THE  MEANING  OF  OUR  FAST  DAYS > 

My  friends,  last  Sunday  the  orthodox  Jewish  community,  If  not  we,  was 
deeply  involved  In  a minor  fast  day,  the  tenth  of  Teveth.  Special  prayers 
were  said  and  especial  piety  was  the  order  of  the  day  while  the  community 
abstained  from  eatlnp  and  drinking  although  It  was  permissible  for  them  to 
enp-age  In  other  physical  pleasures  or  necessities  such  as  washing,  shaving 
or  cutting  of  the  hair.  Pacing  in  the  Jewish  religion  is  not  now,  and  never 
was,  a major  aspect  of  our  faith;  Indeed,  the  rabbis  time  and  again  discourag- 
ed  their  people  from  engaging  In  this  practice  which  they  considered  to  be 
foreign  to  the  teachings  of  Judaism.  Indded,  the  time  has  ^®e  when  such 
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minor  fast  days  as  last  Sundays'  ts  losing  more  and  more  of  power  and 
hold  over  the  adherants  of  the  Jewish  religion;  even  so  Important  a 
fast  day  as  the  9th  of  Av,  observed  during  the  summer  when  most  of  us  are  in 
vacation.  Is  no  longer  of  such  a nature  as  to  deserve  the  highest  priority. 
And,  one  Is  always  forced  to  realize,  none  of  these  fast  days  are  to  be  found 
In  the  Torah;  the  only  such  day^  which  calls  for  the  affliction  of  soul, 


Is  Yora  Klprur.  What,  then. 


4־«-  mentioned  In  the  Five  Books  of  Moses 


Is  the  meanlne-  of  !these  fast  days,  what  Is  their  origin  and  why  Is  there  such 
a wide  variety  of  practice  associated  with  them־  , Just  as  Important,  what 
is  th^^proper  and  relevant  place  In  our  modern,  cof/temporary  religion?  The 
closeness  of  this  Sabbath  to  the  10th  of  Teveth  last  Sunday  permits  us  to 

examine  these  questions  In  greater  detail. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  understand  that  the  exact  origin  of  the 
practice  of  fasting  Is  not  known  to  us;  the  experts  disagree  completely.  Yet 
certain  theories  are,  of  course^  aval  !able),  auQ  IViese  tell  us  that  r1rhe“|)i5act  ice 
׳,might  ha  VO  begun  For  example,  it  was  the  custom  of 

the  ancients  to  place  refreshments,  food  next  to  their  dead  as  they  prepared 
them  for  bu^rl^;  this  to  make  their  way  to  heaven  more  pleasant.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  prepared  the  remains  and  the  food  abstained  from  eating  and 
drinking  so  that  the^  evil  spirits  might  not  confuse  the  living  with  the  deafl. 
Other  theerles  tell  us  that  people  faj^ted  on  days  of  sacrifice  so  that  they 
might  the  better  enjoy  the  sacrificial  meat  or  meal;  also,  it  was  a pr^actl«e 
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Instituted  by  those  who  sought  to  Jiumble  themselves  befoafe  God  In  order  to 
arouse  His  sympathy  for  their  partlci^^r  need  or  wish•  This  reason  for  the 
fast  is  mirrored  In  our  time  as  young  people  especially^  but  older^nes  as  well^ 

fast  for  days  on  end  In  order*  to  draw  attention  to  a particular  point  of  view♦ 

Finally,  much  as  In  the  spirit  of  the  Yoga,  people  fasted  In  order  to  test 

or  strain  their  nerveous  systems  so  that  the  physical  body  might  lead  them  to 
a finer  appreciation  or  sensitivity  to  the  spiritual•  It  was,  wמוףlght  say, 
a mortification  of  the  flesh  and,  Incidentally,  all  of  these  reasons  for  the 
practice  of  fasting  were  Just  as  frequent  among  non-Jews  as  they  were  among 
our  own  people•  Still,  the  rabbis,  sages  and  prophets  insisted  at  all  times 
that  the  witholding  of  natural  food  from  the  body  should  be  for  moral  and  re- 
llglous  ends  alone• 

But  while  the  origins  of  the  practice  WBrS  and  still  4־a  disputed,  the 
reasons  for  calling  a particular  fast  are  known  to  us !and  appgsrh  logical  Itf 
the-־orlg-lns•  Pasting  was  always  Instituted  )as  a sign  of  mourn- 
Ing^,  ats©־  when  danger  threatened  from  an  enemy  or  natural  phenomenon^or -«^^pen 
when  an  Important  act  was  about  to  be  cabrled  out  such  as  the  crowning  of  a 
head  of  state•  or  when  a seer  would -propa re  himself  for-a  -d^^lite-^peya-lartlOTlT 
Pasting,  Indeed,  was  at  one  time  tarried  tG״~auoh  a״d.egree  of  inteSBl%y  combined 
With  covering  oneself  with  sackcloth  and  sitting  amid  a heap  of  ashes. fcfaart  If 
a woman  made  a vo^w^  for  any  reason, (^o  fasjt  and  It  was  against  her  husbands 

wishes,  this  fast  could  be  nullified  by  him  whether  she  approved  or  not•  The 
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reason  for  this  was,  CGui^se , that  women  who  could  not  bear  chlldre^ fasted 
at  great  length;  thus.  Instead  of  strengthening  themselves  for  the  eventual 
birth  of  a child,  they  weakened  themselves  further•  Without  the  benefit  of 
medical  advice  the  rabbis  upheld  the  husband  who  sought  to  force  his  wife  to 
eat  for  they  saw  the  Irrational  aspect  of  the  woman's  actions•  All  this  was 
a part  of  our  tradition  but  fasting  really  took  hold  of  the  Imagination  of  the 
people  with  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  In  Jerusalem  and  was  emphasized 
by  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  by  the  Homans  and  the  loss  of  the  land 
of  our  fathers•  The  people  fasted  as  a substitute  for  the  sacrifice  and,  thus. 
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considered  themselves  not  only  closer  to  God  but  fulfilling  a M^tzvoh• 

This  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Babylonians  in  586  BCE  was  truly  a 
turning  point  for  our  people,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  practice  of  fastln 
All  of  the  four  minor  fast  days  in  our  calendar,  as  a matter  of  fact,  dato  -tp׳ 
1V0BS».  The  10th  of  Teveth,  which  we  observed  this  past  Sunday,,  com- 
memorates  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Jerusalem;  the  17th  of  Tamrauz  tdlls 
us  of  the  conquest  of  the  city;  the  9th  of  Av  is  associated  with  the  destruct- 
ion  of  the  Temple  Itself  and  the  3rd  of  Tlshrel  speaks  of  the  assassination  of 
Gedallah,  one  of  the  chiefs  and  proettictors  of  the  ffludean  king  who  was  being 
led  into  exile,  *i^hese  wer«  the  four  minor  fast  days  •€m1d־  tha'־majpr  ones , aelile 
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associate/  the  history  of  our  people. 


which 


In  addition,  however,  there  grew  up  the  custom  of  fasting  in  the  month  of  Adar 
around  the  time  of  Purlm,  which  we  know  as  Taanls  Esther,  commemorating  her 
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fast  prior  to  going  before  the  King  in  order  to  plead  for  people  tV^reatene 
by  teaman.  This  would  appear  reason  fen  h days  ^ ' 

for  five,  in  addition  to  Yora  Kippur,  made  it  already  a full  year  of  such  prac- 
tlce.  However,  tradition  has  brought  down  to  us  no  less  than  20  more  fast 
days,  all  of  them  associated  with  some  particular  occasion  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  Jew^•  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  these  25  fast  days,  individuals  could 
keen  their  own  days  of  lasting,  communities  could  institute  thera^  and  even  in- 
dividual  Synagogues  could  propose  a one  time  or  yearly  fast  in  order  to  corame- 
morate  some  special  event  or  incident  in  the  course  of  their  existence.  For 
Instance,  if  we  were  living  a thousand  years  ago,  it  would  be  very  likely  that 
the  administration  of  the  tragedy  stricken  Jewish  Community  Center  of  Yonkers 
would  declare  an  Irrevocabld  fast  day^  to  mourn  for  all  time  the  12  individuals 
who  perished  there  last  December.  This  then  was  the  practice  and  the  eufetom — 
-״י;! th^ very  few  exceptions i ']The  Sabbath  could  nevef  be  a fast  day  and  if  one 
fell  on  it,  the  fast  day  would  have  to  be  postponed  until  the  following  day  . 

f neither  scholars  nor  teachers  could  afflict  themselves  through  extended 
or  frequent  fasts  for  their  energies  were  required  to  further  their  own  stud- 
les  and  not  to  weaken  in  their  task  of  teaching  the  young  people  of  the  commu- 
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טlty.  the  Talmud^  perhaps  1ת  a bit  of  humor^  tells  us  that  even  If  a 

mar  has  vowed  to  fast  on  a particular  day  he  is  released  from  this  vow  if  he 
finds  himself  pursued  by  robbers  and  needs  his  strength  in  order  to  escape• 

Pasting,  then,  while  not  always  approved  of  was  very  much  a part  of  the 
picture  of  Judaism  and  each  fast  had  a very  definite  reason  or  cause.  The 
only  note  of  real  outrage  against  this  practice  was  Isaiah  but  his  voice,  al- 
though  loud,  clear  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  was  not  heeded  for  cen- 
turles.  Isaiah  said,  in  the  58th  chap^r,  "Is  not  this  th^f&sfl  that  I have 
chosen?  To  undo  the  fetters  of  wlckej^dness , to  undo  the  bands  of  the  yoke, 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke.  Is  it  not  to  deal 
thy  breaft  to  the  hungry,  that  thou  bringest  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy 
house,  that  thou  clothe  the  naked  and  hide  not  th^yself  from  thine  own  flesh/! 
If  this  passage  sounds  familiar  to  you,  no  wo rder  for  it  is  the  very  verses 
we  read  on  the  erreatest  fast  day  of  all,  Yom  Kippur^/  In  one  of  the  prreat  con- 


while  tbe'  HaftoraJ^usually  compleiiients  the  mer^a^e 


trad  lotions  of  our  faith*. 


of  the  'i'oratf,  on  thl^^ne,  tb^  great e^tr  and  most  sacr^rd  occasion  Jrh  our  calen- 
dar. >tf1e  exact  o,pf^slte,,׳H^lds  true^^  The  Haftorah  portion  speaks  in  the  exact 
reverse  of  !shat  the  '•*■'orah  has  told  us;  we  read  of  fasting  and  affliction  of 
soul  from  Leviticus  but  discourage  this  normal  way  of  fiasting  in  Isaiah.  It 
is  the  we  follow  for  We  have  learned  that  fasting,  of  and  by  Itself, 

does  not  bring  to  !)ass  the  betterment  of  mankind,  nor  our  own  salvation  in  the 
light  of  our  sins.  Rather,  the  passage  of  Isaiah  tells  us  that  we  can  serve 
God  best  j1Q.t  by  affllcing  our  own  soul  but  by  caring  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
a»d  we  have,  then,  an  early  indication  of  the  social  Justice  vision  so  preval- 
ent  in  Judaism  in  our  own  day  and  age.  That  is  the  reason  for  our  reading  thl 
passage  for  we  ^o  not  want  our  people  to  afflict  themselves  needlessly  es- 
peclally  when  far  more  can  be  done  for  their  moral  welfare  as  they  learn  to 
glvd  of  thea^ms elves  for  the  good  of  others.  Self  affliction  and  self  de- 
structlrn  is  not  what  God  demands  of  us;  it  is  not  now  and  has  never  been  a 
major  aspect  of  the  worship  of  Judaism.  That  is  why  we,  as  liberal  Jews,  have 
dlscai^d  all  of  these  minor  fast  days  in  addition  to/\thelr  historical  ־iowwda- 
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which 10 ז  longer  seems  of  relevance  to  us.  If  we  want  a reason  to  fast  , In 
this  context,  »e  should  take  the  cause  of  the  six  million  rather  than  the  de- 
struction  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  more  than  2500  years  ago. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons,  history  and  purpose  of  our  fast  days;  most 
are  not  observed  any  longer  except  by  the  orthodox  element  of  our  tradition. 
Whether  this  is  to  the  good  is  a matter  of  individual  Judgement  but  from  our 
Reform  point  of  view,  the  answer  has  already  been  given:  the  fast  day^ , es- 
pedal ly  if  linked  to  some  long-ago  historical  event,  is  no  longer  of  great  ur- 
p־ency  for  the  events  oC  yesteryear  have  long  ago  been  superceded  by  new  tra- 
gedles  and  triumphs.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  fast  day  serves  the  purpose  of 
bringing  man  to  the  point  of  humility  before  God,  as  is  the  case  with  Yom  Kipp- 
ur  which  is  solely  based  on  moral  and  religious  reasons,  then  the  actions  of 
our  people,  whether  orthodox  or  liberal,  are  to  be  encouraged.  The  fast,  of 
and  by  Itself,  may  not  make  us  any  better  as  human  beings  but  it  will,  at  the 
very  least,  through  affliction  of  spirit  make  us  more  aware  of  Gods  presence. 
This  awareness,  coupled  with  the  message  of  I^ah  that  our  true  fast  should  be 
to  help  those  of  our  fellow  men  who  are  in  need,  will  bring  us  to  that 
spirit  of  reverence  which  shall  link  our  tradition  to  the  present, »«4  thuo , 
unite  u_  with  Gnd ! Therefore,  because  of  our  willingness  to  abstain  from  the 
pleasures  of  life,  we  shall  fast  not  for  our  own  needs  but  for  sake.  This 
reason,  for  us  of  the  20th  century,  will  and  does  make  all  the  filfference. 

Amen• 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  January  7,  1966. 


lim;  T}U;E  TI  iE  ]n.AdUES? 

Frioiids,  ir  a nan  were  to  stand  at  tJie  foot  of  the  Geor^^e  WashiJi^jton 
Uridije,  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  command  the  riv»  1“s  of  the  Hudscjin  Uiverj^ 
to  tnrn  into  bloo<l,  what  would  be  our  reaction?  l/t  would,  of  course,  l)e 

סי 

a catastrophe  with  dire  consequeiices , But  after  the  first  shock  wears  off 
we  would  liave  to  think  alon^  practical  lines;  for  instance,  while  the  water 
of  the  river  is  bloody  here,  how  about  the  river's  w,Tter  further  txpstate? 

'!'hat  is  to  say,  is  the  water  which  runs  by  Albany  also  blooc  ג/  red?  And  this 
conjc'cture  is  no  idle  thoxi^^ht  but  applies  as  well  to  the  subject  of  the  pla^pi- 
es  with  wixich  we  come  into  contact^  this  week  and  next^  in  our  ^orah  readiip^s.. 
You  may  recall  that  the  very  first  pla^iae  was  "blood"  and  covered  the  waters 
of  the  river,  tlie  Nile.  But  as  in  our  c-a-^o , the  cpiestions  whicfi  arise  fron 
this  suז)ject  are  more  difficult  tiuui  the  story  itself;  for  example,  the  Nile 
iifTiu»-,  is  3^^73  miles  in  lex1t;th  ! Were  all  tlie  waters  red  with  blood? 

In  te  ms  of  another  pla(;ue,  all  cattle  died  at  one  title  as  a punishment  but 
a few  verses  later,  in  a later  plafpie,  w«;  read  that  the  cattle  were  afflict- 
ed  by  Ixoils.  How  could  this  be  if  all  tiuj  cattle  wcrr  already  doa■♦!-?  Such 
coxiflicts  and  iixcoixsisteneies  have  pla{;x1ed  scholars  and  laymen  for  many  con- 
turies  for  while  the  story  may  be  illustrative  of  a lesson,  to  believe  this 


verbatim  is  another  matter  alto^jether,  ■*•his  Ixecomes 


same  story 


ever  more  confx1sin(j  when  we  note  that  in  two  of  the  Psalms  ( 7fi  <5<•-  !ריס)  the^^ 
pla^pxes  are  ncuitioned  a^jain  althou{;h  in  the  one  iiistance  there  a!'e  only  7 


and  in  neither  iTxst,r,nce  are  they  /;iven 


and  in  the  other  there  ax'e  8 


in  tlie  same  ord<jr  as  ^n  our  ^orah  p ir^i f r  !״'־‘ י  ו ז r n limrlrnn  •*■he 

later  coiimentat ors  even  went  to  far  as  to  actually  date  tlie  events  of  the 

?/>r 

pla^^ues:  they  decided  tliat  each  pla^jue  lasted  exactly  7 flfiys  and  that  2h  days 
intervened  between  pLaip^ios;  thus,  the  ten  ]xlafpies  afflicted  the  !);;ypti ems  for 


in  a later 


even  more  unusual 


almost  a year.  But, 


(!'•י i.4•  Moses . 


and  totally  unrelate<l  episode. 


.,  threatens  the  Israelites  with  the  pla^^ues;  Just  as  in  f»xrmer  days 


E/vyptinns . 


he  threatexiefl  and  actually  apTilioii^he  ]xla^^pies  to  the 


We  have  no  explaxiation  for  tliis  action  pad  it  only  occxirs  once  bixt  we  can  s(^r- 
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inise  that  Mos.^s^who  was  confronted  by  a stubborn  and  stiff-necked  people^  used 
the  threat  of  the  pla^^ues  as  a f^ood  object-lesson;  the  Israelites  had  seen 

some  time  a^o , and  tliey  were  not  willing;  to  have  this  harsh- 

ness  visited  upon  them. 

And,  as  we  know  from  the  story,  the  pla^jnes  were  a hcirsh  piinishmont  Init 
they  were  never  intended  as  anything;  biit  to  serve  as  a symbol  of  God's  power 

I'f 

and,  ultimately.  His  Jud^rement . There  is,  even,  a nattiral  sequence  to  their 
application  and  one  that  makes  sense  even  to  us  of  modern  times,  after  a 
lapse  of  thousands  of  years.  At  first.  Pharaoh  made  no  promises  at  all  to 
Moses  because  the  early  pUm;”««  could  be  duplicated  by  the  macicians  and 
sorcer^s  of  ׳ Pt  without  difficulty.  ■^hen,  as  the  plafpies  increase  in  in- 
tensity.  Pharaoh  promises  to  let  the  peoנןle  ^;ס  , but י וreaks  his  promise  as 
soon  as  the  plaGue  is  lifted.  Then,  he  permits  the  people  to  sacrifice  to 
their  God  but  within  the  borders  of  E^ypt  and  tliis  causes  another  affiliction 

Thereupon  he  permits  the  Israelites  to  leave  the  land  Init  not  as  far  as  they 

wfitnt  to  confer  Moses  has  asked  that  they  be  ^'ranted  three  days'  journey. 

^he  next  time.  Pharaoh  allows  them  unrestricted  freedom  of  movement  but  only 
|:cV  the  luni  and  still  later.  Pharaoh  chan(;es  his  mind  once  more  and  iiow  will 
permit  free(iom  journey  to  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  and  children  but 

the  flocks  and  herds  must  remain  in  E{;ytpt  » toward  tl)e  very  end,  the 

objectives  of  Moses  and  Aaron  are  attained  and  all  the  Israelites^  t0(״etf1er 
with  their  possessions^  uud  meml>ers  of  the  families  are  permitted  to  leave. 
And,  in  another  improbable  situation,  after  all  of  this  preparation  and  con- 
flict  we  are  asked  t6  believe  that  the  Israelites  were  cou^lit  by  surprise 
as  permission  to  leave  is  received;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  in  their  haste 
they  do  not  have  enoii^b  time  to  bake  provisions  for  their  joiirney  ״nd  must 
omit  the  yeast  from  their  breaj/  ;products.  After  all  the  events  ,^nd  the 
la;)se  of  time  in  terms  of  the  pla^pies,  they  are  stuck  with  the  undicestible 

Matzoh,  and  so  are  we! 

Of  course,  I need  not  tell  you  that  the  more  we  die  into  the  basis  of 
our  story  it  ^ ,,l.n.iioi  ^;IhllulT  UlJUn  Uie  Eevpt-lajuH  the 
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greater  and  more  dlfficnlt  the  complexities  .vhich  arise.  The  .״ay  most  of  ns 
recall  the  story  the  following  seqnence 1 ״  «vents  takes  place:  Hoses  stands 
before  Pharaoh  and  asks  that  the  people  he  let  free.  Ph^araoh  refuses  ^ 

thereupon  the  plague  1־  inflicted.  Pharaoh  repents,  the  plag-ue  is  lifted  a.״! 
once  the  affliction  has  passed.  Pharaoh  hardens  his  heart,  withdraws  his  per- 
mission  and  the  whole  process  starts  ״.:ce  again.  This  happens  ten  times  un- 
til  with  the  last  plague,  the  .leath  of  the  first  boru,  Pltaoh  actually  sll״'״« 
the  children  of  Israel  to  leave  the  la,.d  of  slavery.  Unfortunately,  a care- 
ful  reading  of  the  text,  above  the  Sunday  School  level,  ״ill  indicate  that 
this  is  ״^!;;fl.e  way  it ־0 ־r  happened.  We  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  three 
seperate  stories  of  the  plagues,  all  interwoven  and  all  playing  on  the  one 
,,  theme.  In  some  Instances,  of  course,  it  is  exactly  the 
\<  it  and  Moses  always  uses  the  same  formula:  -Let  My  ,.״ople  go-.  Yet,  Ait  is 
^ God  who  sends  the  plague  an.fes^nds  it.  In  other  lust.ances  of  the  plagues, 

however,  ihere  is  no  interview  with  Pharaoh  at  all  and  no  demands  are  m״de 
on  him,  the  pla.p.e  is  simply  visited  up״-,  the  Lgyptians  without  any 
warning!  lurtliermoro,  in  this  instance,  the  plague  i^  very  indirect  for  «• 
ljUt  .,end,  the  plague,  !»m.  “od  «־־־^  gives  Mis  instr^ons  to 

Moses  who,  in  turn,  tells  ^^״mmand 4 ״^  to  his  brether  Aaron  •a-,  it  is 
implied,  in  this  context,  Aaron  brings  on  the  pl״g:1es.  This,  of 

course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  earlier  story  that  when  -od  chooses  Moses  to 
become  a leader  of  the  enslaved  people,  Moses  refuses  because  ho  can  not 
speak  properly;  he  is  a stutterer.  Cxod.  you  will  lecall,  then  tells 

take  his  brother  Aa/V' ״ ״i‘"  '־'״ ״ "־'^ י ״'1י"" 

to  Moses,  -hen  certainly  to  Aaron.  This,  then,  is  ״ se^״d  example  of  how  the 
plagues  work  and  there  is  yet  a t!,lrd  example.  I״  this״case.  there  is  again 
an  interview  with  Pll&aoh  but  God  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  pt״,p:es 
' at  all,  instead,  Moses  simply  stretches  forth\  his  luand,  iu  which  is  his  rod 

and  the  plaL^ue  happens.  As  a conseciuenro , we  eliminate  the  probi  e 
speech  defect!  That  Go,!  is  not  ,.,eutioned  in  this  context  is  «״:■:ethiug  we  cm 


not  explain. 


Reasonable  and  logical  explanations  of  the  plagn.Jes  were,  however,  never 
a stronp•  nolnt.  Many  have  tried  over  the  centuries  to  explain  the  plagues  in 
terms  of  natural  phenomenon  but  each  arprument  brings  with  It  its  own  weakness 
and  all  are  open  to  sustained  and  logical  attack.  The  bloody  river  may  merely 
habe  been  tinted  red,  a phenomenon  which  occurs  when  the  topsijol  of  the  mount- 
alns  washes  down  and  infiltrates  the  river;  but,  16  this  occurs  in  Abbyslnia 
wouיd  the  river  still  be  red  in  Egypt?  Also,  the  darkness OT^y  have  been  the 
well  known  Chamsln  which,  as  a storm  of  dust  and  sand,  obliterates  all  In  its 
path.  However,  the  Chamsln  Is  known  throughout  the  eastel^orld  and  we  find 
no  comparable  situation  anywhere  else  by  means  of  which  the  plague  of  darkness 
can  be  compared  to  this  natural  phenomenon.  The  whole  problem,  therefore, 
takes  us  to  the  same  dead  end  at  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the  very  beginn- 
Ing;  that  is  to  say,  the  plagues  are  to  us  a story  which  bring  with  them  a de- 
finite  and  specific  point  of  view  but  do  not  allow  us  an  insight  into  their 
realism  with  any  degree  of  obiectlvlty.  We  are,  perhaps,  cought  up  as  much 
by  the  mysticism  and  the  superstition  of  the  plagues  as  were  our  ancient  an- 
Gfpstors;  with  no  rational  solution  aballable. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  of  the  plagues!  But  , whether  true  or  false  18 
a question  which  fades  into  insignificance  In  comparlof^n  to  the  lesson  assoclal 
ed  with  them.  This  lesson  is  slmrle  and  obvious!  It  is  an  answer  to  the  ques1 
I'-n  of  Pharaoh:  "Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I should  hearken  unto  Him  to  let  Israel 
go?  I know  not  the  Lord,  that  I..o.^<K>wld  hoarkon  unto  Him■."  The  answer,  there- 


go?  I know  not  the  Lord,  that  I..o.^<K>wld  hoarkon  unto  Him■."  The  answer,  there- 
fore,  is  not  merely  the  humlll«^tlcn  of  an  unrepentant  tyrant  but  is  the  vln- 
dlcatlon  of  God's  presence  in  the  midst  of  men,  of  His/jpower  and  His  w-feBTt׳־ 

Judgement.  This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  all  we  need  to  know  for  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  point  of  fact,  we  shall  derive  a lesson  and  a moral  for  our 
own  way  of  life.  To  reject  God  is  to  suffer  siagtass  punishment,  the  plague 
and  death;  to  accept  and  revere  Him  is  to  be  rewarded  with  the  gifts  of  free- 
dom,  blessing  and  life. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  January  21,  1966 


A llAUlil  CRITICIZES  TKE  RA]3i.a1>i ATE : AN  .\NSRER. 


Friends,  wheii  the  title  ״rabl)i"  was  first  cane  into  v0{;״e  sone  two 
thousand  years  a<;o , it  hn  translated  as  "my  master".  ׳i'his  did  not 

make  the  term  synonymotis  with  dominatio^ג,  or  make  the  peraxin  iin  overlord  ^ 
but  referred  to  the  fact  that  a man's  teacher  was  his  master.  ■‘־he  iiidivi- 
dual  who  toU{;ht  was  not  even,  or  necessarily,  a leader;  this  positi<m  of 
dominance  was  left  to  the  members  of  the  priestly  class  or  the  bevites.  It 
was  quite  possible  to  be  a "Moreh",  a ״ teacher"^ wi thout  bein{;  a priest^  or  ^ 
Levite.*»■!  a-lRUdor  ln7־vnj  duiiiinanl  |JUHi1־-l»m..  It  was  the  custom,  however, 
for  the  student  to  call  his  instructor  lיy  this  title:  Rabbi  for,  at  least 
in  the  intellectunl  realm,  the  teacher  did  have  dominion  over  the  student, 
and  what  did  the  rabbi  teach?  Politics,  social  ideas,  anti-poverty  ideal- 
ism?  Indeed,  not;  the  rabbi  was,  first  find  foremost,  a "book  reviewer"  in 
that  he  to111,ht  the  values, ideals  and  lessons  contained  in  iif^book;  not 
just  any  volume  but  the  Book  of  ^ooks , the  ^ible.  He  tou<^ht  the  lesson  by 
word  of  mouth  from  f^ener^tion  to  fjeneration  and,  in  sO  doiiq׳,  expounded  on 
the  text,  enlarced  it,  commented  upon  it^  and  made  it  come  alive  and  relevant 
to  those  who  listened  to  his  instructi()n . The  rab>)i , it  mi{;ht  bo  sai<1,  did 
not  Tn^־i*1־  r teach  children;  indeed,  this  came  at  a much  later  sta^;e  iJi  the 
development  of  his  place  within  the  frrh  framework  of^community  life. 

On  the  coiitrary,  the  r^bbi  toup;ht  adults  primarily.  a*irl־  be^jan  his  l<.ssons 
not  with  (ienesis  but  with  Leviticus  for  his  primary  duty  was  to  teach  tlie 
adult  members  of  the  Jewish  community  the  lesson, valiie  of  Jewish  1^! 
This  was  his  most  vital  duty  for  in  this  way  only  could  the  Jewish  community 
function  in  accord'with  the  word  of  ^od.  It  is  in  t l)i־S  context  catJr±±tiE^  that 
the  rabbi  took  on  his  second  function:  that  of  a Jud^e.  Becouse  he  knew  the 
Law  better  than  anyone  else,  he  cotild  render  judgement  on  any  issue  broiq^ht 


lie  decided  01ו  the  basis  of  the  Written 


to  l)is  attention; 


and  Oral  Law.  ibid  this  is  the  function  of  the  orthodox  r^lbbi  to  this  day: 
he  judges  the  disputes  of  his  congregants  and  he  teaches  them,  particularly, 
twice  a year:  on  the  Sabbath  prior  to  Pesach  ^hen  ho  outlines  nnd-cxm;»^M44^ 

nr  rtaininfr1.4»-^11al"hn  1 i־riay  r and  on  the  ^abbath  prior  to  Rosh  Ha- 
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Shono,  when  he  cominejits  on  the  rules  and  r<?{7»11ati ons  "to  holy 

seasoii^  ^־'or  the  rest,  he  does  iiot  oven  doiuJurt  the  reli{:ions  service זי ו!! 
merely  attends  it;  he  sוןends  his  tine  stndyiiib^  T״rah , ^almud,  ״hulchon  Ariich 
and  all  the  other  important  books  relating;  to  the  devcüpment  of  Law  in  oiir 

ancie31t  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rabbinate  of  the  ''onser-^^at ive  ajid  Keforn  rabbis 

is  far  removed  from  tliis  le^-alistic  standard.  Ue  preach  every  week,  sonetines 
twice  a week,  and  at  holiday  time  foxar  or  five  tines  a week.  Ve  are  active 
on  comnnnity  boards,  care  for  the  sick,  cater  to  the  bereaved,  nxxst  be  npto- 
date  as  is  our  cox1{j,r(j{jat i on^  and  must  be  alert  to  Jill  the  elements  xxf  chan^^e 
which  occur  all  about  us  either  witliin  the  Jewish  cxminuni ty  or  in  the  secul- 
ar  world  at  lar{;e.  I have  no  t l|»^d  for  extended  stxidy  and  neither  do  my  coll- 
ea^ues;  we  do  oxxr  reading  after  the  11  o'clock  news  for  we  are  at  meetin{;s 
in  tlie  early  part  of  the  eveninc  and  the  concept  of  "modi  tat  ion»'  is  a catch- 
as-catch-can  process  which  is  far  more  elusive  than  real.  And  now,  xvith  all 
this  in  mind,  Kabbi  ^irthur  liertzber^j  of  ^!!^״lewoojt  bas  wינitten  a d evas t ä^ו.n{; 
critiqxie  of  the  -^nerican  ralxbinate  in  a Jewish  naC^^zine  "Midstream"  which, 
unfortujiately , was  pickfid  u!)  by  the  lending;  news- servi ces  throxi^^hout  the 
cowixxtry.  I have  sf5en  excerpts  of  his  rxjmarks  in  the  N.Y.  TIMl'^S , in  Nl-lfSVL]  Jv , 
in  a local  newspaper  coming;  exit  of  asMrl  in  tin?  Natiorxal  Je\\rislx  Post 

and  there  must  sxxrely  be  many  other  excerpts  with  which  I am  not  familiar. 
Ralxbi  liertzber^״  decries  the  attitxide  and  of  the  rablxrs  ^n  oxxr  time 

and  chides  xis  witli  irresרןonsible  conduct  in  terms  of  our  traditional  oblx^a- 
tifxus  I1nvi1x<7  stix-rend ered  to  the  cult  of  conseixsus  ratlier  than  af»'irmin^, 

our  former  positi.uxs  of  leadership.  The  troulxle  wl  tli  this  accxxsatinn  is  two- 
fold:  first,,  that  we  liave  nxivcir  1><1גנ>ג  loadx'rwS  in  th(>  tiodc^ru  .sense  of  the  tet  n 
.and,  secondly,  that  the  people  whom  we  used  to  teac!x  the  lessons  inher«  x.t  in 
our  tr.'idition,  no  loxx<;er  cxtre  to  learn.  We  stxind  before  the  con{:re(:ati on  on- 
ly  becaxxse  of  superior  knowledge  in  one  field:  Juduism^  fuxd  not  l)ec;mse  we  are 
qualified  to  discxxss  the  events  of  oxxr  world  more  fxilly  than  ajxy  one  else, 

to  oxxr  people  becaxxse  for  tlxem  relicim  has  become 


We  do  not  teach 
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a b:^r101)״)lct  of  life  rathor  th<m  the  essence  of  their  daily  experience.  J״v,^s, 
nen,  women  aiid  children,  no  lon^jer  relate  tlieir  lives  to  God  in  the  pec- 
sonal,  intimate  and  meaninfiful  manner  as  was  the  case  some  i:ener״tions  a,^o . 

Rabl)i  ^hjrtzbert;,  eontinuiii{; -4^  hi■;)  accuses  us  also  of  bein^;  mere 

beaurocrats,  administrators  an׳l  institutional  executives.  He  maintains  that 
we  have  become  hicHor  salaried  ancl  less  powerful  than  the  rabbis  of  a conera- 
tion  a£;o.  finally,  ttSFrlr  nn  one  leader  for  Jewry  is  vi55ible  while  this  was 

not  the  case  a generation  a^o  when  we  had  Silver  of  Cleveland,  Wise  of  New 
York  and  oilman  of  ^hica^o.  Acain,  one  must  take  sharp  issue  with  Hertzberc 
for  while,  superficially,  his  ^rds  have  a rin{;  of  truth,  it  is  a far 

cry  fron^eality  iTjtl^u  l-lM!  1 J'a.  r.’:ü־u J 1.- 

Mil  if.ni י ו  "■^T  example,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 

rabbi  must  be  an  executive  or  an  administrator  for  in  terms  of  our  present 
bynayo^ue  complex^,  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the  little  ״stieble״  of 
former  years;  this  con^^re^ati on  has  over  .500  families,  it  has  five  active 
affiliate  groups,  we  have  a htd^et  of  over  90,000  dollars  and  we  deal,  all 
told,  with  more  than  a thousand  iudividiials  of  all  ages  and  covering  every 
area  of  interest  and  Jewish  concern.  In  our  c<D1{;r  e^;ati  on , for  example,  there 
is  only  the  rabbi  and  cantor  who  are  available  full  time  to  deal  with  the 
issues  at  hand;  each  aaid  every  member  of  our  secular  l^dership  cro^P  Gives 
of  his  tine  to  the  Temple  on  a volunt.vly  l^asis  since  all  of  them  stxll  h.ive 
a job  to  do  by  means  of  which,  during:  the  daytime  hours,  t’.ey  must  supiort 
t etr  families.  If  the  Cantor  a:ul  I do  not  do  the  work,  who  will?  Perhaps 
HaV>bi  Hertzberc  has  an  executive  director  and  s si  s t ant  ; this,  of  course, 

helps  matters  co  nsid  cral)ly we  can  ar^aie  the  other  ac.nsation  also:  that 
theV>  are  no  dominant  national  leaders  in  our  ipu.eration.  First  of 

all,  this  is  not  tmie,  especially  when  I think  of  such  indivi.hials  as  Freehof, 
Weinstein,  Uian^  ^i ttelsohn  all  of  whom  are  coiii, rei;ati׳ml  rabbis  and  not  the 
heads  of  organization«.  Secojidly,  the  <.reat  local  issxies  of  the  last  f^eTiera- 
tion,  in  which  for  insta1.ee  Stephen  S.  Wise  made  his  name  in  New  York  or  the 
lari^e  international  issues  such  as  brouijht  Silver  to  the  forefront  are  simply 
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no  longer  in  el'foct.  ^he  current  .'mtl  rociirrent  crisis  of  :/ar  and  ponce  over- 
whelm  all  <ilso  and  the  rabbi  who  expects  to  obtaiii  publi<bi^sy׳  on  the  >)asis  of 
his  iJ1ter])r»'tati  on  <)f  ^orah,  even  if  the  con^r.  •^;ati  on  woulcl  be^  wi  I ו in^j  to 
listen  to  him,  is  as  obsolete  as  the  bow  and  arrow.  I'urt !«סמסוחי  , if  v^e  look 
back  in  all  honesty,  we  can  see  that  the  ^;rt'at  natioiial  leaders  of  formdr 
years  did  not  {;ain  their  fame  as  reli(^,j ous  leaders^lu<  £\s  political  f|;ul'es. 
were  involved  iji  a stru^j^^le  for  survival  as  far  cis  Jt'wry  was  coוןc('rne(^ ; 

״י ״•  i■'- ' 

Silver  foU{jht  for  “i<j11isn1  on  international  level  ajid  Wise  for  tite 

when  biij  ,ole 0««0^ ז  still  in  wve  inf dJVt — 3 ta(;n(3 . We  were  tKen  wherojthe  ae^jro  is 

. today;  l)ut  one  cftji  not  (!raw  the  co1נclusion  that  just  !)ecause  the  Negroes  have 

a ‘"‘artin  l^uther  Kin(j,  we  oii^^ht  to  have  a pj^arallel  fi^^xire  as  well.  Tlje  cause, 

purpose  and  issue  is  sim])ly  not  avi|filal)l(>  t (ג  tlie  ew  now,  as  it  was  then.  if 

anythin{;,  our  issue  is  self-preservation,  Jewis'h  survival,  and  this  issue 

'׳'■  I'J׳•  V Aw( 

henttf  f<)U{;11t  on  a 1 ocal^  le  ve  1^  t han  throu{;h  |>t<blidty  in  the  national  ;irc'ss. 

li\jt , in  the  final  fuialysis,  olAi'  position  as  ral)bis  has  011011)0;}ו  over  t‘:e 

past  two  thousand  years  bcdaiise  the  essejice  of  tie  Jewish  community  has  chan{;ed 

/ 

I havd  been  in  the  rabbiiuite  for  alrnost  12  years  cuid  have  not  oiice  been  aske<l 

to  solve  a rsi  dispute  on  the  basis  of  reli{;i)iAs  <loctrine,  and  i do  not  eii- 

vision  such  a haiipeniu{;  for  the  remaii^der  of  ny  active  ministry.  If  peonle, 

־Ww  - \!U^ 

be  they  J r^u  3 — «-*a — ho  t ^ ' 1 ׳v  i. 1 —ך7ז ו ) u 1 1 , liavtj  a (113110וון  in  our  time,  titej־׳  will 

quite  naturally  {;o  to  their  lawyer  iMit^iot  to  ttiär  ralibi , hh-H — i•  (»lui  t blimn— » 

• iHmi.  And,  the  otily  rc;ason  ^Uy  Jews  come  to  their  ral)l)i  as  psych  o 10{;i  s t is 
because  they  <lo  not  want  to  ]lay  the^רrice  of  tie  psychiatrist.  t'tirt  hernoi'e , 
rabliis  ar'e  no  lon{;ej  scholars  because  the  con{;re{;ati on  does  not  enco1ira{;e 
them  in  this  veiji,  does  not  have  need  of  the  sch  olarshiלז^  and  dos  not  give 
the  rabbi  the  tiino  necessary  for  this  pursuit  . The  deadline  of  an  8:15 
Friday  eveniu{;  s!  rrnon,  each  and  every  week,  is  like  a Damoclean  sword  which 


han{;s  ovf?r  us  all.  And,  in  addition,  there  is  the  devastatin{;  comment  meide 
some  years  a{;o  by  i<abl)i  Sidney  We{;ner,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  CCAli,  who 

told  us  at  a convention  that  in  all  of  his  years  in  that  ;losition  he  has 

1» 

never  liad  a con{;re{;a ti on  ask  him  to  recommend  for  its  ;«iljiit  a scliolarly 


V. 


rabhi:  They  ar.  only  concerned  with  hl-s  pnlpit  r,״n״er,  ontward  appearance, 

- • , .1,״  litv  to  speak  to  the  (!entiles  hnt  are 

and  frequency  of  smile,  as  well  as  ,,ability  to  sp., 

totally  oblivions  to  his  wisdom,  sensitivity  and  depth  of  knowled,:״.  "Will 
he  ,:et  alenc  with  the  boardhf  Trustee.,?",  that  is  the  dominant  question•,  not, 

"How  imich  ^orah  does  lie  kiiow  * 

When  all  Is  ■said  and  done,  tlerefore,  I find  Habbi  llertaber״■  s critiqne 
of  our  mutual  profession  distateful,  erroneous  and  offensive.  ״rantin״  the 
fact  that  1 have  a vested  interest  injthls  matter,  I do  hope  that  I can  be 

. «•Ilf  that  while  our  position  and  work  and  attitude  is  often 

honest  0ו1^)גז10ז  to  say  that  wnitc  r 

far  le.ss  than  perfect,  we  are  with  it  all,  doinq■  a Rood  Job.  *'or  no  natter 
what  techniques  we  ״se^nr  one  .md  only  aim  is  still  the  same:  to  teach  Ju- 
daism  to  unwlllinq  and>7respo״sive  Jews,®-  to  make  relevant  to  careless 
conqr.qa״ts  the  lesson  of  our  faith  as  it  applies  to  daily  life.  Therefore, 
in  view  of  this  paradox,  1 feel  that  we  shall  survive  -abbl  ״ert.berq־ s on- 
slouq-ht  and  we  shall  continue  to  plod,  day  .after  day,  in  the  Great  hope  that 

 ״-״  ״״ • ״״ ■ ׳ ״  "■  r..!L ״' 

and  will  he  inspired  by  it  to  tie  thenselves  1/"^-.:.  htt^ 

^ ^ J-h-u  This  may  be  an  ideal  but  it  is  also  a tast  aiid  it 

is  to  this  task  that  we  Jiave  dedicated  omt  Ixves. 


Arnen . 


Friday  evening»  February  4,  IQCh , 


Heb . Tab , , 
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come  into  co 
that  needs 

haiuis  of  M 


THE  llAId^S  UF  MOSES:  "BESlIALiVCH" 

INTUODUCTIUN 

A General  . , , ,. 4 י. 

1 in  T.  fr  ths  S,,  child  of  •^sr,  filial  ly  Iv  L^^ypt . 

2 pla^pies  loft  tlien  nntouclieii;  Fhar  defeated  <״c  prom- 
ise  of  Gds  !)less,  «i*  ^ovelati(וn  anticiyiated 

freedom  beckons,  ^it . ^ijiai  before  them;  Chosen 
concept  about  to  be  realized 
n SPECIFIC 

1 it  is  in  this  type  of  context  that  we 
tact  with  a remarkal)le  situation;  one 
further  examination  «S•-  analysis  by  us 

2 of  a sudden,  in  several  sep.  episodes, 
come  into  dominant  position 

3 it  is  as  if  they  were  tlie  extension  of  God  s power 
on  earth  «‘c  throu^jh  them  flow  the  cormnand  of  Deity 

BODY 

A HANDS  . . ^ 

1 in  our  partic.  ־"  . portion,  Beshalach,  have  two  sue 

instances:  a)  E.  !)ursuin{^  them  fc  Moses  streches 

& sea  parts,  as  if  ma^jic;  and,  bj 
attack,  M.  raises  his  hands  <fc  win 
׳ very  special,  indeed,  that  when  M 
lowers  his  hands,  bee.  they  crow  tired.  Is.  lose! 
Thus,  Joshua  otliers,  hold  up  M.  hands,  for  Israe 
to  win  tlie  battle  at  liand. 

other  times,  for  botli  cood  fc  bad,  same  power  but 
not  as  startlinc  as  this  time,  with  rais.d  liands: 
slew  Egyiitian  = resistance  to  tyranny;  stretched 
forth  11and=  placues;  toward  rock  heavens-  food  * 
water  ;♦-hands  = killed  man,  !!old  2 tal)lets  of  10  si 


forth  Ills  hniids 
when  Amalekites 
situation  is  so 


a1 
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then,  t!1at  they  appear  to  Israelites  to  l)e 


rotec t 


4^  s e e 


extension  of  God's  power  amonc  ttiem,  to 
them  & to  infuse  faith  into  the  people. 

ACTION  ' ^ ^ 4 

thus,  in  this  indirect  manner,  come  into  contact 

witli  one  of  cardinal  ;)rinciples  of  Judaism:  pray- 
or  alone  does  not  accomp  »=>nst  liave  action, 

indeed,  action  a paramount  virtue  in  our  faith,  a. 
tibe  conce1)t  of  "mitzvoh  indicates:  to  do  someth  11 
for  someone,  is  the  liierest  noml  by  our  decree  o 
Service  to  others  will  be  l)e  jude«‘•״ 
tims,  as  M neefle<l  !!is  hands  & as  they  are  symlioli 
for  us  as  they  were  for  our  ancestors,  realize  we 
must  work,  contrib  ^ toil  towfird  a partic. 
in  order  to  be  successful  in  our  endeavors, 
healtli,  for  instance;  must  ^ aid  to  keep  healttiy  or 
recover  ])rayer  alone  can  t accomplish  it.  Must 
have  action,  help,  "a  heliiLnc  hand",  if  you  will 
on  our  part  in  order  to  brine  to  reality. 


B 


i i 


C HELP 

1 thus,  as  with  ^ our  hands  must  bo  active  too 
bee,  they  represent  (ids  power  but  bee,  this  is  Tne 
lesson  value  of  oixr  faith's  teach^^CS» 

2 we  must,  in  short,  eJilist  in  causes  worthy  for  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  man;  wh<;ther  cause  be  local, 
natl  or  ixiternatl;  our  help  is  vital  as  our  hands 
roach  «xutward  to  help  alleviate  trials  of  others, 

3 (ir«.at  Society,  for  example,  can  be  helped  alon{; 
wth  money  but,  also,  not  without  hu(;0  army  of  vo- 
lunteer  workers  wh(נ|t1יake  project  policy  come  aliv 

k there  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  soiiethin^״  available 
for  every  age  group,  tnen  women,  who  are  desirous 
of  xising  their  hnnds  in  order  to  Ixelp  fellow  man, 

ע F.\ITH 

1 we  have  enj^hasized  work,  activity,  hands  help 
bee,  of  Torah  exan]11e  but  ther«  should  be  no  mis- 
underst cuiding , no  mistake  ab■  ut  basic  lesson, 

2 while  Jud,  emphasizes  action  service  it  does  not 
do  tliis  to  exclxision  of  faitli,  belief  ic  ]presence 
of  (Id, 

3 hands  of  ל(  conveyed  Gds  power;  ours  coxvvey  His  in- 
fluence  axid  ijx.sי ןiration  for  good  & meaxiing, 

4 in  final  analysis,  it  is  from  iJeity  that  we  attain 
inspir,  iucexitive  <״c  det  irminat  i on , ]xerliaps  we  ough 
to  say  "strength"  as  well,  in  order  to  d<x  task, 

C(XNCLUSlON 
A GEIsEH^VL 

1 T,  teaches  us  a vital  dual  lesson;  faith,  prayer 
anxi  action  is  of  vital  im;)0rtance 

2 both  are  needed  both  are  nec,  ;uid  neither  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other, 

D SPECIFIC 

1 thus,  if  meaning  is  of  value  to  you,  let  your 
hands  serve  as  well,  in  iuiy  number  of  caxises,  both 
local  fc,  beyond  imtaed,  area  of  concern 

2 0])portux1i ties  abound,  I’d  be  wilting  to  iulvise  <!<i 
guide  bxit  the  choice  to  do,  to  act,  to  help  is  up 
to  you, 

3  may  we,  as  were  Is,  before  u.s  in  that  early  tiino, 
be  inspired  by  tixe  meaning  <־>״■  power  of  what  hands 
c an  do, 

AMEk  , 
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TIZAVEII. 


INTilüD\rCTI(-)N 
A (rElvJAiAL 

1 this  S.  r<l  from  Tizave  which  spks  of  Eternal  Li^ht 

2 while  all  of  these  chapts.  tell  of  furnishiiHjs  of 
Ten1])le,  very  little  has  survived  for  nodern  "׳־ynafjo^^e 
excejpt  those  aspects  which  deal  wth  li^^ht; 

3 Meiiorahs/caiidelabras  ajid  Eternal  Li{;ht 
B PnOBl.EM 

1 difficulty,  however,  with  short י ןhrase  in  f,  portion 
wl)ich  tells  of  EL  is  that  no  reason  for  its  exislenc 
is  {״iven 

2 we  are  simjily  told  to  l)urn  a lit;ht  continually;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  T.  tells  us  to  burn  it  only  from  eve 
to  mornin{;,  does  Jiot  commaiul  us  to  l>urn  it  at  all  tm 

3 rciיוbis  have  tried  various  explanations;  that  Sanct . 
was  witliout  windows  anrl  thus  iieeded  lityht  to  see; 
tlint  fires  of  sacrifice  never  quenched;  ic , most  fav- 
ored:  Isa:  slialt  l)e  a "lij^lit’•  \1nto  nations. 

h in  short,  raust  raake  our  owii  reasons  & purוןose. 

BUOY 

A GJ)  DWJ!;LLS  ilEidi 

1 a more  modern  way  of  irit erpretation  su^qests  that  wo 
burn  tliis  I i{;ht  at  all  times  to  indicate  that  Gd 
dwells  in  this  holy  place;  liGht  is  always  (nr,  lit., 
bee.  be  never  leaves  llis  dwelling  l>lace  on  earth. 

2 thus,  tire  Sanctiiary,  with  Jlis  presence,  a place  of 
value,  meaning;,  awe  aiid,  alrove  all,  holiness. 

3 in  this  vein,  siqjqested  that  while  we  eip^ace  lujre  in 
a {;r׳  atjvariety  of  activities,  these  are  all  secondar 
to  thdrnain  purjrose  of  our  IreijiG  hertr'.  atw+  havAs■^;  esta 
lishetl  thi.4^place  of  llis  Uwelliiq;  ׳ 

4 Gd  is  to סי ן  found  here  in  our  midst;  wirat  is  most 

important,  aiid  that  is  why  Li^jht  is  placed  it 

is,  wliat  is  most  vital  is  ׳i'orah ; its  content,  place 
and  value  in  terms  of  JoA^ish  !(!entity. 

5 Gd  and  Torali  are  li;1ked  and  witfrotit  tliera, 10 נ  Juriaism 
a;1d  that  is  why  tfre  Eternal  Li^jlit  burns  on  and  on. 

11  ATiTTUEE 

1 a second  reasojr,  whicli  ^'rows  out  (יf  the  first,  for 
tire  1>resence  of  the  Etoriial  l.i{״ht  is  seen  in  the  con 
cept  that  wli  en  we  cortie  here,  we  should  hav«'  certain 
attitude. 

2 must  learn  to  r(^c(7}גnizo  and  l>ow  to  autliority  as  con- 
taiiuul  in  our  faitlr  ajid  t (י  r(jcopn1ize  its  values  h id 

3 bee.  of  what  we  ar«»  d«r  r 11(7  here  in  tlie  first  place,  ra 
allow  ourselvcis  to  10כ  indcic  t rinat  ed , must  bow  to,  rau 
acceרןt  and  pe  mit  ourselves  a spiritual  surrendtjr 

4 «'Ise,  tlie  Et.  L.  and  what  it  syml)01izes  is  of  no  va- 
lue  to  us  as  Jews  and  as  dedicated  fiumiui  lieiiqjs. 


TI Z AVE  (con't.) 

5 as  we  inflaienced , tlieii,  must  live  a('cor<li1נ^;ly ; 

then  Et  L,  will  liave  rlone  its  task. 

C SJIAIIIJUS  ZUCIIOH 

1 finally,  Et , Li^^ht  servos  to  remiiul  ns  of  our  obli^; 
jnst  bee.  it  si<;nifies  G<Js  pres»'nce  ^ idfjals  of  Jnd 

2 tliis  prop(ir  Sal)batl1  to  sיןeak  in  these  terms  also  fr 
this  is  Shabbos  Zoehor,  always  prececles  Puritn;  it  ij 
^abhath  of  Ue!nembrance . 

3 we  remjimlior  then,  i1נ  terns  of  lioliday  before  \1s,  th( 
past;  at  sarrui  time,  for  o\1r  purpose,  rem0)nl)er  the 
^reat  place  <c  iilti^fnate  purpose  of  äyn  wliich  eotitair 
the  ]iternal  l^i{;ht  •  ל י 

4 Hoiise  of  Prayer,  HoTise  of  Study,  House  of  ^sse1rrt)ly. 
and  in  this  context,  Et . Li^^ht  tjdces  on  real  and 
added  s i^pii f icance  for  our  rel . committment  in  our 
own  day  anrl  at;e . 

ELUSION 

A GjiiNEHiU^ 

1 In  this  context,  and  with  all  this  in  miyod , Et , L, 
will  never  lose  its  luster,  bri{״htnoss  or  essence, 

2 and  even  thout^h  no  reason  is  {;iven  for  its  presence 
in  the  ■*■orali,  we  have  cli scove  1'<'d  otir  own  reason  and 
it  is  valid  and  of  value. 

U SPECIFIC 

1 furthermore,  it  is  a symbol  of  retnepd)eranc  e and  l)e- 
cause  of  it,  we  shall  never  for^'et. 

2 Wi  dwells  h<'re  and  \/e  are  a part  of  His  House  on 
earth;  be  bow  to  His  iוnוץerat  ives . 

3 the  flame  illumines  oiir  liv('s  and  that  symbol,  so 
ancioJit  and  yet  so  modern,  becomes  a reality  l^y  vir- 
tue  of  the  lives  we  live. 

AHEN. 
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SHABBOS  CHOL  HAWOED  PESACH. 

INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 this  AM  Ihstead  of  the  usual  Haft•  s01ectlcמ  heard 
a reading  from  a book  which  we  cite  but  this  06מ 

time  of  year. 

2 Sowff  of  Songs  Is  trad  assoc•  with  ths  season  of 
Pesach;  partlc  on  this  Sabb•  Choi  Hamoed  Pesach 

3 we  read  It  now,  among  other  reasons,  bee•  It  speaks 
of  the  rebirth  of  nature;  the  springtime;  as 
season  when  sun  warms  us  again,  leafs  come  forth  & 
buds  on  flowers  make  their  appearance• 

B Specific 

ר Son  ש•  of  Songs  Is  known  In  our  lit•  as  one  of  tne  פ 
Meglllohs;  it  Is  to  be  found  In  the  third  division 

2 the  Bible  Is  aivlded  Into  three  parts: 
and  Writings;  all  of  the  5 ״eg- 

3 the  Five  Meg  are:  Huth,  SJev;  Lament,  9th  of  Av, 
Esther.  Pur;  and  Eccles  at  Succos ; and,  S of  bongs 

4 what  Is  this  MeglHoh  we  read  from  and  what  can  we 

learn  from  It? 

BODY 

A history 

1 have  no  way  of  dating  It  except  that  Sol  assoc  wth 
it  bv  name  but  no  evidence  that  he  wrote  it•  11 
hi  did,  a very  early  composition;  some  3000  yfj  °ld 

2 scholars  do  not  believe  It  to  be  his;  some  of  the 
very  strange  words  In  It,  taken  from  the  Greek,  In 
dlcate  that  It  Is  very  late  and  only  uses  name  of 
Sol  as  an  attention-getting  device• 

3 It  is  frankly  a love  story  or  song  or  P^em;  ve^ 
frank  It  Its  physical  descriptions  & 

4 for  this  reason,  not  accepted  Into  sacred 
our  lit•  until  very  late;  this  we  know  for  certain 

5 thl  philosopher  Philo  & the  New  T st  never  refer  to 
’ the  book  at  al1;f;  early  Church  P,«hers  and  ^me 

rabbis  of  Talmudic  times  saw  It  as  spiritual  love 
relationship  between  Od  and  Church  or  Israel 

6 the  loem,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  rarely  0°'"״'«”*®'’ 
upon  or  cited  bee.  of  Its 

when  the  famous  German  poet,  Goethe, translated  It 
In  1776  did  he  bring  the  beauty  of  Its  langayge 
Into  modem  usage• 

7 On  Pesach  we  read  It  depending  on  custom  of  Sephard 
^ Ashkenazim,  E or  ’W  beCore  T.  service,  on  eve  of  Sab 

after  Seder  and  today 

8 we  read  It  bee•  of  rebirth  of  Nature,  Gds  love  for 
His  people;  bee•  we  wedded  to  Him^bec•  of  Exodus• 

C 


SHABBOS  CHOL  HAMOED  PSSACH  (p.  2 ) 

B INTERPRETATION 

1 there  are,  of  course,  many  ways  In  which  to  Inter- 
pret  and  apply  the  words  and  sentiments  of  S of  S 
either  in  the  context  of  ancient  times  or  In  modem 

2 the  most  vital,  however,  and  the  one  most  meaning- 
ful  for  us  relates  to  the  relationship  between  Gd  <& 
Isbael. 

3 He  Is  the  groom;  Israel  Is  the  bride;  a type  of 
allegory  already  found  InH^sea  and  In  Jeremiah 

4 we  are,  therefore,  wed  one  to  the  other  in  love  bee 
cause  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  will  yet  be 

5 Gd  has  given  us  the  Covenant  at  Sinai;  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  fulfill  It  not  bee  of  any  type 
of  soeclal  reward  but  out  of  love• 

6 that  Is  special  re^tlonshlp  between  us:  there  Is 
the  Promise  of  the  Land,  or  the  Greatness  of  our 
Peorle  or  our  Chosen  People  concept  but  all  these 
are  never  Intended  to  be  certainties*  C <y־T~ 

7 the  covenant  exists,  as  the  covenant  of  marriage, 
out  of  the  love  and  harmony  In  our  hea^s,  one  for 
the  other. 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 this,  theh.  Is  the  reason  and  purpose  of  Song  of 
Song/  which  plays  so  vital  a role  In  our  liturgy 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

2 It  Is  not  only  literature.  It  Is  religion;  It  Is 
not  merely  a book  to  be  read.  It  Is  faith  In  God 

in  our  relatlonshi|>  toi^ards  Him•  | 

3 there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  he  who  ן 

reads  and  knows  this  book  Is  ennobled  & enriched  ן 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Rabbi  Aklba  said,  many  centuries  ago,  that  he  who 
reads  this  book  or  quotes  from  It  In  the  company 

of  Idlers,  forfeits  his  share  In  the  world  to  comej 

2 ^Is  Is  the  Jewish  attitude  toward  it:  serious,  prd 
found  and  full  of  meaning;  Its  wisdom  ties  us  one  ך 
to  the  other  and  In  fullest  measure  to  God• 

3 what  better  book  to  read  at  this  season  of  the  yr 
when  we  raise  our  voices  to  Gd  above  In  gratitude 
for  taking  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  thft. 
House  of  Bondage• 

4 may  we  always  take  the  message  of  this  Megtlloh  to 
heart  and,  thus,  may  we  always  be  free• 

AMEN. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M.,  April  9,  1966;  Choi  Hamoed  PescY, 
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PESACH  YISKOR;  1966. 


Friends,  Judaism  is  a marvellous  and  rewardin^^  faith.  It  has  given 
its  people  burdens  to  bear  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  given  them  the  staff 
of  life.  Take  this  occasion  and  the  reason  for  orir  being  here.  We  are  all 
aware  that  t lis  is  the  time  for  Yiskor  and  all  it  implies;  at  the  same  time 


of  this 


we  often  tend  to  overlook  the 


we  are  all  here  together,  as  one,  in  terms  of  a united,  unified  religious 
family.  •Kör  Judaism  teaches  us,  indeed'^^  demands  of  \1Sy  that  we  commemorate 
our  dead  in  the  presence  of  a Minyan;  or,  by  ext«t»ion,  within  the  realm  of 
the  community.  It  assures  each  and  every  J^w.that  no  matter  how  bereaved, 

A' ) i UW 

he  is  not  alone.  The  entire  community  is//proatrato'  wi  grief.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  all  remindecyof  our  common  mortality,  that  death  come^/to 
each  of  us.  9fefe־  encourages  the  expression  of  our  sorrow  for  ^pression  48 
the  wrong  way  to  deal  with  bereavement.  It  is  not  wholesome  to  bottle  up 
one’s  grief.  The  rabbis  make  a point  to  tell^  us  that  even  in  the  darkest 
hour  the  gates  of  Heaven  are  never  closed  to  tears.  Thus,  as  we  mourn,  we 
mourn  together;  we  take  comfort  in  the  physical,  spiritual  and  *■motional 
presence  of  our  fellow  Jews. 

But  death  and  the  ritual  of  sorrow  teachi^  us  another  aspect  of  Judaism: 

U A\)L 

sadness  is  related  intimately  w3slPh  and  the  wisdom  of  living.  The  Kaddish 

prayer  does  not  dwell  on  death;  it  affirms  life  and  reaffirms  our  belief  in 


^ a 


'io  A 

sadness  is  related  intimately  MröPh  4 


a Living  Ood.  As  a consequence,  we  are  led  tojthink  of  our  loved  ones  in 
terms  of  their  days  fimong  us  and  we  are  told  to  turn  to  -uur  dear  one 3 yet 
b^  our  side  to  do  for  them  the  very  best  we  hevo  to  o-f-foia^  ♦iile  therC  is 
still  bkf  time.^  True  wisdom,  in  other  words,  lies  in  doing  for  our  dear  ones 

\ (JUs. 

now  what  should  be  done,  rather  than  being  sorry'^af ter  they  are  gone  from  us, 
True  life  is  to  follow  the  commandment:  Do  it  now!  If  yo1.1  have  anybody  to 
love,  love  now.  If  ycxi  have  duties  to  perform  do  not  delay.  If  there  is 
goodness  in  life  and  beauty  in  the  world  to  share  with  your  paraits,  husband, 

I 

wife  and  children,  do  ■*T  now.  If  there  lies  within  you  the  pos sibi  lit^y^ 
a c ontribiit i on  to  make  the  borld  a better  place,  do  not  postpone  it.  We 
Jews  have  never  made  a fetish  of  the  grave  nor  have  we  cainselled  the  bereav- 


ii 


ed  to  shrink  from  life  at  th  e^ornent  of  Great  so  rrow;  just  the  opposite. 

Because  Judaism  has  so  much  to  offer,  we  have  always  advocated  that  the 
mournerj^Ärn  in  the  midst  of  the  conGreGation  and  never  miss  a sinGle  oppor- 
tunity  to  affirm  the  blessiiiG  of  life  £er  alf  those  still  within  his  reach. 

We  ask  you  this  day  to  follow  this  advice  to  tte  Aill  extent  of  your 
ability.  You  have  come  to  share  your  sorrow  in  the  midst  of  Israel;  we  look 
to  you  to  reaffirm  life  amonG  the  livinG-  If  you  shared^-ood  and  blessinG 
with  your  loved  one;  husband  or  wife,  mother  or  father,  brother  or  sister 
the  consequence  is  always  the  same.  What  Good  will  it  do  to  withdraw,  to  hide 
or  to  G^ie^l^  in  lonely  hurt  when  the  world  is  still  meaninGful  and  Judaism 
still  a dynamic  entity.  Indeed,  do  not  neGlect  your  dead;  a»*״pay  tribute 
to  them  but  nevt^  ceasejto  be  a part  of  the  world  which  is  characterized  by 
li fester  your  loved  one  is  Gone  and  even  after  you  and  I are  no  more.  Life 
never  stops;  we  sometimes  think  that  not  go  on  without  us  but  we 

know,  in  the  true  nature  of  our  heart,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If,  then, 
we  want  to  enter  the  world  of  tbc liviuG  and  leave  a heritaGe  of  Good  and 
blessinG,  then  we  must  build  and  hope  and  dare  to  dream  aGain.  Look  at  the 
SynaGogue,  this  one  and  all  others;  over  the  centuries,  the  House  of  God  has 
been  declared  dead  *any  a time.  "et,  life  Goes  on,  here  we  are^  and  we  con- 
tinue  to  make  our  way  in  a world  often  antaGonistic  to  the  hiGhest  ideals  we 
advocate  out  of  the  tradition  and  heritaGe  of  Israel.  If  you  wish  to  help 
us  in  ovlr  endeavors,  for  ^ embody  Life,  then  we  ask  for  your  contribution; 
by  so  doinc  yo.  will  be  a part  of  life  as  well,  you  wil]|help  to  build  and  re- 
new.  fer  Yhe  efforts  which^otivate  us  here  are  the  symbol  and  the  substance 
of  all  that  a human  beinG  has  ever  striven  for  in  the  course  of  centuriesj^^ 
We  speak  of  him  whom  you  lost,‘^^we  speak  of  him  who  is  still  by  your  side;ץןwe 
refer  to  ourselves  conscious  of  our  own  frailty.  Join  us,  then,  in  buildiriG, 
in  affirmiiiG  our  devotion  to  life,  in  makinG  our  sorrow  a pathway  throuGh  the 
wilderness  towards  a meaningful  and  blessed  existence  with  its  roots  in  Juda- 
ism.  Give  to  our  support,  help  us  in  our  worthy  work  and  Give  to  the  very 
best  of  your  ability,  tor  ys'u  nne  ■jK.i Idi iiB  a new  life.  Will  the  ushers  please 

P Afl]  jfililt, 

come  forward*  . . ^ f ' 


^CWIV£S 
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SHEMOS 


INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 ths  Sab.  begin  read  2nd  of  5 Bks,  "Shemos",  Exodus. 

2 basis  of  our  people's  history  formed  In  Gen;  now  r 
ready  to  begin  wth  actual  historical  process 

3 In  so  doing,  come  Into  contact  with  Moses;  grt  flgr 
of  our  ancient  heritage 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Moses'  story  makes  fascinating  reading  but  It  Is 
within  context  of  his  discovery  of  Gd^j^a^  we  cai^^ 
find  some  of  scientific  evidence  of  ef 

2 there  are.  In  terms  of  Moses,  dlff  versions:  one  fr 
J (Jahweh),  one  for  E (Elohlm)  & 1 for  P (Priest) 

3 each  version  re  M Is  sep  & distinct  and  each  one  coi 
tributes  something  of  grt  worth  to  totality  of  mess, 

BODY 

JAHWEH 

1 ths  Is  oldest  version,  tells  of  burning  bush^^ktl- 

2 sacred  ground,  takes  off  shoiis 

3 Gd  knows  of  people's  hardship  before  He  Is  told 

4 people  , however,  will  not  believe  Moses;  thus,  rod 
to  perform  mlracles/maglc  & hand  becomes  leprous 

5 Moses  not  eloquent;  Gd  will  Inspire  his  speech  so 
that  ״I  will  be  thy  mouth" 

6 people  believed 
B ELOHIM 

1 humble  sheperd  who  finds  Gd  on  or  at  Mt  Horeb,  from 
which  Gd  calls  to  him 

2 here  there  Is  no  burning  bush,  no  sacred  ground  but 
Moses  hides  his  face  In  awe 

3 problem  now  Is  that  M wgnts  IdeAClf Icatlon  of  Deity 
What  Is  Thy  name?  & Gd  answers  "I  am  that  I am!" 

4 It  Is  In  terms  of  this  designation  that  Israelites 
will  llRten»^nd  ther-  Is  no  problem  here  In  terms 
of  Moses'  eloquence'^•׳» *■ 

5 the  Identification  of  Deity  Is  sufficient;  He  Is  the 
Only  Gd  and  knowing  this  there  is  no  need  of  any- 
thing  else• 

C PRIESTLY 

1 again,  quite  different  vXerslon  and  much  later  In 
time 

2 here  we  are  not  even  told  where  Interview  takes  plac 

3 Gd  Identifies  Himself  right  away  but  again  In  dlff 
terms  than  In  two  pretlous  versions:  here  He  Is  /"Y" 

and  links  Himself  with  Abe,  Isaac  % Jacob. 

4 major  source  of  Identification  here  18  Covenant  Idea 
which  dates  back  to  Abe  but  does  not  take  final  shap 
until  the  revelation  at  Mt.  Sinai• 


5  M speaks  without  preliminary  prepjaratlcns  euch  as 


SBHMOS  (CONTINUED. ) 

rod  or  hand  or  Name,  etc.  but  people  will  not  llste 

6 why?  bee.  "there  Is  no  spirit  in  them  by  reason  of 
their  cruel  bondage." 

7 If  I^aelltes  will  not  listen  to  him,  how  about  Phar 

8 now  comes  Introduction  of  Aaron  as  spokesman;  good 
from  priestly  pt  of  view  bee.  this  Implies  that  Aar 
who  was  to  become  chief  priest,  was  In  on  processs  "י 
of  history  from  the  very  beginning. 

9 In  final  analysis,  Aaron  will  convince  Pharaoh  and 
process  of  history,  as  signified  In  terms  of  Coven, 
will  be  fulfilled. 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1  see  different  !!Versions  of  same  episode  part  of  our 
religious  heritage 

2 see  tן^here  different  Ideas,  concepts  and  values 
brought  to  the  fore. 

3 scientific  analysis  can  do  much  for  us  and  can  help 
us  understand  process  of  history  much  better 

B SPECIFIC 

1 but  this  analysis  does  not  detract  from  the  essence 
of  our  story  whatever 

2 Moses  still  remains  that  one  individual  who  led  us 
out  of  slavery  toward  experience  of  freedom 

3 situations  may  vary  but  essential  characteristic  Is 
always  the  same:  ours  Is  a heritage  of  freedom  and 
moral  right  which  ought  never  be  forsaken  by  any  of 
us. 

4 It  Is  this  lesson,  no  matter  whaj  scientific  back- 
ground,  which  remains  vital  for  us  even  In  our  day. 

AMEN. 


HEB.  TAB.,  SAT.  A.M.,  December  31»  1966 


»THE  JEWISH  MESSIAH.  'י 

Friends,  at  this  season  of  the  year  ״hen  the  (jeneral,  non-Je״lsh  public 
is  concentratlne  on  Its  ״reat  relidl״״«  holiday,  ״e  Jews  can  survey  the  con- 
text  and  meaning  of  this  season  in  a relaxed  and  objective  manner.  We  note, 
of  course,  first  and  foremost  that  the  non- Jewi sh  world  is  faced  with  a major 
problem  in  terms  of  emphasis:  should  this  be  a'*^^  with  a pur*ly  reltrious 
approach  as  it  was  primarily  intended  or  should  it  be  the  major  commerd^al 
season  of  the  year  as  it  had  become  all  over  the ״ ״rid?  We  know  from 
facts  and  statistics  that  the  "Xmas  season"  as  it  is  euphamlstl  cally  called, 
extending  as  it  does  from  the  day  after  ThanksgivlnG  until  this  very  d,1y,  is 
the  major  economic  support  of  our  retj^l  stores  and  for  many,  if  not  most, 
commerical  outlets  it  is  the  se.,s״n  of  the  year  which  either  assures  them  of 

"^’,!TT^^nt-rr it  plunges  them  into  bankruptcy.  This 


state  of  affairs  is  true  not  only  of  our  own  country  but  of  Europe  as  well•, 
and,  only  recently  newspaper  artides  hl״hlighted|the  fact  that  the  same  buying 
fever  for  the  Xmas  holiday  had  made  significant  advances  in  Asia,  notably  Jap- 


״n.  In  a further  dilution  of  the  essential  message  of  the  holiday  ״negates 
the  many  musical  programs  which  are  announced  for  this  time  of  year  but  al- 
most  all  of  them  outside  the  context  of  the  religin.s  service.  They  surely 
add  to  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  the  season,  which  are  undeniable,  but  they 
surely  do  ^t  add  to  the  religiosity  of  spirit  which  should  be  associated  with 

the  holiday. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  season  in  its  most  profound  sense 
is  , ! mi  dev״״t  non-Jews  readily  acknowledge  and  bemoan. 

The  average  Gentile  has  forgotten, or  unfortunately  ,.eglects^that  Christmas 
means,  in  its  simplest  and  most  precise  definition,  the  "birth  of  Christ"  and 
those  ״h.^re  Xians  are,  again  by  definition,  "believers  in  Christ"  in  the  most 
specific  sense  of  that  word.  As  a consequence,  then,  what  should  he  for  t^  ^ 
the  most  holy,  sacred  and  awesome  time  of  year  has  lost  its  sig-ni  fi  cance ; ** 
recognized  as  a~^,nf7f.^or  when  all  those  who  aro  not  Jews  and 


when  all  those  who  are  not  Jews  and 


yet  part  of  the  western  stream  of  relit;!  oiis  life,  Linill'• ווי י  ackin^J^edge 
reaffirm  their  faith  in  him  who  had  cone  to  earth  some  two  thousand  years  at;o 


ii . 


and  who,  by  birtue  of  his  death,  had  presented  to  the  non-Jew  an  opportunity 
for  vicarious  atonement.  “Believe  in  me  and  ye  shall  live;  accept  me  and  ye 
shall  be  saved;  acknowledge  me  and  ye  shall  be  reborn  to  Eternal  Life:  thus 
goes  the  refrain, and  in  the  realm  of  theology  there  is  no  more  awesome  or 
sacred  message  for  the  Xian.a»*i  Jt  ought  surely  to  touvh  his  heart  and  soul. 
Thus,  as  we  survey  the  comme rl^a Lizatiun  of  the  season  we  can  readily  see 
and  appreciate  how  far  from  the  center  of  committment  the  non-'^ew  has  strayed 
^'or,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  essence  of  ttls  season  of  the  year  is  to 
be  found  in  the  thouglit  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  that  fehose  who  believe 
in  him  shall  obtain  the  grace  of  salvation  in  the  world  to  come . a«d-»  hnl 1 live 
in  ו ntatr  nf  hnly  pnavn  i  יי’ ■ ^ י י♦  - And  yet, 6ר101 ח  often  than  not,  just 
what  the  concept  of  "Messiah"  means  to  both  Jews  and  non-Jews  is  not  readily 
understood;  indeed,  one  can  s^y  that  if  anything,  it  is  tr^understood  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  theological  coifept  of  vital  importance  to  modern  man.  In 
terms  of  seeking  an  explanation  for  the  mefSiig  of  the  word  "Messiah"  from  the 
non* Jewish  point  of  view,  I recently  spent  several  hoiirs  in  the  libJtary  seek- 
ing  an  adequate  and  workable  definition  of  this  term;  notably,  I »«wtrated 
on  the  wording  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  but  also  referred  to  other  works. 
These  few  hours  of  concentrated  research,  on  a subject  whi4n  I had  not  fcoubhed 
in  many  a year,  were  a revelation.  Aside  from  a few  generalities,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  connedt, edcept  in  the  most  loose  sense  of  the  term,  the  concept 
of  Messiah  as  understood  by  the  Catholic  in  his  official  Encyclopedia  dtiil  the 
very  same  concept  as  it  is  understood  by  us.  One  readily  understands  that 
these  are  two  radically  different  religions  but  one  must  4so  never  forget 
that  it  u,.o  thrr  one  whio44  gave  brth  to  the  other;  naturally  one  would  expect״^ 
certain  divergence  of  emphasis  but  one  would  also  hope  to  find  a great  many 

C 

similarities.  To  make  a long  story  short,  to  read  the  article  on  "Messiah" 
in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  was  as  if  one  were  entering  another  world;  not 
even  the  biblical  refereiices  were  the  same!  Such  words  as  "faith",  belief  , 
"future"  or  even  "religion",  let  alone  "graced  or  "salvntion"  simply  do  not 
mean  the  same  things,  theologically  speaking,  although  both  we  and  they  use 


iii  . 


these)|words  in  the  context  of  the  }infills  h lan^^ja^je . '^  he  frame  of  Reference 
even  to  the  ■^ible  is  also  completely  dissiini  lar:  Psalms  is  linHJed  with  Isa- 
iah,  Daniel  with  Genesis  as  well  as  the  usual  vague  connections  between  the 


all 


«»-o 


major  proptiets  and  the  four  books  of  the  Gospels,  And,  finally, 


else  fails  the  official  encyclopedia  attdrnpts  to  reconcile  the  various  des- 


criptions  of  the  prophets  in  terms  of  the  "anointed”  with  sentence  which 

siirely  borders  on  the  mythological:  "The  full  light  of  the  Xian  dispensation 
revealed  their  reconciliation  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation".  In  short, 
the  aaiswer  to  the  one  mystery  is  a second  mystery. 

This  vague  approach  to  one  of  the  key  areas  of  -'Han  religion  is  all  the 
more  amazing  and  puzzling  when  one  encounters  the  Jewish  anproach  to  the  Mess 
iah.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  word  means  something  different  to  iis  than 
it  appears  to  indicate  to  others;  "Messiah"  strictly  translated  means  "anoint 
ed"  and  there  is  no  stipernatural  sense  attached  to  this  whatever.  In  fact, 
"anointed"  refers  in  most  instances  to  humaai  beings;  not  only  the  kings  but 
the  priesthood  as  well,  all  of  whom  derived  their  special  place  within  the 
community  of  Israel  by  virtue  of  their'  having  been  anointed  with  a small  a- 
mount  of  oil,  much  like  the  King  or  Queen  of  England  is  anointed  at  their  co- 


'iSi‘* 

ronation  still  in  our  own  day  and  age.  We  even  have  the  example  in  Isaiah 
where  Cyrus,  King  of  ■‘•''ersia,  is  o o n si־tier־ed  and  called  an  "anointed  one"  be- 


cause  after  the  baby Ionian  exile  he  issur^  permission  the  Israelites^ 

u 

return  to  their  homeland  under  Ezra  and  !'•ehemiah.  At  that,  Cyrus  was  neither 
anointed  by  a Jew,  nor  was  he  a Jew  but  tradition  attached  such  importance 
to  his  deed  that  we  called  him  by  the  very  name  which  we  later  applied  to 
one  of  the  House  of  David,  althoug••  Cyrus,  of  cotirse,  was  considered  a pagan. 
The  concept  of  a "savior"  or  a "Messiah"  in  the  sense  thiat  we  understand  the 
term  in  our  own  day  did  not  arise  until  mucfi  later  certainly  had  nothing 


born  of  a virgin  and  his 
Not  only  was  the  ^^ebrew  word 


Isaiah’s  prophecy  a child  will  be 

׳• « « 

called  Immanuel,  God  is  with  us! 


in  common  with 
name  was  to  be 


for  a "young  woman"  translated  erroneously  but  the  prophet  who  was  most  in- 
strumental  in  framing  the  picture  of  a personal  Messiah  or  one  on  a national 


iv/ 


/yjjf"  ^4״*־ 


*^w£1s  ^zekie  1 , **e  spoke  to  the  people  of  a new  era  which  was  surely  to  dawn 

for  them  once  they  had  returned  to  their  homeland  from  captivity  and  it  was 
this^wSTwho  set  up^  as  a standard  for  incentive  and  conduct  the  type  of  man 
who  was  to  r^^en^^the  kingship  of  David,  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  our 
ancient  history.  ־"here  was  no  reference  to  a divine  personality,  to  vica- 
rious  atonement,  to  a redemptive  role,  to  a suffering  servant,  or  to  a king- 
dom  of  God  on  earth;  all  these  were  later  non-vlewish  additions  to  the  besic 
Jewish  cry^for  a representative  of  the  House  of  Judah,  David  s heritage,  to 
renew  the  glory  of  old  during  which  time  the  nation  of  Israel  was  recognized 
for  its  leadership,  its  power,  its  prosperity  and  dven  for  its  military  might 
The  capital  was  Jerusalem  , the  Temple  was  our  central  place  of  worship  and 
the  rulers  were  the  kin<־;s  and  priests.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  mystic- 
al,  divine  or  vague  aboA.t  tlie  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah;  he  wOT;-m  1J0 
a man  would  restore  our  people  to  their  former  place  of  prominence  among 

the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  went  so  far  that  even  in  centuries  to  follow, 
if  the  ^ew  would  not  believe  in  the  concept  of  the  personal  Messiah  he  was 
never  persecuted,  or  accused  of  heresy,  or  excommunicated  for  his  non-belief. 
Judaism,  in  contrast  to  Aianity,  does  not  fall  with  ones  acceptance  of  the 
Messiah  concept. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  duty,  of  the  Messiah,  on  a personal  and 

national  level,  as  far  as  we  Jews  are  concerned  is totally  different  o^- 

\ 

that  which  makes  so  meaningful  a pattern  in  the  life  of  the  non- 
Jew.  Our  Messiah  is  to  lead  us  back  to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  he  is  to 
reestablish  the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple , ^that^is  to  institute  again  the 
Temple  worship  in  it^entirety,  and  he  is  to  bring  tliat  measure  of  peace  to 
our  earth  which  will  see  all  men  living  together  as  !)rothers.  Later,  in  an 
apocalyptic  vision,  at  the  end  of  days,  the  dead  will  rise  again  but  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  concept  of  our  "anoimted  one”.  ^ or  all 

ijUJi  io 

intents  and  pur  noses  oursfwi  1 1 be  a better  world  in  which  to  live,  nations 
shall  not  engage  in  war  anymore,  peace  will  reign  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
lion  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  a little  child,  in  all  his  simplicity. 


will  be  able  to  lead  us  toward  a brighter  and  better  future.  Indeed,  as ־* ־sa- 
iah  characterizes  him,  he  shall  be  above  all,  a maji  of  wisdom  and  kindness, 
a man  of  love  and  peace,  a man  of  reverence  and  a man  of  God,  Would  such 

a man  not  be  welcome  in  our  day  as  well;  do  we  not  have  need  of  him?  The 
commer^alism  of  this  season  is  appaiing  when  we  note,  for  all  faiths,  the 
strength  of  the  man  here  described: 

יי o shall  Come  forth  a shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  esse,  and  a ^,wig 
shall  grow  forth  out  of  his  roots. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  snd  un- 
ders tauding ; 

^he  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowle•  ge  and  of  the  fear  of 
ttie  Lord, 

And  his  delight  shall  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  and  he  shall  not  judge 

after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  decide  after  the  hearing  of  ears. 
But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  mid  decide  with  equity  tk  for 
the  meek  of  the  land; 

And  he  shall  smite  the  land  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath 
of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked. 

And  righ^ousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  lUns,  and  faithfulness  the 

י 

girdle  of  his  reins .י^ 

And  it  aäiall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  th^t  the  root  of  Jesse  that  standeth 
Pon  an  ensign  of  the  peoples,  unto  him  shall  the  nations  seek 
and  his  resting  placd  shall  be  glorious.' 

(♦They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain;  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 

As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. ) 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday ,' becember  23*  19bb 


JOSEPH'S  MATURITY:  VAYIGASH. 


INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

L there  are  2 truly  heartbreaking,  dramatic  moments 
In  Bible  & both  In  Gen  which  we  rd  at  ths  time• 

2 the  one  occurs  earlier  In  narr•  when  Jacob  has  tak 
bless  away  frm  brother  Esau  & approaches  father  to 
cry  out  of  depth  of  despair:  hast  thou  but  1 bless 

3 the  other  dramatic  & shattering  experience  comes 
In  T.  port  ths  morning  In  Vaylgash,  when  we  read 
the  story  of  Joseph  & his  dealings  with  brothers, 

B SPEVIPIC 

1 he  has  been  In  Egypt  for  some  time,  brothers  come 
to  him  for  food  but  only  now  ready  to  reveal  himsl 

2 second  dramatic  occurence:  does  my  father  yet  live 
out  of  depth  of  heart  wants  to  reestablish  bonds  o 
family  life 

3 but  In  this  small  quest  see  not  only  cooncem  of  a 
son  who  has  been  wronged  but  growth,  maturity  of  J 
as  a person  In  his  own  right• 

BODY 

A BROTHERS 

1 we  can  well  Imagine  consternation  of  brothers  when 
J,  reveals  himself• 

2 since  days  of  their  youth,  reviled  and  ridiculed 
their  young  brother,  even  went  so  far  as  to  «ell 
him  Into  slavery  and  caused  untold  anguish  to  fath 

3 this  perhaps,  aside  from  personal  hurt  to  Joseph 
Is  their  greatest  sin:  needless  sorrow  to  father, 

4 one  wonders  as  to  their  feelings  over  past  years 
remorse,  guilt,  soul-searching  but  now  retribution 
had  really  cought  up  with  them 

5 they  knew  that  whatever  would  follow  would  be  de 
served  because  of  their  shameful  actions;  now  they 
were  exposed  to  Dhelr  own  souls  and  one  wonders 
what  they  found• 

6 one  can  Imagine  the  fear  In  their  hearts  not  know 
Ing  what  action  Jdseph  would  take;  one  •<l)uld  not 
have  misunderstood  had  J•  thrown  them  Into  prison 
as  the  very  least  of  their  punishment• 

B JOSEPH 

1 but  ,bee•  of  type  of  person  J was,  revenge  was  not 
an  integral  part  of  his  make-up;  Just  the  opposite 

2 time  and  again  we  have  evidence  that  he  was  a very 
senfeltlve,  feeling  Individual  whose  outcry  for  his 
father  came  from  the  very  depdbhs  and  In  Its  Inten- 
slty  stirs  us  as  well• 

3 In  Aory,  we  see  him  as  a genuinely  sympathetic  man; 
after  feftlow  prisoners  had  their  dream,  which  he 
later  Interprets,  he  asks  "why  do  you  look  so  sad 


,,  VAYIGASH:  CON'T. 

today?  He  waםted  to  help  them  1מ  their  difficulty.^ 
4 when  he  was  taken  before  Pharaoh  to  interpret  his 
dreams,  he  responds י י  It  is  not  in  me,  Gd  will  give  PI 
an  answer  of  peace".  Again,  he  leads  away  from  h£’m- 
self 


5 It  is  in  this  context  that  Ph  recognizes  him  as  a mai 
"in  whom  the  spirit  of  Gd  is";  a far  cry  from  t^e 
selfish,  egotistical  & egocentric  Indlv  we  knew  flsf 
his  earlier  years• 

6 as  a consequence,  when  his  brothers  face  him,  he  re- 
veals  himself  and  he  sees  the  fear  in  their  faces 
which  feflect  the  anguish  of  soul  in  their  hearts,  hi 
knows  that  these  men  are  repentant 

7 in  response,  he  does  NOT  say,  I am  J ahd  I have  the 
authority  to  crush  you;  rather,  he  says,  I am  J,  is 
my  father  yet  alive!  or,  earlier,  I am  J,  yr  brother 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 the  lesson  is  arH— too  obvious  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned  for  the  chance  to  adjust  our  reaction  comes 
all  too  frequently  to  all  of  us,  sooner  or  later. 

2 we  have  all  been  faced  with  similar  situations;  we 
have  had  the  choice  to  respond:  I will  crush  you  or 
I am  yr  brother 

3 it  is  a matter  of  individual  personality  traits;  are 
you  sensitive,  feeling,  perceptive;  do  you  recognize 
the  trurmoll,  anguish,  heartache,  repentance  in  other 
or  do  you  insist  on  getting  your  ^e  no  matter  the 
degree  of  heartache  and  hardship  you  Impose? 

B SPECIFIC 

1  the  lesson  of  this  Torah  portion  tells  us  plainly  & 
skmply  what  our  response  should  be  & how  vital  our 
attitude  is  for  the  welfare  & wellbeing  of  fellow 
man 

2  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  gift  of  unity,  of 
family  love,  of  decency  within  us  & others,  this  is 
the  highest  goal  and  virtue,  as  exemplified  by  J • 

3 with  him,  let  us  never  seek  to  hurt  or  crush  those 
who  have  slighted  us  but  let  us  be  forgiving  and 
honorable  so  ^at  with  Joseph  w^  will  be  able  to 
say 

4 I am  J.  your  brother  and  we  shall  live  in  peace• 

ANEN.  I 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat•  A.M.,  Dec•  17,  1966 


S.Y.  AGNON  ; N ODELLAUHKATE ; 12^• 

Friend«,  as  Harold  Hlbal״«  pointed  out  In  the  November  1066  issue  of 

. XÄ  a- 1 י ״ r tl  .04-T’T-7r  »jm  it  1 S HIO  Te 

Brith’s  ״The  National  Jewish  Monthly  , ty 

tnan  likelF  tbr,״ » ־״־^־uld  have  paid  any  attention  at  all  to  Sbmuel  dosef 
A,non.  Not  only  does  be  belong  to  a minority  group  relgiously 
be  »rites  in  a minority  language,  lives  in  a relatively  insignificant  ״«d 
and  bas  been  translated  ratber  sparsely,  more  tb«n  this,  however,  no  one 
would  have  paid  any  attention  to  him  £or  his  message,  the 

writings,  is  certainly  not  on  a universal  plane.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 

• ,,ed  difficult  to  understand  and  of  deep  meaning ״ ״Ay  to  Jews 
highly  specialized,  difficult  . 

/ o this  writer  who  was  born  on  the  Meirt  day  of  the  bth  of  Av 

''-Today,  however,  this  wrir^er  w״״ 

1 ר • ^riT'c.T'v־  recoriiition  and  only  this — week^- 
1888  has  gained  international  literary  recognitxo  ^ 

״as  awarded,  at  the  age  of  78.  the  Nobel  Prize  for  bi/erature  by  the  King 
of  Sweden.  In  addition  to  this  matter  of  dates  and  f״cts.  be  becomes  the 
first  Jew.  let  alone  the  first  Israeli,  to  be  so  honored.  This.  mor.,׳tba״ 
anything  else,  is  a most  interesting  fact  for  Agno^,^  not  the  first  Hebrew 
״riter  or  the  first  Jew  to  be  nominated  for  tbis/b^־  BialiK  the  great 
poet  and  Buber  the  outstanding  philosopher-author  were  so  honored  some  years 

ago  but  it  fell  to  Agnon.  whom  unfortunately  all  too  few  of  the  general 

...  + oti.'illv  receive  the  ultimate  honor.  What,  then, 

public  can  understand,  to  ״ctually  receiv 

1 .-״.son  the  time  of  Bialik  and  Agnon;  what  happened  in  th 

is  the  difference  between  the  time  01 

I I ir-ri  H-iJialow’s  Comment ^ t hat  such  an  award  co.ild  n 
meantime  and  why  is  *±=0*^*  Kinaiow  ^ 

. ״ — ^ M y.ty. ? ■11^׳ 


-י־ד 


!*'ןץ) 


h״ve  been  presented  to  one  of  our  own  fifty  years  ago. 

_ 1 _ 1 I * Ilf  ־i  ■f*  oTin  Ä) s ״to  €^t*Y'  1 V ß 

these  questions  must  be  considered  - 

-■  c i.oinn’s  award  of  the  highest  internatlm  al  litcra 

at  appreciatl.m  of  Agnon  s award 

prize. 

First  and  foremost,  let  it  be  understood  that  there  have  always  been 
Higniy  readable  and  translated  Jewish  writers  on  the  literary  scene,  par- 
ticuiarly  in  America.  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Ben  Uech^  ^d  Meyer  Levi 
truly  great  authors  of  an  earlier  day  but  they/ WP,.  the  American  reading 
public  of  a group  ״i.icb  did  exist  but  which  was  somewhat  strange  and  above 
״different״, ^Äthe  average  individual  who  was  part  and  parcel  of  A- 


all 


ii 


märica.  Only  after  the  war,  as  Americans  and  Jews  came  to  know  each  other 
on  intimate  terms  both  on  the  homefront  and  on  the  battlefront  in  a joint  de- 
fense  of  their  country,  only  as  the  stru^^gle  of  the  Jew  became  public  proper- 
ty  in  terms  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  only  after  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
European  Jewry  became  a commonly  known  fact  did  the  literary  Jew  make  inroads 
into  the  lartje  market  of  tlie  averai;e  reader.  It  all  started  with  reflections 
on  the  war  years  in  novels  by  Mailer,  Shaw  and  Jones  who  depicted  Jews  in  the 
outfits  and  actions  they  described;  it  readied  full  acceptance  with  Wouk's 
classic  description  of  middle  class  Jewish  Americana  in  "Marjorie  Morning- 
star".  By  contrast  with  an  earlier  year,  Laura  Hobson's  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment"  was  read  but  not  understood  until  Gregory  Beck  appeared  in  the  movie! 
From  that  ppint  on,  the  Jewish  writer  was  not  to  be  stopped  and  we  all  know 
the  names:  Koth,  *־^alamud.  Bellow,  Kaufman,  Friedman,  ^ris  and^let  us  not  for- 
get  ^''arry  Golden.  All  of  a sudden,  to  read  about  a '^ew  or  the  Jews  in 

general  became  not  only  acceptable  but  the  height  of  sophistication;  all  of 
a sudden,  every  Gentile  knew  of  at  least  one  Jew  with  whom  he  worked  or  lived 


or  rode  on  the  commuter  train  wini  (!abify  fit  iivfe^nne  nt  t |Tr /st  preot.ypco 

I WjL  — 

ci  diJcus-TXCrm  uni  irhn  now  easily  reconizable.  It  has  even  come  to  the 

-T-  1 ״ ״ 

point  where  such  special  ,״ri  tf>y>s  as  Eli  Wiesel  or  Isaac  Singer  found  a meas- 


ure  of  acceptance  by  the  intel ligentiia  and  a writer  such  as  o 


itera^jL^ 


Agnon  ^e?n  now  b־e  cited  in  all  of  the  small^  but  highly  lit eraitjL. magazines . 

The  pouint  at  issue  is  such,  again  as  Hibalow  pointed  out  quite  correctly^  in 
hin  •trtirlrt  that  no  major  magazine  is  being  published  today  which  does  not 
have  at  least  one  refer <>nce  to  Jews  or  Judaism  and,  conversely,  a new  non- 
Jewish  writer  who  tells  of  Americana  in  terms  of  his  own  experiences  has  real 
di^fficulty  in  mulring  nr/t  ”y— the  best  seller  ■o  i 1 o 8..  The  war  years  and 
their  aftermath,  in  short,  have  brought  a revolution  to  bear  on  Jewish  li- 

/« ״ ־-^ 

terary  circles  and,  in  addtion,  ia־־ a better  understanding  of  Jews 

״ 

by  our  fe  1 low  non-‘^  ev>d  sh  ״American  ci  tizens . Today,  to  be  Jewish  is  to  be  "in 
while  fifty  years  ago  the  Jew  as  a recent  immigrant  greenhorn  was  beneath 
contempt  and  certainly  not  worthy  of  literary  c onsiabr ation  except  perhaps  ja«־־ 


iii. 


as  a subject  for  a sociological  study,  by  ■asni»  eBa4n.1 1’C-scmnrgr . 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  can  best  undent  and  the  Nobel  award  to  Af;- 
non  while  nialik  and  duber  w>ay-  havcfbetm  n<1mi1aated  -Utrtr  never  seriously  con- 


Also,  in  the  li^^ht  of  the  past  Afjnon  most  pro- 


sidei'ed» 


bably  never  considerctl  himself  even  as  a candidate  for  such  an  honor  and,  as 
a consequence,  no  one  w^,s  more  surprised  than  he  when  the  news  of  the  acfeiia! 
award  was  announced. ־‘ ־t  was  and  is  an  extraordinary  honor  not  only  for  him 
but  for  the  State  of  Israel  and  by  inference,  for  all  Jdws  the  world  over. 

The  history  of  A(;non  is  classically  Jewish;  born  in  (Jalicia  he  was  influenced 
by  the  Zionist  cause  from  infancy  and  at  the  age  of  15  already  had  published 
some  of  his  early  works  in  local  Zionist  periodicals,  writing  both  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Yiddish.  In  I908 , at  the  age  of  20,  with  the  various  early  Zionist 
Congresses  behind  him  and  Herzl  already  dead  for  the  past  four  years,  he  began 

i . 

his  ^>\1rney  toward  the  land  of  Palestine  where  he  settled  first  in  '^affa  l>ut 

lafer  moved  to  Jerusalem.  However,  he  felt  unfulfilled  and  in  1913  he  return- 

ed  to  burope  with  specific  residence  in  Herlin■  th  ere  he  lived  through  the 

־w 

first  World  War,  until  194#  when  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  During  his  stay 
in  Germany,  however,  certain  major  encounters  took  place:  he  met  and  married 
^in  1919Nthe  daughter  of  a German  professor,  he  met  and  studied  with  Huber 
and  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  phiiosophers ' love  of  Chadidism,  and  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  immerse  himself  in  the  major  literary  activities  oi  the 
time  as  these  were  ( Iim  11  i gh  1)1^1^43/ b f the  western  world.  These  were  all  to 


time  as  these  were  (Iim  11  i gh  wf  the  western  world.  These  were  all  to 

have  a profound  influence  on  his  later  writ!  jigs  and  after  the  Arab  riots  in 
1929,  when  his  house  was  destroyed,  by.,  them,  he  returned  again  to  Berlin,  left 
his  wife  to  recuperate  from  the  shock  with  her  father  and  he  usedthis■  time» 
Ä4»«fe-t  three  -#^»+4years , to  travel  extensively  ami  to  study  the  life  and  ways 


deep  in  the  heart  of  Galicia  and  Poland. 


of  his  antecedents 


He  finally  returned  to  Jerusalem  for  good  in  1932,  never  moved  Crom  th<?^and 
still  lives  in  the  same  house  that  he(  oc cupie((^f irs t 3^1  years  ago.  There  is 
only  one  other  vital  aspect  of  his  journeying  to  be  discussed,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  When  ho  was  first  in  Germany  he  met  the  head  of 


the  schoocen  publishing ״״ ־pa״y 1>״ ״  f<>--־>״־d  ״ partnership  «ith  him.  His 

works  were  aceepted  by  this  firm,  an<l  a major  agreement  was  reached־  As״on  was 
to  receive  a small  hut  adequate  stipend  for  the  rest  of  his  life  so  as  to  he 
free  of  economic  worry.  -1>1״  «-ote  his  entire  life  to 

writing.  schocken  held  exclusive  publishing  rights,  first  in  German,  then  in 
״ehrew  and  now  in  English  and  their  years/,!  investment,  stretching  hack  to/he 

days  of  World  War  I find  fruition  and  reward  w״h  the 

. e,e*״־ ״ ״rs  of  auhsidv.  their  14^1ייי־  is  being 


ar  more  than  fifty  years  of  subsidy,  th  eir  ^^־Sihird  is  being 

un  the  part  of  Schocken  Publishing  House  the  investment  was  really  never 
more  than  an  act  of  faith;  very  few  people  throughout  the  world  even  knew  of 
Agnon  and  only  a very  few  actually  read  his  ״or«  in  the  original.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Agnon■  s writ  ■ng  is  somethint;  special,  it  is  f1.11  ״f  “ib- 
lical  and  Talmudic  allusions  throughout  his  tradiAonal  Hebrew  style.  A non- 
Jew  might  well  he  abl^t  to  understand  the  superficial  message  of  the  story  hut 
it  takes  the  knowing  Jew  to  truly  appreciate  his  depth  of  Jewish  perception. 
Every  sentence  has  something  novdl.  diffXerent  an.i  unique  about  it,  the,-e  is 
constant  reference  hack  to  tradition,  Chasidism,  Talmud,  the  rabbis  andjf. 

of  course,  to  the  basic  sentiments  to  be  found  in  the  biblical  text.  As  a 
consequence,  his  writintjs  while  not  in  time,  nevertheless  in  substance,  span 
approximately  six  generations,  from  the  early  Chasidim  of  the  18th  cedury  to 
the  creation  of  the  mode״.  State  of  Israel  in  the  20th  cen.,ry.  In  this  he  is 
more  than%S^e,  he  ls'^«^l  and  his  knowledge  of  Jewish  ways  and  life  is 
superb.  “is  writings  have  a constant  yearning  and  longing  for  the  roots,  the 
ogigins  of  our  faith  as  a people,  ho  seeks  out  a continuity  which  links  the 
past  With  the  present  and  searches  for  the  proper  path  toward  the  future,  a״t 
With  it  all  he  never  forgets  to  give  adequate  honor  and  attention  to  the  center, 
the  core, of  our  tradition  from  which  all  references  flow  and  to  which  all ־ ״,ys 
of  Jewish  life  are  tied.  “־  is.  in  other  words,  not  everyone's  writer,  his 
stories  do  not  have  proper  heginuings.  proper  middles  and  proper  coneluslons. 

If  you  are  locking  for  this^  direct  and  almost  static  type  of  presentation 
then  Agnon  is  not  your  kind  of  author  hut  if  y..״  are  willing  to  let  him  lead 


V, 


you  thro11f;h  the  maze  of  CdatradictionsjK , mj^stical  allusions  and  fanciful  fan- 
tasles  which  make  up  the  stran^jeness  of  the  mind  and  the  inner  workinfjs  of 
the  Jewish  lifeblood  of  our  people,  then  by  his  deviotis  and  yet  direct  means 
Atjnon  will  lead  you  not  necessarily  toward  man  or  even  yourself  biit , by  in- 
direction,  towards  Judaism  and  God. and  only -then  toward  ־ntm  Her  undurst  and 
. Above  all,  he  will  teach  us  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

For  all  of  his  depth  of  perception,  A^pion  althout^h  recognized  as  one  of 
ttie  leading  writers  of  our  time  and  winner  of  many  prominent  awards,  has  not 
founded  a school  and  has  no  imitators,  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  any.  If 
he  is  compared  at  all,  it  is  to  Katfka  and  more  recently,  and  perhaps  more 

'׳־ >—י׳־ג'■ 

correctly,  toward  Faiilkner  fm  ttia  i^murieaii  86>־תיזךס־  As  attempts  to  find 

a core  through  the  media  of  his  southern  famdies^  for  in  him,  as  well,  t-be-err 
IS  ^ concerry  ^o׳r  the  figures  ofy|o IrtFworld  and  their  positive  negative  or 
indifferent  response  to  the  challenges  of  a new  world.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
dharacterizes  Ag^non  best  and  through  this  gift  of  authorship  he  demons!  rat- 
es  bcrwt  the  depth  and  perception  of  Judaism's  old  and  tried  values  in  the 
realm  of  contemporary  needs.  His  winning  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
has  not  only  won  honors  fornis  own  person  but  for  each  of  us < ftsr  what  he  re- 

' ä . t . s t n 


IL,  \jui-iAA 


presents  is  the  Judaism  of  the  past  as  we  live  it־ij1-׳our  duv  and  . In  tta, 
terms  and  in  tribute  to  S,  Y,  Agnon  we  sayi  may  his  strength  and  his  years 


inc.'ease^  and  may  he  live  ' ל C-^\ 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  Hecember  16,  1966. 
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TENTH  ANNIVEHSAHY  RESPONSE. 


INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 feil  like  just  been  Bar  M!  Sometimes  har<l  to  realx?: 
that  not  only  been  r.  here  10  yrs  but  was  HM  frm  th 

pulpit  a littlfe  over  25  yrs  ago. 

2 did  not  think,  25  yrs  ago,  that  occas  such  as  this 
would  come  to  pass;  am  happy  it  did  & am  delighted 
that  you  have  come  to  share  this  Simcho  with  me, 

B WM.  ROSICNTHAJJ^ 

1 am  very  grateful  to  RABBI  V/ILLIj\M  A HOSENIJIALL  fr 
hs  expression  of  f^ndship;  we  were  conterap  alread 
at  H.U.&.  &.  have  known  each  other  more  than  15  yrs. 

2 have  always  valued  his  high  intellect,  caliber  <& 

depth  of  perception  ^ 

3 as  personal  friends,  who  have  shared^ joyl^  & sadness 
which  have  touched  our  fam. , delighted  he  could  be 
here  today  as  my  colleague. 

C KURT  SCHLOSS 

1 extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  MR.  KURT  SCHLOSS,  1st 
VP  of  this  cong  for  his  words  of  praise.  I hope  he 
represents  sentiments  of  congregation  as  well. 

2 am  not  certain  that  I deserve  all  he  has  said  btit 
assxire  him,  a»  friend  of  family  for  more  than  two 
decades  ^ as  ofific  of  this  Syn,  that  1*11  try  to 

live  up  to  high  -eSiifear  of  his  warm  assessment  of  my 
achievements  and  capabilities. 


BODY 


NOT  with  us  today: the 
who  have  answered  a 


SADNESS 

perhaps  siixce  he  speaks  of  cong,  this  the  proper 
time  to  menti<in  that  this  eve  of  joy  is  also  mixed 
with  sadness 

am  aciitely  aware  of  all  those 
offic,  Brd 

Higher  call , iijfiiiy  ■fTTn 

I say  to  their  families  partic: 
am  personally  deeply  grieved  at  the  emptiness  of  2 
seats:  a)  my  father,  MICHAEL  LEHMAN  a former  VP  of 
this  cong;  whose  uatimely  d.  ^ early  illness  robbed 
our  family  of  source  of  true  insp,  <ic  blessing;  and 


forgotten'״! 


they  not 


SHAW,  an  extraordinary  personality 
will  always  cherish,  sincrl 

regrejft^  that  ()ur  Pres.  MR.  MORRIS  A. 
tis  due  to  illness  but  we  extend  to 
of  fam  present,  our  heartiest  good 
& speedy  recovery. 


b)  MRS.  MAXINE 
whose  memory  I 
lastly,  deeply 
ENGEL  not  with 
him,  thru  memb 
wishes  for  a full 
Vy^.E 


OF  JUDAISM 

while,  as  I say,  the  speakers  this  eve  have  been 
all  too  extrav  in  their  words  of  congrats  priis 
I do  feel  that  they  are  gtiilty  of  an  omission 
the  real  contrib  of  these  past  10  yrs  finds  ex- 


B 
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one  find  a more  noble  person  upon  Whom  to  pat 

ern  ע non  dreams,  hopes  aji^i  rat  ions  yearh  as  a r- 

As  a rabbi,  teach  ,friend  & as  a person  he  exernplifs 
the  very  best  wich  one  hiim^n  bein^;  can  offer  anothr, 
He  has  been  fjd  enou^^h  to  share  our  joys  (it  our  sorrw 
our  hopes  &.  our  dreams,  our  failin<;s  & our  shortcom 
know  that  as  a fami  have  been  truly  e 

riched  & ennobled  bee  he  part  of  our  lives! 
his  wonderful  messafle  of  this  eve  will  be  heeded  <fc 
we  are  better  bee.  of  it,  i am  deeply  grateful  to 
him  for  his  kind  words,  . 

ray  yrs  in  Halto,  prior  to  corain^;  here,  were  jApf/jr  6c 
satisfying-  ones  dc  -L  count  them  as  among  the  happies 
of  my  life;  itjog^^who  made  those  yrs  memorable  are 
the  friends  there  i'c  who  are  here  this  eve  • 

I welcome  them  thru  thr  rep  on  our  pulpit,  MR.  SAMU 
S.  STRUUSE,  a past  pres  of  Temple  Ü.S.,  My  prayer 
is  that  this  friendship  will  cont  6c  sustain  us  fr 
many  more  years  to  come. 

F.miLY 

perhaps  you  will  permit  me  just  a personal  word  as 
extend  my  gratitiide  to  members  of  my  own  family  who 
have  given  me  loyalty,  love  6c  un<lers t aiiding  over  th 
Course  of  tliese  many  years 

ray  wife,  my  mother,  my  parents 
I say  a simple  but  sine;  Th  U! 


D 


in  partic  I 
in  law.  To 


this  observance  fall 
more  than 


refer  to 
them  all 

CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 it  is  an  accident  of  time  that 
on  Sh,  Chanukoh  but  it  is 


. nevertheless, 

approp.  Chan  = Ded  & that  is'J^ne  word,  one  concept 
one  characteristic  which  ties  us  all  toirether: 

RAHBI  ROSENTllALL  in  his  ded  as  a friend;  CiLNTOR  EHR 
in  his  ded  as  a servant  of  his  people;  RAHBI  SHAW  i 
his  ded  as  a rabbi  transcending  limitations  of  city 
special  cong  or  partic  membership;  <ic  this  coneretra- 
tion's  ded  to  Gd.  ^ ^ 

in  add,  I hope  you  will  accept  my  !)lÄedge  for 

cont  ded  to  welfare,  continuity  6c  strength  of  yoi 
the  cong  of  H.T.,  in  the  community  of  Israel 
in  this  spirit  of  ded  & with  this  pledge  !«*tied  in 
tirnately  to  this  joyous  festival,  let  us  hear  the 

chant  for  lighting  of  Chanukoh  candles  6c  sing  toget 
er  the  Chanuko^  hymn  ^ 

to  bo  found  in  yr  prayerbooks  on  pages  01  & 02•  as 
we  all  rise. . . ’ 

Heb.  Tabernacle;  Friday  Evening;  December  9,  1966 


speaker 


Anniversary  Service;  ^Snbbi  i^haw: 

^ Li..  / ''יJLcLjLl 


ff 


presslon  in  thouchl^that  Here  at  IlT  have  never  sold 

} that  is  to  say,  with  forces  of  ty , ostenta,^ 

triteness  & superficiality 11 ״  about  us,  in  this 
conK  never  surrend,  to  lowest  common  demon;  have 
not  made  of  this  Syn  a social  center,  h״ve  not  per 
mitted  entrance  to  forces  of  irrel  & irreverence, 

4 & have  not  made  of  Jiid  a weak  & crude  instrument  f 

Dcrsonal  satisfact  or  gain  ■ a.1_  ^ 

5 to  contrary,  have  always  hpheld  trad  ofA faith  of  r 
fathers,  have  always  striven  fr  highest,  most  nobl 
& most  sacred  expressions  of  ifleals  «f  Judaism.  ;ז: 

6 Have  not  made  of  this  a״Hand-Aid  Uel  which  seeks  t 
cure,  haphazardly,  this  ill.  ״r  that  cut  or  bruise 
but  have  done  our  best  to  religiously 

m^  with  benefit  & bless  of  our  ancient  6־  holy  fat 

7 anywisone  who  says  that  ^fOd  is  Dead  has  no 

ths  cong  at  prayer,  has  not  felt  its  mood 
& has  not  sensed  its  ^ura  ״f  worship  & sacred  dev 
which  ha\^made  of  this  a Kehiloh  »edosho . 

(igesuLt  of  this  affi-at^on  can  be^^seen 

"-^Lh.'.ld  h״«  Gd  6,  how  pleus  it  is  fr  breth  So  dwell 

0S:f  anyomj  doubts  my  words  or  if  anyone  questions  t 
of  the  strength,  longevity  or  vitality  of 
ths  60  yr  old  cong,  need  only  to  look  around  them 

0 see  here  dev,  attentive,  believing,  good  ך 

all  young  people;  a solid  cong  ,^hich  staiids  for  gfj 
ds  the  name  of  which  stands  fr  honor  in  comrminity, 

■י  vwi  1 vn<'\ 

'1  of  course,  emphasis  on  positive  nrient  reiJud  & the 
otren(.th  not  to  surremler  to  forces  which  seek  o 
weaken  cords  of  faith  which  tie  us  to^.ether,  do  not 
^row  out  of  a vacuum 

f^for  resolve  to  meet  challenge  fully  & well,  am  deep 

ly  indebted  to  two  individuals:  , . ,p  , 

a)  CiVNTOk  lillKEMjEHGwho  has  l)een  my  friend  friend 
of  family  for  25  yrs , ^י(^^J^as  sliown  qual 

of  dev  ded,  qual  of  hurnJinity  which  are  not 

only  a joy  to  behold  but  an  inspir  to  us  all.  lo 
him  to  EJlJlENimUG  I express  my  deep  respect  * 

gratitude  for  their  friendship  both  in  my  name  ^ th 
of  my  faoxiX  loved  ones.  1  י״ ״  grateful  to  him  for 
his  wonderful  words  Init  I know  that  personally, 
we  of  11. T.,  are  except  fortunate  to  have  some  one 
״f  his  caliber/at  our  side! 

I,  sec  nrtly.  Sy  heart  G״es  out  t״  I.A״״I  SHAW  who. at 
grt  sac  & in  the  midst  of  deep  personal  affliction 
has  made  the  trip  to  be  with  us  this  ״ 
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BUYING  CHiVNUKOH  GIF'TS  FOR  UUH  CHILDREN. 

I״  a recent  issue  ״f  the  New  Yorker  maeazine  there  appeared  a 


cartoon  which  is  sy.hCic  of  ־SSr  s״h,iect)׳־t  his  evening־  Bnyinc  -hanukoh  ״ifts 
for  our  children.  The  scene  depicts  the  office  of  a toy  ״,anufacturer  and  on 
the  wall-shelves  are  typical  h־ift  itens־  a tank,  laree  «״n*.  soldiers,  rocket 
Ships  and  airplane  carriers.  At  the  desk  the  boss  is  seated  and 

,״e  at  his  salesman  demonstrating  his  latest  toy  invention־  a mechanical  dove 
״tth  an  olive  branch  in  her  mouth,  and  she  is  strutting  up  and  down  the  desk. 
The  reaction  of  the  hoes  makes  the  cartoon  appear  funny  but  the  message  is 
to  be  understood  only  half  in  Jest;  he  shm.ts  at  the  salesman.  What  s the^ 
matter,  are  you  crazy7"  In  short,  in ־, ״r  day  and  age.  doves  with  olive  br־.ch- 
es  in  their  beaks  are  not  welcome,  are  abnormal  within  the  context  of  our  times 
and  have  no  place  man־־f acturing  concern.  The  cartoon.  I believe, 

aptly  miiai־ch8״  the  tenor  of  our  time  as  we  parents  Jl. ״I  11  - prepare  or 

did  already  buy  the  Chanukoh  gifts  for  our  childref.  Indeed . J-b״,״  it  reflects 
the  complex  task  all  parents,  both  Jewish  and  non-Jewis^ho  buy  gifts  at 

this  season  of  the  year  for  their  youbö-sters . ' 

appalling  answer  of  the  boss  in  our  cartoon  is  readily  by  all 

״P  os  ״ho  have  had  the  opportunity  to  venture  recently  into  a t^  stor,,^ 
who  have  watched  some  of  the  «at?  advertisements  on  tetevislon^or  who  have  seen 
eome  of  the  toy  descriptions  in  the  cnta*0R..es  which  are  being  circulat^t 


it  reflects 


for  your  information  I would  like  to  read  !.״  y n,1  n imn  dnny.Pi.pyey^^  toys 

available  to  your  children  and  grandchildren. 

I ׳X ד ׳ ר  x-x-i  cot»  <?»»t  known  as  "llami  1 tcy' s -*-nvad  — 

You  may.  for  instance,  purchase  a 17  piece  set  known 

ers״  for  the  reasonable  price  of  .8.97•  can  set  it  up  to  represent  ״an 

invasion  of  monstrjfous  !,.sects,  their  claws  ready  to  snap;  a 9"  Spider  aud 

3 mini-monsters  crawl  from  their  cave  to  grasp  for  the  very  lives  of  your  men. 

Whi/rling  above,  a special  helicopter  drops  its  deadly  plastic  bombs  and  your 

״i,hty  tank  shells  the  invaders.״  Then  th״.-e  ־s  the  example  of  the  Ideal  Ipy 

Corporation  which  is  intended  to  improve  the  engindiring  skills  of  y״״r  child- 

re ״ ־״a  bridge  explodes,  trees  falls,  machine  guns  chatter,  a truck  rumbles 


- c catalogues  ha.sifeomo  into  my  hamls/^rlT^nt ly 

this  time  of  year.  One  of  th  . I ^ P 
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unto  the  mined  bridge  which  then  explodes,  causing  !he  bridge  to  break  into 
two  flying  sections”.  There  are  other,  equally  worthwhile  toys  availableS 
”a  machine  gun  which  actually  vibrates  and  chatters  when  fired”,  ”twin  How- 
itzers  which  fire  a continuous  barrage”,  a ”booby  trap  that  explodes  and 
causesjthe  men  to  fly  in  all  directioTis”  and  all  of  these  delightful  gift 
items  arejavai  !able  for  a mere  i$4,98,  batteries  not  included.  Of  course,  if 
the  foregoing  is  too  mild  for  your  boy  or  girl,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
allign  yourselves  with  the  James  Bond  craze;  a complete  kit  is הי*!^ ך  available, 
t n jriiTT  -tt  includes  the  following  vitally  necessary  items;  a laser-beam  tor- 
ture  machine,  a flame  throwing  tank  which  spews  out  plastic  flames  when  you 

press  a button,  a ciistom  built  car  ,^ith  a bullet  shield  that  rises,  a license 

plate  that  rotates,  and  a deadly  whirling  knifelike  shaft  of  plastic  that  / 
comes  out  of  the|hubcap,  bullet  proof  office  desk  and,  lastly,  a pool  table 
that  flips  open  to  reveal  a map  of  Fort  Knox,  Suppose,  however,  that  this 
modern  arsenal  does  not  appeal  to  you,  you  might  wish  to  go  back  a f ew  years 
to  tlie  era  of  the  second  World  War  and  buy  for  your  youngster  a Gun^pHo 
Commando  Outfit  which  features:  a gun  that  laiinches  a grendde,  fires  an  anti- 

tank  rocket,  an  armor  piercing  shell,  an^  anti-bunker  missjLe,  shoots  ten 

bullets,  chatters  like  a tominy-'-gun  and  fires  c^ps  automatically  in  a pistol. 
Understandably,  this  might  well  be  too  tame  for  our  modern  youths  and  there- 
fore,  yoii  are  advised  to  consider  a tank  which  explodes  when  it  hits  a hidden 
mine  which  is  controlled  by  you  as  you  guide  it  by  remote  control  over  a 4x3 
foot  batt  lefijjed,''  The  beauty  of  thygame  is  to  see  the  tank  being  blown  into 
several  pieces,  the  soldiers  being  killed  and  those  cought  inside  the  tank 
as  it  explodes,  being  burned  to  a crisp.  Of  course,  if  for  some  reason  yotir 
child  is  abnormal  and  does  not  care  for  tfie  se  war  games,  the  REMCO  Corpota^- 
tion  manufactures  a game  based  on  racing  and  here  all  the  child  neec^  to  dojis 
to  send  a car  zooming  from  the  jet  launcher,  up  the  ramp,  through  the  flaming 
hoop  and  then  see  it  roll  over  and  over  as  it  crashes  into  the  barrels  and 
bursts  into  flames.  The  cost  of  this  item  does  not  include  the  necessary 
batteries;  these,  incidentally,  are  of  vital  importance  slice  now  the  youngster 


/ 
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will  not  have  the  task  of  connecting;  their  games  wc«T  an  electrical  wall  out- 
let.  a*xsi-,  Consequently,  their  chandes  for  hurting  themselves,  are  lessened! 

I might  add,  incidentally,  although  I am  ndt  at  all  sure  that  it  is 
necessary,  that  while  I am  telling  you  this  with  an  ironic  twist,  the  various 
announcements  in  the  catalogues  and  on  television  are  in  deadly  earnest• a*«l 

fact  that  the  child  can  not  hurt  himself  with  an  elec^ical  outlet  while, 
of  course,  he  is  exploding  men  and  tanks  and  seeing  his  soldiers  burn  alive, 
is  used  as  a vital  selling  point  with  the  children  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gullible  parents.  it  appears  that  anyone  who  is  interested  in  peace  or  the 
striving  for  peace  or  in  toys  which  reflect  that  inmost  desire  on  the  part 
of  man  to  live  out  his  days  without  tanks,  ^pins,  grenade  launchers  and  flam- 
es  spewing  out  of  some  turret  or  otheףi.s  hopelessly  obsolete.  But,  all  this 
evidence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  one  is  forced  to  wonder  whether 
there  are  not  other  items  of  lasting  interest  available  to  youngsters;  aft- 
er  thinking  of  this  theme  for  some  time  prior  to  the  actual  writing  of  the 
sermon,  my  family  and  I went  to  watch  the  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade  and  we  did 
not  see  one  solitary  item  of  military  significance.  Strange  to  relate,  I 
must  report  to  you  that  the  children  all  around  us  never  missed  the  Batmo- 
bile  nor  the  rocket  firing  rifle  butjhad  a wonderful  time  watching  Smokey  the 
Bear  and  Donald  Duck.^  Where,  then,  does  the  contradiction  occur  and  in  what 
^5.  of  concern  does  the  conflict  come  into  focus?  A statement  recently 
issued  by  the  toy  manufacturers,  in  answer  to  accusations  of  this  kind,  stat- 
ed  that  the  tjJ^s  which  are  being  put  on  the  market  merely  reflect  the  en- 
vironment  of  our  time.  They  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  today  jfb  keep 
news  of  individual  and  mass  violence  away  from  children.  When  they  hear  of 
it  or  e^en  see  it,  they  are  compelled  to  act  it  out  in  play  for  ”they  have 
only  one  model;  the  adult  world  around  them”.  One  can,  of  course,  argue 
with  that  statement  in  grefijr  detail;  especially  with  the  thought  that  when 
children  hear  about  violence  they  are  ”comy>tl|«d”  to  act  it  out.  Personally, 
I am  not  in  the  habit  of  altow-i/ig/ wy  child  k4»acrs±1e:xran  duplicate  tie  terror 
and  turmoil  of  warfare  and  violence  which  she  might  see  on;jtelevision^or 
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recognize  from  a front  page  picture  in  the  newspaper  or  on  a magazine  cover. 

In  fact,  the  txmnri  is  to  lead  the  child  away  from  such  matters  rather  than  to 

emphasize  them. 

But,  the  toy  manufacturers  are  not  satisfied  with  this  excuse;  there  are 
more  instances  of  their  philosophizing.  They  say,  "The  real  causes  of  violence 
are  the  forces  that  have  always  bedeviled  mankind,  such  as  hunger,  ^eed,  fear 
and  oppression".  In  view  of  this  statement,  and  knowing  now  that  the  manufac- 
turers  only  use  the  adult  world  as  a model  for  children’s  toys,  one  might  guess 
that  on  this  year's  shelves  we  would  find,  accordin^y,  striving  men,  terrified 
human  beings,  oppressed  individuals  and  greedy  monsters.  Of  course,  these  are 
not  in  evidence  because,  no  matter  what  the  degree  of  rationalization,  ttie  toy 
merchanfes  know  that  these^are  not  in  the  holiday  spirit!  In  stfairrt , they  a1)peal 
not  to  the.  mirror  of  an  adult  world  111  thn  iili  i 1 11 1’lm- but  to  thati^ch  makes  t!1e 
child  most  responsive:  sotnething  that  makes  noise,  has  action,  is  colorful  and 
allows  the  youngster  to  ^articipat^r;  A Bible,  naturally,  will  not  fill  this 


bill  of  fare  but  one  must  look  long  and  hard  to  find  apיןropriate  toys  which 
will  fill  all  of  these  basic  children’s  requirements  and  still  Hli|ll  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  picture  of  men  being  burned  alive  in  their  overturned  tank 
as  soon  as  the  youngster  pushes  the  ap^jropriate  bu-'-tton.  If  that  were  the 
only  ;?»)blem^of  seeing  ourselves  as  a mirror  of  society,  tlie  merchants  wo^eld 
sell  us  models  of  neighborhood  houses  aflame,  prople  sick  of  cancer,  children 
deformed  and  people  broken  up  into  pieces  with  the  accompanying  models  of  cars 
wrecked  in  automobile  crasfies.  But  we  have  none  of  ttiese;  on  the  contrary. 

War  is  exciting  to  the  youngster,  the  parents  are  gullible  enough  to  t!1e 

toys  and  above  all,  by  long  experience,  t!1e  merchant  knows  that  the  rifle  sells 
while  the  meclianical  dove  carrying  an  olive  brand!  does  not.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 


We  as  Jews  must  be  Concerned  with  this  matter  especially  at  thisfeason  of 
the  year  for  were  ours  the  dominant  culture  wo  might  find  ourselves  having  to 
endorse  this  warlike  culture  of  the  children’s  world.  After  all,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  celebration  of  Chanukob  is  due  to  a military  victory  won  by 
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Judaic  the  Maccabde  and  only  as  a resvilt  of  this  victory  in  the  field,  did  the 
miracle  in  the  Temple  take  place.  What  then  should  our  symbol  be  for  this 
time  of  year?  A giierilla  fighter  or  Mattathias  with  spea%  in  hand  ready  to 
thrust  it  into  the  body  of  the  pagan?  We  all  know  that  the  symbol  is  the  *^e- 
norah  for  as  Jews^ in  this  instance  and  in  so  many  others,  we  have  chosen  to 
emphasize  that  wttch  is  beneficial  to  man  and  what  is  good  for  his  moral  well- 
being  rat»!«'  than  allowing  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  supposedly  glamorous 
tricks  of  the  toy  trade.  We  light  the  candles^ יי« ג«  we  sing  the  songs,  the  fa- 
mi  ly  gathers  and  we  emphasize  the  blessings  of  peace^*  iUHti  we  do  not  so  much  as 
hint  at  the  terrible  and  urgent  struggle,  of  a military  nature,  whifc{  Preceded 
the  lighting  of  the  lamp^with  enough  1-  brrtr-ar-ttoy^ lasted  fm־  ^ 

a full  ei-g<1t  days.  ^ 

This,  then,  is  the  difference  in  termsloiir  approach  to  what  we  should 

buy  our  youngsters  for  Chanukoh.  ^here  a^e  still  those  toys  available  which 
bring  a message  of  decency  and  to  our  children  and  they  too  mirror 

1 he  environment  of  our  time.  Indeed,  if  our  children  see  only  violence  and 
know  nothing  of  the  good  in  this  world  of  ours,  then  it  is  the  parent  who  has 
sorelv  neglected  his  duties  as  a teacher  of  right,  of  principles  and  of  ideals. 
Let  11s,  then,  echo  the  admonition  ofdtiho  '•'ornh  so  vital  for  this  time  of  the 
year;  "Not  by  might  nor  by  power  but  by  My  word  shall  ye  live,  saith  the  Lord.» 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  December  2,  1966. 


THE  STOitY  OF  EMMA  EAZAIIUS;  in  commeniorati on  of 
,,  the  80th  anniversary  of  dedication  of  St,  Liberty, 

Friends,  On  this  weekend  of^Thanksfjiving  holiday  it  is  good  for  us  to 
look  back  at  the  history  of  our  nation  and  to  pause  for  a word  of  gemiine 
thanks;  one  which  is  not  merely  tied  to  the  process  of  eating  an  unfortunate 
Turkey  but  an  expedtssion  which  givQi  voice  to  oiir  gratitude  as  it  comes  f£pm 
the  heart,  *urely,  we  have  a great  deal  to  be  thankful  for;  we  live  in  the 
land  of  freedom,  we  dwell  here  in  safety  and  seciirity^  the  prospects  for 

the  future  are  good,  meaningful  and  point  to  peace.  We  too,  as  individuals, 
have  a great  deal  to  be  thankful  for;  our  lives,  otir  health,  our  homes  and 
families.  But,  Thanksgiving  is  really  a national  rather  than  an  individual 
holiday  observance;  it  is  proclaimed  by  no  less  a personage  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  The  holiday  dates  back  to  the  Pilgrms  to  be  sure,  per- 
haps  even  to  the  Succos  festival  as  it  is  described  in  the  Bible,  but  it  has 
its  validity  and  relevance  for  each  and  everyon^/of  us  as  Jt^ws  and  as  Americans 
in  ohr  own  day  and  age.  Indeed,  this  merging  of  the  Jewish  and  American  is 

/illustrated  when  we  look  at  that  symbol  of  our  nation  which  best  express- 

es  our  tradition  of  freedom,  of  welcome  to  the  opp^ressed,  of  liberty  for  all; 

; 

the  Statue  of  Liberty,  She  stands  with  her  torch  held  aloft  facing  the  harbor 

entrance  to  America  and  there  are  countless  thousands,  if  not  millions,  who 

will  always  recall  with  a thrill  of  pleasure  the  first  sight  of  her  upon  their 

arrival  at  these  shores.  To  speak  ^of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  at  this  season 

of  national  thanksgiving  is,  therefore,  no  idfte  tl)0ught;  at  the  same  t i’le , she 

deserves  special  mention  since  this  year,  1966,  marks  tbie  80th  annivessay  of 

her  dedication  by  President  Grover  Cleveland,  on  Oct,  1886,^  $ with 

tbie  Statue  we  always  associate  the  ^oem  "The  New  Colosstis"  Emma  Lazarus 

\jAju1tJU.  f 

prtr  i t is  to  be  found  on  -U»e  base.of-the  K־t«1rue  bvit  the  story  and  the  asso- 
ciation  of  these  two  facets  of^history  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that. 

First  of  all,  the  Statue  itself  was  commissioned  as  a gift  by  France  to 
the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  our  country's  first  centenniel  in  1876, 

At  the  centenniel  exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  tbie  arm  arj|  torch  were 
shown  first  and  in  1878  the  head  was  unveiled  in  Paris  but  it  was  not  until 
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1884  that  the  complete  statue  was  shipped  to  America,  Now,  however,  a prob- 
lern  developed  for  while  we  had  the  statue,  we  found  that  there  was  no  base 
to  place  her  on.  As  a consequence,  some  of  the  leading;  citizens  of  New  York 
and  boston  banded  to<;ether  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  of  $125,000  for  the 
erection  of  a pedestal.  This  was  met  but  the  huge  weight  of  the  statue 

required  a base^l49  feet  and  the  original  sum  was  not  nearly  enough.  There- 
fore,  work  was  halted  on  the  project  while  another  groTip  of  men  sought  an 
additional  $1751000  largely  from  public  subscription,  '^'his  effort  failed  at 

49 

first  until  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  ^ew  York  World  entered  the 

r ^ 

campaign•^  a0d  Üy  means  of  his  newspaper  stories^helped  the  drive  attain  its 
desired  gorrl . This  fund  raising  campai^jn  took  meuiy  forms:  school  children 
sent  it  pennies,  benefit  concerts  and  sports  events  were  held,  raffles  were 
sold  and  ral׳^ies  were  held  in  Wall  Street,  But  onejLf  the  most  ingeniotis  ways 
devised  for  the  raising  of  money  was  to  solicit  the  leading  writers  and 

artists  for  original  mat Rr.i>^Io  which  Avere  then  to  be  auctioned  off  to  wealthy 
bidders.  Among  tht^e  who  contributed  were  some  of  the  great  names  of  the  day; 
Mar^  Twain,  Walt  Whitman,  Ralph  Waldo  Bmerson,  William  Culling  Bryant  and  ^the 
great  author  Benry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 

However,  and  now  we  come  to  the  second  phase  of  the  dedication  story, 
one  of  the  writers  also  asked  to  contribute  an  article  or  poem  for  the  pxirpose 
of  auctioning  it  off  so  that  the  necessary  money  might  be  raised  for  the  pede^ 
tal,  was  a young  34  year  old  woman,  Emma  Lazarus,  Her  history  is  most  inter- 
esting  in  many  ways:  she  was  only  38  years  old  when  she  died  of  cancer,  she 
came  of  Sephardic  lineage,  and  neither  her  life  nor  her  early  poems  ta«d  apy 
concept  of  Judaism  in  any  way  or  form.  She  was  totally  divorced  from  her  re- 
ligion  and  was,  what  we  might  call  today,  an  assimilationist.  She  was  first 
and  foremost  a poet/*of  some  rank  an<i  recognition  aril  wljile  f1  ו ו nf  he^  }50ems 
havd  lost  their  fame  and  luster  in  tnir  day,  in  the  last  half  of  the  Idth 


century,  whe  was  a highly  respected  writer  and  author  counting  as  her  f'riends 
some  of  the  great  literary  names  of  the  era.  How,  thenl^  did  it  come  to  pass 
that  the  unJewish  poetess  wrote  so  feeling  a poem  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty? 


ili. 


Her  first  rude  awakening  in  terms  of  her  Jewishness  or,  one  could  say, 
the  first  real  blow  to  her  complacency  as  a Jew,  came  about  in  the  early  part 
of  1881,  when  she  was  already  thirty  years  old  and  just  seven  years  away  from 
death.  She  took  to  visit  ih.  Ward  Island  whene  the  Jewish  victims  of  the 
Czarist  persecutions  of  1880  and  1881  were  awaiting  permission  to  enter 

our  country.  She  spoke  to  them  and  learned  to  appreciate  their  fate  and,  thus 
came  to  an  understanding  of  their  and  her  own  faith.  The  second  blow  came 


article  appeared  in  the  Century 


soon  after  the  first  awakening: 


magazine  of  April  1882  which  repeated  and  even  stressed  the  ^nti-Jewish  charg 
of  the  antl-sen.ite־  and  attempted  to  Justify  the  Russian  persecution. 

To  thls  attack,  Kmma  Lazarus  wrote  a stingine  reply  ari^from  that  time  onward, 
she  was  in  the  ftrefront  of  Jewish  activity  both  here  at  home  and  In  England. 
Now,  almost  all  of  her  works  were  a prou.l  defense  a«d  an  affirmation  of  her 
Jewish  heritage;  she  began  to  study  the  Hebrew  lan/guage  and  she  busied  her- 
self  trai, slating  the  German  versions  of  the  Judeo-Spanlsh  poets  Into  English. 
She  supported  Palestine  as  an  Ideal  home  for  the  Jews,  she  pressed  for  In- 
dustrial  training  centers  for  immigrant  Jews  and,  thus,  was  a founder  of  the 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  fork.  In  short,  the  turning  point  of  her 

all  too  brief  career  had  been  reached. 

As  a consequence,  when  she  waS  asked  to  contribute  a poem  to  help  pay 
for  the  pedestal  she  wrote  «The  New  Colossus״  In  a few  short  hours , <h־e״^  it 
to  the  committee.^i^l  f4nfH1y  auctioned  off  for  the  top  prize  of 

$1,500.  She  wrote  the  words  with  the  full  realization  that  hers  too  was  a 
heritage  of  immigration;־«.^  she  wrote  in  a spirit  of  gratitude  for  America 

trH4-crb  had  allowed  her  family  to  attain  a po.sition  of  wealth  and  prominence. 

It  was  an  ideal  she  now  appreciated  and  cherished;  so  much  so  that  she  often 


spoke  at  public  rallies  in  behalf  of  Kussian  Jewry  and  she  (Clued  great  17> 
the  fact  that  members  of  her  family  had  been  patriots  of  be  American  Revolu- 
tion.J^dfei״,  in  later  generations,  she  was  ^related  *׳o  the  founder  of  Harn- 
ard  College,^  Justice  Benjamin  Cardoza  of  the/^Supreme  Count.  In  -sbrt , she  had 
found  her  Judaism  and  was  proud  of  it;  thojpoem  she  wrote  for  the  auction  was 
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a true  reflection  of  her  Innoat  sensitivities  in  terms  of  all  immierants  who 
had.  like  her  own  forebears,  suffered  under  the  yoke  of  pe,  s^en  & oppressn 

It  would,  of  course,  be  delightful  if  we  could  end  our  »teH־y/at  this  poin 

/v^  -t■(^  orsH  all  ו i v#>ri  hnnn-t  - 

and  say  that  the  ft  1 1 mr-n  11  w ■t'HFgrf/  IjIiu  u ,y 

ly  ever  after.  But.  this  was  not  to  be.  In  the  first  place.  Emma  Lazarus 
had  merely  written  a poem  for  the  auction!  there  was  never  a promise  that  it 
would  be  affixed  to  the  base.  Secondly,  she  was  not  aiw*«  invited  to  the  form- 


al  dedication  ceremonies  in  1886  and.  «־־»  had  she  been  invited,  she 
probably  not  have  gone  since  sW^was  already  ill^d  weak  with  the  terrible 
ness  which  was  to  take  her  life  the  following  year.  What  harmed  has  the 
quality  of  a fairy  tale.  The  poem  was  forgotten  and  was  not/|read  at  the  de- 
dication  ceremonies.  It  remained  ^2^  in  a souvenier  Journal  untl^9^ 
when  a New  York  sculptress,  interested  in  the  history  of  *he  statue,  »-־le 

across  tb־  Pי'" " ''י״'״’ " 'יי’'’־»' ' 1׳" - ™־>״ 
ed  on  a bronze  plaque  and  obtained  permission  to  have  it  affixed  on  the  ir^e 

of  the  base  of  the  Statue.  There  it  remained  for  almost  forty  years  I II 

״as  /#ot  until  1945  the  plaque  wa*  removed  and  placed  next  to  the  main 

entrance  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  There  it  romaine  to  this  day  and.  we 

hope  80  years  after  the  Statue's  dedication,  that  there  it  will  memaln  as 

long  as  the  message  of  the  poem  and  Statue  reflect  the  true  mood  and  belief 

of  all  Americans.  The  poem  is.  in  reality,  a sonnet  and  we  might  add  as  an 

Important  postscript.  has  found  such  acceptance  that  a portl..״  of 

it  is  now  also  inscribed  in  marble  at  the  entrance  to  the  International  ter- 

mlial  at  Kennedy  Inte.national  Airport.  Thus,  at  both  entrances  to  America. 

b>  air  and  by  sea.  does  the^'ÄiSi  come  face  to  face  with  the  words  of  our 

Jewish  poetess  Emma  Lazariis, 

We  who  Observe^fhai.ksglving  holiday  at  t hi^  season  of  the  year  might 
well  rethink  her  lines  as  a fitting  tribute  no*  only  to  her.  or  to  the  Statue 
but  in  terms  of  all  the  blessings  for  which  we  w״..ld  do  well  to  give  thanks. 
Here  then  are  her  14  lines.  104  words  long,  which  reflect  her  Jewish  feeling 
and.  most  vital,  her  co,  passion  for  all  the  people  of  the  world  who  are  in 
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need  and  who  look  to  America  as  their  haven  of  refuge,  safety  and  peace. 

״Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 

Witli  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to  land. 

Here  at  our  sea-washed  siinset  gates  shall  stand 
A mighty  woman /with  a torch,  whose  flame^^ 

Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles.  From  her  beaCon  hand 
Glows  world-wide  welcome;  lier  mild  eyes  command 
The  air— bridged  harbor  that  twin  cities  frame. 

״Keep,  ancient  lands,  yovir  storied  pomp!"  cries  she^ 

With  silent  lips.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  bceathe  free; 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore — 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest- tossed  to  me 
I lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!״ 


Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  Nobember  2b,1966. 


Inves^g  by  Peter  Weiss  a play 
\Vre  Aus,  Unrelieved  agony  fr 
2־i^hrs;  depicts  tragedy  of  a 
life  without  hope. 

Annals  of  world's  inhumanity 
to  man  can't  find  more  vivifiiv 
example;  no  other  ho_^ror  = it 
Yet,  strange  feel  as  list  to 
documentation  unfold;  somethn 
amiss,  gone  wrong,  look  fr  so 
methng;  feel  uncomfortable,., 
word  "JEW"  not  mentioned  once  I 
‘P.W.  strives  for  universality 
he  describes  a horror  vs  all 
but  neither  we  nor  Aus  talking 
about  "humanity"  in  univ,  sen 
nor  about  Ethiop,  Austral, Irs 
or  Jap;  they  üUH  people,  *^ews 
That  is  why  we  are  here;  bee, 
we  know  what  P.W,  is  all  abt 
that  it  is  NOT  univsersal  & 
even  if  message  is  to|ap]11y  to 
all  men,  the  content  does  not' 
it  applies  to  us,  as  Jews  I 
Again,  that  is  why  we  are  here 
& why  we  must  never  forget  fr 
in  the  interest  of  Art,  drama 
lit,  humanity,  P.W.  authored 
a vital  document  but  in  his 
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core•  but  we  wxil  not• 

Can  we  think  of  Aus.,  Germany 
without  word  ״JEW"  shrieking 
I at  us,  out  of  miiids,  souls  & 
hearts  of  survivors?  ^hat  is 
why  r here;  can  t be  other- 
wise.  Hecall  yr  existence; 
burn  of  bks, exodus,  immigr,  re 
build  of  lives,  burn  Syn,  boy 
cott,  proff  life  interrupted, 
childhood  stunted;  mind  seard 
People  not  only  hurt  phys  but 
mentally;  growth  delayed  due 
to  memories  which  are  still 
embedded  in  psyche  two  decads 
after  the  fact  «<1  will  remain 
part  of  thr  existence  to  end. 
Consequently,  although  P.  Weis 
spks  to  us  in  lofty  l^rms  of 
humanity,  there  areTsstä:«-  '^ws 
who  20  yrs  later  still  wake 
up  sci’eamlng  or  blankly  stare 
into  daylight  of  high  noon. 
What  to  do  then?  Come  here  yr 
after  yr;  wet  graves,  real  or 
symbolic,  wth  reality  of  tear 
make  sure  by  virtue  of  our  me 
mory  or  by  an  act  of 
sub^^׳  TUX 

4v7׳. 
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Etb,  Jap,  Irish,  Austral  who 
suff  1ט  cortext  of  r beln^ 
he’-’e  but  we  *'Jews'. 

That  is  one  word  which  world 
oiA/Tht  never  to  forget  for  we 
have  earned  rjo-ht  to  be  re- 
raembered/direotly ; specif! cal 
ly,  without  artistic  liens 
That  is  why  our  being־  h^re  is 
in  itself,  & in  t of  vjhat  I 
have  mentioned,  an  act  of  ft 
a prayer,  a new  committment  ' 
to^  life,-..  . 

We  know  what  we  have  lost,  we 
know  our  reason  fr  being* her 
and  we  nledge  ourselves  that 
the  lesson  learned  from  horr 
of  past  shall  never  be  fore־o 
Thus  can  we,  in  honor,  echow 
of  Psalmist;  >>,’  ׳•Atד י א ^ 7 .,: ן <־  /m 
. ׳י -חגJJV  ' 

Oijt  of  the  depths  I cried  unt 
the  Lord;  He  answered  me  witv. 
great  deliverance." 

Amen . 

New  'World  Club;  Annual  Cem, 
Memorial  Service. /I4)v^  ן ^ ^ 
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TRADITION  & PROGRESS. 


INTRO 

A GENERAL 

1 have  grt  love  story  in  T read  today:  Jacob  re  Rach2 

2 works  for  her  7 yrs  but  wher  time  to  obtain  wife, 
f־law,  LABAN,  refuses  to  give  daughter  bee,  she  18 
younger  of  two  & older,  LEAH,  must  be  m first. 

3 when  Jacob  objects,  citing  his  work  for  7 Lab 

an  responds  by  saying  "it  is  not  so  done  In  our 
country". 

B SPECIFIC 

1 these  words  are  echoed  in  every  era,  land,  people 

2 "we  never  did  it  before",  "this  is  way  always  done' 
are  the  excuses  and  the  answ^^s  against  the  on- 
slought  of  new  ideas.  New  thoughts,  choice  not  OK 

3 there  is  value  to  this,  of  course  to  certain  extent 
customs  and  ways  and  trad  do  not  grow  up  without  a 
reason ! 

k represent  slow  maturing  process,  an  evolving  answe? 
and  there  surely  was  once  a reason  for  type  of  oust 
om  now  in  e^y^Lence. 

5 but,  comes  when  times  and  values  change  and  r 

challenc־׳ed ; man  & his  spirit  may  feel  secure  in  set 
ways  but  this  can  lead  to  bondage  of  spirit  as  well 

6 w'hen  man  & his  spirit  want  to  be  free,  must  have  a 
0ס010ו׳ו;  and  assert  indiv.  as  with  Jacob  fr  Rachel 

BODY 

A NEGRO 

1 have  same  evolution  in  our  tllie  on  several  levels! 

2 Negro:  had  "sep.  but  ="  doctrine  for  over  century 
and  whenever  anyone  desired  a change,  the  standard 
answer  was  "it  is  not  so  done  in  our  country",  JusI 
as  Laban  answered  Jacob• 

3 but  we  see  What  the  free  mind  of  man  can  do  if  the 
will  is  there;  a choice  is  pressed  on  !Jaiorlty  and 
whatever  stands  in  way  of  change  or  progress  falls 
by  the  wayside.  Chains  of  bondage  are  broken 

4 no  longer  will  people  of  our  country  a^wer  plea 
of  Negro  for  equal  rights  with  tired  old  phrase  of 
Laban:  "it  is  not  so  done  in  our  country". 


RELIGION 

see  element  of  change  in  R llgion  as  well  and  not 
only  in  terras  of  Jנוdalsm  where  orthodoxy  has  been 
unde^attack  for  centuries  eventhough  real  break- 
through  came  only  about  200  years  ago,  in  18th  cen 
refers  partlc.  to  Church  and  its  followers  when 
a whole  group,  huge  in  the  population  context, 
guided  by  set  rules  and  regul  and 


was 

veer 


no  one  ever 


n 
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, prle־r?f״!|h־r״S!  sl.ters  op  .arch 

priests  mingliiig  with  workers,  Card  meet  wth  rabbis 
. for  ?hem  tol  thi  world  has  charged  ard  basic  issues 
^ will  rever  be  the  same  agair;  charge  forced  ard  mir 
of  mar  yearrs  to  be  free. 

area  of  radical  charge  for  since  certurle 
or  eversiroe  dawn  of  hu״,anity,  bound  to  earth. 

? here  evolvement  changed  at  slower  pace:  some  though 
?rily!  thin  actualiy  built  airplanes,  now  ־Pace  to 
;Imml״  ourselves  to  the  moon  f ^ 

3 how  does  old  platitude  "never  tried  ^Is  before 

"have  always  done  it  this  way  stard  up  ir  this 

4 wher^the  time  for  charge  or  revislor  is  at  hard, 
the  old  stardards  simply  fto  longer  hold  true. 

CCNCLUSIOF 

'^l  Sm^lLment  or  principle  applies  to  music  ooetry 
lit,  science  where  great  charges  taking  place 

2 man  has  to  expresslhimself  anew  in  ®^^h  generation. 

3 this  not  !rashness  or  license  for  yearning  f - 

^ dom  Is  conditioned  by  sense  of  ^5^<^^J0rtl on , valu .. 

4 but  Itxts  elem  of  change,  true  as  Jacob  felt  it  too 

1 we^too  must  always  keep  ftind  open  and  not  be  Ihfl״® 
c*^d  by  Laban's  tradition  or  obsolete  phraoes  as  an 
excuse  to  thwart  forces  of  progress  & free  choice, 

2 new^ness  rot  bad  ir  Itself;  it  must  be  understood  Ä. 
in  so  doing,  we  may  find  that  measure  of  peace 

3 which  will 'make  ־nrofy^ess  bearable,  meaningful  and, 
even,  enioy^ble.  j 


Heb.  Tab•,  Sat.  A.M.,  November  19,  1966. 
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REFRESHMENTS  SERVED 


1 


ELECTION  ISSUE:  CIVILIAN  COMPLAINT  REVIEW  BOARD. 

^ Friends,  next  Tuesday,  November  8th,  will  be  election  day  and  while  this 

of  the  democratic  process  affects  the  entire  nation,  it  has  par- 
ticular  relevance  for  us  of  this  city.  We  will,  of  course,  also  be  busy  choos- 
ing  a Governor  and  a legislature;  at  the  same  time,  there  are  two  issues  on 


the  ballot  as  referencU*««*  which  are  important  to  jtteJjLaxyy  as  resi- 

dents  of  this  state  and  city.  The  one  referdridum  .Lewht e h - 1 refer  deals  with 
a proposed  state-wide  lottery,  the  proceeds  of  which  would  go  to  benefit  edu- 
cation  in  this  state.  This  referendum  has  far  reaching  implications  since, 
if  approved,  it  would  open  our  state  to  legalized  gambling  and,  needless  to 
say,  there  are  many  pros  and  cons  in  terms  of  this  issue.  We  will  not  discuss 
it,  however,  since  the  question  on  the  ballot  is  phaased  in  such  a way  that 
whatever  its  fate  in  Tuesday's  election,  the  final  disposition  will  still  re- 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  and  finally  the  multiple 

I ■in־»,  whi  oH  (TO  to  make  up  the  total  fabric  of  our  state’s 

0(  4 I 

political  life.  The  other  referendum,  however,  which  is  of  prime  importance 
to  us  of  this  city  and  MhiFC-b-io  the  nwo  which  has  been  lin-riag  all  the  pj*b- 
ill  i hi  Ttim  !■iiT-rK  deals  with  the  issue  of  the  Review  Board.  It  has  not 
been  my  custom,  incidentally,  to  speak  on  such  matters  from  the  pulpit  in 
years  p.ist  since  in  this  type  of  c^oit ודו1^10 ו^  my  opi-nion /yan- no  fc — bo  a 
debate  of  views;  ]V«”  are,  so  to  speak,  a captive  congregation^  On  the  other 
hand,  I would  want  you  to  know  ray  thoughts  on  the  matter  so  that  you  may,  if 
you  wish  use  them  as  guideposts  for  Vour  own  decision-making  process,  ■I — «m 

^■»<!1x1;  lu  tcjll  you!  ״«wd  1/ז  consider  it  tsm  an  abuse  of  tie  pulpit^  to  tell  you 

I J J■  Cot 

for  which  man  to  vote  next  week;  on  the  other  hand,  I consider  this  uutw?  so 

xa  Or#!!(  te׳  D 

terribly  important  to  the  moral  welfare  of  »jjr•  city^that/  I׳״  euimi^urge  ^ou  to 

^ v{o'c^c  v<  £j 

vote  "NO”  on  question  number  1. 

'To  0>ד 

they^ii'B»  pi  or  a,,  we  ought  to  unders  t and  ^ especi  al  1 y in  the  light  of 

all  the  adverse  publicity  given  the  proposal^  that  the  proper  and  exafct  title 

« 

of  the  so-called  Review  Board  is  "Civilian  Campl^t  Review  Board"^  and  in  this 

{jJJL  Lxsj-Ji  ^ 

very  title  tyere  ie  a great  deal  of  meaning,  to — be־־round , T t i 

י’*  ‘’»vreir  — Mi-rt  -ford "r-n1T]|^1^g  י Tit  'J — is  vitals — — impi  1 es — that  hero- 

I t . ä•  . A 


the  ballot  as  ref erencU*«»  which  are 


5 so 


ii. 


/׳' t ״ ׳ ״ ^ י ^- W 

aii-ftKrinoy—^^hoire  oiviMaus  iilJy  TOTtTjT ־—jrg . 


KHy  WoFtl^lib  iia  1 ly — In  ft 
ד««-קד^ ו■»■■  <tP  I tiM  I M P1«1  Miiiliiiii.  The  ^oard,  as  projected  by  our  Mayor, 

will  be  composed  of  four  civilians  and  three  policemen;  the  civiliaוןזs  will  all 
be  lawyers  and  will^in  par t^  belong  to  various  minority  groups . eaB±:,  ^ast^  but 
certainly  not  least,  a Civilian  Complaint  Review  board  has  already  been  in 
existence  for  the  past  f ■1>r  months.  In  short,  we  ard  not  dealing  \vith  a new, 
radical  or  revolutionary  scheme  which  seeks  to  do  away  witi  the  a\1thoc4ity  of 
our  police  department.  The  fact , ho^^'rc-q,  that  there  is  fp»  un  LiA1rlli">*c  a 
place,  a review  board,  ^^here  we  may  cone  to  complain  in  terms  of  the  xinjust 
and  often  harsh  treatment  by  the  officers  of  tlie  law  is  a fact  worthy  of  note. 

should  be  advertised  as  widely  as  possible  for,  in  t fie  final  analysis,  xve 
civilians  also  have  rights,  we  also  oxxght  to  have  a place  to  air  our  griwvanc- 
es  and,  most  important,  when  we  do  so  we  ought  not  to  sit  across  a table  from 
a group  of  men  6n  uniform  representing  the  Law  bxxt  our  own  equals  to  whom  we 
can  speak  as  equals  euid  who,  as  fellow  ciVi  lians,  will  unders^'and  tj^e  grievance 
which  motivated  our  complaint  in  the  first  place. 

Of  course,  the  Police  benevolent  Association  which  has  been  most  vocal 
in  planning  against  the  Review  board,  has  seized  on  this  very  point  to  xtrge 
its  defeat.  They  have  stated  that  in  such  instances,  civilians  do  not  under- 
stand  the  police  mentality,  do  not  comprehend  the  instant  fiecisions  which 
must  be  made  by  the  policeman  on  the  boat,  and  to  have  a civilian  autfiority 
over  the  Board  .tL— will  emasculate  the  '!»ipppsÄqaeöstofftwy;  To  q|is  we  must 
answer,  with  equal  vocal  power,  that  wfiile  we  may  not  always  understand  or 
have  adeqxxate  feelings  for  the  finer  points  of  police  mentality,  the  police 
just  as  frequently  have  shown  themselves  at  a loss  to  understand  civilian  men- 
tality.  *'  Ui  II IT!  1 11101»e , s c^n  be  understood  by  every  one  of  us  wlio  has  ever 
stood  before  an  officer;^  having  been  questioned  for  speeding  in  his  aar. 


going  into  the  station  house  to  ask  a simple  question.  To  the  aver= 

ce  of  the  xmiform  ־npu  111:1  t oiTirr^arxd  xxneasiness; 
x^>ioh  hgg  been  t1»»fW.noti  tn^ohowt , wi  1 1 


or 


flijge  civilian, 


do  next. 


one  never  knows  what  tlie  arm 


but,  in  cidditinn  to  this  sinple  matter  of  psychology,  there  is  the  added  and 


iii  . 


undeniable  fact  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  civilians  are  the  ones  paying 

the  salaries  of  the  po lice . a••»*■  we  should  have  vt^-nn  i their  act- 

ions  and  patterns  of  !)ehavior.  We  are,  as  a matter  of  i act,  not  aflione  in 

this  viewpoint;  all  the  para— mi lit ary  and  military  units  of  this  country  *fc» 

have  civilians  as  their  executive  officers  and  l^i s applies  as  well  to  the 

armed  forces  of  our  ctintry.  Indeed,  every  ma  ior  cairt  inattia^  for  our 

^oldier^  is  reviewed^  for  final  disposition  of  the  case^  by  the  civilian 

head  in  Washington,  D.C.  Our  ri^jht , then,  as  citizens  co  have  a voice  in  the 

actions  of  our  employees  is  a fact  already  established  in  many  other  areas, 

. (ur»X£utu>>  Mu 

Of  course,  r 1  ז ז t b ו r ^ h *י  j <= ! ! ! ■ 1 ■״״ — and  lieecjdume — jlii  uua׳־׳slum11  will  not  be 
erased  with  the  establishment  of  a Civilian  Com1)laj  nt  i<eview  Hoard.  We  all 
know  that,  we  are  not  that  naive.  At  tb)  e same  time,  lafetefST',  the  underlyiiif^ 
causes  for  the  disturbances  which  are  found  in  in^jdequate  hoiisin^׳,  poor  edu- 


ca 


tional  facilities,  narcotics  addiction  and  the  like  arc  being  fought  \v±h 
other  measures  at  the  n^nunawd  of  local,  state  and  federal  agencies.  What 
we  do  know,  however,  is  that  in  tliose  cities  where  a Civilian  Complaint  He- 
view  Board  does  exist,  the  chances  for  a wide-spread  riot  have  been  on  a 
far  *esser  scale  tlian  in  those  areas  where  tl;e  minority  gro\1ps  do  not  have 
an  emotional  outlet,  ^nd  while  theie  is  tilk  of  a white-backlash,  of  cater- 
ing  to  minority  groups,  of  this  Review  Hoard  being  tainted  with  leftist  in— 
fluence  and  the  like,  tlie  fact  remains  that  in  our  own  city,  since  ^^eview 
Board  has  been  existence  as  we  ktiow  it  today,  more  than  50|“  of  all  cases  re  — 
peired  to  it  have  been  brouglit  by  wbiitesj  cxl  I , the  presence 

of  the  Board  has  proven  that  wbien  the  colored  uc-rrpkr  and  bpani sh -speaking 

pe0|)le  of  our  city  know  of  its  existence  they  will  attempt  to  gain  its  atten- 
tionlfirst  and  only  where  tt^  outlet  is  denied  tbiem,  a place  wUsgs'^^.ibioy  can 

their  real  or  iiuagined  Inirts,  only  then  wi  U.  tbiey  take  to  the  streeij. 


ta**e^/^l)ave  learned  b)y  bitter  ex- 


11  Inirt  nnrl  inniw  nn  1 ■ — bp*  ‘ • 


on 


perience  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  whi4|l|  they  can  gain  tbie  ftill  attenti 
of  tbie  autbiorities  for  any  lengtbi  of  time.  And,  we  tnig^jf  empbiasize , ^ jnst  be 
cause  the  various  minority  groups  jof  which,  incidentally,  we  are  one)  are 


in  support  of  this  measure  on  next  t'liesday  י s V)al  to  t ,^do  es  not  mean^we  sht>uld 


be  opposed  to  it« 

One  other  issue  has  been  raised  by  the  enemies  of  ■2»Xa3LJl£fettn  niimber  1: 
that  the  policeman  on  duty  wi  1 ijhesit ate  in  his  appeinted  for  fear  of 

civilian  reprisal.  This  is  the  ^;reatest  nonsense  in  terms  of  all  the  argu- 
ments  for  the  civil^in  who  is  An  need  rtpati  not  now,  and  will  not  then,  inspir( 
fear  in  the  heart  of  the  con^ienteoiis  policeman.  It  is  the  policeman  wlio 
a step  be,ond  his  duties,  who  will  swinfj  his  stick  too  freely,  who 
will  let  his  own  f^r^^tf^he  minority  sway  his  good  judgement,  the^/^^  are  the 
might  actually  hesitate.  But,  if  that  is  the  case,  they  are  not 
in  the  tradition  of  New  York's  ״finest"  in*^  case.  Furthermore,  even  this 
somewhat  clumsy  servant  of  the  ^aw  will  fare  far  better  ,ander  the  Civilian 
Complaint  Review  Board  than  under  any  previous  system.  Heretofore,  a police- 
man  accused  by  a civilian  had  the  complaint  entered  at  once  into  his  record 
and,  therefore,  was  hampered,  for  !,romot  i 0*4..  In  the  mmm  case  of 

our  proposed  Review  Board,  a policeman  can  be  accused  by  a hundred  civilians, 
can  even  be  accused  by  the  Review  Board  itself  and  still  no  word  of  the  en- 
tire  proceedings  will  be  entered  in  his  r(>cord  book.  The  Civilian  ^^laint 
Review  Board  can  only  recommend,  it  can  not  judge;  it  can  pass  i 11^1 ׳  jm/mh  n ־ 
on  to  the  Police  Commissioner  who  can^either  take  action  on  his  own 
or  refer  the  matter  to  a Police  Departmental  Tri al . wfeeas,  ).n  the  final  analyj 

will  be  tried  not  by  civilians  but  by  his  fellow  offxcers. 

In  short,  for  the  policeman  who  is  not  wholly  consiienteAus  but  /־ 

bout  his  tenure,  his  pension, -his  record  book  the  new  system  «♦4L_i4te-־ftTrrTrn 


case  of 


-.  In  the 


jgs  far  more  secure  than  any  oth  erf  working  condj^t  ion . 


The  only  real  and  tangible  point  at  issue  in  the  referendum  next  Tues- 
day  can  be  simply  put;  the  policemen  do  not  want  any  civilians  interfering 
with  their  professional  status;  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter^that  is  why 
the  Police  Benevolent  Association  is  mustering  its  torces  to  fight  the  pro 
posal  in  so  diligent  a m®1nor.  But,  just  as  vigorously,  I consider  it  our 


V 


obligat^iori  and  responsibility  to  connter  this  point  of  view  vith  ,»very  ounce 
of  energy  at  our  command.  \0י  are  the  citizens  of  this  city  and  we  are  in  fin- 
al  authority;  if,  in  fact,  a real  injtistice  is  done  to  a civilian  he  ought  to 
have  full  recourse  to  speak  to  his  equals  and  not  face  a curt  dismissal  of  his 


who,  having  a vital  vested  interest,  choose 


charges  by 


to  white-wash  themselves  for  the  good  or  the  so-ca lied  morale  of  tlie  department 
^Th  e fact  that  all  leading  candi^tes  for  the  office  of  Governor,  except  the 
conservative  party  candidate,  are  in  favor  of  the  referendum,  also  both  of 

<*ך־>  ^ 

our  Senators^  bftve — ve4  0ed — t-i  nil'"  f 111  fay(Tl  of  the  propetia»!  u*td  M1־rl 


or  tn  e CTv] 


major  religious  groups 


K all  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  bo  sqfwye 


, What  it  does  moan  is  that  these  individuals  add 


r /decisionip 


to  our  thought  process  for,  when  it  comesjto  the  moment 


we  must  stand  in  the  booth  by  ourselves  and  cast  o\xr  choice  for  yes  and  no. 

It  is  we  civilians  who  must  maintain  civilian  atliliority  over  all  forces  of  our 
dAauxcjdsdäA£  government  for  that  is  what  democracy  is  all  about.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  keeping  the  crux  of  the  issue  in  mind,  that  I ask  you 
to  join  me  this  coming  Tuesday,  November  8th,  to  vote^on  y ajicp;  number  1»  i Mi 


^y  voting  in  this  "no”  manxier  we  shall  continue  the  Civii^!!^n  Gomplaint 
Review  Botard  which,  I believe  ^xvi  11  add  grea|^y  toward  making  oxirs  a ho;  luthier, 
more  moral  city  in  wixich  to  livd.  If  yoxi  are  in  xbi  favor  of  keeping  the  He- 
view  Board,  vote  NO  and  xlo  not  be  confused  by  the  phrasing  of  the  referendum. 
Vote  NO  and  give  this  forj^ward  looking,  dynamic  and  intelligent  proposal  the 
boast  ife  so  richly  deserves.  We  will  then  add  dignity  to  nxir  nr  1 ח«־ V and  to 
oMij/  and  we  shall^have  earned  the  ancient  title  of  " ci  tizens -o  f a !■!Pewj, 


The  ability  to  obtain  justice/at  the  hands  of  equals,  as 


equals^  isjin  my  view,  in  the  b<?st  tradition  of  our  ‘Jewish  faith. 


Amen , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  Evening,  November  4,  106(>/, 


"THE  INVESTIGATION,"  BASED  ON  AUSCHWITZ  TRIALS 
OPENING  ON  BROADWAY  OCTOBER  4 

The  new  theatre  season  will  be  jolted  into  life  on  October  4th  with  the  opening 
at  the  Ambassador  Theatre  on  Broadway  of  "The  Investigation"  by  Peter  Weiss,  author 
of  last  season's  extraordinary,  successful  and  award-winning  "Marat/Sade . " 

"The  Investigation"  appeared  first  in  Germany,  where  it  had  the  unique  distinction 
of  opening  simultaneously  in  twenty  theatres  in  both  the  West  and  East  spheres.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  seen  throughout  Europe,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
Broadway  production  will  be  the  first  public  presentation  of  "The  Investigation"  in 
English. 

With  "The  Investigation,"  Mr.  Weiss  has  again  wrought  on  unconventional 
theatre  form.  Unlike  "Marat/Sade, " however,  all  the  characters  and  all  of  the 
dialogue  in  "The  Investigation"  are  factual  -־  drawn  from  the  official  transcript  of 
the  Frankfurt  Trials  of  the  Auschwitz  guards  and  officials. 

At  the  trials,  which  extended  for  20  months  between  1963  and  1965,  at  Frankfurt, 
some  20  defendants  were  tried  for  the  murder  of  more  than  four  million  Jews,  gypsies, 
Poles  and  Russians  at  the  notorious  Auschwitz  death  camp.  At  the  trials  there  were 
300  witnesses  against  the  defendants,  200  of  them  prisoners  who  had  barely  survived 
the  severe  conditions  inflicted  on  them  at  the  camp. 

Author  Weiss  studied  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  and  sat  through  many 
hours  of  actual  interrogations  before  writing  "The  Investigation."  But  even  though 
"The  Investigation"  tells  of  the  participants  in  the  Frankfurt  trials,  its  true  subject 
matter  extends  far  beyond  the  courtroom  or  even  the  Auschwitz  Camp  itself.  In  its 
merciless  exposure  of  the  "man  who  just  followed  orders,"  the  nameless  man  who 


"THE  INVESTIGATION"  - 2 


■■knew  nothing,  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing״  while  millions  of  his  fellow  creatures  wer 
cruelly  and  brutally  killed,  it  sends  a piercing  shaft  of  light  to  the  very  nature  of  man 


and  his  actions . 


Its  dramatic  impact  is  timeless  and  even  more  pertinent  today  with  our  increased 
potential  for  destruction  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  trial  or  during  any  of  its  prior 
moments  in  recorded  history.  For  while  "The  Investigation"  is  of  the  participants  in 
those  trials,  it  is  not  only  about  them.  It  is  of  the  human  situation.  What  is  there  in 
the  human  condition  that  produces  an  aggressor  and  his  victim? 

Producing  "The  Investigation"  are  Alan  King,  Walter  A.  Hyman,  Eugene  V. 

Wolsk  and  Emanuel  Azenberg.  King,  an  internationally  known  entertainer,  actor  and 
humorous  writer,  is  usually  identified  with  light,  popular  material.  But  it  is  as  a 
human  being  deeply  concerned  with  the  state  of  the  world,  that  he  has  joined  his  fellow 
producers  in  making  the  following  statement  about  their  reasons  for  offering  "The 
Investigation"  to  Broadway  audiences: 

"It  is  so  that  these  four  million  at  Auschwitz  should  not  have  died  in  vain  that 
we  are  presenting  the  play.  It  is  a grim  reminder  to  people  today  that  in  another  form, 
another  way,  another  place  this  can  happen  again  unless  we  are  ever  watchful  of  man's 
behavior.  Peter  Weiss  has  chosen  a uniquely  dramatic  situation  and  moulded  it  into 
a challenging,  searing  and  shattering  theatrical  experience,  even  more  pertinent  and 
powerful  than  his  'Marat/Sade  . '" 

The  production  will  be  staged  by  Ulu  Grosbard,  the  distinguished  director  of  the 
Award-winning  "The  Subject  Was  Roses"  and  Arthur  Miller's  "A  View  From  the  Bridge." 


"THE  INVESTIGATION"  COMPANY 
234  West  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 

CHickering  4-1668 

September  7,  1966 

Dear  Rabbi, 

The  accompanying  story  will  acquaint  you  with  our  production 
of  "The  Investigation,"  the  Peter  Weiss  play  drawn  from  the  transcript  of  the 
Frankfurt  Trials  of  the  Auschwitz  concentration  camp  guards  and  officials. 

Quite  simply,  we  are  presenting  this  play  because,  having  read 
it,  we  feel  bound  to  do  so,  not  because  it  proffers  financial  profits,  but  because 
that  terrifying  moment  in  history  cannot  be  repeated.  This  theatrical  event  is 
the  most  dramatic  means  we  know  of  to  remind  mankind  to  be  ever  alert  to  its 
potential  for  inhumanity. 

We  have  arranged  for  a special  preview  performance  of  the  play 
solely  for  an  audience  of  spiritual  leaders  in  the  Greater  New  York  Community. 
The  date  is  Tuesday,  September  20,  8:30  P.M.  at  the  Ambassador  Theatre, 

49th  Street,  West  of  Broadway.  We  invite  you  and  a guest  to  attend  this 
extraordinary  event.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  persons  we  are  inviting, 
we  must  direct  this  invitation  to  you  personally. 

If  you  can  attend,  please  fill  out  the  enclosed  card  as  soon  as 

possible  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  two  tickets. 

Respectfully, 

The  Producers 

Alan  King,  Walter  A.  Hyman 

Eugene  V.  Wolsk,  Emanuel  Azenberg 
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SPECIAL  INVITATIONAL  PREVIEW 


Alan  King  and  Walter  A.  Hyman  Ltd. 
Eugene  V.  Wolsk  and  Emanuel  Azenberg 

present 

THE  INVESTIGATION 
by  Peter  Weiss 

English  version  by  Jon  Swan  and  Ulu  Grosbard 
Scenery  by  Kert  Lundell 
Costumes  by  Anna  Hill  Johnstone 
Lighting  by  Martin  Aronstein 

Directed  by  ULU  GROSBARD 
CAST  IN  ORDER  OF  POSITION 


Ivor 

Francis 


Russell 

Baker 


Tom 

Gorman 


Ferdi 

Hoffman 


Top  Row  (The  Accused) 

Richard  Wendell  K. 
Castellano  Phillips 


L^' 


Graham 


Paul  Wallace 

Larsen  Rooney 


Henry 

Oliver 


Jarvis 


/ Alice 
(^Hirson 

Prosecuting  Attorney 

Franklin 

Cover 


2nd  Row  (The  Accused) 

John  Dan  Peter  Gordon  B. 
Servetnik  Priest  Brandon  Clarke 

drd  Row  (Witnesses  for  the  Accused) 

Leslie 

Barrett 

Bottom  Row  (Witnesses  for  the  Prosecution) 

John  Vivian  Ward 

Marley  Nathan  Costello 


Judge 

Will 

Hussung 


Defense  A ttorney 

Leon  B. 
Stevens 


Each  of  the  accused  represents  a single  and  distinct  figure. 
The  seven  witnesses,  however,  represent  a composite  of 
hundreds  of  witnesses  and  the  actors  portraying  them  will, 
at  different  times,  speak  for  different  persons. 


יי  THE  SACRIFICE. 


Friends,  this  weekend  we  read  in  our  Torah  portion  the  unusual  story 
of  Isaac's  near  sacrifice  by  his  father  Abraham.  ־^t  is  a story  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar;  how,  to  test  Abraham's  faith  God  asks  him  to  prepare 


rr  Abraham  takes  his  son,  the  rej^uired  wood  for  the  fire^ 


offering. 


his  knife  and  together  with  two  servants  sets  out  to  do  what  has  been 


servants 


asked  of  him.  When  he  comes  to  the  ap})0inted  place,  •te 


tar  remain  behind  and  together  with  Isaac  thr  tun  ascend^  the  mountain  where 
the  sacrifice  is  to  take  place.  He  binds  the  child  on  the  altar,  spreads 
the  wood  and  only  at  the  very  last  moment,  already  holding  the  kni€e  aloft^ 

the  angel  stop/  him  from  killing  his  a ram  is  subt» 

stituted  for  the  sacrifice  instead.  Now,  my  ffiends,  for  centuries  Jews 
have  either  been  revolted  or  inspired  by  this  incident,  by  this  test  of 
faith.  Those  who  are  less  than  faithful  in  their  own  right  have  always 
looked  to  this  story  with  abhorrence;  what  kind  of  a God  can  this  be,  they 
ask  in  a spirit  of  revulsion,  who  would  ask  a father  to  sacrifice  bis  own 
son.  Not  only  the  mere  suggestion,  they  argue^  but  the  very  fact  that  God 
permits  this  charade  to  continue  to  the  very  point  of  death;  it  indicates 
a ruthless,  demanding  and  uncompromising  sort  of  Deity.  Un  the  other  hand, 
those  who  are  ready  to  swear  by  their  faith,  look  at  the  story  from  a com- 
pletely  different  point  of  View;  they  maintain.  Just  as  righteously,  that 
the  test  is  acceptable  and  worthvזיhile  for  had  not  God  demanded  it,  how  could 
he  know  whether  Abraham  really  to  be  trusted?  This  was  a question  which 

had  to  be  asked  if  Abraham  was  to  become  the  progenitor  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael.  In  short,  the  one  story  leaves  itself  open  to  two  vastly  different 
interpretations;  one  is  tempted  to  agree  with  the  one  or  the  other  depending 
on  ones  own,  personal  point  of  view.  It  bes reaks  an  attitude,  a religious 
orientation,  which  had  its  genesis  centiaries  ago  and  still  troubles  the  mind 
of  the  Jew  in  our  own  modern  time. 

The  story,  I do  not  mind  admitting,  has^bothered  me  greatly  for  many 
years  for  I too  was  cought  in  the  dilemna  of  the  circumstance.  The  question 
becomes  even  more  real,  I would  think,  for  those  who  have  children  of  their 


ii 


own.  Would  I.  were  ‘iod  to  ask  me,  sacrifice  ray  own  child  in  order  to  fulfill 
His  wishes  faltbV  Would  I,  or  would  you,  as  did  Abraham, 

without  resortinc  to  all  manner  of  alibis  and  rationalizations,  walk  meekly 


, bind  him  upon  it  and  lift  tlie  kni€^e? 


with  my  child  to  the  al^ar 


It  is  a question  to  whicl^  truthfully,  I have  no  answer  except  to  say  that 
the  most  natural  to  reaa*  to  the  situation  would  be  to  s^e  my 


child  at  any  cost  andjnot  walk  meekly  to  the  place  of  execution.  And  it  is 
this  very  p >int  which  has  disturbed  me  deeply  for  I know  from  past  studies 
and  insight  that  the  ‘orah  deals  in  terms  of  realities;  it 

would  realize  at  once  that  this  is  not  the  normal  way  for  “ ‘ 

Where,  then,  did  we  make  the  mistake  in  our  outlook,  in  our  appfef.lntis^  of 
I 11  Th«  Torah  is  usually  humane,  correct  and  aware  of  human  desires- 

could  this  have  been  one  of  the  rare  instances  where  it  has  failed  in  its 
unders taruling  of  the  human  factor? 

For  example,  looking  back  but  a few  chapters  in  the  ‘orah  from  the  point 
we  are  discussing  now,  how  could  it  be  that  Abraham, who  argued  so  vehement- 
ly  with  God  for  the  sake  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Geraorrah^  did  not  even  ()k־c 


in  defense  of  his  own  son?  It  simply  does  not 


God  to  save  thesd  two  cities 


raise  his  voice 


make  sense ! Here  stood  Abraham 


known  throughout  all  the  ancient  world  for  their  sins  and  abominations.  ־Will 
You  destroy  the  cities  even  if  50  righteous  men  are  to  be  found  in  it?  No, 

I will  not!  What  if  there  are  only  45?  If  only  40  or  30  or  ?O.^asks  abra- 
ham  in  a series  of  steps  which  reduce  the  chance  of  destruction  and,  converse 
ly,  bring  God  to  the  point  of  anger.  Pray,  let  me  speak  but  one  more  time: 
suppose  there  are  but  ten  righteous  men  in  the  cities, 

them  for  the  sake  of  the  ten?  Yes,  I will'., and  the'tlf^i^tien  ends.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  not  even  ten  righteous  men  were  to  be  found  in  either 
Sodom  or  Geraorrah  and,  as  a consequence,  the  cities  are  destroyed.  “uyAbra- 
ham  did  his  best,  he  really  argued  an.l  stood  np  to  the  Almighty,  he  took  ad- 
vantage  of  the  personal,  close  and  deep  relationship  which  existed  between 
the  ancient  man  and  his  deity  and  while  he  did  not  win,  he  was  sustained. 
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i,  ■*-km-r•  4rh־i  s is  the  same  man  who  meek.— 

^ are  iustified  in  askfeiig  whether  ♦his  xs 

Therefore,  we  are 

Tire  Isaac  who  took  his  son  and  prepared  to 
ly  accept« 00.1 !־■  s ־diet  to  sacrxfice  I-saac.  w 

r»lacd  him  on  the  altar, 

TPe  point  at  issue  is  tHat  «e  nodecn  people  no  longer ״ ״denstap־,  tHe  xn- 

e matter  is  not  so  much  that  Abraham  took 

. e the  Torah.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  nox 

tention  of  the  loran. 

•e•  it  is  my  belief  that  Abraham  knew  all  the  tim 

his  son  for  sacrifice;  it  is  my  Dei 

״ י the  knife.  knew  because  of  his 

.,״m-  to  the  actual  plunge  of  the  Kniie. 

would  never  come  to  the  _ 


to  offer  \1p  his  son 


faith;  in  complee  faith  he 


faitn;  1״  vv׳!״״.-''  . I T 

^ At  one  point,  in  fact,  when  - 

he  knA>r  that  he  would  never  have  o o . ^^cri- 

״ י י(led  will  provide  a sacri 

aaac  as.s  about  the  sacrifice  Ahraham  tens  hxm.  P  ״ ״^rtof 

״ae  my  so״״.  ««  al״afs  interpret  this  remarh  as  an  attempt  on  part  ״ 

X ase  the  uneasy  stirrings  in  the  son  but  we  misunderstand,  f e 
the  father  to  ease  the  unca»y 

was  A״Yxi1e  «״-  a different  realm  en 

would  occur.  The  lesson  of  the  lorah,  , 


- trutn.  ue  Xn  a ־!ifferent  realm  en. 

would  occur.  The  lesson  of  the  lorah,  , 

, , of  course,  it  asks  us  by  m־.-u־s  of  this  happening  to  have 

+ ^Tוג^יv:  ol  court»«,  -k  ״ ^ ^ 

. that  Torah 

a r rhe  Almitrhty  but,  more  than  that  tx 
the  words  of  the  Ai  g y . .v-istes^d 

catv  the  very  personal  relationship  vi  ' f 

asks  us  to  examine  more  closely  the  very  p 

^ • r H Bv  inference,  the  Torah  asks  us:  ^ you  have 

between  Abraham  and  his  o . 

u•  •tht^d?  And,  as  we  all  know,  we  -Pr^ood-^  answer 

such  a relationship  with  God?  Ana, 

i that  is  why  we  do  not  understand  fully  the  meaning  of 
in  the  negative  and  that  is  wny  w 

י xTsr»  hv  Closer  examination,  is  not  a story 
this  t.xle.  The  samrifice.  we  learn  by 

1 vv  it  is  part  of  a large^ pio ture , a 

or  an  incident  taken  of  and  by  . y XX  1,  to 

־tW  i,•  i ■if'  vou  will.  The  purpose  of  it  is 

vas  oÄman-dlvine  r־latlo״shxp|S . if  y״u 

^ r.,llv  at  our  own  ways  of  dealng  wxth,  believ.«ng 

force  ־IS  to  look  more  meanxngfuUy 

^ a. e /יד11י  own 


should  represent  in  terms  of  our  own 


in!  and  facing  up  to  what  Ood, 


lives . . .. 

^■!וו  has  the  personal  rebtionship  with ׳יס י* 
For  exa,nple.  who  am.uig  us  stxll  has  pe 

Ood  as  was  the  casd  with  our  ancestors.  Vho  is  t..־e  me״״«  us  who  sti״^^^ 

talks  to  Him,  believes  in  Him  as  a personal  force  xn^r  lives,  a g 

י," _ י  hont  fear  but  with  a measure  of  awe 
״re«onaL  man-t0‘d1pan  basis  without  tear 

Him  on  a personal,  ma  ,Xill  takes  out  the  time  to  pray  to  Him 

and  reverence.  !״deed,  who  am ־ ־ ״ »״״till 
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considering  ourfonwnittment  to  the  forces  which  mold  us  of  modern  society? 

Who  among  us,  to  be  very  personal  about  it,  still  trusts  in  Him  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  can  take  the  full  force  of  the  story  of  our  Torah  po)(rtion  at 
face  value?  We  are  too  busy,  too  negligent,  too  involved  to  take  time  out 
and,  as  a consequence,  our  relationship  with  Him  is  in  shreds.  I am  not 
advocating  a return  to  the  nostalgic  moods  and  whims  of,  let  us  say,  a 
Chosid  who  by  his  music,  dance  and  song  felt  a kinship  with  God;  rather,  I 
am  concerned  with  the  all  too  obvious  fact  that  for  most  of  us,  and  if  the 

shoe  fits  we  must  wear  it,  God  is  a mere  adjunct  of  our  daily  e xis tence . 

(/* 

certainly  not  a real,  guiding,  ennobling  and  strengthening  influence  in  our 

A 

actions  vis-a-vis  our  families,  frends , society  and  the  world  as  a whole. 

The  answer  to  the  ciuestion;  has  God  become  too  big  for  us  or  have  we  become^f 
too  small?,  can  only  be  found  in  each  individual's  heart  and  soul. 

But  we  do  not  argne  with  Him  anymore,  either.  Such  confrontations  as 
marked  Abraham's  step  by  step  rebuttal  to  Ood ' s intentions  are  simply  no 
longer  in  existence.  Our  energies  are  directed  elsewhere.  Indeed,  at  cert- 
ain  and  very  spec^^fic  times  and  hours  we  do  argue  with  Him,  we  do  cpaestion 
His  Justice,  we  do  demaiid  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  but  this  type  of 
confrontation  occurs  only  when  the  victim^  of  circumstance  happen^  to  be  our- 
selves.  We  ask  self  righteous  indignati  , Why  does  this  have  to 

happen  to  Me,  why  am  I afflicted,  why  do^#;  hurt^  terror  and  heartaclie 

afflict  my  person  biat  never,  never  do  we  confront  Him  wi  th  an  ap;1eal  for  the 
shke  of  others!  5^n  tbis  one  attitude  there  is  a world  of  dijference.  In 

fact,  I I14)uld  go  ^o  far  as  to  say  that  in  this  one  attitude  there  one  finds 
the  diffcirencd  between  the  dedication  of  our  ancestor  Abraham  as  he  stood 
before  God  survival  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gemorrah  and^ 

( our  own  selfish,  callous  and  arrogant  disregard^  for  the 

welfare  of  others  our  total  committment  to  none  otljei’^  ^n  oiirselves. 


itate  of  affairs  ajui  it  is  a sorry  commentary  on  the  welfare 


It  is  a s 


and  state  of  well-being  in  terms  of  modern  man. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  no  longer  understand  the  story  of  the 


V. 


inability  to  tj^  niotiva— 

when,  in  reality,  place  our 

*“•^^*^^**^י*•  ^i  s knowledge  of  God  was 


sacrifice?  We  torture  ourselves  with  our  inability  to 


Abraham; 


tions  of  God 
emphasis  on  ■* 


so  deep  that  he  knew  there  was  nothing;  to  fear;  that  is  why  he  never  bothered 
to  arb׳ue  with  God  for  the  life  of  his  son.  The ״'! ׳rah  tells  the  story  in  the 
right  and  proper  manner;  it  is  we  moderns  who  are  ^r^from  the  point  of  com- 
prehension.  iijSr  i/e  are  too  involved  in  our  own  concerns  to  be  able  to  draw 
the  lesson,  in  terms  of  a parallel  with  our  own  coiniit  tmen  ts , from  out  of  the 
pages  of  our  sacred  literature.  The  sacrifice  is  not  Isaac  but,  nather,  our 
devotion  to  God  and  it  is  a sacrifice  without  meaning,  without  benefit,  and 
without  blessing.  May  this  occasion  tomorrow,  when  we  reread  this  marvellous 
and  inspiring  story,  bring  us  back  to  the  point  of  confrontation  and  may  we 
then  bring  a sacrifice  of  be  heart  and  of  a b*ari1»n  spirit  before  Him  who  is 
the  source  of  all  good  and  all  wisdom.  Only  then  will  ^ be  able  to  realize 
that  the  sacrifice  was  not/ylsa^c  of  that  generation  but^  ßr  all  time^  ouryjfri- 
volous  disregard  of  man's  true  und  noble  rebtionship  with  his  ^^^aker. 

Amen, 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  October  28,  1966. 


PLAY:  "THE  INVESTIGATION" 

Friends,  in  discussing  the  presentation  ״The  Investigation”,  authored 
by  Peter  Weiss,  we  come  immediately  into  contact  with  a number  of  problems. 

In  the  first  place,  this  presentation  on  the  New  York  Stafee ^is a play  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term  and,  thus,  can  not  be  judged  by  ,*erdiVomr- standards ! 

rthe  author  tells  us,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a»(  "documentation"  1 
Secondly,  in  this  documentation,  in  contrast  to  a st״ge  proonnta^n,  there 
is  no  action  at  allj  the  characters  merely  speak,  once  in  a while. 4 lightly 
raise  their  voices  and  the  only  movement  visible  is  when  the  ebai-ftt-t-TTre  either 


rather , 


month 


”’י/''"" 


sit  down  or  stand  up.  Third,  while  the  documentation  refe: 

of  Nazi  criminals  who  were  leading  personnel  at  the  infamous  Aus- 
schwitz  concentration  camp,  bhe  nomenclature  of  the  victim/ is  never  mentioned. 
Consequently,  the  ordinary  theater-goer  might  well  endure  the  torture  of  listen 
ing  to  the  recital  on  stage  for  the  full  2 and  a half  hours  and  never  know 
to  whom  the  victiralBation  of  the  witnesses  refers.  You  and  I,  however,  a 
minority  know  better.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  Irish,  or  the  Australians,  or 
the  Japanese  or  the  Ethiopians  but,  rather,  it  refers  to  ־te  Jews.  Yet,  the 
very  word  "Jew"  is  not  mentioned  even  once!  Fourth,  the  documentation  does 
not  carry  with  it  any  excitement•,  there  is  no  real  high  or  low 
terest.-earj^ll  the  ghastly  details  of  life  in  a concentration  camp  are  pre- 
sented  on  the  same  low  key.  ,oft  and  understated  level.  It  is  as  if  you  were 
sitting  in  a living  room  and  next  to  you  a man  with  a sledgehammer.  At 

th״|־ery  beginning  of  your  evening  of  leisure  he  lifts  his  hammer  and  hits  you 
hard  on  the  head,  not  hard  enough  to  kill  you  but  hard  enough  to  mimb  you  in 
every  nerve  and  fiber  of  your  body.  He  does  this  hitting  not  once  or  twice 
but  for  a solid  two  and  a half  hours  and  then,  at  the  en<t  of  the  evening,  he 
leaves.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  you  are  too  numb  to  have  any  reaction 
whatever;  because  he  has  hit  you  so  consistently,  he  has  not  given  y^ou  t^e 
opportunity  to  feel  kta*  pain  which  might  have  been  the  case  had  he 
his  hammering  aftcl  a few  minutes  ef  respite■.  In 

short,  by  his  constant  onslought  he  has  drained  you  of  all  sensitivity,  feel- 


pain  can  mean  when  contrasted  to  the 


ing  and^  of  what  a]j 


'Y' 

ääw'  the  author  who  has  culled  his  naterial  from  real 


factual  sources  has  chosen  to  present  a way  of  life,  in  the  concentration  camp. 


■ Jiurmal  faannor  4-V  1/v1־ite  was  exyex  ienee  of  death.  Since,  j^w- 

ever,  we  are  so  far  removed  from  this  type  of^Fe^he  recitai  of^act 

very  little  effect  on  us  ■SOir  our  normal  pattern  of  existence  deals  in 


where 


V>^ 

terms  of  life  and  not  with  the  of  death. 

When  you  now  consider  these  five  major  problems  in  terms  of  the  docu- 

u>sL^ 

mentation  by  Peter  Weiss,  you  gain  an  insight  not  only^  the  meaning  of  the 
presentation  but  also  the  problem  of  its  effe(it  on  the  audience.  This  is  not 
to  say  whether  the  "play”  is  good  or  bad;  one  can  not  bring  oneself  to  render 
such  a value  judgement  in  terms  of  the  ma'erial  presented.  It  is  all,  after 
all,  based  on  fact;  the  trial  at  Frankfurt,  Germany  involved  more  than  twii^ty 
defendants,  they  all  received  prison  sentences  of  varying  degrees  of  severity, 
the  author  took  «very  word  for  his  pusentation  directly  from  the  lips  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  say  that  the 
Hoc״mentation  is  sood  or  bad;  1 4 er , it  actually  happened!  On  st^ge 


documentation  is  good  or  bad;  W -We t f er . it  actually  happeneai  un  s^^aC« 

are  seated  about  two  dozen  defendents,  representing  the  criminals  while  in 
front  of  them  sit  the  six  accusers  representing  the  four  million  people  who 
were  forcibly  put  to  death  at  Ausschwitz.  The  Judge,  defense  counsel  and 
prosecuting  attorney  sit  with  us,  on  our  side  of  the  stage  and  thd^words  which 
flow  back  and  forth,  therefore,  create  the  imT3ression  that  you  and^ are  utter- 
ing  them  aöO־  that  current iments  are  represented  as  well.  But,  except  for  a 
very  few  of  us,  this  is  ^t  the  case.  The  w^וole  evening  deals  with  two  types 
of  individuals;  the  actual  dead  and  those  who  survived  the  honrors  of  that 
inhuman  place  but  they,  for  all  practical  purp^s^are^dead  especially 

in  contrast  to  the  normal  or  more  regular  way  of  li fey! you  aiu^  find  ourselves. 
And  then,  how  many  are  there  among  us  who  have  survived  the  terror  and  the 
death  of  Ausschwitz?  The  most  exhausting  moment,  emotionally,  came  at  the 
point  when,  after  a solid  hour  of  talk,  one  of  the  witnesses  was  asked  to 
relate  the  procedures  of  medical  experi^(ments  on  women.  For  just  a short 
moment  the  witness  halts  in  her  speech  as  if  the  memory  of  what  had  trans- 


iii 


pired  was  simply  too  much  for  her.  Her  silence  would  h^ve  been  the  most  elo- 
quent  moment  in  the  entire  procedure  and  we  were  almost,  silently  and  indivi- 
dually,  yearning  for  her  to  stop  talking  and  sit  down;  the  effect  would  have 


TTm. 

I ■*  ^ 


been  ©norinovis  • But , no  ! 9 the  w bin  an  tells  us  all  anti  ® 00%  is  lost# 

10ment5  aü■!  11  fP'i  when  one  is  more  personally 


If  there  ■iSif,  however, 


involved,  come  v^ith  em*  llstcmi#K  the  criminals;  they  are  the  ones  who 

draw  our  attention  and  our  interest,  not  the  survivors.  For  example,  in  the 
theater,  the  house  and  spot  lights  are  not  turned  toward  the  stage,  they  are 
levelled  at  us,  the  audience,  ^,Imost  as  if  we  were  the  accused.  And,  in  a 
sense,  as  is  shown  later  on,  we  are.  But  first  the  criminals  answer  the  accu- 
sations  and  they  fascinate  us  not  only  as  persons  but  as  far  as  their  rational- 
izations  are  concerned.  In  contrast  to  the  survivors,  the  beasts  are  very 
much  alive;  after  all,  during  the  war,  they  were  only  doing  their  duty.  One 
accused  states  quite  flatly  that  he  had  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
camp;  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  could  easily  have  been  misunderstood  for  a 
bakery.  After  all,  a camp  of  prisoners /^eeds  a great  deal  of  bread  to  feed 
the  inmates.  A second  criminal,  a doctor,  chooses  to  look  at  the  incidents 
in  a very  positive  manner:  1.r1  1 1 ■רז  he  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
prisoners  in  that  his  job  was  to  select  those  fit  for  work.  The  fact  that 
the  others  went  to  their  deaths  does  not  affect  him  at  all;  it  does  not  even 
enter  his  realm־  of  speculation,  Ur,  in  a third  instance,  one  of  the  accused 
considers  himself  very  h\jmane : while  others  tortured  the  prisoners  or  toyed 
with  their  lives,  he  shot  to  kill  and  therefore,  as  he  showed  mercy  to  those 
he  assassinated,  he  otight  to  receive  a show  of  mercy  at  the  hands  of  this  tri- 
bunal.  Again,  the  fact  that  he  should  not  have  shot  these  innocent  people  in 
the  first  place,  or  the  very  consideration  that  they  were  innocent  of  all 
crimes  except  their  Jewishness,  this  does  not  enter  his  frame  o^eference  at 
But,  again,  it  is  these  men  who  fascinate  us  rather  than  the  survivors 
for  finally  we  are  confronted  with  what  I believe  to  be  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lern.  One  of  the  survivors  turns  from  the  accused  to  us,  and  remember  that 
the  spot  Lights  are  turned  on  all  of  1u*,  and  1:11  asks  us  why  the  railroad 


iv. 


tracks  leading  to  the  camp  had  not  been  bombed  by  the  Allies;  after  all,  word 
about  the  operations  of  the  camp  had  leaked  out  to  the  allied  leaders  many 
months  before  the  end  of  the  war.  We,  then,  are  in  the  same  position  as 

the  accused,  namely:  tha1׳r  we  are  alive^  j^re  we  not  guilty  then  as  well  due  to 
our  silence,  our  inability  to  act,  our  placing  political  expcdiencj/  before 
humanitarian  considerations? 

And,  if  that  is  the  case  or  at  least  a part  of  the  circumstance  which 
must  receive  our  consideration,  are  the  implications  not  clearer  still?  For 
example,  the  fact  that  we  are  bombing  innocent  people  in  VietNam,  erasing  whole 
villages  from  the  map,  causing  hurt  and  anguish  in  many  a luckless  heart,  or 
are  dropping  napalm  bombs  wherever  we  are  told  all  because  we  are  merely  follow 
ing  ”orders”,  is  not  this  akin  to  the  situation  described  in  the  documentation 
under  discussion?  Do  you  recall  the  outcry  in  our  country  when  the  government 
of  North  Viet^'am  threatened  to  try  as  war  criminals  our  capttired  flyers?  Of 
course,  they  were  only  following  orders  and  we  were  fearful  for  the  lives  of 
our  own  men  but  where  does  one  find  the  logic  of  the  case,  where  is  the  mo- 
rality  in  either  instance,  where  is  the  meaning  of  the  destruction  to  be  found? 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  victors?  We  can  never  hope 
to  find  a justification  for  the  killing  of  six  million  Jews  during  tte  Nazi 
ho  locust  but  as  far  as  the  Nazi  was Conc erned , he  certainly  considered  himself 
to  be  justified  in  his  actions.  Indeed,  we  ought  also  to  remember  that  America 
did  not  go  to  war  in  order  to  stop  the  killing  of  these  six  million  innocents 
but,  rather,  to  *ave  the  remnant  of  a crumbling  Europe.  Let  us  not  ever  mis- 
the  known  fact  that  the  killing  of  ourCorel  igi  onists  was  a ver^i  minor 
side  issue  in  the  conflict  as  ajwhole.  That  is  why  the  ward  ”Jew^”  is  not  men- 
tioned  and  it  is  only  you  and  I,  and  those  like  us^who  know  that  the  dcumenta- 
tion  by  Peter  Weiss  is  not  referring  to  the  Irish,  tfie  Australians,  the  Japan- 
ese  or  the  Ethipians.  These  were  our  people  who  died  there  with  a sps^inkling 
of  others  <(nd  for  no  other  purpose  except  that  they  were  Jdws ; THIS  is  the 
fact  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  time  and  again,  never  to  be  forgotten  but  it 

totally  ignored.  Is  the  play,  then,  worth  the 


is  this  very  same  fact  which  is 


V 


effort? 


If  one  jud^jes  by  the  implications  of  "The  Inves t ifjat ion" , yes,  it  is 
worth  the  When  the  play  premiered,  it  was  stiown  simultaneously  in  four 

West  German  nj. t It■! o and  10  East  German  cities  and  in  that  alone,  80,000  Ger- 

mans  saw  it,  \^In  a Berlin  debate  on  the  pre sentation ^some  time  late^  eight 
thousand  young  people  requested  tickets  to  the  debate.  Now  it  has  been  trans- 

lated  and  shown  in  various  European  countries;  in  short,  the  message  can  be 

% 

grasped  but,  one  hopes,  with  the  full  force  due  it.  The  last  problem,  you  see, 
is  that  while  for  us  the  documentation  of  the  Ausschwitz  is  a very  per- 

sonal,  individual  experience,  lor  others  it  might  merely  be  an  academic  exer- 
cise  on  ^ philosophical  level  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Can  the  Irish,  the 
Australian,  the  Japanese  or  the  Ethiopian  truly  appreciate  what  we,  as  Jews, 
deeply  and  personally  know  and  feel?  The  answer  ar(;(he  wor^ii  of  the  presenta- 
tioTi,  therefore,  will  only  become  known  to  us  in  decades  to  come;  if  such  evil 
recurs,  the  documentation  is  worthless , b*Pt/^if  it  helps  to  balance  man's  evil 
with  its  ringing  challenge  for  vindication,  then  perhaps  it  will  have  add<'d 
its  small  but  effective  voice  toward  making  this  a better  world  in  which  to 
live.  May  the  play  have  every  success  as  it  grapples  with  th^inds  of  men. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  üctobdr  22,  1966, 
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I 


In  1965  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  defining  poverty 
in  relation  to  family  size,  came  out  with  this  figure:  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  children  of  America  are  poor.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  today,  the  richest  society  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  one  out  of  every  four  children  lives  in  a poor 
family.  Now  let  me  emphasize  the  meaning  of  this.  We  say  20% 
of  the  people  as  a whole  are  poor  and  25%  of  the  children  are  [ 
poor.  That  is  to  say  we  have  defined  what  I would  call  a growth 
potential  for  poverty.  If  we  do  not  act  and  act  fundamentally 
and  radically  poverty  could,  in  the  next  generation,  increase 
by  20%,  that  is  to  say  from  20%  to  25%  of  the  population. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR 

This  statistical  fact  is  made  more  human  and  specific  and 
concrete  when  you  look  at  some  other  federal  government  re- 
search.  In  1964  the  Department  of  Labor  published  an  ex- 
tremely  important  study  of  Selective  Service  rejectees,  and 
they  concluded  in  this  study  that  there  is  a danger  in  our 
society  that  poverty  is  becoming  here^tajy— that  the  poor 
are  the  children  ot  tne  poor;  that  theold  American  immigranj 
^ream  whereby  the  poor  became  the  working  class,  the  mid- 
"die  class  and  even  the  rich  is  coming  to  an  end.  Given  the 
knowledge  that  the  poor  family  in  the  technological  society 
becomes  a transmission  belt  for  poverty,  the  fact  that  the 
government  tells  us  that  the  children  are  poorer  than  the  rest 
of  the  society  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a most  disturbing  fact.  And 
remember,  the  young  are  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of 
the  population. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  exacerbated  and  made  much  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a time  of  an  incredible,  auto- 
mating,  cybernating  technology.  A generation  ago  or  two 
generations  ago  when  the  European  immigrants  flooded  into 
this  society,  there  was  a vast  need  for  blue  collar  muscle 
power.  People  with  a grade  school  education  could  get  work. 
People  who  couldn’t  speak  English  could  get  work.  But  today 
these  children,  this  enormous  population  of  the  young  poor, 
are  at  a disadvantage  qualitatively  more  profound  than  any 
disadvantage  that  the  poor  have  ever  had  in  this  society,  be- 
cause  they  have  to  compete  with  machines  that  have  high 
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POVERTY,  FAMILY  PLANNING  AND 
THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

I’d  like  to  approach  the  subject  of  poverty,  family  planning 
and  the  Great  Society  from  three  different  angles:  first  of  all 
to  suggest  to  you  that  recent  research,  and  most  particularly, 
the  recent  official  federal  government  research  focuses  our 
attention  on  the  way  in  which  the  large  family,  children  and 
unwanted  children,  are  a prime  constituent  of  the  culture  of 
poverty.  Secondly,  to  argue  that  this  research  documents  the 
need  for  a Federal  policy  in  support  of  family  planning  in  the 
United  States.  And,  finally,  to  try  to  relate  this  research  and 
the  need  for  increased  Federal  support  of  family  planning 
which  it  emphasizes,  to  the  concept  of  the  Great  Society. 

So  first  of  all  let  me  talk  about  the  recent  research.  I would 
ask  you  to  note  in  particular  that  I am  relying  solely  on  official, 
federal  United  States  governmental  research. 

In  January  of  1964  when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  declared  his 
unconditional  war  on  poverty,  he  used  a fairly  rough  measure 
of  what  it  meant  to  be  poor.  There  were  two  main  reasons  for 
his  imprecision.  Number  one — he  was  not  interested  in  giving 
an  academic  discussion  of  statistics,  but  in  launching  a basic 
political  theme  in  our  society.  And  number  two— in  the  1950s 
we  had  run  up  an  intellectual  deficit.  We  had  not  thought  very 
much  about  the  poor  and  there  were  many  things  we  simply 
didn’t  know  about  them.  And  for  these  reasons  in  1964  when 
the  President  began  the  war  on  poverty,  the  defmition  was  a 
gross,  rough  definition.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  top  of  the 
poverty  line  equals  $3,000  annual  income  per  family.  He  did 
not  specify  the  size  or  the  geographical  location  of  that  family. 

Now  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  twenty 
or  so  months  since  the  President  declared  the  war  on  poverty, 
is  that  we  have  made  a more  precise  and  sophisticated  de- 
scription  of  who  the  poor  are  and,  above  all,  we  have  related 
poverty  to  family  size.  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  under- 
stood  since  we  declared  the  war  on  poverty  that  the  large 
family,  and  millions  of  children,  many  of  them  unwanted,  are 
basic  to  the  culture  of  the  other  America.  Let  me  try  to  develop 
some  of  the  figures  we  now  have. 


When  all  four  members  of  the  family  sit  down  to  dinner  on  the 
budget  prepared  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  on 
which  these  figures  are  based,  the  woman  is  allowed  to  spend 
95c  for  that  entire  dinner.  That’s  the  well-off  poor,  the  upper 
le^el  of  poverty.  So  we’re  not  talking  about  Asia,  but  we’re  talk- 
ing  about  unmistakable  misery  which  is  in  American  terms. 

Now  given  that  definition, given  this  new  insight  into  poverty, 
let’s  look  more  closely  at  how  it  relates  to  families  and  children 
and  babies.  One  of  the  things  that  the  Report  came  up  with  is 
that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  are  in  the  large  families.  That  is  to 
say  you  define  poverty  as  a line  up  here,  but  there  are  lots  of 
people  way  below  this  line,  and  as  you  go  down  the  level  of 
misery,  you  discover  more  large  families.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  federal  government’s  research  comes  up  with  these 
figures:  that  the  incidence  of  poverty  in  a family  headed  by  a 
man  with  one  or  two  children  is  8%,  with  three  or  four  children 
it  is  14%,  with  five  or  more  children  it  is  36%.  And  then  there  is 
a family  type  which  is  the  most  impoverished  to  be  found  in 
the  culture  of  poverty:  the  family  headed  by  a woman.  In 
families  in  the  United  States  headed  by  a woman  with  five  or 
more  children  the  incidence  of  poverty  is  92%  . . . 92%  of  those 
families  are  poor  and  if  you  think  that’s  a statistical  irrelevance 
it  happens  that  the  families  in  this  category  contain  over  a 
million  and  a half  children.  They  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  intensity  of  suffering  involved.  The 
Social  Security  Administration’s  report  tells  us  that  in  families 
headed  by  a woman  with  five  or  more  children  the  income 
which  those  families  had  as  a percentage  of  the  income  they 
needed  was  41%.  These  million  and  a half  children  had  41  h 
of  what  they  needed  to  be  “decently”  poor. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  another  fact.  Our  welfare  state  has 
many  limitations,  to  put  it  mildly.  According  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  December  of  1963  there  were  in  the  United 
States  fifteen  million  six  hundred  thousand  needy  children  and 
of  them  three  million  one  hundred  thousand,  or  about  20 /o, 
were  receiving  payments  under  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
The  research  is  overwhelming  and  clear.  As  we  have  refined 
our  knowledge  of  what  poverty  is  we  have  understood  that  the 
large  family  is  a basic  and  fundamental  constituent,  indeed  in 


school  educations  at  least.  And  we  know  from  the  official  gov- 
ernment  figures  that  one-third^of  the  young  people  now  enter- 
ing  the  labor  markeHn  thls^ciety  are  without  a high  school 
education  and  are  trying  to  compete  with  this  sophisticated 
type  of  technology. 

Let  me  summarize  this  new  research  for  a moment  using 
one  figure  that  comes  from  a report  prepared  by  Molly  Orshan- 
sky  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Using  this  refined 
and  more  sophisticated  and  precise  technique  of  defining  who 
the  poor  are,  Molly  Orshansky  in  her  report  concludes  that 

־ ■ the  United  States  of  America  today 
Almost  half  of  the  poor  are  children 
;hat  poverty  will  grow  at  the  expense 
of  children.  Now  this  is  a precision  which  has,  obviously,  the 
most  considerable  policy  implications.  Let  me  continue  now 
for  a moment  with  the  report  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration  prepared  by  Molly  Orshansky  and  give  you  an  even 

deeper  idea  of  what’s  involved. 

First  of  all  this  report  emphasizes  that  you  cannot  have  a 
poverty  line  in  a static  and  fixed  sense.  We  now  say  that  rough- 
ly  thirty-one  hundred  dollars  for  an  urban  family  of  four  equals 
poverty.  But  we  cannot  conclude  that  when  a family  of  four 
gets  thirty-two  hundred  dollars  they  are  therefore  no  longer 
poor,  because  they  are  only  one  illness,  one  business  down- 
turn,  one  recession,  one  cold,  one  attack  of  flu  away  from 

poverty.  ^ 

And  Molly  Orshansky  in  her  Social  Security  Administration 

report  developed  a concept  much  more  important  than  that 
of  the  poverty  line.  She  described  not  only  those  people  who 
are  poor,  but  also  those  who  hover  about  the  culture  of 
poverty.  The  resultant  total  embraced  fifty  million  Americans. 

Now  let  me  be  very  specific,  because  we  now  can  be  more 
specific.  We’re  not  talking  about  Asian  poverty  and  African 
poverty  and  Latin  American  poverty — that’s  true  but  let  me 
tell  you  what  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  standard  is. 
The  upper  level  of  poverty  in  these  figures  I am  giving  you 
the  well  off  nnnr— h^e  $2.80  a day  to  spend  for  food.  And  this 
is  on  the  assumptTorvThat  thel woman  of  the  family  is  an  excel- 
lent  cook  and  a good  shoppet  which  is  not  true  in  most  cas^ 


43%  of  the  poor  people 
undeT  1 8 years  of  age, 
and  the  danger  we  face  is  t 


before  the  last  birth:  43%  of  the  non-whites.  In  a study  of 
niothers  receiving  ADC  in  Chicago  90%  of  these  mothers  who 
had  had  children  out  of  wedlock  had  not  wanted  the  children 
that  they  had.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  and  clear  that 
if  we  give  the  poor  effective  access  to  information  and  the 
possibility  of  practicing  family  planning,  if  we  give  the  poor  the 
same  freedom  that  the  middle  class  and  the  rich  now  have, 
that  a large  number  of  them  will  voluntarily  and  freely  choose 
family  planning.  That’s  the  proposition  it  seems  to  me  we  base 
ourselves  on  . . . not  coercion  . . . not  imposing  our  ideas  on 
them,  but  giving  them  a choice. 

FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

Now  let  me  take  up  two  qualifications,  two  caveats,  at  this 
point.  It  has  been  said  against  the  proposition  of  federal  sup- 
port  for  family  planning  that  the  relationship  between  a de- 
pendent  poor  person  on  some  kind  of  public  welfare  and  a 
case  worker  who  represents  authority  is  inherently  a coercive 
relationship.  So  it  is  said  that  when  the  case  worker  says  “Tell 
me  do  you  want  to  have  some  family  planning  or  not?’’,  the 
poor  person  thinks  “Well,  the  man  is  asking  me  so  I gotta  say 
yes,  because  that’s  the  answer  that  the  man  wants.”  Some 
conclude  that  because  of  this  we  should  not  have  federal 
support  or  family  planning.  First  of  all  this  argument  is  sub- 
stantial.  It’s  true.  There  is  too  often  coercion  in  social  welfare 
work  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  there  is  thus  a danger 
of  coercion  in  terms  of  providing  the  choice  of  family  plan- 
ning  to  the  poor.  But  I ask  you  to  weigh  alternatives.  There  is, 
indeed,  the  possibility  of  forcing  family  planning  on  the  poor. 
And  there  is  the  other  danger  that  so  many  millions  of  poor 
people  will  have  unwanted  children  because  they  never  had 
the  free  choice  of  family  planning  that  other  people  have. 
There  is  this  other  danger  that  poverty  in  this  country  will 
become  hereditary  and  corrupt  our  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions.  And  when  I look  at  the  two  dangers,  my  response  to 
this  criticism  is  to  say  “Yes.  There  is  some  validity  to  it.”  It 
should  make  us  all  the  more  scrupulous  in  insisting  that  we 
try  to  eliminate  every  element  of  coercion  out  of  federal  sup- 


some  ways  the  most  disturbing  constituent  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  And  this  leads  me  to  my  second  main  point. 

FAMILY  PUNNINB  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  CDVERNMENT 

As  a result  of  the  federal  government’s  research — not  the 
Planned  Parenthood  research  but  the  federal  government 
research — it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  must  have  a federal 
policy  in  favor  of  family  planning  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
abundantly  clear  that  the  excellent  first  steps  which  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  taken  in  this  regard  are  only 
first  steps  and  that  we  have  to  have  much  more  of  a program 
than  we  now  have. 

Let  me  be  very  specific  and  concrete  about  what  it  means 
for  the  federal  government  to  support  family  planning.  And 
let  me  be  very  frank.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  nice,  mainly 
white,  middle  class  and  upper  class  people  are  going  to  im- 
pose  our  norms  and  values  on  poor  people.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  deprive  poor  people  of  the  right  to  make 
their  choice  about  family  size.  That  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  giving  poor  people  the  same  free- 
dom  that  middle  class  and  rich  people  have.  We’re  talking 
about  expanding  freedom  and  not  contracting  it.  And  I think 
we  know  from  the  research  that  if  we  give  poor  people  the 
same  rights  that  middle  class  and  rich  people  have,  that  is, 
provide  them  with  effective  access  to  information  and  coun- 
seling  and  materials  for  family  planning  the  result  will  be  that 
a significant  number  of  the  poor  will  limit  their  families. 

Now  let  me  summarize  a bit  of  the  evidence  here.  A recent 
and  very  excellent  publication  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  has  synthesized  some  of  the  survey  data.  I give  you 
just  a few  facts:  in  a poll  in  1960, 17%  of  the  white  low  income 
mothers  who  were  questioned  did  not  want  another  child 
before  the  last  birth:  31%  of  the  nonwhite  low  income  mothers 
did  not  want  another  child  before  the  last  birth.  As  you  get  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  the  figures  become  even  more  striking. 
In  families  headed  by  a woman  who  has  a grade  school  educa- 
tion  or  less,  32%  of  the  whites  did  not  want  another  child 


have  to  do.  We  also  have  to  tear  down  every  racial  ghetto  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  build  decent  integrated 
housing. 

We  also  have  to  provide  work  for  Negro  men  and  women  and 
not  work,  as  today,  at  55%  of  the  white  wage,  but  work  at  a 
decent  salary.  So  I’m  saying:  yes,  the  figures  are  overwhelm- 
ingly  clear . . . we  have  to  have  federal  support  of  family  plan- 
ning,  but  we  must  avoid  the  danger  of  thinking  that  it  provides 
a simple  way  out  of  the  poverty  problem.  It  is  one  element 
in  a program  against  poverty,  but  not  a total  program. 

Now  since  I’ve  emphasized  my  qualifications  and  my 
caveats,  let  me  restate  my  main  point  forcibly,  because  I 
think  these  are  only  qualifications  that  I have  been  giving.  If 
we  are  serious  about  an  unconditional  war  against  poverty  in 
the  United  States,  then  the  enormous  number  of  unwanted 
children  in  the  culture  of  the  poor  are  such  that  we  absolutely 
must  have  support  for  family  planning  as  a public  policy  on 
every  level  of  government. 

THE  GREAT  SOCIETY 

Finally,  let  me  try  to  relate  all  of  this  to  the  Great  Society. 
And  here  I have  a problem  because  1 am  fairly  vague  about 
what  the  Great  Society  is.  At  times  I think  it  is  what  Lyndon 
Johnson  wants  next  week  from  Congress,  which  is  pretty 
much.  At  times  it  seems  to  go  a bit  beyond  that  and  argues 
that  in  addition  to  raising  the  economic  and  material  standards 
of  life  in  this  country  we  also  should  try  to  transform  the 
quality  of  individual  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I would  like  to  con- 
centrate  on  a very  serious  aspect  of  the  Great  Society  as  it 
relates  to  poverty  and  family  planning. 

When  Arthur  Goldberg  came  to  the  United  Nations,  there 
was  a spate  of  interviews,  articles  and  so  forth  which  em- 
phasized  that  President  Johnson  had  decided  that  the  Great 
Society  is  not  a concept  of  a fortress  welfare  America,  that  it 
will  not  stop  at  the  water’s  edge,  that  it  is  a global  principle. 
1 think  that  has  to  be.  We  cannot  isolate  ourselves  and  our 
virtues,  so  to  speak,  because  that’s  a terrible  vice.  And  if  we 
understand  that  our  aspirations  towards  a Great  Society  don’t 


port  of  family  planning.  But  most  emphatically,  we  still  must 
have  federal  support  of  family  planning  and  its  basic  principle 
must  be  that  of  free  choice. 

My  second  qualification  to  what  I am  saying  is,  in  a sense 
more  basic.  And  it  is  this:  family  planning  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment  in  the  war  against  poverty  but  not  a substitute  for  it.  It 
must  be  there,  but  there  must  be  many  other  things  as  well! 

THE  NEGRO  FAMILY 

Let  me  spell  this  out  in  terms  of  a report  that  has  recently 
been  discussed  quite  widely  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  Moynihan  Report,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan.  In  the  Moynihan  Report  the  federal  government  in 
the  United  States  finally  began  to  come  to  terms  with  the  in- 
credible  crime  that  white  America  has  committed  against 
black  America  in  terms  of  family  life.  Slavery  in  the  United 
States  was  the  most  brutal  slavery  in  the  world — much  more 
brutal,  for  example,  than  South  American  slavery  because, 
above  all,  it  was  a slavery  that  denied  the  slave  the  right  to  a 
family,  to  marriage,  to  children.  American  slavery  conducted 
a war  against  the  African  family  when  the  African  was  brought 
to  the  United  States.  After  Emancipation,  a situation  devel- 
oped  where  the  Negro  woman  could  eke  out  a miserable  life 
as  a domestic,  but  so  often  the  Negro  man,  who  x:ould  be  a 
biological  father,  could  not  be  an  economic  father,  because 
our  racist  economy  denied  him  the  possibility  of  the  stable 
income  family  life  needs.  As  a result  of  this  history,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  discrimination  which  is  built  into  our  economy  to 
this  very  moment  the  Moynihan  Report  and  research  by  people 
like  Kenneth  Clark  and  the  late  Franklin  Fraser  show  that 
among  the  Negro  poor  there  are  a tremendous  amount  of 
broken  homes,  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  so  forth  and 
so  on. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  given  that  terrible  monstrous  crime, 
given  what  white  America  did  to  Negro  America,  family  plan- 
ning  has  an  extremely  important  role  to  play,  but  it  is  not  a 
cheap,  middle  class  substitute  for  doing  the  other  things  we 
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Stop  at  the  three-mile  limit  that  is  most  rewarding  to  our  dis- 
cussion  today. 

There  are  entire  nations  which  are  poor.  There  are  entire 
nations  which  are  in  the  kind  of  position  that  I have  been 
talking  about  with  regard  to  a minority  of  the  American  people. 
There  are  entire  nations  who  would  have  as  their  aspiration 
the  high  level  of  poverty  that  we  have  attained  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  I say  to  you  that  if  we,  the  richest  and 
most  productive  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind,  have  dis- 
covered  that  in  our  society,  in  order  to  deal  with  poverty,  we 
must  support  family  planning,  then  so  much  the  more  so  must 
we  share  this  knowledge,  this  information,  these  techniques 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  when  we  talk  about  poverty  and 
family  planning  we  are  not  simply  talking  about  something 
which  applies  only  to  Americans,  who  are,  after  all,  privi- 
leged  people,  but  that  we  are  talking  about  something  which 
applies  to  the  entire  world.  If,  then,  we  are  serious  about  the 
Great  Society  we  must  be  serious  about  governmental  support 
for  family  planning — not  simply  here  with  our  poor  but  with 
the  much  more  desperately  poor,  the  much  more  numerously 
poor  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  summary  it  is  clear  today  from  the  official  research  of 
the  United  States  Government  that  children,  babies,  unwanted 
children  are  an  enormous  element  in  the  culture  of  poverty. 
It  is  also  clear  that  if  we  do  not  act,  and  act  decisively,  there 
is  the  potential  that  poverty  will  increase  at  the  expense  of 
the  government. 

On  the  basis,  then,  of  our  government’s  own  statistics  it  is 
clear  that  we  need  broadened  support  of  family  planning  on 
every  governmental  level — city,  state  and  federal — as  part  of 
the  war  against  poverty. 
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"NO  END  OF  PEOPLE." 


c=t®  the  West  Coast 
i — Fearn  aWeut  th^; 
constantly  chaiif;- 


travels  1•^  the  n^^r^nl  route  !*■■qni  I 


Friends,  when  one 


to  Hawaii  and  from  there  to  Japan  •in  ^ — gui!  u/d- 


ing  patter)^  of  life  and  prepare^  the  traveller  for  the  newness  of  things  to  cone. 


pur- 


For  example,  on  the  West  Coast  we  first  net  the  warm  weather  which  was  to 


and  in  Hawaii  we  first  met  that  mixtiire  of  races  and 


sue  us  for  so  long 


peoples  which  seerr^  to  characterize  the  pacific  j^reas.  At  the  same  time,  we  soon 
began  to  notice  the  asiatic  featiires  ol  the  people  and,  as  a consequence,  when 
we  stepped  off  the  airplane  in  Tokyo  and  to  travel  through  that  country 

the  different  Asian  facd  did  not  take  us  aback  as  much  as  it  night  have  had  we 
journeyed  directly,  via  the  poiar  route,  from  New  York  to  Tokyo.  But  tlie  one 
aspect  of  our  trip  for  which  we  could  not  be  prepared  and  which  we  encountered 


almost  at  once!  ■n^vnr  to  the ך י^  iMjai  ^ until  we  came  toward  the  West  a — 

gain,  wasjthe  multitude  of  people  we  found  everywhere.  You  notice  it,  of  course 
in  i'okyo  but  then  that  is  the  largest  city  of  the  world;  *you, notice  it  every- 
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where/jfrora  the  outlying  cities  of  Japan  through  India,  There  is  no  end  of 
people;  there  is  no  real  feeling  of  privacy;  one  is  constantly  surrounded  by 
masses  of  humanity  from  which  there  is  no  es/|fcape.  People  crowd  in  on  you. 


the  children  especially  come  upon  you  in  their  groups  of  hundreds  as  locusts 
covering  the  sky^  and  bhe  tragedy  of  India  is  evident  when  one  compares  the 
available  resources  to  feed  the  mass  of  people  and  the  actual  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals  involved.  One  gets  a glimmer  of  the  idea  when  I tell  you  that  Japan 
is  the  only  country  in  all  of  Asia  which  in  our  time  of  great  industrial  and 

U0^ 

agricultural  development  h!  Itnau?  suffidiaKil  food  to  feed  its  people.  There  are, 
of  course,  poverty  levels  in  Japan  as  well  but  it  is  the  only  country  which  is 
self  suffient  in  the  basic  food  staples  rice.  In  all  other  countries,  starva— 


tion  exists. 


Of  course,  the  ones  vtbjjrti  suffer  most  are  the  children.  It  is  not  really 
necessary  to  invoke  their  image  again;  perhaps  yoti  recall  my  description  of  their 
situation  in  my  sermon  on  Kol  Nidrei.  That  sermon  was  not  an  exaggeration;  if 
anything,  it  was  an  understatement.  The  answer,  naturally,  or  at  least  one  of 


9 headway  is  beinp  made  in 


ii. 


the  answers  is  family  planning  and 

״ + Birth  Cent 


others.  Birth  Control,  to  avoid  the  euphemism,  is  a subject 
of  great  controversy  but  lh^r^־Hi  is  needed  «•נ^יי  ; those  children 


4־s  needed 


«hich  are  being  born  under  present  conditions  have  no  chance  whatever  of 
reaching  adulthood  as  liealthy,  well  balanced  individuals.  Unless  you  are 
rich,  you  die  at  a youthful  ,ge  and  it  will  take  years  of  intensive  care  and 
counselling  to  obviate  this  type  of  situation.  And  even  now  the  family  plan- 
ing  program  labors  under  poor  administration  and  undue  hardships.  *or  in- 
stance,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  New  Delhi  in  particular,  one  can  see 
huge  posters  everywhere  advising  the  people  to  seek  help  in  terms  of  birth 
control.  '*'he  only  problem  is  that  these  posters  are  written  in  English  and 
the  majority  of  people  who  need  counselling  mos|T  ״aji  not  read  our  langiiage. 
The  e are  posters  in  Hindi  as  well  but  the  same  reasoning  process  applies: 
those  who  need  help  and  adVice  ore  of  that  class  of  people  which  has  not  yet 
learned  to  read  or  write.  Therefore,  the  postei  s with  the  best  of  Intentlo.m, 
are  useless.  *Iso,  in  the  backcountry,  where  the  majority  of  people  live  in 
their  villages,  the  program  has  little  chance  of  success  «ither.  *he^e  are 
far  too  many  people  already  and  far  too  many  villa״es  -hluli  l iiii  be  reached 
by  the  few  trained  physicians  or  technicians j there  is  no  newspaper,  no  ra- 
dlo,  no  telephone  or  other  means  of  communication  so  that  people  might  learn 
on  a massive  scale.  What  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  United  States'  missions,  the  Indian  Uovernment  doas  is  all  worthwhile 
but  it  is  a task  of  awe  inspiring  proportions  and  they  have  neither  the  man- 
power,  the  organization,  the  money  or  the  rapport  with  the  people  to  do  an 
effective  job,  at  least  as  far  as  the  present  generation  is  concerned. 

T H״z.י1ר1^ור•  on  this  sub.iect  because  all  clergymen 


Friends,  I am  dwelling  on  this  subject  because  all 


have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  matter  of  planned  parenthood  with  our  congre- 
gations  on  this  particular  weekend,  in  support  of  the  Piannod  Parenthood^— 
World  Population  Wrganization,  which  hasjits  headquarters  at  515  Madison  Ave, 
here  in  New  York  City.  While  they  are,  of  course,  concerned  with  the  popu- 
lation  crisis  throughout  the  world,  particular  attention  is  directed  in  terms 


iii. 


of  the  population  problem  in  our  own  country.  For,  as  much  as  we  mif;ht  like 
to  feel  ähat  we  are  above  such  coiisider^tions  since  all  of  our  people  do  have 
enough  food  to  eat,  the  evidence  in  terms  of  America  is  »!uite  to  the  contrary. 
The  only  saving  factor  here  is  that  while  some  people  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat,  there  is  enough  food  for  everyone.  But,  more  than  that,  statistics  »how 
time  and  again  that  while  the  population  exp|)0sion  has  not  affected  the  upper 
social  and  economic  strata  in  our  country,  the  poverty  stricken  groups  do 
continue  to  have  more  and  more  children  with  an  ever  decreasing  ability  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  old  saving  that  "the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
have  children"  continues  to  be  valid  even  in  our  own,  advanced,  sophisticated 


and  highly^^^S^  society  of  the  19608.  It  is  coming  to  the  point,  and 
my  statement  is  based  on  facts  and  figures,  where  poverty  is  becoming  here- 
ditary;  in  our  time  the  chances  are  that  if  your  father  is  poor  and  ^i)S  fath- 
er  before  him,  you  have  virtually 10 נ  chance  of  ever  rising  out  of  the  mire 
of  poverty.  The  old  Ajnerican  dream  the  poor  immigrant  can  rise  above 

his  low  status  iir-ur.ior  to  become  a captain  of  industry  or  even  President 
of  the  United  States,  a concept  still  tought  about  two  decades  ago  while  I 
was  in  school  ,^simply  no  longer  true.  The  poor,  below  ^le  lal^or- 

ing  class,  will  always  remain  poor;  indeed,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  tjjey  will 
become  poorer  with  each  generation.  önce  upon  a time,  when  the  Burop 

ean  immigrants  flooded  into  this  society,  the  blue  collar  worker  was  needed 
and  even  welcomed  because  of  his  muscle  power  -a®  Äerica  was  still  in  the 
process  of  expansi on.^ in  our  own  time,  these  disadvantaged  people  find  no 


jobs  at  aäS.  and  neither  do  their  descendeats.  We  know  from  Official  govern- 
ment  figures  that  fully  one  third  of  the  young  people  now  entering  the  labor 
market  each  year  are  without  a high  school  education  and  it  will  be  impossxblo 
for  them  to  compete  with  ttets  sophisticated  type-^4^  technology  so  much  a part 

of  our  current  world.  Incident Ai ly , these  figures  refer  to  the  white  youthp, 
for  the  non-white  workers  the  percentage  is  even  higher. 

And,  again,  in  our  own  country  and  not  ««iy  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
Asia,  the  ones  who  suffer  most  are  the  children  who  are  being  bom  ll..l.־Tr1 


iv 


ן Without  thoueht  to  their  future ־ ״llbelng.  For  exaeiple.  the  Social  80- 

curity  Adninistration  hae  prepared  a budget  for  low  lucome  groups  and  has  de- 

elded,  at  least  in  theory,  that  a fanily  of  four  must  eat  its  main  meal  of 

the  dayk^  a total  ■et>e*-tm-all  fuuj  mtiilb  .'.rs  of  the  fnnOly,  no  more  than 

95cent־l  And  even  this  fantastic  figure  is  based  on  two  basic  premises:  first, 

that  the  woman  of  the  house  is  a superfa.  shipper  and  an  excellent  cook  and, 

secondly,  that  there  are  no  more  than  four  people  in  the  family.  In  the  first 

instance,  the  women  offhese  families  are  not  »Pי׳״“ » *<׳ ״ ־־ 

. . . _ 1 1 II  I jfw  1 I ■ f anri  have  never 


cooks!  indeed,  they  are  constantly  cheated  by  the  and 

learned  how  to  cook.  On  the  other  hand,  in  instances  where  this  type  of  a 

meal-cost  plan  applies,  there  are  at  least  four  or  five  children,  not  the  two 


cited  here,  in  addition  to  various  and  sundry  adults  who  may  not  be  a 

part  of  the^family  group.  Can  you  picture,  then,  the  T 

to  this  family  and  the  type  of''balanced‘meal  which  the  children  can  o^btain? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  as  a result  of  this  malnutrition  they  are  lethargic, 
plagued  by  Illness  and  easy  prey  to  such  expensive  illnesses  as  poor  teeth, 
poor  eyesight,  sores  and  swellings  •wWaa.  are  the  trademark  of  the  poor,  of 
the  unfortunate  and  of  the  poorly  fed.  Xheye  children  can  not,  even  in  the 
best  of  circumstances,  compete  in  our  society.  Xhey  are  poor  now,  come  of 
poor  homes,  and  will  always  he/  poor  if  not  poorer  still.  The  cost  to  us 
not  only  in  welfare  payments  but  in  human  malfunction  is  astronomical. 

It  is  with  these  matters  that  the  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population 
Organization  is  concerned  and  they  ״ant  you  to  become  awaye  of  the  problem. 
For,  contrary  to  all  of  our  expectations,  poor  people  do  NOT  want  that  many 
children!  on  the  other  hand,  they  simply  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  having  them 
We  are[!ot  sp־«klng  of  India  or  other  parts  of  A^a  now,  we  are  speaking  of 
1966  in  America!  Furthermore,  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  if  teaching 
techniques  are  made  available  to  the  lower  economic  their 

birth  statistics  will  decrease  rapidly  and  effectively  by  almost  50  percent. 
And  again,  much  to  our  amazement  and  contrary  to  all  our  previously  held  view: 
the  rate  of  birth  control  is  f^r  higher  in  percentage  among  non-whites  than 


it  is  among  whi/tos.  This  is  not  accidental;  we  simply  have  not  yet  learned 
to  properly  evaluate  the  differences  in  diverse  cultural  settings  if  lower 
class  families  and  the  quite  uhique  differences  in  living  conditions.  In ^ 

Ttdl ־־^׳־י״י ׳  ^ 

f.ut_4n  LI  nahe  lliu— words  of  eur  Western  hci^l^c^ — — b^mr  who  i n ■י 

ßi^nutJl.  ג ) x^^'cKJJ^ ־י ס^  ^ 


J^inuA  ^ cP־^  ^ 

i/1  ty  cast  the^  fli־'!?!  stona־^ 

Friends,  the  meaning  of  this  annual  campaign  is  plain  enough.  All  re- 
ligious  organizations  advocate  some  type  of  family  planning  progtam  and  we 
Jews  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  grouping.  In  general,  this  message  doe^iot 
apply  to  most  of  us  here  di.-r.>rt4-y  for  we  are  of  the  class  to  which  this  great 
but  very  real  problem  is  merely  academic.  At  the  same  time,  when  one  comes 
into  contact  with  those  masses  of  people  who  will  never  have  a chance  to  make 
their  way  and  those  children  who  are  placed  iipon  our  earth  without  forethoiight 
as  to  their  future  and  well  being,  it  becomes  our  problem  as  well.  We  ask 
you  to  support  this  cause  if  and  when  asked  to  do  so  and  not  to  shrug  off  the 
implications  of  this  situation.  We  all  want  a world  in  which  to  live  in 
peace,  in  well-being,  in  security;  let  that  dream  be  extended  to  all  mankind, 
in  ever^  corner  of  the  world.  Then,  indeed,  will  our  charity  and  our  good 
deeds,  as  well  as  our  serious  thoughts  and  deliberate  concerns,  be  a source 
of  blessing  to  all  the  needy  people  whex'ever  they  might  be. 

Amen. 


Friday  evening,  October  14,  1966. 
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Family  Planning  and  Poverty* 

FREDERICK  S.  JAFFE 
Planned  Parenthood — World  Population 

Despite  a clear  trend  toward  unijormity  of  fertility  values  and  practices  among  Americans  of 
all  socio-economic  groups,  many  low-income  families  remain  outside  the  area  of  effective  fertility 
control.  A significant  gap  between  lower-class  fertility  control  aspirations  and  performance  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  unequal  access  of  poor  families  to  effective  birth  control  instruction  and 
guidance.  Attention  is  drawn  to  aspects  of  the  institutional  and  social  mechanisms  governing 
birth  control  services  which  are  amenable  to  modification  and  correction  by  the  serving  profes- 
sions. 


a replication  of  the  1955  GAF  study  of  a rep- 
resentative  national  sample  of  white  wives  in 
their  childbearing  years.  Nonwhite  as  well  as 
white  wives  were  sampled  in  I960,  thus  pro- 
viding  the  first  overview  of  recent  nonwhite 
fertility  attitudes  and  practices. 

The  GAF  investigators  found  that  nine  out 
of  ten  American  wives,  white  and  nonwhite, 
thought  two  to  four  children  is  the  "ideal” 
size  family,  with  the  average  minimum  number 
3.4  and  the  average  maximum  3.5.  In  this  study, 
"ideal”  is  a slightly  different  concept  than 
"wanted.”  The  number  wanted  at  the  time  of 
the  interview  was  smaller  than  the  ideal:  The  ^ 
average  minimum  number  for  all  wives  was  3.1,  A! 
the  average  maximum  3.4.  Lower-income  cou-  ׳ 
pies  wanted  somewhat  smaller  families  than  lu 
higher-income  couples.  While  the  average  maxi-  V 
mum  number  of  children  wanted  by  husbands 
with  family  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  was 
3.3,  the  average  maximum  among  those  with 
incomes  under  $3,000  was  3.1.  . 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  nonwhites  j 
wanted  a significantly  smaller  average  number  I 
of  children  than  whites.  White  wives  wanted  I 
a minimum  of  3.1  and  a maximum  of  3.5,  while 
nonwhites  wanted  2.7  and  3.0.  Forty-six  per 
cent  of  nonwhites  wanted  no  more  than  two 
children,  compared  to  29  per  cent  of  whites. 

In  a similar  manner,  the  recent  Princeton 
study  showed  that  white  collar  wives  wanted 
3.3  children,  compared  to  3.2  for  blue  collar 
wives.’  And  in  a study  by  Bogue  among  Chi- 
cago  families,  the  same  preference  of  nonwhites 
for  smaller  families  was  shown.  He  found,  for 
example,  that  38  per  cent  of  nonwhites  re- 
garded  one  or  two  children  as  ideal,  compared 
to  21  per  cent  of  whites.* 

נ The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Arthur  Campbell  of  the 
Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Problems  for 
permission  to  cite  data  from  completed  sections  of  the  I960 
GAF  Study,  the  report  of  which  will  be  published  by  Prince• 
ton  U.  Press. 

• Westoff  et  at.,  op.  cil.,  p.  IS". 


The  main  finding  of  United  States  fertility 
studies  during  the  last  decade  has  been  that 
many  of  the  historic  differentials  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  Almost  all  Americans  are  coming 
to  share  a quite  similar  set  of  fertility  values 
and  practices.  Some  of  the  ancient  differentials, 
such  as  those  between  urban  and  rural  families, 
are  narrowing  considerably,  and  even  the  tra- 
ditional  inverse  relationships  between  income 
(and  related  measures  of  socio-economic  status) 
and  family  size  have  been  reduced,  and,  for  the 
most  prosperous  groups,  even  reversed.^ 

Yet  within  this  over-all  and  clear  trend  to- 
ward  uniformity,  there  remain  many  paradoxes 
which  demonstrate  that  control  over  fertility  has 
not  yet  been  realized  universally  in  America. 
Despite  the  progress  of  the  last  20  years,  many 
low-income  families,  and  a disproportionate 
number  of  nonwhite  families,  still  remain  very 
significantly  outside  the  area  of  effective  fertil- 
ity  control. 

Among  the  factors  which  are  responsible  for 
this  situation  are  the  institutional  and  social 
mechanisms  which  are  amenable  to  modification 
and  correction  by  the  serving  professions.  First, 
some  data  are  presented  which  will  help  to  es- 
tablish  the  parameters  of  the  problem. 

I.  Family  Size  Preferences 

A number  of  recent  studies  have  shown,  with 
remarkable  consistency,  that  working-class 
Americans  want  as  few  children  as,  or  fewer 
than,  those  of  higher  socio-economic  status. 

This  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  I960 
Growth  of  American  Families  study,^  which  is 

• Paper  originally  presented  at  the  Groves  Conference  on 
Marriage  and  the  Family,  Knoxville.  Tennessee,  April  1964. 

י Cf.  especially  the  1955  Growth  of  American  Families 
study  (Ronald  Freedman,  P.  K.  Whelpton,  and  Arthur 
Campbell.  Family  Planning,  Sterility,  and  Population  Growth, 
New  York-  McGraw-Hill,  1959).  and  the  Princeton  Study 
(Charles  F.  Westoff  et  al..  Family  Growth  in  Metropolitan 
America,  Princeton  N.J.:  Princeton  U.  Press,  1961.) 
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showed  that  nearly  94  per  cent  of  nonwhite  de- 
liveries  were  on  ward  service,  compared  to  35 
per  cent  of  whites.‘® 

These  figures  make  clear  that  the  vast  major- 
ity  of  nonwhite  mothers  do  not  have  ready  ac- 
cess  to  a private  physician  during  the  childbear- 
ing  period.  Most  tax-supported  hospitals  still 
do  not  make  contraceptive  services  routinely 
and  easily  available  to  their  patients,  and  only 
the  exceptional  voluntary  hospital  operates  a 
birth  control  clinic  which  ward  patients  can  at- 
tend.  Since  the  most  effective  methods  of  birth 
control  are  usually  prescribed  by  private  physi- 
cians  for  their  private  patients  during  the  post- 
partum  period,  do  not  these  related  facts  sug- 
gest  a significant  set  of  factors  limiting  the  ac- 
tual  availability  of  effective  fertility  control 
measures  for  nonwhite  families — and  influenc- 
ing  their  subsequent  fertility  performance?  To 
what  extent  do  similar  considerations  apply  to 
impoverished  whites  ? 

Even  before  the  advent  of  the  oral  birth  con- 
trol  pills  in  I960,  contraception  was  acceptable 
to  many  low-income  families.  The  I960  GAP 
study,  based  still  on  conventional  birth  control 
methods,  showed  that  the  increase  in  contra- 
ceptive  use  over  1955  was  greatest  among  cou- 
pies  in  the  lowest  socio-economic  group.  The 
proportion  of  users  of  all  forms  of  birth  con- 
trol  among  grade  school  graduates  increased 
from  49  per  cent  in  1955  to  66  per  cent  in  I960. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  a study  of 
the  period  after  I960,  because  there  is  consid- 
erable  evidence  that  oral  contraception  has  radi- 
cally  changed  the  picture.  In  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Carolina,  for  example,  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Departments  have  been 
cooperating  since  I960  in  a joint  project  offer- 
ing  oral  contraceptives  free  to  a group  consist- 
ing  primarily  of  relief  recipients.  Or  the  673 
patients  who  enrolled  in  the  clinic,  75  per  cent 
are  still  taking  the  pills  regularly  and  effectively, 
and  there  have  been  no  pregnancies  in  this 
group,  although  these  patients  previously  had 
been  quite  prolific.*  Similar  evidence  of  the  ac- 
ceptability  of  the  oral  pills  among  poor  families 
co.mes  from  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York, 
where  an  active  clinic  serving  a relief  and  im- 
poverished  population  was  established  in  1959, 
and  where  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  pa- 
tients  choose  the  orals.‘*  In  Planned  Parenthood 
clinics  throughout  the  country,  70  per  cent  of 

**  Obstetrical  Statistical  Cooperatiee — 1961  Combined  Re■ 
port.  Table  IV. 

• EDITOR  S NOTE:  See  Elizabeth  Corker's  article  else- 
where  in  this  issue. 

**  Personal  communication  from  Dr.  Hans  Lehfeldt. 


IV.  The  Gap  between  Aspiration 
AND  Performance 

The  gap  between  lower-class  fertility  aspira- 
tions  and  performance  is  usually  explained  by 
the  fact  that  lower-class  couples  do  not  use  con- 
traception  as  regularly  as  higher-class  couples, 
nor  do  they  employ  methods  which  are  as  ef- 
fective.  This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  studies,  most 
notably  by  Rainw'ater,®  of  what  is  generally 
termed  the  "motivation”  problem.  These  stud- 
ies  have  been  valuable  in  pointing  up  the  partly 
different  cultural  settinp.s  of  lower-class  fami-. 
dies,  not  tö  Speak  of  the  quite  different  living 
conditions^.  In  so  doing,  they  should  reinforce 
the  needfor  more  extensive  and  intensive  serv- 
ices  to  make  fertility  control  a reality  for  low- 
income  Americans. 

Yet,  by  a curious  inversion,  these  useful  ex- 
plorations  have  been  distorted  by  some  public 
health  and  welfare  officials  into  a justification 
for  failure  to  offer  any  contraceptive  services  to 
indigent  families  on  the  ground  that  "they 
won’t  use  it  anyway.”  More  generally,  the  moti- 
vational  analysis  has  been  employed  by  some  to 
obscure  what  would  seem  to  be  the  first  order 
of  business — the  study  of  the  concrete  condi- 
tions  under  which  impoverished  Americans  re- 
ceive  their  medical  care,  and  the  bearing  that 
these  conditions  and  other  institutional  factors 
may  have  on  the  availability  of  contraception 
to  these  families. 

For  example,  82  per  cent  of  married  non- 
whites  in  New  York  City  between  1955  and 
1959  delivered  their  babies  in  municipal  hospi- 
tals  or  on  ward  services  of  voluntary  hospitals, 
compared  to  14.5  per  cent  of  whites;‘״  in  1955, 
only  11.1  per  cent  of  nonwhite  mothers  had  a 
private  physician  in  attendance  during  delivery.“ 
In  a Washington,  D.C.  study  published  in  1961, 
75  per  cent  of  nonwhite  births  were  staff  cases.‘® 
The  1961  report  of  the  Obstetrical  Statistical 
Cooperative,  based  on  66,000  discharges  at  ap- 
proximately  20  hospitals  in  New  York,  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  Salt  Lake  City, 

• Lee  Rainwater,  Anä  the  Poor  Get  Children,  Chicago: 
Quadrangle  Books.  I960. 

י®  J.  Pakter  et  al.,  "Out-of-Wedlock  Births  in  New  York 
City,  No.  1 — Sociologic  Aspects,״’  American  Journal  of  Public 

Health, 51:5 ־  (May  1961). 

“ S.  Shapiro  et  al.,  '*Further  Observations  on  Prematurity 
and  Perinatal  Mortality  in  a General  Population  and  in  the 
Population  of  a Prepaid  Group  Practice  Medical  Care  Plan," 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  50:9  (September  I960). 

” E.  Oppenheimer,  "Population  Changes  and  Perinatal 
Mortality,"  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  51:2  (Feb* 
ruary  1961) . 


income  and  education  groups.”  Among  couples 
with  excess  fertility,  it  was  found  that  those 
with  lowest  incomes  expect  more  births  than 
those  with  highest  incomes  (4.2  vs.  3.9)  al- 
though  those  with  lowest  incomes  want  fewer 
(2.5  vs.  3.1).  If  the  husband  had  an  income  of 
less  than  $3,000  and  the  last  pregnancy  was 
unwanted,  the  excess  of  births  expected  was 
70  per  cent.  Only  11  per  cent  of  the  college- 
educated  group  fall  into  the  excess  fertility  cate- 
gory,  compared  to  32  per  cent  of  the  grade 
school  group.  The  authors  conclude:  "A  rela- 
tively  high  incidence  of  severe  Excess  Fertility 
in  lower  education  and  status  groups  explains 
most  of  the  differences  in  expected  family  size 
between  higher  and  lower  status  couples.  In 
other  words,  lower  status  couples  don’t  have 
more  children  . . . simply  because  they  want 
more.  They  have  more  children  because  some 
of  them  do  not  use  contraception  regularly  and 
effectively.  If  the  wife  has  a grade  school  edu- 
cation  and  if  the  husband  has  an  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  a year,  then  39  per  cent  have  excess 
fertility.  . . . the  judgment  that  their  fertility  is 
too  high  is  their  own  opinion.” 

III.  Contraceptive  Practices 

'Thus  the  fertility  problems  of  impoverished 
Americans  must  be  considered  against  the  back- 
ground  of  current  family  planning  practices  in 
the  United  States.  Here  the  I960  GAF  findings 
are  in  the  main  familiar  in  that  they  reinforce 
and  extend  the  results  of  the  1955  investiga- 
tion. 

In  I960,  fertility  control  of  some  sort  was 
favored  by  96  per  cent  of  Protestants,  98  per 
cent  of  Jews,  and  85  per  cent  of  CatholicsJ 
Among  whites,  81  per  cent  had  used  some  forrn 
of  fertility  control  by  I960,  six  per  cent  expected 
to  begin  practicing  it  some  time  in  the  future, 
and  ten  per  cent  were  subfertile.  Thus  almost 
everyone  was  practicing  family  planning  after 
a fashion,  although  there  still  were  some  socio- 
economic  differentials — e.g.,  93  per  cent  of  col- 
lege-educated  wives  had  practiced  fertility  con- 
trol  or  planned  to,  compared  to  72  per  cent  of 
grade  school  wives. 

Data  on  nonwhite  practices  and  the  break- 
down  of  methods  employed  by  different  classes 
are  not  yet  available.  In  the  1955  study,  how- 
ever,  lower-status  (eg.,  grade  school)  wives 
more  often  utilized  such  relatively  unreliable 
methods  as  douching  (32  per  cent  vs.  23  per 
cent)  and  less  often  used  such  reliable  methods 
as  diaphragms  (16  per  cent  vs.  52  per  cent) 
than  higher-status  (college)  wives. 
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There  is  some  evidence  that  these  findings 
apply  also  to  the  most  impoverished  Americans 
— those  who  are  on  relief  and  those  who  de- 
pend  on  public  health  facilities.  The  Green- 
leigh  study  of  ADC  families  in  Chicago  re- 
ported  that  90  per  cent  of  mothers  of  out-of- 
wedlock  children  did  not  want  to  have  the 
child.®  A 1963  paper  from  the  Florida  State 
Health  Department  showed  that  70  per  cent  of 
more  than  2,600  women  attending  maternity 
clinics  wanted  to  have  no  more  children.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  group  were  nonwhite,  and  they 
expressed  a consistent  desire  to  have  fewer  chil- 
dren  than  did  white  respondents.® 

Whether  or  not  these  findings  can  be  re- 
garded  as  definitive,  they  do  tend  to  challenge 
some  widely  prevalent  notions  about  lower-class 
fertility  attitudes.  Stycos  has  noted  the  remark- 
able  similarity  in  many  diverse  societies  of  up- 
per-class  explanations  for  the  high  fertility  of 
lower-class  groups.  The  key  proposition,  he 
pointed  out,  is  that  ".  . . the  lower  classes  want 
many  children  ...  or  do  not  care  how  many 
they  have.”‘  *The  same  explanation  is  commonly 
offered  in  this  country — and  it  appears  to  bear 
approximately  the  sanae  relationship  to  reality 
as  most  other  middle-class  explanations  of 
lower-class  behavior. 

11.  Fertility  Levels 

If  lower-class  attitudes  favor  small  families, 
however,  it  is  quite  clear  from  census  data  and 
recent  research  that  the  wish  is  not  quite  the 
deed.  In  1962,  34  per  cent  of  the  families  with 
five  children,  and  44  per  cent  of  those  with  six, 
had  incomes  below  $4,000,  compared  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  families  with  two  children,  and  22 
per  cent  of  those  with  three.® 

The  i960  GAF  data  show  that  one  out  of 
five  couples  with  children  have  excess  fertility, 
defined  as  those  whose  last  child  was  unwanted 
by  either  husband  or  wife.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  study  found  that  ".  . . the  problem  of  un- 
wanted  pregnancies  is  most  severe  in  the  lower 

• D.  Bogue,  "Experiments  in  Use  of  Mass  Communication 
and  Motivation  To  Speed  Adoption  of  Birth  Control  in 
High  Fertility  Populations,"  presented  at  Sociological  Re• 
search  Association,  1962. 

• Greenleigh  Associates,  Pacts,  Fallacies,  and  Future, 
1960,  p.  19. 

• R.  Browning  and  L.  L.  Parks.  "Child  Bearing  Aspira. 
tions  of  Public  Health  Maternity  Patients,"  presented  at 
American  Public  Health  Association,  1963. 

’ J.  M.  Stycos,  "Obstacles  to  Programs  of  Population 
Control — Facts  and  Fancies,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
25:  1,  February  1963. 

• U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Current  Population  Reports — 
Consumer  Income,  P-60,  No.  41,  Table  5.  October  21, 
1963. 
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the  patients  have  incomes  of  under  $4,000,  and  very  physical  arrangements  of  many  public  in- 

the  pills  have  sparked  a doubling  of  the  patient  stitutions,  not  to  speak  of  the  attitudinal  prob- 

load  in  the  last  five  years.  Between  1962  and  lems  of  the  serving  professionals.  How  many 

1963  alone,  there  was  a 25  per  cent  increase  in  middle-class  couples  would  be  practicing  birth 

contraceptive  patients  and  a 60  per  cent  in-  control  effectively  if  it  required  first  that  the 

crease  in  those  on  the  pills.»  wife  spend  a half  day  in  a dingy  clinic  waiting 

This  recent  experience  should  prompt  the  de-  room,  only  to  find  that  she  has  to  defend  her 

velopment  of  a more  precise  concept  of  the  ele-  integrity  against  the  indifference  and  hostility 

ments  that  go  into  motivation  for  family  plan-  of  a doctor  who  tells  her  that  she  ought  to  stop 

ning— and  particularly  of  the  relationship  be-  her  sex  life  if  she  doesn't  want  children.?  ^ 

tween  ease  of  access  to  competent  instruction  If  that  sounds  extreme,  it  is  useful  to  recall  the 
and  the  level  of  motivation  required  for  sue-  story  of  Sadie  Sachs  which  started  Margaret 

cessful  practice.  Do  all  Americans  today  have  Sanger  on  her  work  for  birth  control.  As  a pub- 

equal  access  to  fertility  control.?  Would  it  not  lie  health  nurse  on  New  York’s  Lower  East  Side 

be  fruitful  to  study  the  access  problem  of  im-  in  1912,  Mrs.  Sanger  had  carefully  nursed  back 

poverished  Americans  realistically,  to  examine  to  life  Mrs.  Sachs,  who  was  hemorrhaging  after 

critically  the  obstacles  society  places  in  the  self-induced  abortion.  When  Mrs.  Sachs  finally 

way  of  effective  fertility  control  guidance  and  recovered,  she  asked  the  doctor  to  tell  her  how 

instruction  for  poor  families— and  then  to  re-  to  keep  from  becoming  pregnant.  The  doctor’s 

move  these  obstacles?  For  it  is  certainly  still  immortal  reply  was:  "Tell  Jake  to  sleep  on  the 

true  that  most  public  hospitals,  health  depart-  roof.’’»  ^ 

ments,  and  welfare  agencies  either  do  not  pro-  A half  century  later,  in  1962,  CBS  did  a 
vide  contraceptive  service  at  all— or  compel  a telecast  on  the  birth  control  situation  in  Chi- 

couple  to  run  an  obstacle  course  in  order  to  se-  cago.  The  program  contained  the  following 

cure  what  everyone  else  in  the  society  regards  equally  immortal  words  from  a white  Tennessee 

virtually  as  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  this  mother  of  six  who  had  delivered  her  last  baby 

connection,  the  significance  of  the  fact  should  at  Cook  County  Hospital.  Like  Sadie  Sachs,  she 

be  pondered  that  in  many  public  hospitals,  it  is  had  asked  the  doctor  for  birth  control  info’rma- 

considerably  easier  for  an  impoverished  mother  tion.  "Well,’’  she  told  CBS,  "I  asked  him  what 
to  be  sterilized  than  for  her  to  receive  instruc-  I could  do  and  he  said  that  was  up  to  me  to  de- 
tion  and  supplies  for  contraception.  cide.  He  said  one  thing  that— the  best  thing  for 

Among  these  obstacles  are  those  who  man-  me  to  do  would  not  be  close  to  my  husband, 
age  to  transform  what  has  become  an  everyday  and  if  I didn’t  want  to  get  that  way,  it  was  up 
practice  for  most  American  families  into  a to  me  to  stay  away  from  getting  pregnant  un- 

traumatic  experience,  such  as  the  caseworker  til  I had  the  operation  coming  up  in  April 

who  told  a Planned  Parenthood  field  worker  Well,  I didn’t  like  it,  ’cause  I figure  my  hus- 
not  long  ago,  quite  seriously,  that  she  "wouldn’t  band’s  a human  being  just  like  he  is  and  I 
dream  of  suggesting  birth  control  to  a client  don’t  think  he’d  like  to  be  told  that— to  stay 
unless  the  client  had  been  in  deep  therapy  for  away  from  his  wife,  if  he’s  married.’’» 
at  least  two  years.’ ’^®  And,  of  course,  there  are  the  

Control  Information  in  Family  Planning,  Community  Service 

Society  of  New  York,  1964. 

“ A.  F.  Gu^tmacher,  i963  /«»״W  Planned  Parent-  ” L.  Lader,  The  Margaret  Sanger  Story,  New  York; 

hood  Federation  of  America.  Doubleday.  1955. 

'•  For  a contrasting— and  much  more  positive — view  in  “ CBS  Reports  on  Birth  Control  and  the  Law,  May  10, 

the  context  of  social  work  thinking,  cf.  The  Right  to  Birth  1962. 
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blMCllAS  TORAJl:  x/6/66. 

INTHÜDL’CTION 

A GelKeral  , 4-4. 

1 have  a new  addition  to  our  family;  cat,  kitten 

2 as  a family,  have  to  learn  to  live  all  over  again: 
how  to  handle  her,  teach  her,  help  her  find  th^igs 

3 kitten  is  so  small,  tiny,  color  like  our  carpet, we 
h^ve  to  be  very  careful;  often  can  t see  her,  are 

afraid  to  step  on  her,  hurt  her 

4 before,  concerned  onLy  with  ourselves,  now  someone 
else  and  that  is  why  I say:  have  to  learn  to  live 
all  over  again, 

B Specific  4 ״ ״.  _ 

1 why  about  a cat  on  Simchas  ^orah?  Bee,  whatever 
there  is  to  learn  about  how  to  live  with  one  anoth 

er  is  found  in  the  ^orah 

2 this  festival  of  Torah,  when  we  tell  of  our  joy  at 
having  it,  when  we  walk  with  scrolls  ar.  Temple  so 
allican  feel  it,  see,  be  close  to  it;  bee,  what  is 

in  scrolls  of  Torah  not  only  tells  us  how  to  live 

3 but  how  to  live  as  Jews 

BODY 

A BE  GOOD 

1 let  me  give  yo\1  some  «»xamples.  First  we  have  to 
learn  to  be  good  to  cat  as  we  are  good  to  each  o- 

2 does  not  say  anything  in  T,  about  cats  but  about 
being  good;  yovjsee , Gd  created  all  living  creators 
and  the  T,  tells  us  that  very  specifically 

3 everything  that  Gd  created  is  a living  thing;  thu 
must  treat  it  with  love,  respect,  decency 

4 by  the  way,  this  applies  to  people  too:  parents, 
teachers,  friends;  all  must  be  treated  with  this 
respect,  honor,  concern  and  consideration  for  we 
all  have  to  learn  to  live  with  each  other,  j 

B FORGIVE 

1 must  learn  to  forgive* that  is  in  T also,  or  in- 
stance,  suppose  cat  scratches  us,  can't  spank  or 
punish  her  like  an  adult  does  a child 

2 or  stippo.selshe  bites  or  damages  things,  must  learn 
not  to  yell  or  shout  or  hit  but  to  teach  her;  we 
must  learn  to  forgive 

3 same  with  people:  often  people  hurt  us  in  one  way 
or  another  but  point  of  Torah  lesson  is  that  we 

4 in  same  way,  incidentally,  that  we  hope  they  will 
forgive  us  since  we  often  do  wrong  things  too, 

C GROW 

1 finally,  as  we  learn  to  live  together,  ci^t  and  wr 

you  and  your  families,  must  help  each  other  to 

grow, 


SIMCllAS  TüKAH  (2) 

2 this  is  not  in  •*•orah  exactly  but  whole  idea  of  ths 
day  and  of  being  Jewish  is  to  learn  to  grow 

3 as  far  as  cat  is  concerned,  must  keep  her  cleaj^n, 
dry,  give  her  food,  place  to  sleep^  keep  her  health 
see  the  doctor  so  that  from  kitten  become  a real  ct 

4 same  for  us  as  human  beings:  learn  to  grow,  "tall  - 
up"  by  lessons  we  learn  from  parents,  teachers,  fa- 
mi  lies,  friends;  in  home,  school,  playground, 

5 we  grow  up  together  by  study,  by  knowing,  b,  read- 
ing;  again,  that  is  what  this  holiday  is  all  about, 

6 we  do  not  learn  from  Torah  just  one  time;  idea  of 
this  day  is  that  as  we  end  reading  of  fifth  book, 
begin  with  reading  of  1st  book  all  ove -י  again;  time 
and  again,  over  many  years 

7 bee,  we  can  never  learn  enough, 

CONCLUSION 

A GENEUAl. 

1 must  learn  to  live  with  each  other;  cat  new  in  our 
home,  only  have  her  a few  weeks  but  getting  to 
know  her  and  she  getting  to  know  us, 

2 same  for  you  in  your  homes;  need  not  be  a cat  or 
dog  or  bird  or  other  animal  but  people  as  well 
have  to  learn  how  to  live  with  each  other, 

3 not  always  easy,  sometimes  very  hard 

B JUDAISM 

1 that  is  why  we  have  Judaism,  Torah  to  help  us;  for 
as  you  know  we  are  all  Jews, 

2 three  things  we  are  toiight:  be  good  to  each  other, 

forgive,  learn  to  grow  up  * 

3 and  if  we  learn  thse  three  thngs  fronijthe  •*^'oraht, 
from  our  families,  schools  and  friends,  it  wi  1^1 
a very  happy  ^imehas  ^orah  and  a good  year  fr  all 

■men. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Th  P.M.,  Oct.  6,  19b6 


hildren's  SIMCHAS  TOHAH 


ESEV  sue COS 


INTHCDUCTION 

A General  . 

1  would  like  to  extend  our  greqMng  to  you  on  ths  Joy- 
cus  festival  of  Succos ; In  ray  name  & that  of  CE  & 
our  official  family. 

2  good  to  see  so  many  of  you  here;  good  also  to  partial 
pate  In  Joyous  mood  after  soleranlty  of  holydays. 

B Specific 

1 would  like  this  eve  to  approach  raeanlng  of  holiday 
from  a slightly  different  point  of  view,  because  of 
our  recent  experiences 

2 usually,  recall  that  this  festival  speaks  of  the 
”booth"  In  which  our  ancestors  dwelt  re:  Journey  thr 
wilderness;  poles,  open  sky,  fruit  are  symbols  of 
that  time. 

3 but,  I suppose,  would  not  be  too  much  of  a license 
were  f to  change  the  traditional  meaning  for  Just  1 
time  and  say:  while  we  are  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
leafy  and  /fragile  booth,  ray  emphasis  shall  be  on  a 
very  sturdy  building  and  what  It  can  mean  to  people 
not  of  generations  of  long  aj^o  but  of  our  own  time• 

BODY 

A HEB.  TAB. 

1 refer  In  terras  of  sturdy  building  to  this  Synagogue 
for  during  our  time  away  on  our  recent  trip,  also 

*carried*  It  with  us  and  met  It  In  many  ways!d^^j^s 
a consequence.  It  also  became  and  still  is  4t*'gyTnbol. 

2 it  Is  not  fragile,  believe  me;  it  Is  very  sturdy  and 
aside  from  the  physical  and  material  bricks  which 
contain  and  support  It,  It  is  also  very  spiritual, 

3 as  for  the  Jews  of  former  generations,  so  our  Heb  Ta 

became  a symbol  wherever  we  feravelled;  even 

In  the  & most  exotic  lands,  found  a link 

with  our  Synagogue. 

4 how  much  more  meaningful  can  a Succoh  be,  even  if  it 
Is  not  within  the  realm  of  strict  tradition? 

; EXAMPLES 

1 In  Kyoto,  heard  a voice;  boy  ^rew  up  with  In  this 
neighborhood,  BM  here  & part  of  our  youth  group. 

2 Hong  Kong  referred  to  Chinese  merchant  by  Mlshpocho 
in  England  but  does  business  with  one  of  our  members 

3 Ceylon,  referred  to  Important  contact  by  members  of 
family  vho  are  as  well  members  of  our  Synagogue 

4 Bombay,  met  Pres,  of  Liberal  Jewish  community  there; 
a Pakistani  Jew;  met  him  through  Wm  Hosenthall  and  ! 

link  to  us  bee.  we  support  this  world-wide  movement 
by  virtue  of  our  contribution  to  Unl(^  & World  Union 


EHEV  3UCC0S  — p,  2 

University 

who  had  Just  come  from  Korea;  there  had 
been  helped  by  Chadain ' g Ass't  who,  it  turned  cut 
was  son  of  member  'of  cong*,  BM,  Conf  and  member  of' 
Ba^bbi's  classpor  many  years• 

6 b^  extention,  can  even  go  further;  In  Paris  met  a 
doctor  who,  it  bui^ned  out,  was  MD  on  ״E  odus'l 

C Lesson  י'’ 

1 these  are  but  the  most  obvious  instances  of  where 
and  how  we  came  into  contact  with  Heb  T»cb  in  all 
places  and  there  are  o t her vexamnl es. (י. 

2 it  shows  that  our  people  are  spread  all  over  world; 
that  there  is  good  in  what  we  do  and  that  those  who 
are, or  once  were, part  of  this  Succoh,  always  cherls 
the  thought  and  the  memory• 

3 if  the  Succoh  is  to  symbolize  a home  for  the  travel 
Ing  Children  of  Israel,  then  Heb.  Tab.  symbolized 

a home  for  us  on  our  Journey  through  foreign  lands 
and  bee.  of  Heb,  Tab.,  wo  felt  vory  much  at  homo׳i 

CONCLUSION  ^ ^ l^/-c 

^ General 

1 as  I said  at  the  beginning,  this  is  not  an  exact 
parallel  and  it  is  not  the  exact  meanlnsr  but,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  the  essence  is  the  same•  ^ 

2 the  house  18  carried  with  us  and  it  is  of 

How  much  more  beautiful  if  we  understand  fully  and 
^®^112^e  the  worth  of  this  Succoh  which  is  so  v®׳*’y 
much  a part  of  our  lives. 

3  Specific 

1 we  hope  and  pray  that  as  Jews  of  yesteryear  were 
associated  with  their  Succoh  and  retained  it  as  a 
symbol  over  the  centuries,  so  you  will  never  lose 
your  association  and  afflllatlcn  with  this  Succoh. 

2 it  is  not  a booth  in  the  sensd  of  centuries  ago  but 
it  is  a Succoh  of  the  heart  and  to  carry  it  alone: 
to  be  associated  with  it,  to  love  it:  these  are  the 

being י ׳  Jew  in  the  he־*’e  and  now. 

3 ay  S nctuary  always  serve  so  noble  a purpose  an׳ 
may  this  holiday  of  Joy  and  contentment  always  bring 
its  message  of  well-being,  peace  and  family  unity  to 
Jewry  all  over  the  world. 

^MEN. 


Heb.  T,b.,  Wed.  Evening,  S.pt.  28,  1966  (Erev  Suooos). 
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SHEMINI  ATZERES ; YlSKüR. 

Friends,  this  is  the  season  of  solemn  assembly  when  we  are  gathered  to 
conclude  the  Succos  festival  of  rejoicing.  We  mourn,  even  in  the  midst  of 
joy,  for  each  one  of  us  realizes  all  too  well  tl)at  the  Succoh  of  our  life 
is  not  as  full  as  in  former  years.  There  are  empty  chairs,  a familiar  voice 
is  no  longer  heard,  the  firm  handshake  of  a dear  friend  is  absent  and  although 
the  outward  signs  of  buccos  rejoicing  are  all  about  ±±  us,  on  the  inside  we 
are  saddened.  The  Succoh  of  which  we  speak  need  not  be  the  actual  Succoh 
which  our  ancdstors  built  as  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  nor  the  actual 
Succoh  still  erected  in  our  own  time  by  our  orthodox  contemporaries.  Indeed 
the  Succoh  can  well  bd40ur  own  home,  the  homes  of  members  of  our  families  or 
friends,  even  the  world  at  large.  It  can  be,  and  frequently  is,  the  Synago^pie 
itself  for  we  look  about  us  and  seek^the  places  where  formerly  our  11,  !a! 


friends  used  to  sit;  their  places  are  empty,  the  pew  seems  wide  open,  the 
loss  of  their  familiar  face  is  a heavy  burden  for  us  of  the  congregation  to 
bear.  Think  now  of  your  own  Succoh:  a father  who  tought  a way  of  life  but 
now  is  gone  for  many  a year;  a mother  who  gave  of  herself  through  love,  devo- 
tion  and  unparalleled  concern  but  now  rests  in  the  grave  mo^tened  by  our  tears. 

/^'f'  -.-י.  


di gnity. 


made  something  of  value 


We  think  of  the  husband  who  was  more  than  a good  provider 


honor  and  stature  to  the  family  which  he  headed 


and  meaning  out  of  the  name  he  bore.  We  think  of  the  wife  who  gave  the  best 
years  of  her  life  to  her  companion  so  that  they  might  grow  old  together  in 
security,  in  mutuality,  in  respect  but  who  now  has  left  the  earthly  abode  in 
keeping  with  God's  desire.  The  same  sense  of  loss  applies  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters  who  once  shared  our  life  but  now  are  no  more;  indeed,  the  same 
appliesjto  our  friends  of  old  or  recent  vintage  who  have  answered  the  highest 
call.  leave  our  Siiccoh,  that  of  our  home  or  that  of  our  hearts,  empty 

of^life  and  vitality  which  used  to  characterize  4^  sense  of  togetherness  which 
implied  täB  family  and  friends  dwelling  toget^וer  in  iinity.  And  we  fiere  recall 
the  men  and  women  who  used  to  bow  low  in  prayer,  whose  voice  rang  out  in  true 
devotion,  whose  presence  was  a part  of  our  life  Imt  now  make^of  the  Succoh 
of  our  Synagogue  a place  less  lovely  by  virtue  of  taeir  death.  With  you,  as 


ii 


in  the  context  of  our  relieioM  family,  we  feel  their  lose  and  at  this  season 
of  Succos  joy,  we|noum  because  in  our  house  or  booth  we  are  desolate  » 

It  is  because  of  their  former  association  with  our  Sucooh  here  that  we 
should  sustain  and  support  the  Temple  so  dear  te  them  d״lng  their  lifetime. 
Here  ihn 1 ־  the  faith  of  their  Judai3m/\brought  into  concrete  focus:  here 


they  felt  at  home;  here  they  worshipped  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  in  the 
warmth  of  the  fellowship  of  Israel.  Now  they  are  gone  and  t^s  Succoh  is  Just 
a symbol  for  their  past  presence;  you  remember  tlw  as  well  in  your  homos  and 
in  the  Succoh  of  their  existence.  But  the  worth  and  loveliness  of  the  peace 
they  found  here  will  not  be  denied  and  it  is  for  tj^s  reason  that  the  House 
of  God  must  continue  on  its  way  as  in  former  times;  there  must  he  belief  and 
faith,  thete  must  be  activity  and  concern,  them  must  be  teaching  and  values 

for  without  these  we  are  as  an  empty  shell  devoid  of  all  meaning  and  slgnific■ 

ance.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  remember  and  regall  our  loved  ones  who 

are  no  longer  by  our  side;  that  the  Succoh  of  our  faith,  in  which  they  found 

a measure  of  fulfillment,  will  continue  w its  worthy  cahse  and  shall  never 
lack  in  t**  strength  vitality  by  reason  of  our  negligence.  We  can  not 

bring  them  back  to  life  but  we  can  assure  tieir  living  memory  for 

■ — values  and  ideals,  within  the  context  of  our 


tinue  to  teach 


House  of  God  means  to  all  Jews,  their  life  will  be  enshrined  in  the 

goodness  of  our  hearts  and  in  the  fulness  of  our  devotion.  Help  us,  then, 
in  the  ta^  to  which  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  at  this  time  of  ^e  year:  we 
want  the  Succoh  of  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle  not  merely  to  exist  but  to  progress 
and  for  this  we  need  your  and  support.  Bring  to  this  Succoh  your  gene- 

rous  donation  so  that  all  the  ideals  and  beliefs  of  those  dear  to  us  shall 
be  a measure  of  our  wo  r t h . amtrSto»  Succoh  itself  can  not  be  filled  by 

them  again  physically,  spiritually  they  shall  remain  among  us  and  from  the 
reaches  of  the  grave  and  Heaven  their  life  of  achievement  shall  signal  for 
us  a source  of  blessing  and  comfort.  Then,  indeed,  will  this  season  of  Joy 
mixed  with  sadness  be  a source  of  good  and  meaning  far  us  all.  We  ask  you 
to  help  us  in  our  endeavors  and  to  bless  us  with  your  generous  donation,  in 
their  memory.  Will  the  ushers  please  come  forward... 


T 


SUCCUS:  1st  Day,  A.M 


^ Friends,  I recall  some  years  a^jo^  wlien  I travelled  by  railroad  on  a regul- 

ar  basis  between  Mew  York  and  ^bicajjo,  the  change  of  scenery  which  we  witness- 

ed  at  that  time.  One  left  here  in  the  late?:^  afternoon  and  travelled  up  the 

lovely  Hudson  toward  Albany^  the>j^  to  sleep  and  in  the  early  mornine:  hours  one 

would  awaken  just  in  time  to  have  breakfast  and  to  see  the  outskirts  of 

Chicago  approaching.  As  the  journey  up  the  Hudson  toward  Albany  was  always 

a ־»cal^'y  beautiful  sight  so  this  awakening  to  Chicago  was  a frightful  exper- 

ience  for  the  first  things  which  came  into  onen  view  ware  the  horrible  and 

"tUi 

dilapidated  shacks  of  the  people  living  on  the  outskirts  of  These 


dilapidated  shacks  of  the  people  living  on  the  outskirts 


hovels  were  the  wordt  we  ever  saw;  to  say  that  they  were  unfit  for  human 
habitation  is  a mild  understatement,  I did  not  really  think  of  these  hovels 
again  until  tliis  past  summer  when  we  found  ourselves  in  Bombay  and  there  saw 
the  same  type  of  dwelling  units:  set  near  the  water,  patched  together  by 
corrugated  metal,  hot  in  the  broiling  sun,  uninhabitable  in  the  monsoon 
and,  abovex  all,  without  ■!■finitmry  f ai.  i 1 Jrt'icr■  of  any  kind.  These  units  were 
witiiout  streets,  without  light,  without  care  or  concern  and  the  only  nt^rmal- 
cy  which  could  be  associated  with  them  was  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
huts  were  to  be  found  everywhere  in  India  while  those  in  Chicago  were 
a blot  on  our  record  as  well-housed  Americans, 

What  brings  me  to  mention  these  two  experiences  this  day  of  Succos  is 


fhe  thought  that  in  some  ways  there  is  a great  dtial  of  similarity  between 
our  booths,  the  Succoh,  and  the  hovels  which  we  saw  in  Chicago  and  esj)ecially 
in  Bombay,  The  similarity  is  to  be  found  in  several  ways;  the  stability  \#as 


about  the  same  for  while  our  Succoh  is  its  fragile  nature,  those 

huts  and  hovels  were  also  poorly  set  and  could  topple  at  any  moment  at  tie 

slightest  increase  in  wind,  11ז  terms  of  their  age,  there  was  a similarity 

as  well  for  surely  tUJ?  type^  of  structure  ■^ 1 ־־^ו lJl■^־ה ־ ווו^  xm  date^ י וack 

several  thousand  years.  The  temperature  also  lends  itself  to  favorable  com- 

:/r 

parison;  in  India  it  is  mostly  hot  and  humid  and^  certainly  this  i-g  the  same 


gg— WIT־  fintg  in  the  area  of  our  pe0T>le's  wandering^  several  thousand  years  ago. 
In  terms  of  cleanliness,  I would  not  want  to  ventire  a guess  but  from  what  we 


SUCCOS;  1st  Day,  A.M 


Friends,  I recall  some  years  a^^o^  wlien  I travelled  by  railroad  on  a re^ul 

ar  basis  between  New  York  and  '׳־hica^o,  the  change  of  scenery  which  we  witness 

ed  at  that  time.  One  left  here  in  the  late?;^  afternoon  and  travelled  up  the 

lovely  Hudson  toward  Albany^  tho^ to  sleep  and  in  the  early  mornine:  hours  one 

would  awaken  just  in  time  to  have  breakfast  and  to  see  the  outskirts  of 

Chicago  approaching.  As  the  journey  up  the  Hudson  toward  Albany  was  always 

a^ieal/Ty  beautiful  sight  so  this  awakening  to  Chicago  was  a frightful  exper- 

ience  for  the  first  things  which  came  into  anew  view  ware  the  horrible  and 

'tt*  cw  i\ 

dilapidated  shacks  of  the  people  living  on  the  outskirts  of  These 

hovels  were  the  wordt  we  ever  saw;  to  say  that  they  were  unfit  for  human 
habitation  is  a mild  understatement,  I did  not  really  think  of  these  hovels 
again  until  this  past  summer  when  we  found  ourselves  in  Bombay  and  there  saw 
the  same  type  of  dwelling  units:  set  near  the  water,  patched  together  by 
corrugated  metal,  hot  in  the  broiling  sun,  uninhabitable  in  the  monsoon 
and,  above^  all,  without  ■jjini  tmry  fm.  illiioo  of  any  kind.  These  units  were 
witiiout  streets,  without  liglit , without  care  or  concern  and  the  only  nt^rmal- 
cy  which  could  be  associated  with  them  was  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
huts  were  to  be  fotind  everywhere  in  India  while  those  in  Chicago  were  b»# 
a blot  on  our  record  as  well-housed  Americans, 

What  brings  me  to  mention  these  two  experiences  this  day  of  Succos  is 
fhie  thought  that  in  some  ways  there  is  a great  deal  of  similarity  between 
our  booths,  the  Succoh,  and  the  hovels  which  we  saw  in  Chicago  and  es|)ecia11y 
in  Bombay,  The  similarity  is  to  be  found  in  several  ways:  the  stability  was 


about  the  same  for  while  our  Succoh  is  known^T^  its  fragile  nature,  those 

huts  and  hovels  were  also  poorly  set  and  could  topple  at  any  moment  at  tb 

slightest  increase  in  wind.  In  terms  of  their  age,  there  was  a similarity 

as  well  for  surely  täJ?  type^  of  structure  ■hr  I lJ.גג«) א ייו ד ווו^■ו— tm  date^  l^ack 

several  thousand  years.  The  temperature  also  lends  itself  to  favorable  com- 

'Jr  i, 

parison:  in  India  it  is  mostly  hot  and  humid  and״ certainly  this  the  same 

/ 

r־i  tw-g  i  ד ן  the  area  of  our  po0f»le's  wanderings/ several  thousand  years  ago. 


In  terms  of  c 1 eanl  in<i ss , I would  not  want  to  ventire  a guess  but  from  what  we 


ii 


know  of  the  Middle  East  and  from  what  we  saw  in  India,  this  cleanliness  in 

terms  of  our  standards  leaves  a yreat  deal  to  be  (iesired.  The  natur^al  dirt 

of  the  area  was  probably  always  a part  of  the  U+rt  and  the  Succoh.  Finally, 

in  terms  of  structure,  a#  in  contrast  to  stability,  there  is  a slight  dil  fer- 

ence  but  not  a monumental  one;  the  structure  is  identical  except  that  in  our 

u>־T 

Succoh,  the  top  is  open,  tteE“ ±===»w  roof  while  in  India  the  roorf  is  there. 

The  problem  arises,  ther<rf  ore  ,'^what  the  difference  is  between  these  two 
kinds  of  structure,  if  any.  If  they  are  really  the  same,  why  are  we  not  in 

the  same  class  as  tliese  poverty  stricken  Indians  or  the  poverty  class  of  our 

own  country?  What  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  between  these  two  ex- 

Ä-־C< 

treinesjf  in  living  conditions  for  if  they  are  the  oamo,  perhaps  the  same  herx- 
tage  and  tradition  affects  us  both  and  while  not  physically,  we  may  then  well 
be  spiritually  related.  Hut  it  is  just  in  this  matter  of  the  spiritual  realm 
that  we  find  the  area  of  difference,  of  disagreement,  of  divergence.  For  this 
is  the  area  of  a distinguishing  factor;  while  our  Succoh  is  temporary,  their 
home  is  permanent,  while  our  Succoh  sj3eaks  of  vitality,  their  dwelling  place 
is  static;  while  our  Succoh  is  fragile  out  of  temporary  usefulness  their^  is 
fragile  out  of  necessity.  The  difference,  therefore,  xsjone  of  movement,  of 
moVility;  ours  does  not  stand  still,  their  is  permanently  rooted  to  the  earth; 
ours  uses  the  opening  at  the  top  to  search  for  another  place,  while  theirj  is 
closed  to  all  outside  influences  and  faces  toward  its  own  Squalor,  misery  and 
despair.  Take  for  example,  in  terms  of  a closer  look,  the  matter  of  the  open- 
ing  on  top,  for  the  Succoh  has  no  roof.  We  used  this  conver>^4^  construction 
in  order  to  look  toward  the  stars  in  order  to  find  our  wa^^  as  we  ffoiirneyed 
through  th£  ^ iderness  .-w« — t h 0 toWard  the  Promised  Land.  But,  moielthan 

ד;«! 

that,  the  opening  was  not  merely  a conveii^ient  sextant  but  a wsy  toward  t ht* 
place  where  God  dwelt.  Whenever  the  people  of  mir-  ancootr^  Booked  upj^vard 
out  of  their  leafy  booth,  they  saW  titm-  moon  and  stars  but,  far  more  vital 

I -f" 

and  a factor  which  should  never  be  forgotten,  the  sky  as  a whole- QTr  there 

B /ר  . P 

ttiat 


was  God  and  as  long  as  they  could  see  His  dwelling  place,  they 
He  could  see  them.arfSffit,  ^s  a consequence , /^guide  and  sustain  them  on  their  seem- 


ingly  endless  wanderings.  , fhei^efore,  a religious  motivation 

as  well  and  this  is  one  aspect  of  our  dwelling  quarters  at  this  season  of  the 

40  ^ 

y.ar  which  is  totally  unfamiliar  ״Ä  the  people  who  .l«Fi־l  in  the  hovels  of 


which  I spoke.  W ub.lnTTs-rr)  eauii 

But  the  element  of  mobility,  of  movement  associated  with  the  Succoh,  has 
even  further  ramifications.  Since  ״..r  is  not  a prma,.ent  st.-ucture  ami  its 
whole  idea  was  one  of  quick  movement  and  impermanence,  it  symbolizes  «or  us 
as  well  as  for  those  of  former  cene rations , a sense  of  yearning,  a searching, 
and  what  they  sought  and  yearnedj^as  their  entry  into  the  Promised 
Land.  In  short,  the  Succoh  was  a temporary  place  of  refuge  in  which  they 
hoped  to  find,  under  its  protective  covering,  a future  for  themselves  and  for 
all  the  generatio.is  yet  Co  come.  The  hovels  in  India  did  not  such  a 

reasoning  process,  since  they  are  rooted  to  the  ground  and  are  of  a permanent 
substance,  there  is  mo  mohility  at  all,  static.  Indeed,  this 

can  be  readily  seen  in  terms  of  the  life  they  bte־»  for  there  is  no  future, 
no  hope,  no  progress,  no  achievement,  no  yearning  or  searching  for  a better 
way  of  life.  These  are  Ideals  and  concepts  relevant  only  to  tlio  west,  at 
least  in  the  sense  that  we  use  and  understand  these  terms.  But  for  our  .an- 
cestors,  it  was  just  the  oppostle.  They  were  constantly  on  the  move,  they 
Journeyed,  as  we  know  from  our  Biblical  account,  years,  and  they 

fought  many  a battle  on  the  way  but  they  never  ...«r.11dbrai,l  their  hope,  their 
faith,  their  belief,  their  yearning, OTl  their  searching  out,  in  view  of  a bett■ 
er  tomorrow  and  their  ultimate  e״tr|t-y  into  the  Land  flowing  with  milk  ,«id  honey. 
The  children  of  Israel  had  been  condemned  to  wander  because  of  the  sins  of 
the  former  generation  but  they  never  surrendered  to  lack  of  vision,  indeed, 
the  drive  and  sense  of  purpose  which  charac^.rlzed/them  eventually  allowed  them 
to  cross  the  Jordan. ,*d  ftur  Succoh,  therefore,  is  but  a symboj  of  something 
which  existed  centuries  agoi  >1t  for  those  who  dwell  in  hovels  in  this  .and 
other  lands,  the  roots  are  ^/p^^l^hey^c  de/p  and  permit 0 ״  mevemenl  . 


Finally,  the  difference  between  the  two  types  of  structures  can  be  seen 

For  us  it  was  a Gofl-given  commandment 


in  the  area  of  a Givine  obligation. 


iv. 


to  pursue  the  future  biit  for  them  their  way  of  life  is  an  earthbouml  necessi- 

ty.  Our  journey  with  the  Succoh  was  not  oniy  a searching;  but  a tncssion  in 

terms  of  wliich  we  souf'ht  ennoblement  tmd  enrichment  of  spirit.  We  were  sane- 

tifiecl  because  of  it,  we  were  recipients  of  the  Divine  Daw  at  Mt » bijiai^  and 

wejinherited  the  Land  as  a promise  of  God  fulfilled.  We  remembered  our  past 

as  slaves  in  E^ypt  but  now  in  terras  of  tlje  divinity  promised  10  us,  we  were 

to  be  spiritually  and  reli{;iously  free  for  all  time,  and  for  all  generations 

yet  to  follow.  We  were  active  against  the  oppressor  not  only  then  but  in 

every  age  and  land  and  the  Succoh  has  remained  with  us  as  a fulfillment  of 

cv 

a Divine  commandment.  ■LimgC,  |n  contradistinction^^^  an  arthbound  place 

in  which  to  roat  and  oonne-fimii  all  urn — trrtnrrs־.  It  is  in  this  realm,  as  will. 


that  we  see  a difference  between  the  Succoh  as  our  symbol  and  the  very  real 
dwelling  places  •«-f — the  preoon^.  I 


In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  our  Succoh  serves  t־o  remind  us  of  otir 

*aJb^ 

obligations  for  the  present.  Xbai»«■  are  to  continue  the  search  in  terms  of  our 

own  values  and  ideals,  keeping  the  and  commandments  of  the  Divine  al- 

ways  in  view.  Secondly,  to  continue  our  searching  and  yearning  not  only  for 

the  better but  for  greater  knowledge  of  life  in  general  and  of  Judaism 

in  particular.  As  long  as  we  are  static  we  shall  never  make  progress;  this 

is  true  physically  speaking  and  spir^ally  as  well.  Finally,  our  Succo|j  re- 

calls  that  we  are  under  a Divine  obligation  to  do  that  which  is  right  and  prop- 

er  not  only  in  generations  past^for  this  time  and  for  all  the  future  genrations 

which  come  after  us.  TUei'ofo^e , we  are  to  live  our  lives  in  such  a mamier  th.at 

J/Ji-c.  • ^ I י^>  iM  iAjia/ 

we  shall  always  look  to  live  in  the  Succoh  vHOTi  meaning,  rather  than^the 


meaning,  rather  than^^the 


we  shall  always 


hovels  of  the  poor  in  spirit.  May  this  be  the  lesson  as  well  as  tire  inspir- 
ation  for  us  of  our  time,  at  this  season  of  the  Succos  f est i V^al . aasM  may  we, 
as  we  dwell  inthe  booth,  think  of  the  very  best  which  a home  of  the  spirit 
can  . Then,  truly,  will  this  be  a festii«al  of  joy  and  cont  entme^nt , 

as  well  as  one  of  blessing  and  fulfillment. 
iXmen . 

Heb.  Tab.,  Thursday  A.M.,  Sept.  29 t 1966. 


KKEV  KOSH  HASHüNO:  572? 


INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 the  word  "garden”  sign.fr  us  something  lovely,  beau 
tiful,  filled  with  many,  varied  flowers. 

2 the  reds,  blues,  yellows,  greens,  the  sweet  smell: 
all  conjure  up  what  "garden”  might  signify. 

3 in  Japan,  however,  the  famous  Jap.  garden  is  total! 
unlike  tliis  image;  in  a Jap.  garden  there  are  no 

flowers  at  all,  of  any  kind.  . 

k only,  three  elements:  water,  sig.^sea;  shrubs,  slg. 
foliage  & any  & all  growth  of  natire;  rocks  or  ston 
es,  sig.  solids  of  existence,  such  as  earth,  mts.et 

5 these  gardens  not  only  outside  palaces  but  next  to 
indiv  homes,  w^^e^^Gversj^ce  exists;  size  not  impor 

but  tliree  basic  . 

6 a man  can  open  door  of  his  house  & look  out  to  see 
there]^  & this  is  whole  ;30int  ofjgarden,  the  univers 
in  miniature;  for  all  elements  are  t here 

B SPECIFIC 

1 basic  elements  for  our  universe,  Jewishly  speaking 
and  within  context  of  Rosh  HaShono,  are  also  that 
simple  & evident, aS  soon  as  we  familiarize  ourselvs 
with  words  of  prayerbook  at  ths  season  of  J.  yeSr. 

2 there  is  nothing  extraneous  or  additional  which  by 

virtue  of  its  beauty,  such  as  the  flowers,  might  de 
tract  from  the  essential^״-  ^ ! 

3 only  the  three  e lement  s :(5)PRAYER,(pPENITENCE  &(5CHiVRH 
thes^re  the  basic  three  and  they  "avert  the  evil 

decree"! ׳ /*/׳ < י? 

4 if  we  look  at  these  three  & understand  them,  acknow 

ledge  and  accept  them^  form  the  entir»^  of  our  unive 
and  become  the  sum-total  of  otir  way  of  life  as  ews 
at  the  start  of  this  new  Year  of  3727• 

BODY  r ^ 

A PRAYER 

1 ths  foremost  in  terms  of  our  rel.  obligation  fe  comm 
bee.  it  links  us  directly  to  tlje  Source  of  all:  Gd ! 

2 witliout  prayer,  without  the  words  of  tradition,  wit 
out  an  awareness  t!:at  t!1ere  must  be  in  us  an  elemen 
of  thanksgiving  for  blessings  received,  we  are  not 
merely  not  Jews,  we  are  not!1ing  as  !luman  beings. 

3 Prayer  tells  us  in  many  subtle  ways  that  man  can  n 
always  take  without  having  to  give  thanks  & render 
ing  praise  unto  Him  from  whom  our  blessings  derive 

4 Pfayer  must  be  entered  into  with  open  hearts,  minds 
& devoted  spirit;  it  must  speak  of  that  which  is 
deepest  withiiilus  and  it  must  articulate  our  every 
meaningful  hope  & dream  for  the  future. 

5 ths  is  task  of  Prayer  at  all  times  & all  the  more  s! 


at  the  start  of  the  New  Year  when  all  of  our  yearn 
infrs  come  to  the  fore  as  we  hope  to  be  xnscri  ed  1 
^ook  of  Life  for  Good  in  year  now  comnencint;. 

PFNTTENCE  'S)  > CO 

1 ths  the  2nd  element  for  it  is  impossible  & inconcei 
able  for  man  to  approach  Almitjhty  in  same  spirit  as 

heretofore  • 

2 he  must  be  penitent  if  a new  ®P^^^-it  toward  life  1 
to  engulf  him  and  make  his  life  pertinent  for  N r. 

3 old  values  must  be  reexamined,  old  attitudes  "״י®* 

^ revalued,  old  concepts  must  be  submitted  to  searchi 

analysis  & old  beliefs  must  be  allowed  freedom  to 
change  in  light  of  more  modern  needs  & human  dreams 

4 that^is  what  Nr  ^r  is  for,  an  opportunity  whic h pre 
^enL  itLlf  to  man.  to  the  Jew  in  particular;  it  1 
not  a time,  as  for  secular  man,  for  great  rejoicing 
drinking  and  the  usual  inane  vulgarities  bftt  a time 
for  solemn  introspection  & inner  revival«  « *י• 

1 is'^erLps  a misnomer  in  our  day  & age  for  al  1 of  u 
are  ״charitable”  to  larger  or  lesser  degree.  In  ne 
sense,  charity  refers  to  actions  outside  ourselves 

vis-a-vis  our  fellow  manl  1 

2 to  do  justly,  to  bliing  succor  to  the  opp^ressed,  to 
allign  oneself  with  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  unfor 
tunate;  these  are  the  meaningful,  modern  interpreta 

tions  of  the  ,^ord  ״Charity’»־ 

3 our  li^e  is  not  a self-contained  unit,  we  are  part 
humanity,  we  are  not  alone  nor  should  we  ^«5 
world  beyond  our  immediate  needs  is  just  as  vit  1 c 
our  own  small  area  of  immediate  concern. 

4 on  ths  occasion  of  K.H. , therefore,  we  must  resolve 
to  do  as  much  for  those  outage  our  own  family  ciEl/ 
as  we  would  readily  do  for  ourselves 

CONCLUSION 

I GENERAL  _ _ ״ 

1 three  elements,  then,  are  the  basic  necessity  of  ou 

existence  as  Jews  this  day;  they^  are  readily  disce 
ible  on  this  hoAyday  in  terms  of  our  prayerbooks  & 
they  should  be  meaningful  at  All  times 

2 simple,  precise,  vital  <§PHAYtH.;?PENITENC^CHAUI^ 

these  avert  the  evi  l decree  ! , ^ ׳>  p) 

B SPECIFIC  ’)־);?C■)  2''^ ר ד / '^^ ־  e 

in  this  spirit  of  devotion  & acknowledgement,  »11  ol 
ot  o?kdal  family.^ Mrs.  L.  C/MKS  Ehrenb.  Mr/Mrs. 
Engel,  officers,  Brd'J^wish  you  a Good  ew 

2 following  teaching  of  tradition  thatOPrayer .vi^Penit 
& Charity  avert  ev|^il  decree  may  we  all  be  inscnfrLr 

in  TSk  of  }(ife  for  good  > ־ 

3 may  Yf  »head  be  one  he^t h ,^c^ntwi  tmen  6:  pea 


YüM  KIPPUR;  A.M.  SERVICE, 

Friends,  on  this  day  and  at  this  special  hour  of  the  Bay  of  Atonement, 
when  we  are  specifically  asked  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  essence  of  our 
being,  let  us  do  so  directly!  not  simply  in  the  larger  realm  of  Judaism  but 
within  the  context  of  our  daily  existence,  as  it  affects  each  and  everyone  of 
us.  I refer,  generally,  to  that  essential  of  our  lives  which  can  well  be  term- 
ed  "the  family":  I refer  specifically  to  our  essence  both  as  Jews  and  as  human 
beings,  "our  children".  And,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  our  rapport  with  them 
is  in  danger  both  spiritually  an^^ersonally.  I make  you  conscious  now  not  of 
those  superficial  qualities  which  characterize  a rebellious  y.rth , adolescent ! 
this  type  of  rebellion  is  to  be  foundjin  eVery  age  and  in  every  generation.  The 
•SEI’Vficial  raanif!(estations  of  the  challenge  may  have  app^eared  in  different 
ways  but  the  essence  was  always  the  same.  While  we  did  not  wear  our  hatr 
shoulder  length,  we  also  had  our  own  characteristics  of  dress;  while  we  did 
not  Usto^l  to  rock  and  roll,  it  was  my  own  generation  where  the  girls  screamed 
at  certain  singers  and  we  boys  took  every  spare  moment  off  from  school  to  hear 
the  big  bands  on  Broadway  during  the  4>4ade  of  the  forties.  And.  certainly. 


we  are  akin  to  this  and  every  generation  when  we  recollect,  in  all  fairness, 
that  wo  also  knew  all  the  answers  to  whatever  question  far  better  than  did 
our  elders.  We  t«t>  considered  anyone  over  25  to  be  old  and  anyone  who  was 
closd  tb  50  was  looked  upon  as  ancient.  In  my  day,  in  yours  as  well  as  in 
this  day  and  age,  "there  was  a war  on":  we  were  unce  tain  about  the  future,  we 
wanted  to  live  "fast",  and  we  questioned  authority  with  as  much  audacity  as^e 
dared  and  with  as  much  skill  as  we  possessed.  Along  these  general  lines  of 
reasoning,  then,  our  gei.eration  was  as  good  or  as  bad  4s  is  the  present  gene- 
ration  of  youngsters.  Thus,  while  I personally  do  not  approve  of  Beatle  hair- 
cuts  I do  not  seek  to  run  counter  to  the  need,  the  adolescent  urge,  to  rebel 

or  to  be  different,  as  long  as  they  are  clean  I 

But,  you  see,  there  is  a difference  between  this  generation  and  those  tha 

preceded  it  and  it  is  this  deeper  difference,  on  several 

For  one,®this  generation  of  youngsters  was  born  into  an  Atomlc^Age,  a 

different  andjtotally  dissimilar  from  any  in  which  we  grew  up.^t 


the  same  time 


ii. 


time»  while  all  of  us  were  faced  with  war  or  the  threat  of  w^r,  with  us  there 

was  no  question  as  to  the  Justification  of  the  battle;  in  both  generations, 

yours  and  mine,  we  fought  against  the  Axis  and  this  was  true  all  the  more  so 

in  the  Second  World  War  when  as  Jews  we  fought  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  so  many 

Xjip 

of  our  coreligionists.  This  sense  of  purpose  or  I Ti  1^  however,  is 

missing  in  todays  war;  youth  questions  the  rightness  of  the  cause,  the  Jus  I 
.. a IT  their  death,  their  need  to  serve  in  an  environment  wbich  more  often 
than  not  destroys  its  own  ally  rather  than  kills  an  easily  identifiable  enemy. 
CP While  we  grew  up  under  the  benevolent  gaze  of  a Roosevelt  hardly  knowing  any 
ogher  president  during  our  formative  years,  this  generation  of  youngsters  have 
seen  "their”  president,  one  as  youthgul  as  they,  shot  down  in  an  aura  of  hate 
and  rightist  sentiment  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  nation. ^^^Sn  ״ddi- 
tion  to  all  this,  and  perhaps  because  of  it,  this  generation  has  been  exposed 
to  an  explosion  of  minority  forces  something  which  we  may  have  sensed  but  never 
actually  experienced  in  terms  of  the  sheltered  middle  class  lives  we  lived, 
(^This  generation  considers  marijuana  child's  play;  it  has  left  the  nursery  for 
heroin  ^nd  has  even  come  to  the  "big  time"  of  LSD,  These  are  words,  concepts 
and  experiences  from  which  we  were  totally  removed,  I do  not  even  know  wheth- 
er  they  existed  in  my  earlier  days  of  innocense. 

And,  th־re  are  spÄct flc  inwrtTI.B  av<U.lable  to  us  In  this  now  ago  of  ours; 
stories  which  strike  tno  as  pertinent  and  relevant  to  the  60s.  One  of  many  in- 
oidents,  described  in  a recent  issue  of  magazine,  tells  of  a 13  year  ^Id 

boy  who  is  being  trained  by  his  father  in  the  swamp  land  of  Florida  to  imper- 
senate  a Viet  Cong  *o  that  the  trainees  might  get  combat  experience  in  a real- 
istic  settiiig.  ■‘he  8th  grader  has  been  tought  to  map  his  ma^eauvers,  to  hunt 
and  stalk  his  human  prey  and  then  to  shoot  his  elders  although  the  bi.llets  are 
blanks!  The  father  is  quoted  as  saying  "It  s done  the  boy  a world  of  good, 

-t  brought  him  out  of  his  sholl!  he's  grown  physically  and  emotionally.  It's 
healthy  for  him"  afterthought,  "I'd  prefer  he  didn't  like  it  too  ן 

!much".  Personally,  I prefer  our  boys  to  be  trained  for  bar  Mit».voh  at  the 
age  of  13  but  that  this  father  cai^T^«  his  son's  combat  study  with  physical 


iii. 


M 


and  emotional  growth  is  morally  incomprehensible  to  my  way  of  thought.  Or, 

»6  amother  example;  recently  a boy  who  was  Bar  Mitzvoh  here,  biit  has  not  been 
I inside  a House  of  God  for  over  six  years,  registered  with  his  draft  board  Ls 

ז , 

a Conscient eous  Objector,  He  gave  my  name  as  a reference  relying  on  my  goad 
nature  and  using  my  profession  to  givejcredence  to  his  li/e.  Unfortunately, 
this  young  man  has  no  religious  committment  whatever;  he  is  not  concerned  with 
or  involved  in  religious  thought  of  any  kind  and  he  has  never  bothered  to  hide 
his  scorn  for  organized  or  personal  religion  in  general  and  Judaism  in  partic- 
ular,  When  I called  him  to  discuss  his  request  for  my  endorsement,  he  was 
quite  frank  in  admitting  that  the  idea  had  been  his  but  that  his  parens  had 
fully  endorsed  this  feeble  attempt.  He  was  not  a hardship  case,  his  grades( 
fat  school  were  low  and  this  was  the  only  excuse  he  could  reasonably  fashionl 
so  that  he  might  not  have  to  serve  in  the  ־“^emod  i’orces.  Again,  these  stories 


viess , devoid  of  all  moT'aii-hv, 


strike  me  as  being  contemporary 


But,  more  than  all  of  this,  youth  is  different  than  it  was  in  our  day  be- 
cause  it  is  more  edticated,  has  more  knowledge  and  is  more  knowing  in  all  matters 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  than  we  ever  were.  They  have  used  their  superior 
minds  to  challenge  us,  they  question  and  debate  with  unusual  skilly  they  ar^e 
far  more  intelligent  than  we  ever  were ^ and  they  protest  with  such  vigor  and 
skill  that  we,  their  elders,  can  hardly  understand  them  much  less  debate  with 
them.  How  often  has  a father  or  mother  come  to  me  to  say  in  despair:  I canit 
understand  my  son  anymore},  or.  My  daughter  is  growing  away  from  me,  we  no 
longer  speak  the  same  language.  All  this  then  points  to  a Razor's  edge  for 
those  who  have  grown  up  after  the  2 Hs : Hitler  and  Hiroshima«>""fh^  fixture 
faith  and  the  essence  of  our  family  structure,  our  children,  have  learned  liard 
and  well,  they  have  even  learned  to  protest  in  strength  but  they  lack  persnect- 
ive , ideals,  respect  and  purpose/.  Unfortunately,  all  too  similar  to  their  eld- 
ers , they  know  the  price  of  everything  but  the  value  of  nothing!  If  only  this 
day  we  could  find  it  possible,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  youngsters,  to 
locate  the  values  and  Ideals  which  have  sustained  us  with  courage  and  fortitinde 
over  the  centuries.  If  only  we  could  reach  inside  ourselves  to  take  hold  of 


the  residue  of  all  that  is  meaningful  and  precious  in  terms  of  our  tradition, 


\Jl/^  OuXj  ^ — - 

gp0a1{^  it■  message  of  committment  and  service  to  God  and  man^  ^hen^  perhaps^ 
would  the  youth  of  today  be  able  to  channel  its  rebellious  mood  into  construct- 
ive  and  meaningful  achievement  which  ought  to  have  the  characteristic  of  per- 

manence. 

We  who  are  concerned  this  D״y  of  Atonement  with  the  essence  of  our  being 
might  well  look  to  that  essence,  our  children,  and  survey  the  product  of  our 
upbringing  with  a serious  and  judicial  eye.  What  have  we  raised,  what  have  we 
molded,  what  have  we  set  on  its  way  in  our  society»  where  have  we  gone  wrong 
and  where  have  we  succeeded.  Our  children,  as  we  know  all  too  well  in  the  very 
depths  of  our  heart,  mirror  the  parents  all  too  distinctly;  shall  we  not  find 

^ uLi/s  ^ /fZW• 


as  we  look  at  the  essence  of  »«r/ lives?  Where  has 


u>־tr 

jQUP  own  spiritual 


the  faith  of  these  children  gone?  Wj^ere  hal^di  s sapeared  their  ideallm/  and 
their  courage^  ^Jhere  have  their  love  of  each  new  day  art  their  joy  at  being  a- 
l±yre  ^?  FoT'get  about  their  superficial  quirks  and  idiosyncaacies 

but  look,  instead,  to  the  essence.  i^art  they  are,  loud 

are,  vocal  they  are,  articulate  they  are^ut  steeped  in  faith^they  are  • 

Let  us  look  at  ^em  again,  closely  andf|^fproudly  for  each  of^hem  can  be  the 
man  or  woman  who  will  do  justice  to  his  name,  his  faith  and  his  own  future. 

Let  us  seek  out  the  essence  on  this  special  and  awesome  dayj  ou^ardly,  our 
children,  the  youth  of  our  time,300 ־  inwardly,  their  reflection  ^ us  as  they 
jn I II  1~  our  words,  our  deeds,  our  thoughts^  the  *,aurfiw  ws  as  well 

as  the  of  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Amen . 


s as  well 


^ ־ I ' • 

Heb.  Tab.,  Yom  Kippur  A, M.,  ^ at., Sept.  24,  1966.  \ 

ני' 5\,\י ■ 


1 


A.M.:  KOSH  HASHONÜ;  1st  Day. 

Friends,  5727  what  thou§jJ^^oes  this  awesome  number  engender  in  your  minds? 
I have  always  been  slightly  sceptical  of  th#׳^reat  number  of  years  and  have  oft 
en  wondered  just  how  t his  ^miwi^r  was  arrived  at/  Actually,  the  lwj:11aiqCTB  for 
the  aeaferra■!  count  is  lost  in  antiquity;  there  is  no  real  historical  number  of 


years.  The  rabbis  took! numbers  of  years  and  added  them  together  on  an  abritra- 
ry  basis  and  we  can  well  appreciate  their  problem.  For  instance,  at  what  point 
of  life  on  earth  or  even  the  earths  existence  would  you  begin  your  count?  With 
Genesis  tJ^apter  1,  when  God  created  night  and  day  and  thus  formed  the  first 

(V^  י 

day?  We  know  that  the  earth  is  millions  of  years  old.  Or,  would  you  start  the 

■ , ר ״י ־ V 

count  after  the  flood  when  od  created  the  rainbow  as^  oowenantal — oyrabol ■ that 
He  would  never  again  destroy  the  earth?  Or,  since  this  is  a Jewish  year,  a 
Jewish  number  and  we  are  speaking  from  a Jewish  point  of  view,  how  about  »t^art- 
ing  with  the  covenant  of  circuraä,i^ion  when  Ablraham  formally  inducted  his  son 
into  the  community  of  Israel.  What  about  Moses  and  the  burning  Hush  when  God 
first  revealed  Himself  to  one  of  our  ancestors?  And,  what  about  Sinai  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  why  not  start  after  the  episode  of  the  Golden  Calf  when  Moses 

^  י י*<  *i«  (>*  • 

went  up  the  mountain  for  the  second  set  of  holy  tablet s'C  And,  one  morei  how 

a '■ 

about  starting  the  count  when  our  people  entered  tb-e — Dromi1 ■־  e1.1  1 as  the  pro- 

mise  of  God  to  bring  us  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  finally  ful 


filled?  Each  incident  could  furni־:^  the  start  of  our  people,  our  faith,  our 
real  and  sacred  calendar.  But,  from  my  own  personal  point  of  view,  I would 
like  to  date  our  calendar  as  a religiovis  entity  from  a little  known  episode; 

sometime  after  the  Exodus  and  just  prior  to  the  Revelation  at  Sinai.  Our  an- 

cestors  were  aboiit  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  responded  to  the  challenge  with 
the  amazing  phrase  י //  CJ  * ”wo  will  do  and  we  will  hear”.  '^his^was  and 

is  mil  I I 11  I II 1 I a strange  sequel  of  words;  it  should  be  phrased  the  other  way  a- 
aDound:  ”we  will  hear  and  we  will  do”!  But  no;  every  commentary  known  to  me 

accepts  the  original  version  of  the  ^^rah.  The  phrasing  is  not  in  error,  this 

is  not  a confused  statement,  this  is  not  a mistake  on  the  part  of  some  long^- 
forgotten  scribe.  ^ousee,  jlwe  will  do  and  we  will  hear”  highlights  one  of  the 
most־  basic  aspects  of  Judaism  wh״»ther  in  those  days  or  in  our  own  time:  the 


ii 


ו 

primary  place  of  0 <^  ^/\/  '*the  Deed”  in  our  tradition;  from  which  we  der>^e  the 
related  concept  of  Mitzvoh ! 

■^nd,  history  bears  out  our  devotion  and  committment  to  Maaseh,  "doing"♦ 

Not  only  have  we  kept  and  executed  the  Law  of  God  throughout  the  course  of  cen- 
turies  but  we  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  every  liberal  movement  through  the 
ages.  The  man  who  said,  "Jews  are  the  baromet(«r  of  the  world's  health"  knew  of 
what  he  spoke.  Whenever  the  climate  was  one  of  liberalism,  Jews  were  in  the 
forefront  of  creative  activity;  wh^^r  the  mood  was  one  of  totalitarianism  or 
excessive  authority,  the  Jew  dropped  away  from  the  surge  forward  and  the  country 
in  question  was  the  ultimate  loser.  Take  our  own  time  as  the  most  recent  examp 
le,  when  liberalism  is  the  dominant  theme,  Jews  are  entering  U*«  municipal 
governments  in  unprededented  numbers;  Jews  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  admini- 
stration  in  the  War  against  Poverty;  Jews  are  extremely  active  in  the  PeacA^ 
•^orps ; Jews  ai^e  leaders  in  education,  literature,  music  and  the  arts;  Jews 

are  in  the  fi unt  of  government;^  efforts  toward  peace  in  Nam;  Jews 

are  so  much  involved  in  the  '^ivil  **^ights  movement  that  there  is  a joke  which 
characterizes  the  marchers^  as  being  either  Negro  or  Jew!  As  such,  we  have 
followed  the  response  of  our  ancestors  to  the  letter:  d* KJ  "we  will  do"  and 

we  have  "done"  over  the  years  as  few  ottier  peoples  or  religi onsJhave/»lent 
selves  to  the  effort  for  a better  world  in  which  to  live.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  all  of  our  frenzied  activity  and  behind  our  hyperactivity  in  terms  of  or- 
ganizati  onal  work  or  the  raising  of  funds  for  this  or  that  worthy  cause,  t!1ere 
exists  a vast,  empty  and  silent  wilderness,  **'or  , you  see,  in  all  of  o:1r  con- 
cern  for  Maaseh,  we  have  overlooked  the  se^nd,  equally  important  response , / 
"and  we  will  hear".  The  very  words  of  God  at  the  tärwc  of  ti»  Revelation^  which 


conveyed  the  religion  of  our  people  to  that  and  this  gener^tion^*«  forgotten, 

יי  t' 

And  this  complete  disregard  for  Venishma  is  to  be  seen  in  all  pertinent  statis- 
tics  regarding  the  religious  behavior  of  adult  Americans;  in  every  one^,״  ■ben״ 

'»\AVvA_y  I 

Tmae^,  of  these  statistical  lists, j^Jews  come  last!  Fewer  Jews  believe  themselv- 
es  to  be  religious  than  any  other  group;  a smaller  percentage  of  Jews  pray  re- 
gularly;  ^ smaller  proportion  is  associated  with  a Synagogue;  fewer  Jews  say 


In  the  same  vein,  would  like  to  comment  on  the  news  releases  of  the 


last  two  days  regarding  President  Johnson's  relationship  to  the  Jewish 
community  of  America,  Hejstate^  that  since  we  are  a compassionate  and 
Informed  people,  opposed  to  communism,  he  can  not  understand  the  reluctance 
of  so  many  Jews  to  support  his  policies  In  Viet  Nam,  since  they״״(rre  ■״ma— th.er~ 
game  lovol  88  American  pel-toy  toward  tho  G^ate  »f  lerael • 

This,  to  say  the  least.  Is  a most  unusual  point  of  view;  this  Is  carry- 
Ing  the  concept  of  "consensus"  to  the  degree  of  absurdity.  In  the  first 
place,  to  link  Viet  Nam  wljli  Israel  carries  with  It  a taint  of  blackmail. 
Secondly  ן, /yViet  Nam  and  Iseael  situations  are  not  on  the  same  level  either 
politically  or  militarily  and  as  far  as  Ideological  matters  are  concerned, 
they  are  of  a different  world  altogether. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning!  What  I personally  resent  Is  that  as 
a Jew  I am  being  singled  out,  ')jf:  group  In  many  out  of  a total  of  200  million 
Amerlcans,  to  have  my  policies  questioned.  Has  It  come  to  the  point  where 
must  remind  the  President  that  "consensus"  haj^  never  been  a part  of  the 
.-bnaLc  heritage  but  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to  dissent,  these 

are  part  of  the  very  fiber  and  ßabrlc  of  oÄr  American  tradition. 

If,  by  virtue  of  his/  ate..teHn*1׳nt , he  now  believes  that  the  Jewish  community 
will  fall  rapidly  Into  place,  he  has  sorely  misjudged  this  very  heritage  of 
which  I am  speaking  tills  mor^nlng.  Whether  we  ageee  or  disagree,««  In  3fldl- 
ticn  to  all  other  motivating  factors,  we  still  continue  to  draw  our  conclusions 
out  of  the  context  of  Judalsqj, 
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a blessing  over  or  for  anything  than  any  other  group;  and  so  on  for  every  single 

aspect  of^religious  life,  in  -Amwrioa.  ^ 

The  trouble  is,  as  I have  said,  that  we  have  completely  neglected  the  Ve 
nishmah,  the  "hearing”;  not  just  hearing  with  the  ordinary  ears  each  human  be- 
ing  has  but  with  the  Jewish  ear.  And  there  is^  a difference!  I he^r  my  call. 
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m^  message  for  Jewish  committment,  as  no  non-‘'ew  can  ever  hear  it;  Uiey  hear 
their  call  as  well,  of  course,  but  to  a differm^t  tune one,  no  outsider 
who  is  not  deeply  iravolved  and  immersed  in  the  heritage  and  tradition  of  Juda- 
ism  can  ever  hear  it  quite  like  those  of/|who  are  descendents  of  those  who  stood 
at  a certain  point  in  time  to  say  V j / 'י  "we  wi  11  do  and  we  will  hear'״! 

^his  fact  movitates  ennobles  and  enriches  me^^as  it  has  for  5726  years,  now 

5727  and,  God  willing,  for  many  more  yearsto  come.  For  example,  I bel^ve  in 
the  War  on  Poverty  noty^because  Michael  *^arrington  wrote  a bri  1 liantA^jbook  on 
this  subject  but  because  the  prophet  thundered,  "What  mean  ye  that  ye  crush  my 
people  and  grind  the  face  of  the  poor  in  the  dust?"  I believe  in  Civil  *"ights 
״״t  because  the  NAACP  tells  ״.e  -o 

as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me?"  I believe  in  peace  for  our  world 
for  all  time  not  because  of  some  vague  and  s«)metimes  wild  promises  made  to  the 
hapless  Vietnamese  by  professional  soldier  or  politician  but  because  Isa- 

ah  s id  "You  shall  beat  your  swords  into  plowshares  and  your  spears  into  prun- 

ר 

ing  hooks;  nations  shall  no  more  lift  up  sword  against  nation  and  ye  shall  know 
war  no  more.”  I march  with  my  colleagues  for  the  sake  of  oppressed  Soviet  Jew- 
ry  down  57th  Street  because  I hear  the  marching  of  Hitler  's  minionsj^^and  I re- 
fuse  to  march  with  the  peace-niks  because  I learn  the  courage  of  my  convictionjp 
to  say  "no”  against  all  threats  of  ost racismj^buie  and  ridicule^  from/^Jeremi ah  ^ 
I believe  in  integrated  housing  because  the  Torah  tells  me  "thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself”.  I do  not  go  out  into  the  street  to  jeer  and  abuse  the 
civil  rights  marchers  because  I am  of  a better^class , higher  economic  level 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ v...^  ViAr-aiieo  Commands  me: 


e^Tnational  background  than  they  but  because 


"Thoii  shalt  not  follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil."  And  finally,  I do  not  have 
sympathy  for  those  who  shou^t  "Black  Power"  because  I would  not  shout  Jewish 
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pow*r:;^nd,  not  oven' human  power■;  Indeed,  If  I were  !ס־/ס««*  anything  at  all, 
coneiderlng  what  I have  been  tought  and  what  has  preceded  me  at  Mt.  Sinai,  the 

only  words  I would  ^Ät  would  be  ״God־s  Power״  I 

Thus,  thtse  examples  and  many  more  too  numerous  to  mention  here  and  now, 

are  what  I mean  by  hearing  with  a Jewish  ear.  This  sense  or  awareness  of  my 

past,  for  over  577־  years,  character^  me^  nothing  else  can;  it  labels  me, 

it  defines  me.  it  even  isolates  me.  ;!׳-־as#  enter  the  New  Year  I can  thinK 

thin  that  we  refer  back  ft״ 
of  no  better  messa{;e  or  more(  aii  rnu  iiiy  ״ * ןx 

I !ן,■  an  arbitrary  date  in  history  when  our  people  stood  before  the  challenge 

and  responded  ״ YlV  <? J  ־״״. ״ י י ׳  «iH  “׳ * ״ ״ ״“I 

the  other  is  of  no  value,  the  reverse  order  of  words  is  not  accjftable  but , at 

the  same  time,  to  forget  the  "hearing"  with  the  "Jewish  ear"  will  make  all  of 

our  efforts  without  consequence.  This  is  the  task  for  you  and  me,  at  this 

start  of  the  New  Year.  *■'or,  you  see,  the  exact  number  of  years  is  not  very 

»v־ 

vital  in  the  final  analysis,  or  even  how  *he  count  began  amrt  on  what  basis. 

What  ״ vital  is  that  as  we  continue  the  ״deed״/״ur  hearing,  our 

ing"  based  on  tradition,  be  not  impaired.  Let  me  close  by  telling  you  a^story 
which  also  concerns  the  process  of  hearing.  "A  Hasidic  rabbi  one  day  sent 
out  an  urgent  call  to  all  the  people  of  the  town  to  assemble  at  once  in  the 
market  place.  The  artisans  left  their  benches,  the  shopkeepers  their  stalls, 
the  children  ended  their  games,  the  women  came  from  their  home,  and  even  the 
sclllars,  the  most  respected  of  men,  heeded  the  call  of  their  leader  and  left 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Synagogue.  When  they^ were  all  together  the  rabbi 
stood  solemnly  before  them,  looked  at  them  as  lf^catchi.g  the  eyej  of  each  in- 
dividual.  Then  he  ascended  a small  platform  and  began  to  address  them:  I have 
a messsge  for  you;  yo4(r  very  lives  depend  on  it  I The  mass  of  faces  was  turn- 
ed  toward  the  m'^terlÄ^  and  expectahtly.  All  were  quiet  and  attentive. 
This  is  the  message;  he  almost  shouted;  "There  is  a God  in  the  worldi" 

A God  in  the  world?  Ihe  people  looked  at  each  other  in  confusion  and 
dismay.  This  was  no  news  to  them;  they  were  all  believers.  Was  it  for  this 
that  they  had  been  asked  to  interrupt  their  working  day,  to  give  up  their 
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time,  their  precious  studies?  For  this,  a mere^a^ment  of  a thoiif-ht  and  one 
of  dubious  depth  at  that?  What  had  come  over  their  rabbi? 

Ahe  murmering  died  down  and  the  heads  again  turned  toward  him  who  stood 
silently,  weighing  their  reaction,  . Now,  he  thundered:  ”There  is 

a God  in  the  world!”  And  slowly,  the  people  wb«־-l*da  dune  hia  blüai״e  finally» 
-pi  ‘ IIUUL,!!  ■>*  1^»  injnni  II  I IIL  'Itifl  1 ' ' began  to  1 . ־*^he  words  penetrated, 

one  by  one.  The  crowd  fell  silent;  even  the  children  stopped  their  pranks. 

Now,  no  one  looked  quest! oningly  at  his  neighbor.  Each  one  was  suddenly  pre- 
occupied  with  what  the  rabbi’s  reminder  meant  in  terms  of  his  own  life.  For, 
if  there  is  a God  in  the  world  and  one  becomes  aware  of  Him,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  hurly-burly  of  every  day  ,,ctivity,  then  suddenly  one  is  forced  to  come 
face  to  face  with  the  devastating  and  shattering  question:  ”What  does  He  expect 

o f nm  ! ” 

This,  my  friends,  at  the  portals  of  the  New  Year,  is  the  gist  of  the 
message  . What  does  He  expect  of  ^?  ^^3  ”we  will  do  and  we  will  hear” 

so  that  our  deeds  be  motivated  by  what  we  hear^wlth  the  Jev^  ear  out  of  the 
depths  of  our  tradition:  indeed,  so  that  we  do  and  hoar  as  Jews  now  and  in 

the  year  to  come. 

Amen. 


YISKOR;  YOM  KIPPUR. 

<כ 

Prlsnds,  to  come  face  to  face  with  death  Is  always  a heavy  blow.  No 
matter  whether  the  death  was  expected  or  whether  It  comes  suddenly,  it  is 
never  easy  and  the  burden  of  sorrow  is  always  hard  to  bear•  For  Cantor 
Ehrenberg  and  myself  to  come  to  you  at  your  hour  of  sudden  bereavement^  4e‘t 
is  the  heaviest  of  our  duties•  We  see  before  us  a wife  dlstrought  and  in- 
consolaÄle  for  the  companion  of  a lifetime  has  been  taken  away,  never  again 
to  return•  We  see  before  us  a husband,  dazed  and  at  loose  ends  for  the 
wife  of  his  youth  has  heeded  a call  higher  than  any  other  and*^  which  oee. 
can  not  be  rejected•  We  come  into  the  apartment  at  the  moment  of  greatest 
need  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  a son  or  a daughter  who  have  lost  a par- 
ent,  a mother  or  father  and,  more  often  than  not,  the  grief  is  overwhelming• 
The  younger  generation,  perhaps  too  late  as  is  so  often  the  case,  realizes 
now  in  the  blinding  flash  of  pain  what  they  have  lost;  that  gone  for  all 
time  is  the  man  or  woman  who  tought  them  from  the  moment  of  birth,  who  guld- 
ed  and  sustained  them,  who  gave  them  every  advantage^ and  who  raised  them  in 
a spirit  of  fulfillment  and  well-being  which  can  not  ever  be  felt  again• 
There  can  be  another  husband  and  there  can  be  another  wife  but  there  can 
never  again  be  another  real  father  or  mother•  That  is  the  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse;  that  is  the  inexplicable  way  in  which  the  hand  of  God  moves  among  the 
mortals  on  earth•  And,  once  in  a great  while.  Thank  God  very  Infrequently, 
we  are  called  to  the  house  of  mourning  where  a child  has  been  tom  from  the 
loving  arms  of  the  parents•  It  is  the  worst  tragedy  which  can  befall  a hum- 
an  being;  ^ji-4־  words  fall  for  the  condolence  becomes  meaningless  and  the  ex- 
presslon^for  hope  and  strength  sound  trite  and  false•  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  death,  whomever  and  however  it  affects  the  bereaved,  must  be 

born  •fel-LLljinaif;  no  degree  of  presence  on  our  part  or  even  words  of  comfort 
and  consolation,  even  the  willingness  to  share  the  grief,  will  lift  the  burd- 
en  of  sorrow  from  him  or  her  who  is  thrown  into  the  blackness  of  despair. 

But  terrible  as  all  these  things  may  be,  and  I can  well  sympathize  with 
the  tragedy  of  ^ family  so  afflicted,  my  feelings  of  pity  and  concern  go  out 
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to  thera^for  a dlffe^eםt  reason. ai»©־.  While  the  people  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  realization,  they  will  soon  come  to  know  the  utter  despair  which  will 
eat  Its  way  Into  their  hearts/only  after  a short  passage  of  time.  ^At  the 
moment  of  death,  activity  Is  the  rule,  even  confusion.  That  Is  all  to  the 
good;  arrangements  must  be  made,  there  are  matters  to  be  discussed,  the 
relatives  and  family  members  come  to  call.  Even  after  the  service  of  death 
there  Is,  for  many,  the  Mlnyan  Service;  again,  the  bereaved  are  kept  busy 
with  callers,  with  the  pure  physical  arrangements  of  seating  the  worshippers, 
with  talking  to  or  listening  to  all  the  many  friends  who  come  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  family  and  loved  ones.  But  then  comes  the  passage  of  time; 
then  comes  the  despair^  for  in  the  lonelln^s  that  follows,  there  will  be  an 
endless  and  deep  and  unique  silence/  ־^*hls  Is  the  key  to  bereavement,  this 
Is  the  horror  of  death,  this  Is  the  experience  and  feeling  from  which  there 
Is  no  escape.  Silence  -reigns  supremert  Not  In  the  snpse  that  family  and 
friends  now  return  to  their  own  ways  of  life  and  the  bereaved  must  make  his 
own  way,  this  aspect  of  mourning  we  understand.  What  is  truly  and  Irrevocab 
ly  a factor  of  llfe.,^  now,  however,  Is  the  silence  of  the  dea^di  No  longer 
will  we  hear  laughter,  no  longer  will  there  be  the  sound  of  a beloved  oolce, 
never  again  the  actions  of  the  loved  one,  unto  all  eternity  th^"'^wa»m  which 
he  used  to  fill  by  the  tread  of  his  walk,  by  the  action  of  his  hands,  by 
the  presence  of  his  being,  will  KHVaj^  TSiS  ■f  ITluil־  agulu«  Silence  rfeign 

-&«p>re«e  and  In  this  silence  there  Is  little  comfort,  no  solace  and  no  sur- 
cease  from  pain.  I know  all  too  well,  from  what  others  have  dald  and  from 
personal  experience,  that  the  ever  present  silence  Is  the  woi^^st  Jrragedy; 
you  hear  his  voice,  hls  walk,  his  laugh  and  you  feel  the  presence  In  your 


mind’s  eye,  you  feel  that^any  moment  the  dead  must  reappear,  walk  through 
that  doorlajsd^t  takes  a conscious  effort  of  will  and  mind  to  realize  that 
all  of  the  pyast  Is  over  and  done,  that  It  Is  the  end,  that  the  ^^u?aticn  Is 
final,  total  and  complete.  And  the  spirit  of  the  bereaved  sinks  lower  and 
lower,  the  mood  darkens  and  blackens;  the  wound’s  pain  dulled  by  time,  is 
reopened  and  hurts  anew. 
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But,  I am  certain,  I need  not  tell  you  that  silence  can  also  bji  a two- 

fold  experience.  There  is  the  manner  of  silence  which  we  have  already  men- 

tloned;  one  of  utter  despair  and  loneliness,  one  of  agony  and  hurt,  one  of 

heartache  and  frustration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  type  of  silence 

which  speaks  to  us  el^oquently  out  of  the  past  and  ־oliowoe  which 

^^^^aningful  to  us  depend^^^  the  type  of  person  we  are.  The  Sequence  of 

silence  18  not  a catch-all  phrase, not  a utopia  for  the  bereaved  but  it  is 

a manner  of  thinking,  believing  and  living  which  looks  to  the  fat^e  rather 

than  to  the  past.  The  silence,  in  its  most  eloquent,  breaks  through  the 

barrier  which  tragedy  has  erected  and  brings  us  words  of  love,  walks  with  us 

on  the  right  and  proper  path,  teaches  us  by  memory  and  remembrance  t^e  ways 

and  Ideals  motivated  our  loved  one  in  years  gone  by.a^^'^pierefore, 

far  from  furthering  our  loneliness  and  desperation, ^enhances  our  place  on 
[/a, 

earth  andy|8timulate^tjj8  toward  a better  and  more  wholesome  attitude  toward 
those  Who  remalh,  the  living,  l^^llenoe.  In  other  words,  takes  on  a mean- 
Ing  of  its  own,  it  fills  the  vacuum  with  its  own  sound  and  when  ^ tuwi^r 
ears  or  eyes  in  the  hope  of  a xmtH  return  which  sisatd.  never  be 
we  see  and  hear  Instead  ^י-  loving  message.  Individual  who  was  so  very 

close  to  us  in  life  on tinu es  to  sustain  and  encourage  us  even  from  the 

area  of  the  grave  and  from  the  precincts  of  Heaven.  We  are  left,  then,  wfeth 
a memory,  with  a memorial  if  you  will;  it  is  a type  of  remnant  which  shall 
never  be  dimmed,  which  shall  never  lose  its  luster  and  lmp01$nce,  which  shall 
never  go  down  to  the  earthy  It  is  a concept  similar  to  the  words  of  the 
Paalmist:  "The  glory  of  a man  shall  not  descend  with  him  into  the  grave." 

Silence,  then,  can  be  eloquent  a«— weÄ;  Indeed,  it  should  speak  to  us 
in  its  own  terms.  Take,  for  example,  the  Synagogue  and  all  it  represents. 
This  bsjiildlng  can  not  speak,  its  stones  and  walls  are  silent.  This  prayer• 
book  is  an  inert  object  which  18  silent.  The  Torah  is  shu)^t  up  within  the 
A/ik  and  even  its  most  beautiful  deco^tlcns  are  not  visible.  And  yet,  think 
of  the  eloquence  of  this  silence  and  Invisibility,  applicable  and  available 
to  each  and  everyone  of  us.  Think  of  what  these  walls  and  this  House  of  God 
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have  shared  over  the  past  decades:  love  ard  hate,  sickness  and  health,  life 

I ® O 

and  death,  Joy  and  sorrow,  re^^lllon  and  faith,  unity  and  dlvlslveness • If 
only  these  walls  could  speak,  what  tales  of  huaanlty  they  would  tell;  and 
they  do  speak  to  us  of  the  past  If  we  bub  open  our  listen• 

And  Is  not  this  Inanimate  Object  of  the  praverbook  eloquent /jln  Its  silence? 
You  need  but  to  plck^lt  up  and/\open  wl^h^u  wtll  !‘"i.iiiiinu 

1מ  raVt  k1  th  f Jf  >1  Pi  iff־־'' t 1 ו ד11יו**י י *ץ • ■י « יי**■ * "1 ; *"יי * ־*•^^ 1 ׳ v T^efrrnh-nl  1רד<  re- 
newed•  And  the  ^^orah  scrolls,  hidden  away  behind  the  doors  of  the  Ark,  do 
they  not  eloquently  speak  out  to  each  of  us,  eventhough  we  can  not  see  them? 
What  greater  message  Is  there  for  us,  what  Is  the  reason  for  our  being  here, 
do  they  not  contain  the  words  of  the  Almighty  to  which  we  have  dedicated  our- 
selves  at  this  season  of  the  year?  Silence,  yes;  but  also  eloquence  In  terms 
of  their  message  out  of  the  past^  for  us  of  the  presen^  and  for  those  of  the 
future.  As  It  is  with  these  few  objects,  and  thei^e  are  many  more,  so  It  Is 
with  your  loved  ones•  There  Is  this  terrible,  terrible  silence  but  It  may 
speak  eloBfuently  to  you  as  well:  of  good,  of  blessing,  of  meaning,  of  value. 

^hat  Is  why  we  ask  you  to  help  us  In  support  of  this  S3rnagogue  at  this 
time.  the  H.use  of  God,  eventhough  It  Is  made  of  stone  and  mortar. 


time.  the  H^use  of  God,  eventhough  It  Is  made  of  stone  and  mortar. 

Enshrine  here,  with  your  hearts,  the  memory  of  your  loved  ones;  link  them 
with  what  has  transpired  here  over  the  years;  ti•  then!  up  with  the  word  of 
God  and  with  the  law  of  humanity  so  that  because  of  us  and  this  Synagogue, 
they  will  continue  to  speak^  In  0113^1■  to  teach,  to  enrich  and  to  ennoble. 
Indeed,  we  who  have  shared  with  you^now  ask  you  to  share  with  us;  be  as  ge- 
nerous  as  you  possibly  can  be  for  what  Is  done  today  In  good  faith ^wlll  be 
a source  of  Incentive  and  Inspiration  to  those  who  will  look  back  upon  our 
actions  someday  In  the  future.  Make  their  silence  come  alive,  make  the 
sound  of  their  volc^  heard  here,  make  their  devotion  and  piety  a reality, 
and/fthdre  18  not  a better  place  In  all  the  world  than  the  House  of  God.  We 
ask  you  to  give  so  that  our  work  may  continue,  so  that  our  service  may 

help  those  in  need,  so  that  we  will  continue  to  teach  that  which  was  o< 
meaning  to  ovir  fathers  In  days  gone  by  and  which  may  well  sustain  mankind  In 

’"fCc  ^ ^rj  e a/  . 


ANNUAL  INSTALLATION  SERVICE. 

Friends,  when  an  individual  deaides  to  joim  a Temple  or^janization,  he 
may  do  so  for  many  and  varied  reasons.  At  worst,  he  may  simpiy  want  -a- 

,cortnin  type — orf•  social  presti^je  which  may  huf^pon  to-  be  associated  with  this 
kind  of  membership  in  a certain  type  of  community.  wseL,  j^t  best,  he  may 

wish  to  affiliate  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  with  the  heritatje, 
tradition  and  belief  of  Judaism.  In  each  case  he  has  freely  indicated  his 
desire  to  "belongK  and  for  that  gesture  he  is,  of  course,  most  welcome.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a man  or  woman  actively  engages  in  the  work  and  activities 
of  the  congregational  family,  it  indicates  far  more  ttian  the  jonne•  desire  to 
belong,  ־^t  implies  a willingnesj  tn  1.rn1«v  r.n  tlm  ^nnd  or  T.hrt  CTn-vgjsegati  on 
a3  a wliulg  Mild  1 6^>ar^icipate  in  that  decision~making- process  which  will 
enhance  the  congregation  in  the  eyes  of  the  community^  and  the  membership  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  It  is,  in  every  , a worthwhile  undertaking  and  one 

that  should  never  be  taken  lightly;  being  active  in  a Temple^  being  afrillTTt 
with  its  every  nuance  of  public  and  *secular  expression  is  serious  business! 
Therefore,  the  lighthearted  and  casual  soon  find  that  the  work^ which  they 
have  entered  demands  time,  energy  and  fivM-  devotion^•  mnl!  tliniii  Hfurey  they 

soon  move  on  to  less  trargardo^  and  less  strenuous  activity!  wn  the  other 
hand,  the  dedicated  and  devoted  worked  in  the  field  of  congregational  life 
will  derive  from  his  activity  untold  personal  satisfaction,  total  involvement 
in  a cause  which  brings  contentment  ^ and  a wealth  of  friendship, 

.which  can־not  ever  tre״  uv exes tiiiialud;  All  this,  while  the  work,  time  and 
energy  demanded  of  him  never  slacken  but,  rather,  increaselas  he  becomea  - 
-mure  yuid  mo1‘e  ittnnei'sgd  in  the  workings  o^  sp-saered  an  organ! Ba44-an.. 


I say  these  things,  on  this  night  of  installation,  because  I have  observ- 

*נ?  i-try  t  ה־־י׳׳ז״ ס 

ed  them  from  personal  experience.  More  than  that,  it  t a my — attend  ־ 

^isrnx  that  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  trials  and  tribulations,  as 
well  as  in  the  joys  and  satisfactions^ of  congregational  life  very  frequent- 
ly  behave  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  the  ^orah;  as  they  go 
through  various  phases  of  active  engagement,  they  mirror  the  ^ve  Books  «י« 

-thg  I'nr FI *י^ I — for  unit  uiirnn,  in  their  attitude  amijbehavior  vis-a-vis  the 


ii. 


Synagof^ue.  In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  they  are  very  much  like  Genesis; 
it  is  a beginning  for  them.  »*mT  “fhey  are  full  of  energy,  ’Pcrti— rrf  spirit  and 
dynamic  concern,  a light  is  kindled  within  them  which  makes  them  come  ever 
closer  to  the  work  and  task  at  hand.  They  recognize  in  no  uncertain  terms 


that  something  of  value  involved  and  they  dedicate  themselves  to  ftir- 

thering  those  goals  as>0־  plans  awrT  dreams  and  ambitions  which  g5j1ak«y/0  4>־־f  h•  yn•־• 
grrnrrr  not  a static  building  birt  a vibrant,  vital  edifice  erected  to 

mark  the  glory  of  God  on  earth.  They  enter  the  Sanctuary  with  love  in  their 
hearts,  and  with — enthusiaawi  undimnod^ 

^ut  then,  immediately  thereafter,  comes  the  second  ^hase,  the  Exodus, 

In  this  instance,  they  leave  their  homes  and  hearths  to  be  seen  again 

by  t^eir  f ami  lies,  ektt^  They  prepare  to  spend  time  and  effort  to 

the  fullest  extent  possible  within  the  confines  of  the  Temple;  they  take  on 
an  air  of  such  utter  devotion  that  they  are  a source  of  worry  and  concern  to 

AW 

their  loved  ones.rtnd  fflundJi  Tof  thuy  urn  not  seen  . regain  at  home  ■and  their 
sole  topic  of  conversation  is  the  Temple,  its  work,  its  achievements  and,  of 

ifi 'fOj* 

course,  its  drawbacks.  '*'in  ye  cuuh'^s — trhei»  the  third  phase  of  their  lives  and 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  concept  of  Leviticus,  the  sacred  aspect^  of  the  Sy- 
nagogue . waiat.  Many  men  and  women  tel 1 ״ Urtr  consider  themselves  so  fully 

converdant  with  the  daily  activities  of  the  congregation  that  they  are  ready 
to  become  officiants  themselves;  they  become,  or  would  become  if  only  given 
the  opportunity,  literally,  the  Levites  or  Kohanim  v?*ki«׳b  minister  at  the  alt  = 
ar  of  the  ^imighty.  Suddenly,  and  often  without  warning,  they  become  experts 
in  terras  of  Synagogue  worship,  in  detail  of  ritual,  in  process  of  prayer, 


I have  always  believed,  rather  firmly,  in  a separation  between  pulpit  and 


office/)  and  it  is  in  this  context  that  our  activity  is  channeled  here  at  the 


Hebrew  Tabernacle. 


if  11  ^ ^ 

^ut  then  comes  the  fourth  book.  Numbers  and  here  the  nega^ve,  aspects  of 


tip  Tgniplt*- 


tn — CliK  ruT‘B  r~-**-o t h l/f  o r t hpt^rrf  r1ce־r’S~  o f I 


1/lor  t 

iKu.  j0uA>^ 


!rship  fHMHte- 


congregational^; 


iiMii  for  8וו  the  « ־n-f* — liiB  af  fi  IlTTTe  giTruiffs.  ״uddenly  become  so  pre- 

voi.  ^ ך!»)*■  U»  I 

occupied  with  numhorsyj^biwi  dollars  that  they  lose  sight  of  all  else/\of  valuejwith- 

in  the  framework  of  the  Temple  family.  How  many  people  did  you  h^ve  at  your 

last  meeting?,  this  becomes  the  dominant  question!  How  much  money  did  you  raise 

this  becomes  a paramount  issue!  Not,  of  course,  that  the  financial  resources  of 

the  Temple  are  unimportant,  far  from  it!  Not  tliat  numbers  are  not  to  be  count- 

ed,  that  would  be  naive!  Still,  the  service^  which  the  ynagogue  renders  must 

be  accounted  for  in  other  terms  as  well:  not  hoj^w  much  money  was  gathered  but, 

rather,  did  those  who  g4׳Ve,  respond  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  hearts?  ^d, 

not  how  many  people  attended  your  meeting  but,  rather,  were  those  in  attendance 

stimulated  toward  something  better,  finer  and  more  enduring  in  terms  of  the 

life  they  live?  It  is  only  after  t!1is  journey  through  the  lush  foliage  and  the 

wilderness  of  ^iblical  life  t!mt  the  people  active  in  Temple  affairs  come  face 

to  face  wi t h^Deuteronomy : a merging  of  all  forces  which  we  have  touched  during 

our  journey  a repetiticm  of  all  elements  so  vital  to  the  existence  of  otir 

people  as  a living  and  vital  faith.  Deuteronomy:  i-ha-tr  classification  of  whole- 

ness  and  . it  is  in  this  realm  that  the  true  worker  ■wi  the  vineyand  ■of 

't+f•— L4H־d  finds  himself  even  after  many  false  starts  and  spurts.  He  finally 

^ \ /י 

arrives  at  the  realization  that  tiaaxie■  'is  an  eiiLlxy,  ^a  unity— of  ־ coninil  fctment -vrftixrh^ 

embracd.3 -34,1  fae-trrrs  ־of־״co1nmuni  ty^  »w!  that  thi^a  unity  of  purpose/^must  not 

only  be  found  within  the  structure  of  t!»e  mertoership  but  within  himself 

as  well.  Then  only  can  that  man  truly  be  a leader  of  men  and  a servant  of  CJod. 

We  here,  and  eapeciallyv  this  evening^ are  particularly  aware  of  these  vari- 

ous  and  subtle  distinctions  from  which  we  can  draw  the  Desson  for  this  occasion. 

The  men  and  women  on  our  pulpit,  as  elected  presidents  and  representing  all  of 

our  Temple  family  and  the  affiliate  groups,  have  been  a part  of  Synagogue  life 

for  many  years  and  have  been  ennobled  by  the  experience.  In  the  final  analysis, 

they  have  been  chosen  to  load  but,  in  reality,  they  are  fit  to  serve!  In  terms 

of  our  Sisterhood,  we  welcome  its  president,  MRS.  LUCY  BISSINGER  to  our  pulpit 

[jjjM 

as  she  continues  tOxffisSR!  her  worthy  organization  in  as  fine  a manner  this  year 


iv. 


as  in  the  past.  Neatly  balancing  Jewish  and  secular  activity  in  its  progfam 
the  SISTEKUOOD  continues  to  be  the  main  arm  of  the  Synagogue  and  were  it  not 
for  the  wholehearted  devotion  of  these  ladies  the  loss  would  not  merely  be 
ours  but  that  of  all  of  Judaism^/ Next,  we  mention  M״.  KUHT  BACHENIIBIMICR . the 
continuing  president  of  our  Men's  Club.  fhey  too  have  done  valiantly  but  have 
concentrated,  in  addition,  on  the  field  of  education.  ■^t  is  to  them  that  we 
look  for  help,  encoimgement  and  concern  in  t^ms^^  our  Adult  Education  Pro- 
gram  is?  this  «Bi  is  synanymous  with  Judaism.  /(  Our  gratitude  is  extended,  most 
sinceCly,  to  both,׳rSr'?I^t  hand  and  the  llfTh^^  the  blstorhood  and  Brothe 
hocd.<;ir ״ ״r“Teך;;^e~f^^^iTy^?Th?דL״ä^ז^  has  worked  diligently 

for  the  past  two  years  undef  the  leadership  of  its  immediate  past  president, 
MRS.  MAX  IIAMBUUGH.  ‘o  her  we  express  not  merely  the  thanks  of  the  congrega- 
tion  but,  far  more  vital,  the  gratitude  of  the  children  of  our  ynagogue  for 
they  ^^beuefited  most  and  in  them  lies  the  future  of  our  faith.  We  turn 
then  to  the  new  president,  MBS.  EBNEST  SCllMlin־  and  urge  her  to  codnue  the 
truly  good  work  of  her  predecessor,  a task  for  which  the  new  president  by  bir 
tue  of  her  past  association  with  the  “ynagogje  is  most  qualified.  We  pray  tha 
she  and  her  group  will  be  strenghthened  in  the  years  to  come  tbts-Mmm  not  for 
our  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  ourchildren  to  that  they  might  know  the  finest 
in  terms  of  our  heritage.(/  Therefore,  and  logically,  we  turn  to  the  young  par־ 
ents  of  our  Temple  family  and  we  extend  to  the  past  president  of  our  MR.  AND 
>ms.  GROUP,  MRS.  ERNEST  STEIN  our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  her  devotion  and  di 
ligence  over  the  past  two  years.  She  has  brought  added  res,|ect  and  admlratlo 
t״  tois  are  grouD  aLwojiVotte  tiC  Temple■  by  the  woixlerfu^wamk  they  have 


. It 


to  this  age  group  a 


sponsored^ 


is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we  turn  to  the  new  president,  MR.  WALTER 
OPPENHEIM  ad  hope  that  he  will  continue  this  worthy  work  for  he  is  qualified 


in  eve/cy  sense,  to  lend  added  stature,  dignity  and  promise  to  t h 1 s of 
our  affiliate  groups’^  And,  finally,  we  turn  to  the  man  who  truly  is  the  sym- 


bol of  Deuteronomy,  as  are  the  others,  that  merging  of  the  best  we  have  to 
offer:  MR.  MORRIS  A.  ENGEL,  the  president  of  our  congregation.  ״n  his  should- 


i 


ers  lie^  the  responsibility׳  for  the  year  to  come  and  w©  know  that  he  will  Ä*i>- 
to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  to  the  last  ounce  of  strength  that 
is  within  him,  to  the  fullness  of  his  heart  and  spirit.  We  of  the  cong-egation 
are  in  good  hands,  the  men  and  women  who  sit  here  this  evening  represent  the 
best  we  have  to  offer  to  man  and  üod,־'the  future  looks  even  brighter  ij^n  does 
the  splendid  history  of  our  ״ast  sixty  years  of  continuous  and  progressive 

ei^stence , 

looted  leaders  on  our  pulpit  and  we  take  ognizance  of 

you  in  the  pews!  you  who  arc  listed  as  officers  and  board  members  of  all  the 

Temple  groups  and  whose  names  are  on  the  papers  in  ^our  possession. 

We  install  you  into  your  offices  and  we  voice  the  prayer  that  you  will  mirror 

in  your  daily  lives  the  best  of  the  hopes  and  ipirations  represented  by  the 

!•ive. Books  of  the  ^orah;  the  Genesis  of  your  enthusiasm,  the  Exodus  of  your 
t i ä i ^ t 

the  Leviticus  of  you^cuneyn  fcT  the  Temple  itself  and  the  ״umb- 
ers  of  your^u'^lj׳■■^«^'*  ' May  you,  fially,  be  blessed  with 

BeuternoiSny,  that  measure  of  fulfillment  which  shall  sec  us  going  from  great 
strength  to  even  more  noble  ^^vors.^Wlll  all  of  you  the.  rlsej^  1 ask 
God's  blessings  upon  you  aJ^^ufsmrt  the  Jorthy  work  to  which  you  have  dedicate 
ed  a^^^^^*^egment  of  your  existence, 


Aipen. 


Heb,  Tab.,  Friday  evening.  Sept,  9,  1966, 


\Ci  If  ^ \ t ^ / L*~». 
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' 2nd  Day  R08h  HaShono;  A.M.  Bervice. 

"■ß  Friend־,  should  you  ever  find  yourselves  In^Indla  be  sure  to  spend  a few 

#Me 


shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  There  yon 


days  in  ^ochin,  a city  on  the 


will  undoubtedly  visit  the  Synagoßue ־ surely  one  of  the  nost  beautiful  Sanotuar- 
les  in  existence.  The»  Jews  of  India  claim  a du״  ancestry־  they  came  tjthose 
shores,  by  way  of  the  sea, either  as  descendents  of^olomon  a-d  Qu^  «heba  or  as 
a resJlt  of  the  ״oman  persecution  when  the  Temple  Jerusalem  destroyed 

in  the  year  70  C.E.  The  Synagogue,  which  Incidentally  Is  the  only  one  I know 
of  with  a bell-tower.  Is  very  small  al  exquisitely  furnished.  It  Is  lighted  by 
chandeliers  of  Belgian  glass,  by  globes  of  light  In  Various  bright  colors  and 
the  floor  1־  covered  In  Its  entirety  by  tllej,  wth  a design  made  In  a bluelsh 
hue.  imported  from  ^hlna.  The  I'orah  scrolls  are  In  the  Sephardic  tradition, 
in  circular  enclosures,  and  a Shofar  I saw  was  wonderfully  and  naturally  curved, 
as  well  as  awejlnsplrlng  In  Its  age  and  size.  The  Synagope  has  such  fame  that 
the  American  Ambassador,  Chester  Bowles,  came  to  "ichln  with  a staff  photograph 
er  especially  to  take  pictures  of  the  outside  and  Inside  of  )^e  building  for 
the  archives  at  the  *״!־bassy  In  New  Delhi.  The  prayerbooks  are  all  of  the  Se- 
phardlc  ritual;  presented  to  the  Bochin  congregation  by  the  -ehilas  of  Amster- 
dam  and  New  York.  The  entire  ־x,.erle״ce  of  visiting  this  Synago־,״ . speaklngjto 
the  Shamos,  and  seeing  Jewish  objects  In  so  remote  a corner  of  the  world,  so 
very  far  fronifiome.  was  truly  a wonderful  and  stimulating  experience. 

Therefore.  as  we  left  that  area  In  our  car  we  were  full  of  laughter  and 
vitality,  being  full  of  the  rich  exnerlence  Just  lived.  And  It  was  Just  at 
this  point,  talking  1״  an  a־״mat־d  ma..ner ־*״*־1 ח.  that  we  happen 

ed  to  glance  up  and  by  sheer  accident  saw  a ־lg״״״J־wlsh  Cemetery  Street ״ ,״*Isctr־ 
^,,S-nclr-mr-bTir-d  t In^vary  nf . si  ghtAfuUxigt  We  asked  t.m  driver  to  Investigate. 

־״  stopped  once  or  twice  for  directions.  ax־d  soon.«  found  ourselves  outside  an 
area  surrounded  by  a high  wall.  Through  an  Iron  gate,  however,  we  could  see 
that  this  area  was  Indeod  cemetery  for  we  saw  gravestones  all  over 

the  ground.  Finally,  someone  managed  to  open  the  gate  for  us  and  we  went  In. 
to  be  faced  with  an  Impression  which  shall  remain  with  us  tVoughout  our  lives. 

into  a mood  In  direct  contrast  with  our  .,bulllence  of  earlier 


t 


moments•  What  we  saw  was  this:  the  cemetery  actually^  occupied  ״one  half  of 


the  space  of  the  area;  the  other  half  was  occupied  by  the  local  population 
which  had  erected  there  its  patters  huts,-a»d  ihey  had  moved  in  together  with 
chickens,  dogs,  cats״^and  pigs.  All  of  these  aiiimaiis  were  scratching  aroundfthe 
gravesites  and  in  one  corner  a mother  and  her  son  were  chopping  wood.  The  grav- 
es  themselves  were  overgj^rown  with  weeds,  the  tombstones  were  covered  with  the 
moss  and  foliage  of  many  dec*.des  if  not  centiries,  ari  tie  gravestones  toward  the 


due  to  the  thick  growth  of 


rear  of  the  area  were  totally  inaccessible 


weeds  and  even  bushes.  As  we  later  discovered,  tliere  was  no  caretaker  and  there 
was  very  little  concern  on  tliepart  of  Jewish  or  secular  authorities;  the  Jewish 
community  now  number^Ä(  less  than  100  individials  composed  mostly  of  older  people 
with  the  old  ones  merely  waiting  to  die  and  tj^e  younger  element  having  gone 


in  terms  of  the  Jewish  community  of 


off  to  Israel, 


My  friends. 


^ochin  indicateji  all  too  readily  a parallel  to  our  own  situation  here  in  America, 

^ ^ ff 

We  too  * a very  thin  line  between  the  beauty  of  our  Sanctuarjres  and  bhe 


defilement  of  our  past;  we  too  glory  in  the  superficial  accomplishments  of  the 

present  and  often  rightly  so  while  we  neglect  and  even  gurrender  our  right  to 
I ׳ 

pride  nnd ת-רסי ו  fnr  the  meaning  of  yes terdayjjf.  We  have  built  monumental  edi- 
fices  in  which  to  worship  and  sometimes  have  even  managed  to  pay  for  them  biat. 


il^xge^is  being  deg 


rade^l  and  debased  in 


, Today,  anything  that  contains  the  word  "Jewish”  sells; 

. . - . * ^ 1 ■l-V.ri A— 


at  the  same  time,  1nn~  ז rn  1 tpr/ 


American 


from  a Cosmopolitan  article  entitled  "What  it  means  to  be  a Jewish  irl"  to 
Noah  '״־oddon's  very  poor  and  even  foolish  novel,  "The  Rabbi",  In  between,  I 
have  encountered  books  with  t±se  titles^  "Mow  to  be  a Jewish  Mother"  and  "How 

to  be  a Jewish  Madam",  as  well  asj^record^  called  "How  to  be  Jewish", 

0^  i/»  I 

ne  album  ן w-hdTS^i-^g־  given  to  ^ as  a gift  ,/j  entitled  "You  don  t have  to  be 

Jewish"!  In  short,  ^ the  Jewish  community  finds  itself  full  of  life  and  vi- 


■ exampl^  of  its  deficiencies.  »11  tlie 


tality 


e t1  h We  walk  t!)e  tightrope  between  accomplishment  ari  degradation  or, 

to  be  more  precise,  between  nobility  on  the  one  hand  ail  vulgarity  on  be  other. 


iii. 


My  purpose  in  bribing  this  thought  to  you  this  day  of  the  New  Year's  ob- 


aervance  is  simple  in  the  context  outlined:  I plea^^i^  you»-^«mtgg, ז< ד 

r;p*n>j  on  this  most  sacred  occasion,  not  to  permit  th  ey^ vulgarization  of  our  an- 


cient and  worthy  faith.  You  see,^U  I liopö  TTiaL  1 ״lay  l־e  aoie  1,0  s^wy  yon־ 

\ ^ ^ 

^1  LfTS־  Jifeclioll  uf  ■iij  Piisling,)  I believe  that  Judaism  is,  ult^a^^  worthwhile 


'ectxoi 


and  should  never  be  placed  into  febw־  context  of  thn  present  st.ata — uf  urrui*B, 

In  the  simplest  sense,  I enjoy  being  Jewish  and  I want  you  to  feel  with  me  the 

overwhelming  good  and  meaning  which  can  be  derived  from  the  t־adition  of  our 

fathers,  '^he  history  of  our  people,  with  itsjgJöti  and  its  avil  ande^pecially 

io  J 

because  our  people  were  able  to  overcome  the  evil  art  not  merely^survx ve  but  ^ 
live  anew,  serves  to  inspire  me  as  I reflect  on  my  sacred  pedigree  as  a Jew^ 

I am  t rilled  b^  the  thought  of  belonging  to  this  fellowship  of  faith.  I am 
thrilled  by  the  ideals,  the  concepts,  the  dreams  of  this,  my,  our  pe^e.  I 
am  thrilled  by  the  goals  envisioned,  by  our  detirminati on  to  pursue  them^and 
by  our  unshakable  belief  and  confidence  that  what  we  have  set  out  to  accomplish 
"iC  the  of  ^od”,  shall  come  to  pass.  In  t^ls  realization,  4*^e-דיfזTד-e־,  tbre 

is  great  satisfaction  and  Joy.  And  this  joy  is  bolstered  by  the  sheer 


audacity  of  our  faith'.by  its  sweep,  scope  and  range,  by  the  awe,  wonder»e3*t 
and  daring  of  Jews  and  Judaism.  <\  I am  proud  of  being  a I enjoy  being  a 
Jew  and  I wai^  to  be  linked  to  this  fellowship  in  every^^ay  possible. 

Think  of  what  has  preceded  us ! a world  of  miui^^ac tured , man-made  idols 
we  Jews  first  asserted  that  there  was  in  this  Universe  an  invisible  Deity  who, 
in  creating  man,  breathe^d  li^eixch  and  everyone  of  us.  His  dfenity  art  His  like- 
ness,-a*d־^us^ave  us  the  power  ad^  spirit  to  be^od-like  in  our  actions  and  be- 


liefs.  Think  of  the  revolution  this  broi^t  to  the  minds  of  men  when  they  were 
asked  to  surrender  the  in  order  to  worship  the  invisible  Go«. 

--‘T  u'J  111  .^^11 1 III  also  of  the  world  whe'e  physical  ^ower,  poLssess- 
ion  and  privilege  were  considered  the  supreme  standard  of  human  behavior  but 


new  concept  of  ^ stpremacy  1■^ 


where  we  Jews  introduced 


Moral  Law.  No  longer  was  man  to  live  by  the  sword,  by  fire  and  pillage  but 
we  asked  him  to  join  us  in  a union  of  faith  where  the  intangible,  the  spirit- 


iv. 


ual  and  the  elements  of  faith  were  to  be  accepted  as  supreme^Thlnk  also  of 
the  world  where  mighty  nations  ruled  the  earth  but  in  which  we,  as  Jews,  chose 
to  assert  our  rights  as  individuals,  often  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

Our  tiny  people  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  it  would  no  longer  bow  to 
earthly  rulers  Uh«■»  *lo  but,  rather,  would  walk  ® doing  just- 

ly  and  loving  mercy  as  the  prophet  had  toughtIg«n  ages  where  every  man’s  hand 
was  against  his  neighbor,  Judaism  tought  ״Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
,elf”.  In  days  when  bigotry  and  hate  were  legitimate,  Judaism  spoke  unequivo- 
cally:  ״Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness”.  In  periods  of  tpie  when  starvation, 
homelessness, *־disease  were  taken  far  granted,  Judaism  spoke  not  only  to  its  own 
but  summoned  alj,  society  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  heal  the 

ailingjand  not  to  oppress  the  poor. 

It  is  this  heritage,  my  friends,  which  we  ask  you  to  reexamine  and  to 

sacred  day  /for  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a new  day  and  a new  year. 


I enjoy  being  Jewish,  why  not  you  as  well^  ״hen 

tage  and  revel  in  its  wonder  a«»  awe  and  attainment  with  ^1  0/  our/shortcomings 

° I . . A.  -j  \/ uJU- x*■ 


JudaiBin 


La 

K*  of 


OH  Kte±ll! 


JU.  JU-/V-  h 


V׳  «aX/  ^ 
ds^t  ha  YHl  gghרi  8י7«0י 

gas  made  upon  our  physical  and  spiritual^  pn 


I can  not  help  but at  the  inroads^t-ha__לa1 


*esence  in  this  world  of  our  tima. 

When  in  this  spirit  we  read  so  obnoxious  a book  as  Bruce  Jay  Friedman's  ״A 
Mother’s  Kisses”  and  see  ourselves  in  the  Jewish  side  of  be  novel,  if  it  were 
written  hlj  a non^Jew  we  would  rush  off^o  the  B’nai  Brith  to  have  theauthor 
investigated'.  am,iy-i^n.*bW*.ral^Ta-lys  W when  a Midwestern  Jewish  country  club 
can  send  out  invitations  which  summon  the  community  to  ”An  Evening  of  Lechery” 
one  wonders  what  ever  happened  to  the  spirit  of  Isaiah  «d  Jeremiah,  not  to 
speak  of  Job,  the  Psalmist  or  Amos.  Indeed,  I enjoy  being  Jewish  ad  I hope 
that  you  togl^y^^^t^  rh^^*^n4''^fH'elnng1ng--te--«  rich  ad  wonderful  heri- 
tage  but  not  in  the  context  of  what  has  become  a substitute  for  faith  and  feel 
ing,  Jewlsh-wise,  in  our  day  and  age.  We  walk  the  tightrope,  we  are  suspend־ 
ed  by  a very  slender  thread,»!' it  threatens  to  snap  at  any  moment,  we  can  re- 
main  upright,  decent  and  full  of  self-respect  as  we  reach  ovary  upwards-  toward 
the  best  which  our  tradition  has  to  offer  or  we  can  fal/ by  the  wayside,  into 


V. 


are  always  at  war  attempting 


the  pit  of  degradation,  despair  and  vulgar 


Both  elements  arc  ever  with  us,  bot 


to  capture  our  spirit,  both  forces  are  ever  pulling  and  pushing  but  the  final 
choice  remains  with  us.  In  the  community  of  Cochin,  India  we  saw  with  our 
own  eyes  what  can  hapy^en  to  good  people:  beauty  and  dignity  in  the  present 
but  the  past  overgrown  with  weeds,  covet  ed  with  the  dirt  of  animals^ -»1זיי  used 
as  a camping  ground  for  the  lowest  segment  of  society.  I rej>eat,  again;  to- 
day  is  the  day  and  this  is  the  occasion  to  reflect,  to  ponder  and  finally  to 
resolve  that  this  will  not  be  the  end  product  of  our  Judaism  here  in  America, 
ihere  will  be  a futiire  for  us  here,  and  all  of  our  tomorrows  will  be  bright 
and  full  of  meaning.  Because  of  what  Judaism  has  meant  in  the  noble  past^ 

I delight  in  my  membership  in  this  sacred  union;  I enjoy  being  Jewish!  On 
this  day  of  Hosh  HaShono  I ask  that  you  ne^er  surrender  to  the  commercializa- 
tion  and  vulgarization  of  our  faith  but  that  you  join  me  in  singing  praises 
unto  Him  who  has  chosen  us  as  Jewsl for  good,  for  blessing  and  for  a future 


which  shall  be  as  meaningful  and  as  noble  as  was  our  past.  t is  with  this 
goal  in  mind  that  we  enter  the  New  Year. 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  Sept.  16,  1966;  2nd  day  Rosh  HaShono;  A.M.  Service, 


oui^ecent  trip 


״SPIRIT  HOUSES”»  SHABliOS  SlIUVO. 



mends,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sights 


to  the  Far  East  was  something  we  saw  in  ״anghoh.  It  is  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion ״ ״d  heritage  of  Thailand  and  is  not  duplicated,  to  the  best  of  my  hnowl- 
a.ge.  anywhere  else  in  that  portion  of  the  wodd.  Thailand,  by  itself.  1־  of 
course  a fadclnatlng  country,  the  Temples  are  magnificent,  the  palsces  splend 
td  and  the  images  of  the  ״huddas  truly  noble.  But  that  which  fascinated  us 
the  most  is  a small  item  which  has  a direct  influence  on  the  people  themselv- 

VI,  nvga  I refer  to  that  ^^ich  is  commonly  called 
es  and  on  the  lives  they  live.  1 reier 

/ *  ״ ״  a atand  which  is  to  be  found  outside 

"Spirit  “ouse־(".  a small  structure  on  a stand  whx 

_ Houses"  can  best  be  described  as  being  akin  in 

struct^uÄ  wbat  we  might  call  a "bird-house"  excopt  that  it  is.  of  coufse. 
not  for  birds  at  all.  This  little  house  on  a stand  about  five  feet  tall,  is 
simple  or  ornate,  depending  on  the  wealth  and  status  of  the  owner  of  the 
house.  It  <«as  openings  all  four  sides  and  inside  it  is  a small  statu,  of 

the  B«uddah.  When  I say  that  every  house  has  one.  I mean  Just  that־  not  only 

a.  ■a  1.  no  matter  how  poor  or  wealthy,  but  hotels,  commercial 
the  homes  of  individuals  no  matter  now  po 

establishments  and  government  buildings  as  well.  Wl^er  you  go.  in  other 
words,  you  will  see  these  spirit  houses,  wj^er  you  go.  you  will  see  people 

beforTtS;.  on  their  knees,  bringing  their  offerings  or  merely  saying  their 

j late  into  the  night.  ^n  terms  of  commercial 

prayers. from  early  morning  until  late 

^ vu  «riir-it  houses  are  merely  there;  in  terms  of  private 

establishments,  these  spirit  nouses 

t xxr  thev  are  closest  to  that  room  of  the 

homes,  they  are  built  in  such  a way  that  they  are 

house  where  the  family  spends  most  of  its  time  or  where  the  closest  relation 

Ship  exists.  therefore,  the  spirit  house  usually  faces  either  the  living 

room  or  the  bedroom,  its  main  purpose,  naturally,  is  to  bring  good  luck  and 

blessing  to  the  inhab^ants. 

The  point  of  the  «hole  custom,  evidently,  is  that  the  Thai  people  want 
their  God  Close  at  hand,  not  ohly  1 ״ ־e  to  be  visible,  is  He  to  protect  their 
homes  and  endeavors  but.  above  and  beyond  all  other  consideration.-»™^ 
C-  His  presence  in  terms  of  the  lives  they  live  is  all  important, 
this  point  is־T;;y־’obvious  to  the  tourist,  the  outsider,  the  stranger  as 


ii 


well;  the  concern  for  the  god,  indeed  the  all  pervasive  influence  and  presence 
of  the  Deity  is  evident/overywhere . The  devotion  of  people  and  their  con- 


cern  for  the  god  is  unusual  ad  the  offerings  which  they  bring  if  not  valuable 
are  surelyfrom  the  he^rt^^^^  may  take  the  form  of  flowers,  fruits,  food  or 


are  surelyfrom  the  he^rt.  may  take  the  form  of  flowers,  fruits,  food  or 

simple  utterings  of  prayer  but  with  a devotion  and  dedication  which  can  not 
but  impress  the  visitor  to  this  beautiful  country  with  its  delightful  people. 

It  is  the  awareness  of  what  vital  a part  religion  plays  in  the  lives  of 
the  Thai  people,  that  we  mention  this  experience  of  the  "i3pirit  House"  on  this 
most  sacned  babbath;  ‘"habbos  "huvo,  the  babbath  of  Return.  We  are  asked  this 
solemn  day,  the  Sabbath  which  always  falls  between  Hash  Ha-׳hono  ad  Yom  Kippur, 


to  return  to  the  ways  of  our  (iod,  to  do  penance  and  to  be  penitent  so  that 
when  our  fate  is  sealed,^ on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  of/our  will 

sneak  for  us  in  our  behalf.  And  we  need  to  look  to  the  Kustom  of  the  ^hais 
more  than  many  others;  it  is  a known  factor^^in  our  livjs  Ood  is  not  in- 

eluded  in  our  d^ily  strivings  and  activities.  Indeed,  more  often  than  not. 

He  is  excluded  for  the  modern  ‘“’merican,  and  the  Jew  is  certainly  a part  of 
this  all-embracing  category,  woiild  rather  serve  himself  than  the  Almighty. 

In  Thailand,  however,  the  Thai  can  not  escape  his  Deity;  He  is  always  present 
and  wherever '^S^looks,  thero^^^  ±3j  X.ooW±ne  out  of  the  Tour  c rrnnr־  of_jthe 
Spirit  House  in  order  to  make  His  influence  felt  apoxi  4r4n!f  jirru  plu  ■ Wlfu  liuiiie  tin 
worship,  homage,  1 h*=gF  offering^  and  ie  seap  of  ־what  which  --t. 


which 


But  we  do  not  have  such  a custom  and  we  do  not  foll< 


^ J ,Y\, 


such  a practice!  ^et  on  this  kind  of  an  occasion,  how  wonderful  it  would  be 
if  we  could  turn  to  the  God  who  is  part  of  our  home  enclosure,  part  of  our 
commercial  activity,  part  of  our  daily  contact  with  the  world  outside  our  own 
little  sphere  of  influence /aSd  seeing  Him  daily,  and  at  all  times,  t+r^ 
the  values  and  ideals,  the  principles  and  commandments  which  are  part  of  our 
faith  would  have  a real  .ai  lasting  influence  on  all  we  do  t liroughoutjthe  day. 
If  that  were  only  the  case,  perh^^ps  we  would  not  be  in  so  great  a need  for 
the  Sabbath  of  ^^eturn,  the  Day  of  Repentance  for  if  we  follow  His  path  at  all 
we  do  not  need  a special  reminder  at  this  solemn  season  of  the  yeny^. 


times , 


iii. 


And  yet,  while  we  do  not  follow  the  custom  of  the  "Spirit  House  ",  all 
is  not  lost.(«־—.  There  Is  open  to  us  a similar  course  of  devotion  and  while 
not  an  exact  parallel.  ־ertal״^th,/sa״e  purpose  would  he  served.  I would 
suggest,  for  example,  that  one  way  In  which  we  ca.(  ־mulate  the  custom  of  the 
*hals  is  to  pis־־  that  which  Is  most  sacred  to  us  Into  our  homes.  In  a place 
Which  IS  easily  accesslhle,  and  place  ^ 1״  such  a way  that  It  will  hecome 
not  merely  something  to  be  safely  stored  or  used  as  an  ornamental  display  but 
an  object  of  use  and  of  beauty.  That  which  Is  simplest  for  the  Jew.  of  course. 
1־  a book;  are  we  not  the  ones  who  have  always  been  called  "People  of  the 
Book"?  And  why  not  place  the  “Ible  near  us  ״here  we  spend  so  much  of  our  tlm.7 
It  has  been  my  unfortunate  experience  to  come  Into  so  many  homes,  even  of 
good  members  of  this  congregational  family,  and  find  not  a sbgle  book  of  ־-ew- 
ish  content  anywhere.  Is  It  truly  so  difficult  a matter  to  have  ־(Bible  .t 
hand,  either  for  study,  or  for  reference  or  for  simple  reading  pleasure  ^ 
spiritual  edification?  In  our  day ״ ״d  age.  such  a bow  to  tradition  and  to 
the  w״r/d  of  God  as  1*  is  wal.l.lLfal  ^ ° . i« ״ ״  hardship  ״hatever,  tb,v־ 

ts  no  nedd  to  place  an  Ark  with  a Torah  scroll  inside  our  ״vlng  room.  ״n 
the  other  hand,  a plain  t-nglish  translatx.n  of  the  ible  a— 

can  easily  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things  as  far  as  our  daily  environment  is 
concerned.  »or  u.  Jews,  this  Is  not  to  be  an  object  of  worship  or  veneration, 
indeed,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  this  Is  not  at  all  what  Is  demanded 

of  us.  Rather,  the  Book,  whatever  be  Its  Jewish  ״ 

A-ve  rvTi  nr  concern  and  devotion,  ao- /because  of  the 
of  study,  of  concentration,  of  concern  an״ 

value  inherent  in  the^W.  we  ^ be  be.tla.r. p 1 ■ ■n  t.rme  nf  rynducx. 

we  Shall  become  better  acquolnted  with  the  f״ith  of  our  fathers,  and  we  shall 
always  be  close  to  the  path  advocated  and  even  commanded  by  Almighty  _od. 

The  people  of  Thailand  brought  to  their  >dda  antffering  of  the  spirit. 

let  us  bring  an  offering  of  the^mlnd.  Indeed,  what  I am  ״dvocating 
for  us  as  Jews  Watty  much  a part  of  Protestant  •merlca  little  more  than  a 

J^oeoDle  had  their  Family  Able.  famlies  sat  by  the 

hundred  years  people  naa  ^ / 


iv. 


involved  with  the  reading  of  the  Holy  ^^ook.  It  is  no  more  and  no  less  that  I 
■m  asking  of  us  moderns  this  day;  surely,  there  is  more  for  touch 

ed  the  lives  of  the  early  ^erican  pioneers  but  that  does  not  the  fact 

that  we  can  all  «ain  by^l^eadine,  if  only  a sligle  page  «־hapter,  of  the 

most  sacred  book  of  our  traditionJwtrmmb  We,  as  Jews,  eave^to  the  world  at  la^g 
I can  not  help  but  think  that  if  tbs  typo  of  pracjjtce  were  followed,  ours 
would  be  a better  world  in  which  to  live,  our  f,ith  would  be  stronger  than 
in  many  of  the  past  centuries,  and  all  of  us  would  be  far  better  and  more 

noble  human  beings.  , 

Let  us,  then,  bring  the  ofej־*־־־  of  the  "spirit"  into  our  homes!  let  us 
build  "spirit  houses"  of  the  mind  and  heart.  We  have  them  as  will!  one  need 
but  to  look  for  them  and,  above  all  else,  to  make  use  of  themi  Let  us  not 
pasjT  this  ■'habbos  Shuvo  by  without  some  such  committment!  lot  us  not  overlook 
thdmeaning  of  this  occasion!  Lt  us  never  forget  that  to  return  to  God  is  not 
melly  our  task  at  this  season  of  the  year  but  at  all  times,  each  and  every 
day  He  has  given  unto  us,  u . ^ ii^iVlun■^^  , we  will  never  again 

stray  from  His  teachings,  leave  His  presence  or  neglect  our  own  sacred  duty. 

Amen. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle!  Friday  evening.  Sept,  lb,  1966,  Hhabbos  “huvo 


KOL  JODREI. 

^ My  frlenas,  Mrs.  Lehman  and  I find  It  very  difficult  to  speak  to  others 

shout  our  recent  trip  to  the  Par  East.  On  the  one  hand  It  was  not  a pleasure 

iA" 

trip  for  we  saw  far  too  much  misery^  a vacatlor)  In  the  usual  sense 

since  we  exhausted  ourselves  In  the  process  of  trying  to  see  everything.  It 
was,  however,  an  education  and  one  which  we  shall  remember  all  of  our  lives. 
Needless  to  say,  we  are  grateful  to  the  officers  and  board  members  and  the 
congregational  family  as  a wh|>le  for  allowing  us  this  ״sabbatical״  In  view  of 
our  forthcoming  tenth  anniversary  with  the  congregation.  We  find  It  so  dlffl- 
cult  to  speak  of  our  experiences  since  we  fl«d  the  words  to  des- 

^•ribe  what  we  saw when  you  see  your  first  case  of  elephantl- 


crlbe  what  we  saw;  whkt^do -4rou-^  when  you  see  your 

tls?  What  words  shall  you  employ  to  describe  the  open,  running  sores  on  the 
arms  and  legs  and  faces  of  three  and  four  year  old  children,  not  to  speak  of 
the  abnormalities  and  mutilations  to  be  found  on  the  bodies  of  older  people. 
What  words  can  you  find  to  suitably  describe  the  experience  of  having  a woman 
walk  by  your  side  for  a distance  of  perhaps  a mile  with  a ״° 

two  years  old  on  her  hip  and  throwing  out  the  child » s arm , ^*or  alms. 
What  can  we  say  when  asked  to  comr.1ent  on  the  dirt,  filth, 

which  we  saw  In  the  homes,  on  the  street,  In  the  Temples;  vtorayj  sanitation 

a^>d-houst«ig  facilities  are  practically  non-existent.  What  words  can  one 

find  to  suitably  characterize  the  housing  units  of  Hongkong  In  which  the  re- 

fugees  from  mainland  China  dwell.  The  first  rain  will  wash  them  away  and  sm 




desease  spi^eads;, within  th^se  compounds  for  there  Is  no  doctor,  no  care,  no 
concern.  It  Is  a very  simple  matter:  there  are  so  many  human  beings  that  the 
loss  of  a few  hundred,  or  even  a thousand,  hardly  makes  a ripple  in  the  sea 
of^'tS^eJ /^H^an  life  Is  the  cheapest  commodity;  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

Vnd  th^^w^n  one  comes  )h to  contact  with  young  I'^e^llstl^lndj^u^s  who 
"have  pledged  to  give  twb  years  of  their  life  to  th/  Peace  Corps/,  on^  can  not 
help  but  voices  admiration  and  respect  for  their  concern  toward /fiumanlty . 
>rt^*ch  4״y0T1e  who  has  not  been  there,  who  has  not  see  or  felt  or  smelled,  can 
not  ;לosslbly  ap^reol^^j^.  ^nd  how  can-  you  de00rlt>e  all  this  i^comoarlö׳f5n  t^ 
which  ־surely  •the  -moet  advanced  co^try  in  all  of  As^a.  Words 


11. 


B>Jt  what  I have  Just  mentlotted  to  you  Is  0ץ1מ  superficial;  as  westerners 

we  could  not  even  touch  the  true  reality  of  despair  which  is  a part  of  these 

people.  They  live,  In  more  ways  than  one,  In  a different  world•  5^  we 
•oUj— 

!0^00  tw  what  we  have  seen  evonthough  we  felt  emotionally  drained  many  a time 
by  what  we  witnessed.  And  yet,  all  this  still  does  not  describe  the  one  word 
which  we  can  simply  not  communicate  to  our  friends  and  neighbors;  the  word 
or  the  concept  of  "nothingness".  ilje  saw  individuals,  men,  women  and  all 

too  many  children,  whJ^vlllages , entire  cities ,^total  groups  of  people  belong- 
Ing,  let 15 ו  say,  to  wr  certain  sect^^on  greup  or  trlbeLiwho,  literally,  had  noth- 
ing!  ^ßö•,  Uow  do  you  such  a phenomenon?  E^en  the  poorest  of  the 

poor  among  our  own  American  poverty  stricken  groups  have  "something",  although 
it  may  be  all  too  little  by  any  standards  of  decency.  There  is  water  to  drink 
there  are  welfare  organizations  which  give  out  food,  there  are  hospitals  which 
cater  to  him  who  aeek^ help,  there  are  Innumerable  agencies  and  InstitutlcnB 
which  exist  not  merely  to  help  but  which  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  out  those 
in  need-asd,  ^bove  all,  we  are  aware  0׳f  the  problems  whl-fdv  exls־^  On  the 
other  hand,  in  I J^aia  and  In  Ceylon,  the  prime  examples,  there  is  absoltjitely 
nothing.  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing!,  how  does  one  expl־adn  "nothingness" 


you  picture  a dozen  or  so  children  standing  before  you,  hollow  of  eye,  skin 

tout  over  their  faces,  bellies  extended,  legs  spindly^  ribs  showing  through?  >2׳׳^ 

They  have  nothing  to  eat;  I do  not  Just  mean  that  they  only  have  a crust  of 

bread  or  a stale  piece  of  sugar  or  perhaps  a dirty  piece  of  fruit  or  a small 

remnant  of  grain.  I mean  they  have  literally  nothing  and  there  1«  no  hope  of 

anytj^lng  for  tomorrow^or  the  day  af ter^  or  the  day  after  thati  Nothing  means 

Just  that:  nothing;  they  have  no  time  to  play, /,no  toys 'and  we  noticed  time 

and  again  during  our  three  weeks  in  !**dla  that  there  was  laughter, . 

Incidentally,  there  were  no  tears  either;  the  tragedy  of  their  lives  was  beyond 

tears,  beyond  recrlminatlcns , beyond  expression.  How  do  you  explain  it  to  othr 

s ^ 

But  I am  makl^  the  effort  this  evening  because  if  nothing  else,  I want 
you  to  k1«5W  how  well  off  we  are,  how  much  we  have,  how  much  good  there  is  in 


11. 


Bגוt  what  I have  Just  mentioned  to  you  18  only  superficial;  as  westerners 

we  could  not  even  touch  the  true  reality  of  despair  which  Is  a part  of  tViese 

people.  They  live,  In  more  ways  than  one,  In  a different  world j a»ö  we 

•JU- 

-Joloo  in  what  we  have  seen  evrnthough■  we  felt  emotionally  drained  many  a time 
by  what  we  witnessed.  And  yet,  all  this  still  does  not  describe  the  one  word 
which  we  can  simply  not  communicate  to  our  friends  and  nel -׳’־hbors ; the  word 
or  the  concept  of  "nothingness״.  -Äw  ]Je  saw  Individuals,  men,  women  and  all 
too  many  children,  wh(^ villages,  entire  cities ,^total  groups  of  people  belong- 


or  trlbejwho,  literally,  had  noth- 


Ing,  let  us  say,  to  wr  certain  sect^^^ 


such  a phenomenon?  E-yon  the  poorest  of  the 


ing!  Wow  do  you 


poor  among  our  own  American  poverty  stricken  groups  have  "something",  although 

It  may  be  all  too  little  by  any  standards  of  decency.  There  Is  water  to  drink 

there  are  welfare  organizations  which  give  out  food,  there  are  hospitals  which 

cater  to  him  who  spek^ help,  there  are  Innumerable  agencies  and  institutions 

which  exist  not  merely  to  help  but  which  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  out  those 

In  need’a»d,  ^bove  all,  we  are  aware  af  the  problems  whl  Hv  exlsl^  On  the 

other  hand.  In  I rflla  and  In  Ceylon,  the  prime  examples,  there  Is  absol1?tely 

QTNAa  \ 

nothing.  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing!,  how  does  one  explain  "nothingness" 


you  picture  a dozen  or  so  children  standing  before  you,  hollow  of  eye,  skin 
tout  over  their  faces,  bellies  extended,  ^egs  spindly,  ribs  showing  through? 
They  have  nothing  to  eat;  I do  not  Just  mean  that  they  only  have  a crust  of 
bread  or  a stale  piece  of  sugar  or  perhaps  a dirty  piece  of  fruit  or  a small 
remnant  of  grain.  I mean  they  have  literally  nothing  and  there  1«  no  hope  of 
anytj^ng  for  toraorrow^or  the  day  af ter^  or  the  day  after  that.  Nothing  means 
Just  that:  nothing;  they  have  no  time  to  Dlay,/,no  toys' and  we  noticed  time 
and  again  during  our  three  weeks  in  !**dia  that  there  was  laugh  ter 
Incidentally,  there  were  no  tears  either;  the  tragedy  of  their  lives  was  beyond 

tears,  beyond  recrlmlnatlcns , beyond  expression.  How  do  you  explain  it  to  othr 

s *׳ 

# 

But  I am  makli^  the  effort  this  evening  because  if  nothing  else,  I want 
you  to  k?5^W  how  well  off  we  are,  how  much  we  have,  how  much  good  there  Is  in 


Ill 


QCKfe-  wg-  have  hap*  something,  -Q1Tythl1>g  a.11^  r«uM144»ybhtTrg  and  while 


. ^ 


our  lives 


we  may  have  to  miss  out  on  the  little  luxuries  which  make  owr  life  so  much 
more  pleasant,  we  do  not  know  the  word  ״nothing".  I come  before  you  this 
sacred  evening  to  tell  you,  for  we  have  seen  It  with  our  very  own  eyes  and 
have  heard  It  with  our  very  ow»  ears  and  have  encompassed  it  with  our  mlnds^ 
that  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  F>art  of  our  world  and  part 

U./.A— o' I - 

Of  our  human  race,  are יד3±3-1 ד  apri  hungry.  They  yty  for  food  and 

drink,  they  beg  for  medicine  and  concem^~’^V1ey  have  the  hunger  of  a defeated 
and  oppressed  animal  but,  more  than  that,  •It  would  appear  to  us,  ihey  hunger 
for  sustenance,  for  comfort,  for  hooe,  for  f^lth,  for  a tomorrow  that  will 
finally  relieve  their  unjust  burden.  These  people  are  hungry:  for  their 
children,  for  themselves,  for  the  future  and  any  amount  of  rationalization 
as  to  their  p>ast  history  ■of  oppression  or  their  religion  will  not  erase  or 
eradicate  this  tragedy  of  their  present.  They  are  hungry  for  progress^^as^^ 
well  for  they  are  drowned  by  the  monsoon,  baked  by  the  brutal  sun,  parched 
by  lack  of  drinking  water  and  fatigued  by  lack  of  produce  from  the  J)arreä 
earth.  They  are  hungry  for  things  of  the  spirit;  they  want  to  extend  their 
hands  In  prayer•,^  In  peace^  aspd  in  well  being  In  contentment  but  It  Is  not 
They  hunger  for  the  will  to  live  but  life  Is  an  obstacle  overcome  only 
In  death.  They  hunger  for  a nobility  of  spirit  but  by  all  modern  standards 


es  In  ^ataaüäfir  century. 


ה nirtki  OTd/^f yemselv( 

They  hunger^  Just  once  to  be  free 


-they. 


of  hurt,  misery,  despair  and  turmoil  but  wherever  they  turn  they  find  Chem- 
selves  In  real  or  intangible  chains.  In  comparison  to  these  people  ^ are 
the  richest  on  earth,  there  Is  no  one  who  has  more  than  we,  there  Is  no  one 
who  Is  more  able,  to  fend  f or In  view  of  an  even  better  tomorrow 
and  the  end  Is  not  yet  in  sight.  They  are  hungry  but  we  are  surfeited 
with  plenty.  | And  with  it  all,  we  are  the  least  appreciative  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  do  not  pause  to  give  thanks  and  we  take  the  path  of 

^eciation  in  terms  of  all 

- / 

, each  one  of  \1s,^guilty,  %n  this 


least  effort  and  least  resistance  to  express  our  ajrfr 
the  blessings  which  are  ours. 


iv 


occasion  of  Atonement  when  we  speak  of  forgiveness,  of  m«cy , of  en^5y  into  the 
Book  of  Life,  of  Judgement!  -ind^jed  on  this  most  sacred  day  of  the  Jewish  year 
when  we  are  concerned  with  sin,  our  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  blessings  we 
enjoy^ taking  them  and  all  their  goodness  for  granted,  this  is  the  greatest 

sin  of  all. 

Look  about  you  see  and  judge  for  yourseH^'  Our  ability  to  bneathe 

the  breath  of  life  becomes  a vital  issue  only  when  we  are  afraid  of  death; 
our  health,  our  medicines,  our  drugs  are  a raattdr  of  caacern  only  when  we  are 
in  dire  need;  the  food  we  eat,  clothing  we  wear,  resorts  we  patronize  are  tak- 
en  as  our  just  due;  our  minorities  are  g^peefred  only  when  they  rebel  because 
our  own  middle  class  mentality  wants  everything  to  fit^into  place  without  tur- 
moil  or  upheaval;  our  cars,  our  refriglrators , our  television  sets,  our  movies, 

QJyjL’ 

our  radios,  our  everyt^ng  »9  simply  there  ^to^be  fought^^^  taken  home  and  we 

־* .... . “ “ 


^ ^ and  our  telephones. 


סן  itAÄe4. 

ir  u»fe-ly  uewapafaer  an 


11111  nri"ll1f  11 


can  scarcely  imagine  ourselves  without  our 

And  yet,  never  a word  of  thanks,  of  appreciation,  of  »ftanltnclfeng  because  we 
are  so  used  to  this  , we  hardly  that  any  other  way  of 

life  exists.  My  wife  and  I often  commented  to  one  another  how  wonderful  it 
would  be  if  in  that  awful  heat  we  could  just  go  to  the  tap,  like  we  do  at  home, 
and  draw  ourselves  a glass  of  cool  water.  There  it  was  an  impossibility;  here 
we  never  give  it  a thought,  we  take  it  for  granted,  we  know  no  other  way.  It 
is  the  key  sin  of  the  west,  it  is  the  primary  sin  of  our  kind  of  humanity,  it 
is  a sin  pensonally  and  iujf  ij^idual  ly  for  each  and  every  one  of  us  [for  as  ibis 
is  a matter  of  concern  for  all  mankind  and  we  are  part  of  that  designation  as 
Jews.  Perhaps,  I would  ventire  to  say,  all  the  more  so  by  reason  of  t.*nnto^ 

ן ri  gn — our  heritage,  tradition  an  d^  sacred  literature, 

*^ut  the  sin  of  which  I speak  is  compounded  for  while  we  have  been  referr- 


ing  to  material  goods  alone,  there  is  still  our  lack  of  appreciation  of 
^go'^nga  spiritual/  For  those  people,  even  that  is  impossible  but  we  here 
have  freedom,  convenience,  gp/uu^,  richess,  schools,  unity,  calm  devotion. 
How  many  of  us  ever  give  this  a thought,  even  on  such  a day  as  this?'  On  ^uch 
a meaningful  evening  as  this?  If  all  sins  are  degrading,  this  is  the  most 


horeendeous  of  all.  They  are  hungry  in  body  and  spirit  but  we  have  everything 
and  the  least  of  ours  would  mean  richj^ess  for  them.  Is  it  not  time  then  that 
we  — tmiy.  a4k  forgiveness  for  our  sins  of  callousness,  indifference  and  neg- 
lect  but  in  thanksgiving  affirm  our  blessings  as  well?  Because  we  are  nnrf 041t  • 


«d  let  us  never  forget  those  less  fortunate  than  we,  wherever  they  may  be.  Let 
us  do  our  part  in  the  only  way  afr  kiiMi־  liuii ; by  giving  generously  to  our  fellow 
human  beings  whenever  we  are  approached  and  by  being  appreciative  of  our  bless- 
ings  whether  they  come  by  virtue  of  our  own  efforts  or  directly  from  God.  And, 
what  better  way  to  give  thanks  for  our  blessings  in  the  immediate  framework 
of  our  lives  than  to  share  our  good  fortune  with  this  House  of  God?  It  symbol- 

izes  all  the  blessings  granted  unto  us  each  and  every  day  of  our  lives.  Here 

we  teach  the  meaning  and  relevance  of  oiir  being  on  earth;  not  only  for  ours^elv- 
es  as  Jews  but  as  h4(man  beings  whose  existence  is  intertwined  with  the  lives 
of  all  mankind.  Here  Judaism's  message  to  all  the  ^orld  and  for  us  comes  a- 
live  and  here  we  are  t ought  our  obligations  toward  the  rest  of  mankind.  More 
than  that,  here  we  give  thanks  to  God  because  of  what  we  have,  what  is  ours 
and  if  we  never  think  of  these  matters  all  year  long,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
at  this^time  of  great  inner  urgency. 

Share  with  us  what  you  have  so  that  the  work  and  service  of  our  Temple  may 

. Give  to  the  best  of  your  ability  toward  our  support  and  help  us  to 

continue  tur  vital  role  in  our  community.  Help  us^with  your  generous  donation 

for  we  all  have  so  much  to  he  thankful  for  and  we  ought  to  share  it  in  grati- 

tude  with  God's  House  on  earth.  If  yoxi  appreciate  at  all  that  which  is  nea^ 

and  dear  to  yon,  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  a part  of  it  wiTiRT 

our  Synagogue  for  liere  the  ideals  of  humanity  find  concrete  expression.  Be- 



cause  you  and  I have  so  much,  because  we  are  ourf■«! ted  wlph  all  the  goocl;׳  of 
the  world,  because  we  know  the  spiritual  blessings  of  living  in  peace,  let  us 
^ray:"  In  this  concrete  manner,  by  way  of  my  generous  donation,  I too  give 

)j 

J thanks!  ^ O Lord,  forgive  my  sin  of  unconcern  aiiJ  accept  this  gift  as  a token 

' I 

of  my  gratitude.  Thou  hast  given  me  all;  it  is  enough,  it  is  more  than  enough. 

Humbly  I express  before  Thee  my  gratitude,  my  thanks, my  sacrifice.  And,  may 

tkose  who  have  nothing  someday  soon  share  in  my  blessings  and  in  myjvSense  of 

י‘)*  J‘'-“־ 


VKTEHAM  י S DAY  I966 : "WJiAT  PROFIT  TO  THIS  WAR?!*' 

Friends,  I well  remember  the  early  days  of  my  youth  when  Armistice  Day 


merican  life.  Of  course,  I 


1 1 a 1,  u.111B1fa  ^TT  “ rr 


a real  and  v 


do  not  ^ctually  recall  Armistice  Day  being  celebrated  during  peace  time;  I 
was  too  young  the1|).  At  the  same  time,  during  the  early  days  of  the  second 
World  War  when  the  occasion  took  on  an  element  of  reality,  I do  remember  how 
the  speeches  and  sermons  used  to  anticipate  the  day  when  a universal,  world- 
wide  Armistice  would  actually  come  into  being,  I,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  of  my  generatiom,  are  still  waiting  for  the^ulf i llment 
of  this  promise.  Armistice  Day  began  to  be  celebrated  in  1919;  it  originally 
marked  the  end  of  World  War  One  for  it  was  on  November  11,  1918  that  the 

peace  treaty  was|finally  signed  at  Compiegne,  Some  decades  later  the  name 
was|i:11anged  to  Veteran's  Day  for  the  realization  had  finally  come  to  the  go- 
verning  forces  of  our  political  establishment  that  an  enduring  armistice  was 
an  unreal  hope  and  yearning  on  the  part  of  our  generation;  wars,  althoiigh 
on  a much  smaller  scale,  had  continued  to  flare  up  and  if  anything  or  any- 
one  was  to  be  honored  it  was  not  the  day  itself  but  the  man  who  was  actually 
enga<jed  i״l  the  battle  or  who  had  actually  done  the  fighting.  Consequently, 
V^er^^an's  Day,  symbolically  celebrated  And  observed  on  November  11th,  today, 
was  to  encompass  all  the  dates  of  whatever  armistices  were  to  follow  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  honor  to  all  of  our  fighting  men.  It  was  a 
wise  decision  for^fter  World  War  II,  we  fought  to  a standstill  in  Korea 
at  great  loss  of  life  iiujhh  PI  VP  J1  h!  1 1 rrr■!  and  now,  today,  are  still  at 
w״r  with  a committment  of  close  to  400,000  men  in  Asia.  ^he  elusive  ideal 
of  an  armistice  is  as  vague  as  ever.  The  men  in  the  field  surely  have  no 
use  for  the  meaning  of  this  day;  it  is  only  we  who  live  here  in  safety  and 
security  who  can  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of  such  an  observance. 

Of  course,  this  contradiction  is  all  the  more  ironic  when  we  consider 

■fW  J) 

the  fact  that  we  are  now  fighting  in  a country^which  most  of  the  people  of 
America  can  not  even  pronounce;  alternately,  we  say  ”Veet— Nam” , Viet— Nam  or 
"Viet-Naam”  but  no  matter  how  poorly  we  pronounce  its  name,  the  problem  will 

V 

not  go  away.  As  most  Americans,  ai^ou  have,  I have  given  a great  deal  of 


not  go  away. 
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ii. 


thouGht  to  the  issues  Involved  in  that  tiny  land  of  ־'onth-East  Asia  and  per- 
haps  like  so  many  of  you.  I have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  meanincfiul 
answers  to  the  problems  which  confront  us  in  terras  of  this  battlefront.  And 
yet,  it  gees  without  saying,  the  question  raust  disturb  us  and  we  must  surely 
agonize  over  the  thought־  to  what  profit 

the  American  casualties  alone,  in  1965  we  lost^ 1300  men  killed  and  6,100  wound 
ed  while  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1966  that  total  rose  to  an  alarming 
3,500  killed  and  21,100  wounded.  In  short,  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  sure- 
ly^^the  next  there  will'l^^b־  a single  town  or  hamlet  left  in  this  land  of 
ours  which  has  not  given  one  of  its  men  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  either  as 
a dead  or  wounded  casualty.  That  this  question,  "to  what  profit  is  this 
war7,  had  its  effect  on  the  past  political  election  and  that  *he  ^gov^g 

authorities  worried  over  the  implications  and  ramificatio־־s  of  this/|t״tal, 

“ל*״ 


not  surprise  mrf  nljr. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  we  are  waging  a war  against  communist 
aggression  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  halt  the  aggressor  in  Viet  Nam  than 
to  hove  to  do  the  Job  in  Hawaii.  ׳^her^״  no  question  "" 

this  statement  and  there  are  many  who  our  actions  now^v-rttr  the  lack  of 

action  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in  the  days  prior  to  the  second  World  War. 

To  an  extent,  in  general  terms,  I find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  basic 
aims  of'tiaSp^^fc^'ile  '־'®׳y  frequently  I find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
the  manner  in  which  we  implement  this  policy.  By  Inclination,  by  training, 
by  virtue  of  my  religious  herit,1ge  I am  not  and  could  never  be  a "hawk"  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I know  sSfj^tently  welj)  my  general  hiot(i?yit-to  realize  that 
we  average  citizens  do  not  and  will  not  know  the  e׳/־<־ire  truth  of  the  operat- 
ion  in  the  theater  of  war.  In  other  words,  we  are  insufficiently  Informed 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a defi.־ite  point  of  view;  in  the  final  analysis,  we 
must  place  most  of  the  faith  we  have  in  the  actions  of  our  elected  leaders. 
One  either  has  confidence  in  the  President,  or  not;  we  cither  respect  the 
ability  and  intelligence  of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State  or  we  do 
not;  we  either  believe  that  as  Americans  *hey  arymotiva*ed  by  those  ideals 
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and  values  which  have  always  motivated  America  or  we  do  not.  In  any  case, 


to  repeat,  we  do  not  know  all  of  the  facts  and  therefore  we  have  very  little 
choice.  But  especially  when  we  give  our  leaders  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
when  we  know  that  great  numbers  of  facts  and  figures  and  motivations  are 
hidden  from  our  eyes,  it  is  then  precisely,  we  begin  to  question  more 

than  ever  before.  ף As  we  give  our  leaders  the  benefit  of  our  ignorant  doubt 
it  does  not  mean  that  we  must  agree  with  everyy^ne  of  their  proposals.  Just 
the  contr  ry,  we  are  led  ever  deeper  into  the  mire  of  doubt  and  perplexity. 
For  example;  in  ^±et  ^'am  the  old  concepts  by  wliich  war;^  were  waged  in 
decades  long  past  and  belonging  to  another  world,  have  all  dissapeared.  In 
both  world  wars  our  enemy  was  clearly  and  precisely  defined;  we  knew  who  he 
was,  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  attempting  to  gain  and,  by  inversion,  we 
knew  the  extent  and  the  place  of  our  own  positions.  These  simple,  clear-cut 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  fc/ar  simply  do  not  exist  any  longer 
in  '׳iet  ^'am/i^.  For  example,  while  the  war  superficially  pits  south  Viet  Nam 


against  north  Viet  ^'*am  this  delxnijjtion  breaks  down  almost  at  once  Tipnn  ninrni 
unmi  nnt וז ח ו  when  we  realize  that  the  Premier  as  well  as  leading  members  of 
his  cabinet  now  fighting  for  ‘^outh  Viet^’am  q£iE33*»^e  and  have  their  home- 

1וןר ן  j ! ו - י ^ ~ ^ the  north  while,  conversely  fnr  example,  Premier  of 


North  ^et  Nam  ■ir« — t+t«-  south!  As  a consequence,  the  fact  that  tlie 

major  battle  ground  over  which  the  fighting  rages  is  in  the  sout h^'makey׳  little 

n t \ ''  f 


or  no  differeiace  to  the  southern  leaders  whose  •!uwneg  in  tlie  north.  All 
this  in  addition  to  the  troubling  ^fact  that  we  are  unleafi|j.ng  between  175  and 

A • 

200  tons  of  explosives  a day  on  the  land  and  on  the  people  of  soiath  Viet  am, 
the  very  people  and  land  whom  and  whicli  we  are  trying  to  save.  ^'his  is  not 
only  ironic,  it  is  a contrradict ion  in  terms.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  and  are 
we  to  be  blamed,  when  we  ask  the  question:  to  what  profit  isithis  war? 


But  the  matter  of  loyalty  goes  dee}>er  still.  We  all  realize  that  the 
17th  parallel  dividing  line  was  an  arbitrary  device  and  is  of  little  meaning. 
People  c!^se  to  accept  or  disregard  it  at  will  and  for  whatever  purpose  the 
line  may  serve^liem;  the  families  of  the  country,  4»  u t h , are 
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so  lttti.״ately  intertwined  that  no  degree  of  demarcation  can  stop  their  going 
across  the  boundry.^Ä.  north  ^ south.  It  is  further  noted,  by  correspond- 
ents  and  historians  of  the  area  that  the  family  tradition  does  us  harm  in  ״- 
ther  ways.  "or  instance,  as  another  example  of  the  complexity  and  frustration 
inherent  in  this  confiict,  the  many  proposals  for  divi.liug  the  land  and  for 
distributing  thftlS^,  to  the  peasant  farmers,  all  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Ihe 
high  ranking  military  and  even  the  military  of  medium  rank  will  not  accept 
so  sweeping  a proposal  of  agricultural  change  for,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
lands  which  are  supposed  to  be  divided  belong  either  to  the  one  general's  fa- 

mily  or  to  the  next  and  , ' 

tions.  ^hus,  the  very  hopeTs^thC  future  as  far  as  igT  iJ.ooout  is^  eenoe^'od. 

j•  ^ -^1  —A 

, is  being  negated  from  the  moment 
of  its  proposal.  No  one  is  ^alistic  or  realistic  enough  to-*»־״*P  his 
family  land  holdings vben  peace  is  again^^lished. 

»מ  return  to  their  hones  and.  literally,  live  off  the  the  land  which 

will  be  worked  by  someone  else.  It  is  feudalism  in  the  most  raw,  hard  and 

stage,  reminiscent  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  in  ^-urope.  Or,  as  one 
other  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  implementing  our  grand  strategy  for 
a better  life  for  the  people  of  Viet  ‘'am,  take  the  case  of  schooling  for  the 

youngsters.  First  a..d  foremost,  the  average  youngster  does  not  receive  any 
«1  ^^A^ 


^at  all,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  *or  he  is  needed  in  the  fields 
to  tend  to  the  rice  crop  on  which  the  actual)(  living  condiKtion  of  the  farmer 
depends.  but,  let  us  say,  that  there  is  a youngster  who  is  not  needed  and 
who  could  go  to  school,  especially  with  the  millions  of  dollars  we  are  spend- 
ing  in  the  construction  of  primary  school  buildings;  if  he  is  not  of  a certain 
aristoractic  or  middle  class  to  begin  with,  he  will  even  with  an  educ^^n^ 
never  attain  any  position  of  respectability  since  he  lives  in  a closed^<&td 
ranked  society.  With  our  emphasis  on  schooling,  therefore,  we  are  actually 
fostering  discontent  rather  than  eliminating  it  for  now  we  have  educated  a 
boy  but  he“^t:^.^ot^i^0^i^i^^vi״g  been  born  of  the  wrong  class  and  stSt'S. 
And  it  is  fXtld'tl'ldeals  that  we  a«- destroy^.  1׳« ‘ ״e  first  six  months 
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of  this  year  al״״e  59.000  acres  of  fertile  rice  soil,  have  bandage״  up  mere 

than  two  thousand  civilian  «״undcd  per  menth.  have  battled  refu*p.es.  striven 

jiT.d  have  seen  our  total  effort  didicixled 
with  official  Bovernment  corrupticv  and  have  seen 

in  the  world's  press.  We  must  ask  aßain  and  acain  and  aBain,  What  profit  to 
tbis  war!  ^'״r.  with  all  ef  ״ur  B״״d  intentions.  I fear  that  the  war  is  d״l״B 

^ than  it  is  helping  others.  Is  this  killing,  hnrting,  burn 

more  to  corrupt  us  than  it  is  ne1px״ti 

. a.•  ״im  riilies  really  necesaary  to  stop  the 

ing.  destroying  and  decimating  of  cur  allies  really 

■at  owÄ^re  than  the  forces  of  the  enemy?  And,  even 

agreesor^  u-fcixee  -we  ״ha  ״ - י ^ 

if  it  is  necessary  and  even  if  our  ideals  are  good,  are  we  not  really  doing 
it  then  for  our  own  sake.  ״riginully  we־%ä^  the  Conflict  for  the  sake 

of  others,  for  their  escape  from  the  forces  of  communism  but  now  we  have 

A *A  Nn  Inru'p  י are  the  others  the  beneficiaries 

changed  our  entire  orientation.  No  longe 

of  our  policy,  they  are  only  hurt  by  it;  we  are  the  blessed  few  for  we  would 
rather  fight  on  the  land  of  Viet  ״am  than  in ״ ״waii.  A glorious  ideal  per- 
haps  Ä&ty  when  it  kills  more  than  a bun.ired  of  our  men  per  week  b.it  how 


ratner  ligui׳  

haps  Ä&ty  when  it  kills  more  than  a hun.ired  of  our  men  per  week  b.it  how 

right,  how  just,  how  proper,  how  meaninr.ful  in  the  eyes  of  history?  I triily 

wonder  what  the  Veteran  of  1966  has  to  say  to  these  ■,uestions  on  the  day 

named  in  his  honor.  I truly  hope,  in  the  tr1.״bled  area  o^y  heart,  that  he 

,■  1 aee  Veteran's  day  1967  and  that  then  for  him  as  well  as  for  us 

will  live  to  see  Veteran  s day  ly 

and  all  mankind,  the  world  will  be  at  peace.  ' ^ 

Amen,  j ' 


Priflzy,  November  11, 


Heb . Tab . , 


׳ ל/ז3 / , 

, Rabbi  Lehman,  Cantor  Ehronberg,  Mr.  Engel,  dear  parents,  grandparents, 

relatlves  end  friends  ז 

This  week  we  are  in  the  midst  of  celebrating  the  Succos  festival 
season.  It  is  a happy  holiday  time  during  which  we  give  thanks  to  0*d  for  the 
completion  of  the  harvest,  as  our  ancestors  experlencedy|ln  past  generations. 

/s  we  symbolically  alt  in  the  Succoh  wo  eat  the  fruits  of  the  field,  which 
the  Almighty  has  provided  for  us. 

While  this  is  an  ancient  festival,  it  has  meaning  and  relevance  also 
for  me,  today,  in  our  time.  We  too  are  obliged  to  give  thanks  to  G*d  for 
He  has  provided  us  with  the  advantages  which  we  all  too  frequently  take  for 
granted.  We  also  eat  the  f^!^Jגlts  of  the  field.  We  enjoy  good  homes  end  we 
are  blessed  with  love  and  concern  on  the  part  of  our  families.  We  are  the 
recipients  of  Ij^od  health  which  allows  us,  end  me  particularly,  to  grow 
into  womanhood  with  a degree  of  maturity  someday  to  take  my  place  as  an 
adult  in  the  community  of  Israel.  Prom  this  point  of  view  alone,  there  is 
ample  reason  to  give  thanks. 

My  parents  ere  responsible  for  my  being  here  this  Sabbath  eve  to 
celebrate  mj  Bas  Mitgvoh;  I am  grateful  to  them  for  this,  as  well  as  for  ell 
the  love  and  affection  they  have  brought  to  me  during  the  pest  years  of  my 
life.  At  the  same  time,  I wish  to  thank  Rabbi  Lehman  end  Cantor  Ehrenborg 
for  teaching  me  the  values  of  Judaism:  its  history  and  tradition,  its  meaning 
for  our  time  end  its  language,  Hebrew,  especially,  has  been  of  valued  for 
it  links  me  with  the  past,  present,  end  future  in  terms  of  the  State  of 
Israel  end  our  prayers.  Hebrew  binds  all  Jews,  the  world  over,  into  one 
common  bond  of  brotherhood.  I hope  and  prey  that  Judaism  will  not  die  out 
because  of  my  negligence  or  unconcern,  but  inslead,  through  me  Judaism 
shall  live  and  flourish. 

In  ell  these  ways,  Succos  teaches  and  reminds  us  to  give  thanks,  Sf 

did  our  forefathers  in  another  generation.  The  times^.adad  the  lanc^  and  the  \ 

% 

people  ere  different,  but  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  18  the  same.  I am 
happy  that  I can  have  this  dayj  that  my  grandparents,  family,  and  friends  0«Ä 
if»  with  me  I In  this  spirit  I too  give  thanks  to  Almighty  Q»d.  Ameh.  I 
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SmC’EL  YOSEF  AGNON 
Awarded  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  1966 


Shimiel  Yosef  Agnon  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Buszacs,  Eastern  Galicia,  on 
TT'^IBSS,  the  9th  of  the  Hebrew  month  of  Av  in  the  year  56U8  according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning״  His  father,  Shalom  Mordecai  Czaczkes,  descended  from  a long  line  of 
Ta'hmidic  scholars,  was  qualified  for  the  rabbinate  and  well  versed  in  Jewish  P^il- 
osophy:  but  he  did  not  hold  a rabbinical  post  and  earned  his  livelihood  in  the  JMr 
trade•  His  mother’s  lineage  was  similarly  distinguished;  she  read  widely,  particu'• 
larly  in  classical  German  literature• 

Besides  attending  the  traditional  Hebrew  school,  he  studied  Talmud  privately  mth 
his  father  and  the  town  Rabbi,  and  of  his  own  accord  read  extensively  in  the  lore 

of  Hassidism» 

He  started  rhyming  at  an  early  age,  and  his  first  verses  in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  were 
published  when  he  was  1^  years  old•  He  was  active  in  the  local  Zionist  society  and 
wrote  in  Zionist  periodicals.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  moved  to  Lvov  to  work  on  a 
Hebrew  paper,  and  in  set  out,  by  way  of  Vienna,  for  the  Land  of  Israel• 

For  a time  he  lived  in  Jaffa,  where  he  was  appointed  secretai^^  of  three  ^portant 
institutions:  the  Hibbat  Zion  (Love  of  Zion)  committee,  which  maintamed  contact 
with  Jews  abroad;  the  Jewish  C orfiimmity  Council;  and  the  voluntary  Jewish  court• 

His  first  story,  Ag^mot,  was  signed  with  the  pen-name  Agnon,  which  he  adopted  as 
his  family  name.  This  was  followed  by  other  stories,  published  in  the  foremost 
Hebrew  literary  periodicals  of  the  time• 

In  1910  he  moved  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  continued  with  liis  writing,  did  research  in 
the  National  Library  and  stiuiied  all  the  city’s  Jewish  communities• 

In  1913•  he  went  Berlin  to  study,  living  by  teaching  and  preparing  research 
material  for  scholars.  During  this  period  his  stories  were  first  published  in  book 
form  and  he  collaborated  with  the  late  I'lartin  Buber  in  collecting  tales  of  the 
Hassidim.  In  1919  he  married  Esther  Marx,  whom  he  met  in  Berlin.  He  has  one 
daughter  and  one  son. 

In  1921;  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  in  1927  moved  to  the  Talpiot  quarter  of  the 
citv,  where  he  still  lives.  In  1929,  the  house  where  he  was  living  was  pilla^d 
during  the  Arab  riots  and  he  vowed  to  build  a house  of  his  own.  However,  as  ^3 
wife’s  health  had  been  affected  by  her  experiences,  he  took  her  first,  with  thexr 
children,  to  live  for  a while  >7ith  her  father  in  Germany,  while  he  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  Poland  and  Galicia.  His  experiences  during  is• 
visit  were  the  basis  for  his  novel.  As  a Guest  for  the  Night,  written  several  years 
after  his  return  to  Jerusalem  in  193^^  In  1952  he  paid  a visit  to  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

Agnon’ s stories  cover  a wide  range  in  mood,  time  and  place  - from  the  Chmielnicki 
riots  in  seventeenth-centurj^  Poland  to  modern  life  in  Israel.  His  three  full- lengt 
novels  are;  The  Bridal  Canopy,  published  1930,  a picaresque  tale  of  löth-centu^ 
Galicia:  As  a Guest  for  the  light,  19i;0;  and  Only  Yesterday,  a stoiy  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  the  Land  of  Israel.  His  numerous  stories,  ranging  from  tales  of  a few 
pages  to  short  novels,  are  set  in  his  native  Galicia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Germary 
and  the  Land  of  Israel. 

Agnon  is  widely  recognized  as  Israel’s  foremost  author.  In  1936  he  . 

honorary  doctorate  from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  he  was  awarded  the  B^lik 
Prize  of  Tel  Aviv  Municipality  in  1935  and  1951,  and  the  Government’s  Israel  Prize 

\j,n  1950  and  1958. 

Many  of  Agnon’ s stories  have  been  revised  and  re-written  several  times.  His  ^ 
collected  fictional  works  were  published  in  seven  volumes  by  Schocken,  Tel 
1951;  and  an  eighth  volume  in  1962.  Besides,  he  has  published  Books,  Writes  and 
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Stories,  1938,  and  Days  of  Awe,  legends  and  commentaries  for  the  High  Holy  Days,  ^ 
193Ö. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  TIMES 
In  His  Own  Voice 
by  Thomas  Lask 


BETROTHED  and  EDO  AND  ENAM.  Two  Tales  by  S.Y,  Agnon,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by 
Walter  Lever•  237  pages.  Shocken  |1ii.9p• 

To  write  for  a people  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  a people  with  no 
nolitical  centre,  in  a language  associated  with  Scripture,  and  even  among  his  own 
folk  known  fluently  by  fewj  to  write  creatively  under  such  conditions  was  surely  an 
of  L־rage  Ld  of  ־ubli..e  - perhapa  even  blind  - oonfidenoe  Today  Hebrew 

has  a place  and  people,  a focus  that  offers  stimulus  and  response,  but  whenS.Y. 
Agnon,^now  in  his  seventy -seventh  year,  began  to  write,  these  conditions  fisted 
oSy  as  passionate  yearnings.  True  he  was  not  alone.  Others  worked  the  vine- 
yarL  and  Hebrew  had  been  used  down  the  ages  for  secular  YJiting,  especial^  in  t 
Golden  Age  in  Spain.  Still,  it  demanded  a tenacious  spirit  that  was  willing  call 
upon  the^language  of  David  and  the  prophets  to  express  contemporary  dilemmas  and 

attitudes. 

One  of  the  compensations  for  a writer  in  his  position  is 

consciousness.  Tradition  is  assimilated;  it  is  not  a punishing  weight.  There  1 
none  of  that  mood  that  made  Ernest  Hemingway  feel  that  with  every  new  book  he  was  // 
stepping  into  the  ring  with  another  opponent;  that  makes  Norman  Mailer  so  t^  y I 
Sou?  what  a drudge  in  a daily  newspaper  might  say  about  him,  and  to  pay  such  1/ 
feverish  attention  to  the  successes  and  failures  of  his  contemporaries. 

Language  Full  of  Biblical  Echoes 

This  autonomy  gives  the  long  stories  in  Agnon» s new  book  their  own  free  form.  He 
StLSoer:L?־Uane«•.־  ohiracter־  at  will,  ־tops  to  tell  a P®/f 
noint  of  Scripture,  retraces  his  steps  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  tale,  introduc 
1X11־  IS־־־  ai  random.  Hi־  langnago  is  full  of  Biblical  -h־־־.  T־*  ®rf 
fully  used  that  there  is  no  sense  of  borrowing  or  of  P^ody.  A character  in 
"Betrothed"  can  say  without  any  sense  of  discordance,  "Our  days  on  earth  are  like  a 
sheTZ  aA  tlTtl7e  of  our  affliction  is  the  length  of  our  days."  He  can  call  upon 
the  pagan  gods  and  the  "Only  One"  in  the  same  tale,  indeed  in  the  same  breath  wit 

out  clash  or  loss  of  meaning. 

That  he  finds  his  method  satisfactory  can  be  shown  by  citing  a much  earlier  work 
™־r^hosLS  a Scry  of  separaten  and  reconciliaticn,  in  which  th־  ^ 

carefully  braided  and  whose  flow  is  as  smooth  and  sure  as  an  electron  in  orbit, 
even  when  the  stories  seem  to  lack  a centre,  when  their  endings  are 
are  gripped  by  his  Imagination  and  emerge  as  satisfying  and  unified  entities. 

״The  Betrothed"  illustrates  this  well.  It  is  about  Jacob  technitz,  a teacher  in 
Palestine  before  independence,  who  has  made  a great  reputation  for  him^lf  as  a 
botanist,  working  on  and  classifying  seaweed  found  in  nearby  “tera.  Ä ^ 
strength  of  his  studies  he  is  offered  and  accepts  a chair  at  an  American  universiy. 
™s?  betfve  this,  there  comes  back  into  his  life  a girl  whom  he.had  taown  a־  a 

ohild  and  whose  father  had  helped  put  him  through  school  and  ^ 

Once  indeed  in  a childish  game  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  and  burnt 
S S ?hXLir  to  ash  to  seal  tLir  promise.  But  after  all  these  years  Jacob 
does  not  quite  know  how  she  feels,  or  how  he  feels  either. 

Multi^י■-  ?ndings  to  a Story 

When  Jacob  is  immersed  in  his  work  he  is  completely  happy  and  needs  nothing 
The  girl  falls  ill  and  Jacob,  removed  from  her  immediate  presence,  prep 
voX  to  ImLica.  Just  before  leaving,  six  of  his  students, 

hta  farewell  and  in  a sporting  gesture  arrange  a footrace  ®“״g  B^tte  on^ 

receive  a bracelet  made  from  dried  seaweed  taken  from  his  laboratop^.  But  the  on 
who  gets  to  the  finish  line  first  - I won't  s^  the  winner  - is  °"® 
at  all.  It  is  a story  with  multiple  endings  and  various  meetings,  all  persuasive, 

yet  the  effect  of  his  tale  is  one. 

This  is  equally  true  of  "Edo  and  Enam."  A man  is  married  to  a woman  who  is  a 


/ 


/ 
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sleepwalker,  who  passes  through  locked  doors  and  closed  windows.  The  man  possesses 
a magic  charm  to  counteract  her  illness.  The  charm  disappears.  Who  has  it  and  how 
is  he  using  it?  The  strange  destiny  that  ties  the  man,  the  woman  and  the  new  owner 
together  is  spun  out  in  a way  that  is  quietly  humorous  and  poignant  at  the  saine 

time,  

Agnon  is  not  everyone* s writer.  If  you  are  fixed  in  your  likings,  either  for  the 
sophisticated,  understated  story,  or  one  with  a strongly  punctuated  ending,  then 
Agnon  is  probably  not  your  man.  But  if  you  do  not  demand  mathematical  answers,  if 
you  are  willing  to  follow  his  wayward  fancies  and  the  strange  play  of  his  mind,  you 
will  find  him  a singularly  rewarding  writer, 

- ׳The  New  York  Times,  2h  Septeniber  1966 


THE  WRITER  A^זD  THE  LEGEND 
David  Patterson 
Reprinted  from  Ariel  (1969) 


For  a writer  to  be  regarded  as  a ״classic"  within  his  own  life-time  is  a sure  sign 
of  a rare  and  distinguished  talent..  But  the  achievement  of  Shmuel  Yosef  Agnon  is 
even  more  remarkable.  For  more  than  a generation  he  has  been  something  of  a legend, 
and  at  seventy-seven  his  creative  powers  continue  unabated,  not  only  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  new  stories,  but  in  the  reworking  of  copious  material  as  yet  unpublished. 

For  the  Hebrew  reading  public  each  new  publication  spells  surprise  and  delight; 
every  line  is  scrutinized  and  avidly  debated  in  the  hope  that  it  will  furnish  one 
more  club  towards  a fuller  understanding  of  his  enigmatic  personality,  Agnon* s^ 
status  is  unique.  He  has  founded  no  school  of  writers,  nor  has  he  attracted  imi- 
tators,  in  spite  of  the  immense  popularity  of  his  voluminous  writings.  He  re1^.1ns  | 
unquestionably  the  outstanding  figure  in  contemporary  Hebrew  literature,  a writer 
of  world  stature,  although  little  known  beyond  the  confines  of  Hebrew-reading 
circles,  due  to  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  translating  his  work  convincingly* 

The  problem  stems  primarily  from  his  style,  which  is  at  once  distinctive  and  immedi- 
ately  recognizable,  and  yet  firmly  grounded  in  the  traditional  strate  of  Hebr^j  ^ 
liberature,  and  as  such  highly  reminiscent  and  suggestive. ^ The  writing  is  Mishnaic 
and  Midrashic,  and  yet  unmistakably  characteristic.  The  first  impressions  of 
apoarent  simplicity  soon  give  way  to  a realization  of  the ^ overtones,  referees — 
allusions  arising  from  the  autaor*s  complete  familiarity  with  zne  wnoie  vast^corpus 
■5־־f  Hebrew  literature.  The  ancient  vocabulary  of  Hebrew  is  pregnant  with  associa- 
tions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  skilful  juxtaposition  of  words  and  phrases  can  be  made 
to  ^/ield  a variety  of  nuances.  Linguistically,  as  well  as  thematically,  Agnon  s 
writings  can  be  read  at  different  levels.  For  the  unsophisticated  reader  much  of 
his  work  consists  of  simple  and  appealing  stories  and  folktales,  delightfully  un- 
folded.  The  more  perceptive  reader  will  gradually  become  aware  of  ^ increasingly 
disturbing  significance  and  depth,  which  reveal  a quality  of  an 

order,  a quality  ^■7hich  suffuses  his  work  with  a subtle  colouring  most  difficult  to 
imitate . 

The  charm  exerted  by  Agnon* s stories  on  two  generations  of  readers  stems  partly  from 
the  nature  of  his  subject  matter.  Many  of  his  tales  are  rooted  in  chilcpiood  remin- 
iscence  of  his  native  Galicia.  The  spiritual  depth  and  richness  of  Jewish  life  in 
Eastern  Europe,  with  all  its  wealth  of  folklore  and  religious  tradition,  its  warmth 
of  human  relationships,  its  piety,  simplicity  and  respect  for  learning,  provide  the 
background  for  a good  deal  of  his  work.  An  element  of  wistfulness  and  nostalgia 
for  a world  gone  by  pervades  the  stori.es,  although  they  are  far  from  appearing  old- 
fashioned  or  merely  quaint.  Other  stories  again,  more  realistic  in  flavour,  depict 
the  life  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Land  of  Israel  in  the  first  decades  of  this 
centuT’  or  the  decline  of  Jewish  life  in  Europe  following  the  ravages  of  the  First 
World  bar.  Both  groups  of  stories,  nostalgic  and  realistic,  have  picaresque  and 
even  epic  elements.  Many  of  them  are  painted  on  a broad  canvas  vrLth  a wide  sweep, 
and  are  claracterized  by  a rich  variety  of  episodes,  presenting  a kaleidoscopic^ 
view  of  Kiny  aspects  of  Jewish  life.  It  is  little  wonder  that  thematically  their 
appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  Hebrew  reader  has  proved  so  powerful.  Wie  longing  ן 
for  origins  and  roots  is  a natural  feeling  am.ong  Israel*  s largely  immigrant  popuia-  n v/ 
tion,  and  Agnon*  s stories  help  to  fvtrnish  a sorely  needed  sense  of  continuity. 

But  there  is  a further  aspect  of  Agnon* s work  which  provides  a clear  explanation  of 
his  popularity.  In  spite  of  his  obsession  with  the  past,  Agnon  is  more  authentic- 
ally  in  tune  with  the  present  than  any  of  his  fellow  writers  in  contemporary  Hebrew 
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5-ר+prat1ו^e  Particularly  during  the  last  three  decades— although  h^  work 

like  tendencies— Agnon's  stories  have  been  infused  with  a feeling  of  mg 

ISirtLratlof  of  ^tabllsLd  o־,l־r־  The  probleai  facing  modem  men  ia  hew  bo  ^ve 

literature  which  serves  as  a sounding  board  for  the  mental  and  spiritual  strץses 
if  ^hf  aae’  e^TBSs-s  its  anxieties  in  terror  dreams.  Where  the  fears  are  not  ex- 

:n:frf“f r״Ä:^rth:f - ,,3 

enoe  of  Kafte,  f or  ^an^  , clearest  illustration  of  the  modern  vtriter  s 

Tuiti^f to!;!־  expekenoe!  "^Nor  is  it  ־^rising  ״”‘'thfmSk  0?V?:frM 

in  modern  literature  is  shabbiness,  squalor  and  ineffectuality 

that  has  seen  better  days. 

™ ר • ■pr^rי  +Vi0  1>p>++pr  divs  for  a society  infused  with  simple  piety,  kindli- 

kriilk«  Äiisi  ״ 

Tim.e  and  again  the  enigmatic  themes  indicate  loss  - before^all  is  lost.  And 
is  poetry. 

s S:i ״ ״ 

S KÄf ;״Ä  SrS;  £ä5^ST  ~.S« 

through  the  nerveless  fingers  of  our  unhappy  generation. 
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AIsNUAI.  II>JSTALLATKiN  service. 

^ Friends,  all  of  us  in  this  city  were  stunned  just  one  week  at;o  when  the 

Wor;(-J״urnal-Tribune  suspended  publication  and  fjreat  4ty  of  8 million  in- 

habitants  was  left  with  but  three  major  daily  newspapers.  As  much  as  the  pub- 
Ushers  and  the  employees,  we  the  public  mourned  the^mise  of  this  paper  for 
we  are  loft  with  a si^nificiint  void  in  the  realm  of  public  opinion  and  edi- 
torial  controversy.  The  reasons  for  this^d^^^fi«  of  a major  daily  newspaper 
ar'ST^f  course,  but  there  is  no  avoiding:  the  obvioixs  conclusion  that 

one  of  the  major,  if  not  the  main,  cause  of  the  paper's  failure  ^ the  «x*- 

<lenan,l,״״  the  part  of  the  .mi״״  in  .,eeklnij  everO(  hi, ;her  pay  svalea, 
cost  of  llvinh־  allowm.cef,a״<t  exhorhitant  fri״,:e  benefits.  It  is ״ . ״atter  of 
public  c״״sclMtfti״eas  that  the  worki״K  ■״an  «ets  his  just  due  hut  in  this  in- 
stance,  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  ,mt״״s  while  having  .von  every 
battle  h־)(״,  at  least  in  this  instance,  lost  the  war.  They  have  cut  off  their 
nose  to  spl#-e  their  face;  they  have  failed  to  see  the  tree  for  the  forest, 
they  have,  in  short,  dug  their  own  grave.  To  .״.my  observers  of  the  social 
and  economic  scene,  this  tragic  clrcmstance  *omes  as  no  surprise  for  it  has 
been  evident  for  a long  time  that  people  today  are  more  concerned  with  do- 
mands,  whether  a1egiti,״ate  or  not,  *an  they  are  with  doing  their  duty,  ^de..d. 


to  f..lfill  ones  ״!.ligations  toward  society  has  become  one  of  the  lo״st 

in^*li3r  affluent  society.  iCveryo.ie  is  concerned  with  making 

his;  everyone  wants  as  much  as  he  can  get;  everybody  is  o.it  for  No.  1,  an.i 

you  know  whi^  is.׳  [Äsk  the  y.mnger  ,:eneration  today  whether  they,  like  thei 

parents  or  the  more  recent  imnicrant  ^^יבoups , want  to  w>rk  in  a store  or  in  a 

locnl  business  venture  nine  to  twelve  hours  a day;  you  surely  know  the  answer 

They  arc  concerned  only  with  doing  as  little  work  as  possible  but  obtaining 

the  highest  I finln  wa..es  ponsibj^;  the  builders  and  steelworkers  don’t  come 

^ 1 I fa-ii ד1 ז  iijr  I ■III  h 11^1  and  the  electrical  workers  work  a five 

to  work  when  it  is  raixiing  TU- ג, ^’u>^ 

hour  day  for  wages  covering  an  eight  hour  span,  and  one;  nu־=+■  b“  iirtronnTy 

— shows  np_.a,t  tafrk  4.<>wbich  he  * 

It  is  all  symptomatic  of  a chxx^3  in  attitxxde  in  American  society;  the  news- 
paper  fiasco  is  but  the  most  recent  example  of  the  txxrmoil  xidthin  xxs. 


Keeping  all  4»-r  this  in  mind,  I wonder  what  the  response  would  be  if  wo 
were  to  place  an  "ad"  into  a leading•;  newspaper  ״,liich  would  read  something  likej 
this;  "Wanted!  skilled  and  dedicated  worker,  long  hours,  no  union;  m\1.,t  be 
able  to  get  along  with  people,  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  many  hours  of  pri• 
vacy  and  time  with  fJimily;  no  fringe  !)enofits  and  salary:  nonexistent".  It 
wou/frt  seem  to  me,  considering  the  times  in  \,׳tich  we  live,  that  even  if  the 
salary  were  on  very  few  if  any  individuals  would 


salary  were 


.1נ;ז  U I I tl.  in  ^ !.».**%*  ^ ״ ^ 

icon  wit,ht  *tot  even  appl׳)t  for  Lliu-ji  ounlt  more 
the  uniformity  of  life  rather  than  tbie  turmoil 


Um>»M  ^ 

/ythe  comft)rts,  the 


the  challenge  and  even  the  frustration  which  such  a position  might  engender. 

But  the  strange  fact  of  the  matter  is  tliat  in  organizational  work,  particular 
ly  in  terms  of  Syrmgof^ue  activities,  such  an  ad  is  akays  answered  for  it  fits 
the  description  of  just  the  kind  of  people  whom  we  are  inducting  into  their 
elected  offices  this  evening.  ־"he  men  and  women  whom  you  see  on  our  pulpit, 
who  are  the  presidents,  as  well  as  tlieir  officers  and  b)  oard  members  whose 
names  you  will  find  listed  on  the  papers  given  to  you  as  you  entered,  tfiey 
are  of  that  kind  of  se  If -sacr  i f^/cing  character  whicbi  putj  the  se  1 f-seebcers  to 

r ^ fersorial  comfort  and  personal  regard  xnto  the  l)ack 

ground*  they  are  concerned  with  an  ijfcil  wbch  motivates  and  activates 

them  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Referring  back  to  our  "ad",  they  ^ skill 
ed  an<l  dedicated  worlcers , they  ^ work  long  hours,  they  do  get  along  with  otbie 
pe0])le,  they  do  sacrifice  their  ho״e  life  and  tl)eir  family  relationships  and 
they  are  !נ^סו  part  of  a union  labor  force.  Their  salary  is  nonexistent.«».^  ‘ 

the  tbianks  they  get  is  often  vague  and  hypocritical.  ^tgt,  here  they  are  aiid 
here  yoii  are;  d<‘dicated  and  selfless  and  willing  to  endure  more  of  tb)e  same.״^ 
^'he  ideal  i*,  of  course  ,'JJ  self  eviddnt  for  anyone  wbio  has  been  a part  of  tb)is 
congregation  for  any  length  of  time,  for  anyone  who  b)as  parti<pated  in  our  warm 
and  marvellous  services,  for  anjsone  who  was  with  us  to  share  the  attembance  of 
more  tb)an  500  individuals  w»>o  sought  the  words  of  God  on  tlie  first  day  of  o;1r 


ivalT|j^What  more  Can  you  expect,  espei^ally  in  a world  which  is 


Pe»acb1  festi 
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beconiiiij  nore  secular  all  the  time,  wher(»  valties  mean  less  and  less,  where 
idealism  seems  to  be  one  of  tlie  lowest  and  least  appreciated  forms  of  motiva- 
tion?  bere  the  norm  is  considered  abnormal,  here  the  spirit  of  dedication  and 
consecration  hold^  the  center  spotli^ht^  and  hero  the  influence  of  (Jod  on  the 
lives  of  men  receives  thie  most  careful  attention  and  the  most  devout  respect. 
It  is  with  these  thoU{;lJts  in  mind,  rather  tlianjthe  selfish  yoarninfjs  of 

so  many  of  oiir  contemporaries,  that  we  welcome  the  new  members  who  join  our 

con, ,!’eGat i ona  1 family  this  year.  They  have,  I am  certain,  looked  htfire  and 
there,  have  travelled  far  and  wide,  havd  jud^^ed  and  discMissed  arui  have  not 
found  us  wanting;.  In  a chan^ibg  no if^hborhood  which  has  been  reviled  and  down- 
graded  since  the  days,  25  years  ago,  when  I was  a youngster  here,  we  have  arul 
will  continue  to  exist  and  we  are  proud  that  40  new  members  have  joined  oiir 
religious  family  as  of  now,  with  more  to  come  as  the  holydays  aרזproach,  It 
is  to  these  newcomers,  particularly,  that  we  say:  the  s|)irit  you  find  hc're 
is  real  ^nd  dynamic,  it  comes  f rcjm  the  heart  and  soiil  of  everyone  of  us,  it 
is  rooted  not  only  within  our  being  but  in  the  tradition  of  Jewish  faith  whicli 
has  siistained  and  ennobled  u^"  for  more  than  5^00  years.  We  bid  you  welcome 
and  hope  ttiat  you  will  be  a part  of  this  religious  family  for  many  years  to 
come,  in  health,  in  j(iy  and  in  contentment;  at  the  same  tine,  we  hbpe  Jtnd  pray 

that  your  dues  will  Jiot  merely  make  yoii  sit  in  the  pew  but  that  you^  make  every 

effort  poj^ssible  to  join  ixs  actively  in  the  work  to  which  v;e  are  devoted  and 
whief)  is  the  dedication  of  our  lives.  We  ask  you  to  attend  services,  to  fell 
us  of  your  dreams  and  wisbxes,  to  communicate  with  us  on  a personal  xuixl  mean- 
ingful  basis  and,  above  all,  to  share  in  the  ectperiences  we  offer  bot^  on  a 

Xj^ 

bi-f«h  and  Lefty  ■ spiri  tual  or  Intellectual  ן wt  nwy  and,  as  well,  in  that  area  of 
fun  and  sociability  which  is  the  right  of  ev<;ry  family  to  er^ 


s ident,  J)r. 

llaml>urgh  , 

will  have 

f urt her 

words  after 

the 

Service  in 

die  Vestry 

but,  in  the 

meant i me  j 

please  be 

assured 

of  oxir  \;arm 

and 

heartfelt 

welcome  and 

of  the  prayer,  in  which  all  of  us  of  the  official  family  join,  'hat  we  nay  be 
granted  many  years  of  fellowship  and  mutual  contentment  her־׳  in  our  House  of 


God.  w4^i־eh — is  -eo  me ■m Ingful — to-ue  -ought,  to  be — fjor  ypu 


e• 


Our  Vice- Hr 


• Q 


iv 


We  tiirn,  then,  for  a word  of  cont;rat111at ions  to  each  of  tlie  presidents 
seated  on  onr  pnlpit  and,  throu^j^h  them,  to  tlie  officers,  board  moml)ers  piid 
members  of  their  individiial  or^jan  izat  ion . First,  onr  PiVldCKT’S  ASSOCIATION 

ukjU 

whose  president,  MNS . EIGNEST  SCHMim'  has  done  remarkably  jZ0  over  this  past 
year.  Their  task  is  to  help  serve  the  children  of  onr  reli#״i  ons  school  and 
they  have  done  so  with  imparal leled  love,  devotion  and  concern, «Äi  we  com- 
pliment  them  on  a task  well  done,  we  hope  that  they  will  continue  in  this 
same  vein  in  the  year  to  come  for  by  helping;  their  charßes  feel  the  beanty  of 
Judaism,  they  will  be  shoring  up  tlie  foundations  of  our  ^aith  in  terms  of  the 
ftiture.  Secondly,  our  MEN'S  CLUb  which^  as  in  years  past,  1:ndor  the  leader- 
ship  of  ME.  KUlff  liACJlENllEIMJCR , has  spoiisored  the  Adiilt  Ediication  Series  and 
have  made  it  their  special  task  to  usher  at  our  weekly  Sabbath  evening'  ser^c- 
es.  They  have  plans  for  the  year  to  come,  they  have  absorbed  mcUiy  of  the  ac- 
tive  members  of  our  now  integrated  and  me^ed  Mr.  ad  Mrs.  Groiip  and  we  ktiow 


they  will  presenf  us  with  a series  of  program^  wh  i ch 


that  in  the 


will  be  on  a stimulating,  challenging  and  linusually  high  level.  We  wish  them 
well  as  we  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  presidexit  for  a successful  year. 


ladies  of  oiir  most  siicfessful 


Next  we  bid  you  take  notice  of  the  ■e־ 


group,  our  SISTEUllUUD,  again  under  the  devoted  and  untiring  leadership  of  MRS. 
LUCY  bISSiNCER.  ^her!-  is  not  gainsaying  the  fact  that  these  ladies  are  the 
main  arm  of  the  congregaticjii  and  that  without  them  iuid  their  ever  ready  and 

siipport , ours  would  be  a much  less  ®iiccessful  anci  meaningful  congrega— 
tion.  Without  their  selfless  efforts  we  would  be  poorer  in  every  are;»)(  of 
our  endeavors;  they  ar.*  alwnys  ready,  always  able  and  always  aVai Table  when 
some  undertaking  of  major  ^i  gni  fi  c;u1ce  is  at  st״ke.  We  extend  our  exיזression 
of  gratitude  to  these  ladies  and  we  bid  them  well  far  the  year  and  years  to 
come;  may  the  Almighty  prosper  them  in  their  every  e11do;1vor. 

Now,  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  (}office  where  presidents  have  changed  this 
year:  that  of  head  of  our  congregational  family.  A'or  morethan  13  years  MR. 
MURUIS  A.  ENGEL  has  served  us  in  that  capacity  s^^ich  devotion  and  dili- 

gence  as  to  be  a remarkable  achievement  and  we  will  always  remember  him  and 


n 


think  of  him  in  terms  of  blessing  as  far  as  t[)is  Syna^jojjne  is  concerned.  Only 
poor  health  has  forced  liis  resi^-nation  and  we  pray  for  his  speedy  and  full  re- 
covery.  As  a consequence,  with  pleasure  and  with  ^;reat  anticipation  we  now 
install  MH.  KUHT  SCHLOSS  to  this  hi_^;hest  of  elective  of f ices  ! 1:0»־  he  is  certai 
to  make  ^■^qually  si^-nificant  contribution  to  the  welfare  and  contiiiiiity  of 
our  relifjious  family.  ¥e  all  know  him  as  a mjai  of  ctiaracter,  integrity  aiitl 
true  ability;  we  are  enriched  because  of  his  leadersliip  and  we  look  foriJard 
to  his  guiding  hand  for  nJUiy  years  to  come.  ^^e  knows  all  too  well,  as  do  all 
others  who  are  being  installed  with  liim,  that  the  problems  are  great,  Imt  not 


insurmountable^•  he  knows  that  the  future  is  dim  but  not  dull;  he  knowS  that 

ru-r* 

s perscJal  faitli  is  of  such  magni- 


our  faith  is  ;,trong  (mrl  — nlinvn  thT  1 ; his 

tude  tlוat  the  welfare  of  this  Synagogue  sh.^11  always  have  fi|=st  place  in  his 

thoughts  and 0 . ן he  ärH — in 1־ 111 ך־ר ״  i ( i 1 m of  lc,1d(:rah-ip  and  ^דל'cn 

bepy4yj iiK  Togetiier  with  his  wife,  ILSL',  a former  presitlent  of  our  Sisterhood, 


J > 

t h('^4-in  IT• 


that  in  his  hands 


we  wish  liim  well  in  lוis  s tewardship^  a 


of  our  congregation  and  that  of  Judaism  sliall  rest  secure, 

IheTXjfore,  !Mai  Aiy  Lb  x-s  spirit  of  uiilimited  dedication  and  selfless  service 

' ^ - • 7 

the  likes  of  which  is  all  too  rare/ji«  our  time,  we  install  these  four  presif׳(- 
dents  and  tiirougti  tiiem  their  officers,  members  of  th(j  boards  and  all  elected 

. . Ö . 

of  f i cials  . '־^We  ask  Cod's  blessiiig  upon  them  an  ri  ♦1  lA  מ e ff  t».  as  we  bid  ti)em 
n 1 s e an d cotויe  forward,  and  all  of  you  to  rise  as  vvell,  ^^Ma v the  Aifr1ij'־htv  spare 
and  reward  tfiem  with  courage,  fortitude  and  wisdom  now  ami — rTtw־by«,,,- 


Heb.  Tab.,  Ij^riday  eveniiig,  May  12,  1967 . 
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^ SHEVUOTH:  YISKOR. 

% 

^ Friends,  thfcs  festival  commemorates  one  of  the  most  vital  and  meaning- 

ful  events  In  the  lifetime  of  the  Jew:  the  Revelation  at  Mt.  S!^!.  And,  ther 
18  no  more  electrifying  word  today  In  the  Jewish  vocabulary  than  "Sinai"  for 
the  events  of  the  past  two  weeks  In  the  Sinai  peninsula  are  Intimately  related 
and  unforgettably  Intertwined  with  the  experience  at  Sinai  so  many  thousands 
of  years  ago•  Indeed,  there  Is  another  parallel  which  we  can  easily  understand 
and  absorb:  the  sacrifice  brought  by  those  of  our  ancestors  who  witnessed  the 
event  and  the  sacrifice  brought  by  our  coreligionists  In  Israel  at  this  very 
season  of  the  year•  Our  ancestors  brought  the  sacrifice  of  self restraint,  , 

order,  a sacrifice  to  fashion  out  0«  a loose  and  lawless  band  of  In- 
dlTlduals  a union  of  peoples  who  would  one  day  be  characterized  in  the  Torah 
as  a ״kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy  people".  The  sacrifice  brought  by  those 
engaged  In  battle  Is  one  which/yhardly  needp  mention:  they  have  given  of  them- 
selVes  and  one  can  not  ask  for  a greater  sacrlflcn  of  anyone•  What  we  have 
done  in  their  support  Is  almost  negligible  for  they  have  not  only  fought  to 
survlv^e  and  life  as  free  men  but,  In  terms  of  their  achievements,  they  have 
given  every  Jew  In  every  portion  of  the  world  an  opportunity  to  lift  up  his 
head  in  pride  and  joy  as  the  victorious  armies  of  Israel  withstood  the  bravado 
of  so  many  more  millions  of  Arabs  and  the  combined  military  forces  of  the  enemy 
It  has  been  a week  of  unusual  achievement  for  the  Jew  both  here  and  abroad• 
the  final  analysis,  the  victory  of  the  Israeli  has  not  merely  meant  that  he 
has  won  a battle;  It  Implies,  further,  that  In  a world  where  very  few  really 
concern  themselves  with  the  fate  of  the  Jew,  he  has  endured  and  prevailed! 

This  matter  of  sacrifice  has,  of  course,  further  ramifications;  tiU» 
word  nor  the  concept  are  new  In  our  lives  as  Jews•  This  Is  particularly  of 
meaning  to  us  on  this  special  occasion  as  we  have  come  together  to  mourn  those 
of  our  loved  ones  who  have  answered  the  great  summons  and  are  no  longer  with 
us.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  would  deny  the  very  real  sacrifices  made  by  his 
dear  one  for  his  sake^  A father  worked  all  his  life  In  order  to  bring  some- 
thing  of  good  and  of  lasting  value  to  his  family;  the  sacrifices  are  too  numer- 
0U»  to  count.  What  of  a mother:  Indeed,  can  the  sacrifices  of  a mother  ever 


b©  itenilzcd?  1בו  hours  of  health  and  coutentineut  as  well  as  1מ  times  of  trial 
and  ehallenge,  the  mother  Is  ready  to  give  of  her  life  for  the  sake  of  her 
family•  Ard,  what  of  husband  and  wife  In  those  Instances  where  life  and  love 
are  Intertalned;  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  help  each  other  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  or  even  the  ■ormal  degree  of  sacrifice  expected^  are  they  not 
part  of  this  tradition  as  well7  Finally,  there  18  even  the  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  children  In  behalf  of  parents,  relative  to  their  age  and  maturity^  but 
in  each  Instance,  the  giving  of  something  you  treasure  ^'or  the  sake  of  another* 
^ been  the  experleboe  of  a life  of  challenge  for  each  ana  every  Jew  of  each 
and  every  generation• 

Now,  however,  that  those  whom  we  loved  and  who  did  so  much  for  us,  are 
no  more,  It  behooves  us  to  continue  with  that  degree  of  sacrifice  so  vital  to 
our  welfare•  Not  only  must  we  respond  all  the  more  meaningfully  person  to 
person,  as  those  whom  we  loved  would  have  wished  of  us,  but  we  must  make  every 
effor$  to  assure  the  survival  of  what  "Sinai"  means  In  our  lives  and  those 
generations  yet  to  follow.  Sinai  In  the  most  broad  terms  ^ Judaism  for  there 

״ p 

was  our/|0rlgln  and  there  our  destiny  was  sealed;  Sinai  peninsula  Is  the  apex 
of  achievement  for  our  Israeli  compatriots  who  have  assured  the  survival  of 
our  faith  and  people  In  modem  times  and  Sinai,  In  the  most  specific  narrow 
Interpretation  of  that  term  maWs  our  own  Synagogue. wh«»e  all  that  occured 


Is  enshrined^  a«d  honored  and  respected  so  רthat  the  spirituality  of 
our  people  be  assured  for  now  and  for  always•  The  Synagogue,  and  this 

one  all  the  more  so,  has  altays  been  the  repository  of  o^r  values;  we  recall 
those  of  our  members  and  friends,  your  loved  ones,  who  are  no  longer  at  our 
side  and  we  mention  ^elr  name  for  a blessing•  We  know,  at  the  same  time, 

that  what  they  gave  to  us  deserves  continuance,  that  their  sacrifice  In  our 

\ 

behalf  shall  not  be  forgotten  or  Ignored  and  that  we  can  b^Äld  best  for  th4^ 
future  If  we^crlflce  right  here  and  now,  for  our  Temple  In  the  spirit 

of  sacrifice  so  meaningful  at  this  season  of  the  year•  W©  ask  you  to  give  as 


I,  and  to  do  so  In 


w 

generously  as  you  possibly  can;  to  sacrifice  Is 


memory  of  those  we  loved  and  who  sacrifice(^ without  question,^  to  make  our  lives 


Heb.  Tab.,  Thursday  A.M.,  June  15,  196?;  2nd  day  Shevuoth:  YISKOR 
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ANDREW, 

you  appfeec  & wauF  to  live  up  to  coufldeu 
But  Issue  Is  uot  so  much  "WHY"  but  "HOW"? 

1)  by  מot  limiting  yr  horizons  In  any  way. by 
continually  being  Intersted,  curious,  Inqul- 
sltlve,  searching;  never  being  satisfied  wth 
what  you  know  for  yr  schooling  18  never  end^ 

2)  by  counting  & holding  on  to  yr  most  precious 
possess  & using  them  to  yr  advantage• 

not  money,  mater•  possess  or  power^  . BUT 
a-  love  of  parents:  values.  Ideals,  prlnclpl 
goals;  make  u decent  & upright  young  man 
b^^dovgtxrp^gentleness  of.  spirit  re  friends  & 
'companions,  so  of  value  & respect  In  socle 
' c-  belief  In  yr  fath  as  symbol  of  this  day: 
Inner  stregth,  character,^ Integrity  as  a 
Jew  In  20th'  century 


3)  by  realizing  that  you  are  part  of  a group, 

can't  pass  through  wilderness  of,  by  & for 
yrself! 

Part  of  family,  rel•  fellowship,  society, 
world,  even,  universe 

this  creates  in  you  an  obllg  toward  others  a; 
on  part  of  others  a trust  In  you  which  u 
must  never  compromise• 

ALL:  you,  others,  world,  aspiration,  goal  ar 
linked  In  a fellowship  of  spirituality  as 
children  of  Living  Gd  who  ennobles  our  Ilf 


In  this  way,  & bee•  of  reasons  cited,  believe  u 
can  & will  pass  through  wilderness;  perhaps! 
not  unscathed,  but  resolute  & victorious• 

We  have  faith  & trust  In  you  to  say:  you  will 
make  Journey  and  you  will  enter  of  yr 

amjrltions,  ’goals  and  d reams k 

In  this  Journey  on  path’  of  life  we  wish  you  well 
and  we  a’sk  Gd's  blessing  upon  you• 


ANDREW. 

little  did  I think  25  yrs  ago,  whe»  met  yr  fathr 
he  wou1!jL  one  day  be  VP  of  this  cong 
little  did  I think  21  yrs  ago  when  1st  met  yr  m . 

she־ Pres  of  affll  grp  but  person  vital  to  HT 
little  did  I think  20  yrs  ago  when  f & m met  at 
* my  parent’s  home  that  some  yrs  thereafter  I 
would  be  best  man  at  their  wedd , right  here 
on  ths  pulpit  wth 

yr  teacher,  C.E.,  officiating;  and 
little  did  I think  on  that  day  that  It  would  fal, 
to  tc  my  plesant  lot  to  address  their  son 
ANDREW  on  occas  of  his  BM  on  very  same  pulpt 
See  that  I have  shared  many  occ  of  Joy  & concm 
wth  yr  Ivd  ones;  am  delighted  that  on  this 
occas  can  attend  congrats  not  only  to  you,  yr 
parents,  my  friends,  vr  brother  bt  yr  Ivd 
ones  as  well•־  Partlcluarly s 
YR  GRAND  MOTHER;  on  her  birthday  tomorrow 
yr  GRAND  FATHER:  welcome  him  espec  having  come 
from  SOUTH  AMERICA  to  be  here  for  this  day; 

׳ as  we  extend  hand  of  welcome  to  those  who  hav 
come  from  near  & frm  as  far  away  as  Chicago, 
Calif  & especially  Holland  to  share  Slmcho 
finally,  congrat  yr  ORANOPATHER  MAX  for  we  ktiow 
that ’he  type  of  grand-f  every  boy  wish  for. 
Knowing  yr  fam  for  so  many  yra,  could  go  on  & on 
In  ths  vein  but  feel  youngster  yr  age  not  par 
tic  Interested  ־In  all  these  family  relations. 
Refer  rather  to  Bk  of  T you^f*  began  read : Bamldbo 
"IN  THE  WILDERNESS" 

all  of  us  have  our  "wilderness",  our  "deserts" 
we  must  struggle  through  on  way  to  Prom  Land, 
on  Journey  through  life;  obstao3.es  to  over- 
come,  tortuous  paths  to  conquer,׳  up  Inclines, 
׳ across  arid  land 

not  all  successful;  for  some.  Ideal  of  P.L.  al- 
ways  out  of  reach,  escapes  them;  Indeed,  some 
on  the  way  are  overcome,  overwhelmed,  defeatd 
Believe,־  that  like  our  ancestors,  you  will  real־ 
Ize  sroal ; very  much  convinced  of  this! 

WHY?  a)  decent,  upright,  correct 

b)  gd  heritage  yrs  via  parents,  gr-p,  schl 
&,״  I fervently  hope.  Synagogue 

c)  bee.  you  know  & apprec  how  others  have  & 
are  struggling  to  give  u & yr  brother 
best  badkgrnd  & upbrlng.  possible.  Know 


c BACKGROUND 

Koodness,  decnfecy,  character,  integrity  from  parent 
b & s;  gr-p  TMR.  & MRS.  LOUIS  STRUASS,  our  members, 

& MRs!  LOUIS  GUTMANN  , 

all  cherish  growth  towa^Ä  maturity  & share  with  u 
wisdom  of  thr  yrs  and  love  In  thr  hearts• 

All  these  catagjT^eis,  In  modern  analogy,  can  sum  up 
״What  shall  we  cherish  In  a young  person?"  Yes,  In- 
telllgence,  sensitivity  & background 

But.  while  all  vital  not  suff  of  & by  themselves;  need 
also  answer  of  P«A.  by  Jochanan  "A  GOOD  HE  A RT " 
with  It  attatn  Insight,  feeling  & wammth 
without  It:  not  deeply  committed  & It  Is  this  very 
element  of  committment  need•  so  desperately  today 
In  our  young  people. 

This  "GOOD  HEART"  we  value  In  you  particularly. 
Recognize  It  In  you;  therefore,  u a person  whom  we  do 
now  & will  In  future  respect,  will  bring  honor  & dl 
nity  to  yr  family  & yrself  and  Judaism  & x£  as  we 
can  see, 

yr  life  will  be  a source  of  blessing  always. 

Now,  as  you  enter  path  of  life,  leading  toward  many 
happy  yrs  of  adulthood,  we  pray  these  will  be  yrs  o 
satisfaction,  contentment,  fulfillment  & that  yr 
dreams,  yearnings  and  aspirations  will  be  fulfilled 

ask  Gd's  blessing  upon  you... 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  June  9»  1967;  Bas  Mltzvho  of  Diane 


Gutmann. 


Congrat  u  נז ס  excBpt  fine  present,  frm  pulpt;  as  other  3 
B'nos  Mltzvoh,  done  honr  to  yrself  & cong.  Have 
studied,  worked,  applied  yrself  & ve  extend  congrat 
to  us,  par,  gr-p,  Ivd  ones  & friends  on  ths  ocoas•  ! 
Wth  Jew.  comm,  at  ease,  satisfied,  satiated  & at  peace! 
wth  Itself,  become  cynic,  lose  perspective  I 

Lack  of  kids  In  schls,  no  ed  aft  BM,  Syn  attend  amn^ 
young  decimated,  lack  of  care  for  Jud  by  teen-agers! 
8c  partlc  college  students  Is  frightening 
But  rally  for  Is  in  DC  gave  me  no  lease  on  life,  new 
faith:  kids  on  bus  frm  all  over,  chant  H songs,  voc^ 
al  In  H lang  & consumed  by  fire  of  J heritage,  a ן 
pleasure  to  behold;  all  In  add  to  Zionist  fervor 
Of  course,  may  be  In  minority,  not  sure  of  numbers,  bt 
while  as  adults  we  may  tend  to  see  bad  rather  than 
good,  no  matter  how  few,  they  were  there  & as  long 
as  ths  Is  ?t,the  case,  we  & Jud  need  not  fear. 

At  same  time,  see  you  In  dlff  light;  knew  you  wefe  thr 
before,  of  c,  but  now  I know  that  you  are  not  except 
(which  I had  feared)  but  part  of  a mov4,r:ent  & 
to  you  I say,  never  feel  odd,  dlff  bee  yr  grt,  open 
& deep  love  for  Jud  bee.  you  not  alone.  There  are 
thousands  like  u & bee.  of  u,  Jud,  Isr  & way  of  Ilf( 
shall  not  merely  survive  but  prevail! 

Of  course,  recog  yr  ^alue  as  a Jew  but  In  add  want  to 
spk  to  you  af  yr  value  as  person,  Indlv,  1 humbeing 
Cite  from  Plrke  Avos : #2  What  shall  sifTSah  ehrlsh  most? 
gen  eye,  loyal  frnd,  gd  neighbor,  Toreslght?  All  OK 
but  none  entirely  satisfactory.  , ^ ^ 

Before  asnwer:  1x>se  quest  >-w 

What  shall  we  cherish  most  In  a young  personjllke  yrsf? 
A Intelllp'ence:  ' 

school.  Ideals,  values,  principles  to  which  you  hav! 
given  expression  over  past  yr. 

very  much  In  keeping  with  trad  establ  In  my  class 
by  yr  b & yr  sister. 

B SENSITIVITY 

feeling,  depth,  concern 

agonize  over  words  to  describe  outlook  toward  crlsl 
of  w/p,  Israel,  underprlv 

understand,  more  than  most  young  |>eople,  essence  of 
bks,  Ideol,  pts  of  view  In  relation  not  only  to  yr- 
self  but  to  world 

sensitivity  for  yr  rel,  by  yr  constanfi  & faithful 
attend  at  our  Sun  for  10  yrs,  study  never  too  mjcf\ 
believe  future  of  Jud  safe  In  yr  hands;  a most  vltl 
thought  at  moment  when  Israel  under  attack  & In 
state  of  severe  crisis. 
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MEN  OF  THE  HIHl.E:  PART  I; 


• 

riencJs,  we  all  know  of  the  famous  and  illustrious  personalities  to  be 


fotnid  in  our  sacred  literature  and,  as  Jews,  we  are  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments  and  accomplishments.  This  is  only  natural  hut  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  depth  and  stren^^th  of  our  ancestry  more  fully  we  must  as  well  become  fa- 
miliar  with  those  personalities  who  are  perhaps  not  as  famous  but  who,  never- 
theless,  contributed  ^-reatly  toward  the  totality  and  unity  of  our  ancient 
peoples  and  faith.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  with  this  justification,  that 
this  year  for  our  bpring^bormon  Series  we  turn  to  the  subject  ^ ”Men  of  the 
ible.  and  we  will  discuss  t-kn«  individuals  who  are  just  below  t he  ־'"  famous " 
cata^jory:  Samuel,  David,  Jeremiah,  ;«sd  Ezra  and^  today^  Gideon . The  iiarnes,  of 
course,  are  familiar  tra=a^mm  biit  we  hope  to  apj^roach  the  subjects  from  a point 
of  view  which  will  add  a/ttTofciuui־(■  rr*'  extra  dimension  to  ״ ל i r^mim 1 1 1  1 1 ־ 
they  will  be  appreciated  all  the  more  fully.  HmF  XiTey  deserve  that  measure  of 


praise  and  understanding'  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  provide.  They  have  add- 
eel  i-wimoaoupftb-le  ■ ^oatnnns.  and  value  to  our  ancient  herita<;e. 

We  commence,  therefore,  ^Ttlh  *^ideon^  in  chronological  orderi^'  His  ex- 
pleits  are  lecorded  in  the  Hook  of  Judges,  a vo lume  which  is  included  in  the 
section  known  as  the  "Prophets"  and  which  lies  midway  between  fe-H■»»  "^orah" 

',j 

and  tiie  "Writings".  In  terms  of  time,  Moses  had  died,  his  successor  Joshua 
had  led  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  Prom ise<|!^ and  and  that  is  where  they 
find  themselves  at  this  motnent  of  liistory.  But  Joshua,  the  great  warrior. 


has  died  as  well  and  now  no  real  ruler  is  in  evidence  who  wk  assert  his 

if*)  It. 

persoimii^  over  the  Loose  confederation  of ^ t.c-i  '-■■thor; 

'/v^  e י short,  in  that  period  of  time  between  Joshija  and  Samu]^ , the 

great  proyjhet-pries t who  le^td  the  people  toward  the  authority  of  king- 

ship.  tril^^,  themselves,  ap^p^cattered  througho^^he  land  promi^r^ 

them  from  th^txme  of  Abrcdp1fTr,I5t1t , in  terms  of  a syM*׳^fic  commi  ttme^׳ft\  tl»ey 


*•T'e-  -¥*1  a/land  wliich  R#*rt  of  the  covenetnt  asMared  them  thrmaffh  Moses  from 

the  ^£me  of  tbe  exodv^  from  Egypt -awi■  certitXed  with  the  re^^lation  at  Mt . 


yXax  ,\^iach  tribe  governs  itself,  there  is  no  unity,  there  is  idol  worship 
and,  above  all,  there  is  no  one  central  gorce  which  is  capable  of  guiding  the 


i<-׳־ 

people  in  view  of  their  great  destiny.»  1*«  a ”kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy 
nation” . ^ 

It  is  at  this  point  that  a small  but  powerfii]  group  of  men  arises  who 
occupy  themselves  with  a dual  task.  ־^he  first  is  to  lead  the  people  in  the 
numerous  battles  which  plagxje  the  land  at  t >>4־a  t i־we , due  to  the  marauding 
groups  of  enemies  from  the  surrounding  area.  These  men,  in  other  words,  are 
war-ldirds  or  part-time  generals.  ־"heir  other  function,  once  peace  has  been 
restored,  is  to  Judge  the  people,  not  as  their  rulers  but  as  their  administrat 
ors.  And,  as  history  has  told  us,  from  time  to  time  these  men  are  able  to 
unify  the  people^in  terms  of  their  common  enemies,  at-leagt  far  thn  time  he- 
■j  Factually  speaking,  these  men  hold  sway  for  a period  of  approximately 

300  yearsj'awd'  the  time  in  qvi^stion  is  roughly  from  1400  to  1100  B.C.B.  be- 
cause  of  the  activities  of  these  men,  in  terms  of  their  help  to  the  people 
in  -itiirrr---  of  peace,  they  are  called  ”Judges"  and  it  from  this  designation 
that  we  derive  the  name  of  t hi  s/Nbook . In  all  there  were  at 

least  ten  Judges  whose  names^nd  feats  wore  recorded  but  as  we  know  that  there 
were  others  whose  names  are  not  recorded,  merely  their  exploits,  so  -we  know 
that  there  were  only  five  truly  great  Judges.  ^heir  names  were:  Ehud , De- 
borah  (one  of  the  few  women  to  gain  a place  of  prominence  in  our  sacred  li- 
teraturej,  Jeptha,  Samson  (of  belilah  fame)  and  Gideon.  Our  man,  Gideon, 
was  the  fifth  recorded  Judge  and  ruled  for  ap1)r oximate ly  40  years;  his  life 
and  his  experiences  were  not  so  much  different  from  the  conditions  which  we 
encounter  in  terms  of  all  the  others.  The  country,  as  ustial,  is  without  any 
central  authority  and  has  been  plagued  for  the  past  seven  years  by  enemies 
from  outside  its  own  borders.  The  Midiani>־es,  particularly,  althoiigh  not 
exclusively,  t1  iirr r swept  down  upon  the  tribes  especially  at  harvest  time 
Iupmtt  killed,  b1irna<i  and  pillage^  fhair  am  hum  t'tu!  llii.U  Hi  Lliu  uiiii;  far 

more  troublesome  bhan  this,  however,  han^cen  the  fact  that  while  invaders 
were  accepted  and  even  tolerated  as  a natural  cause  mid  event  situation  for 
a weak  and  unprotected  people,  these  Midianites  took  the  ^a^ye^with  them, 
stealing  the  produce«  alSO  ihus^  leaving  the  people  supposed ly^in  a land  flow- 


yv^vv^' 

ing  with  milk  and  honey, ^near  the  point  of  stnrvation. 

It  was  in.tf5ma=trf־  one  of  these  raids  that  the  two  older  brothers  of  ^ 

L jc- 

bideon  are  killed  and,  .as  a consetiiience , -liidemi  becomes  the  ruler  of  his  fa- 
mily.  In  his  sorrow  he  jäi^a  one  day  xxnder  what  -ke  known  as  a ”holy"  tree  and 
has  a divine  visitor;  as  all  the  other  Jiadges , his  call  comes  from  od,  i — 

milar  to  Moses,  however,  he  does  not  the  call  pleading  his  own  insig- 

nificance  but  as  a f consume  the  food  placed  beforeyhe  divine 


iiA  i a. י- - , 

messenger,  Gideon  knows  that  he  has/\been  chosen.  The  reason  for  the  turmoil 

and  tragedy  of  the  land  is  the  same  as  ever:  the  penרזle  have  proven  to  be  un- 

faithful  to  their  God,  they  worsliip  idols,  they  sacrifice  to  Baal  and  they 

have  even  practiced  child  sacrifice.  Gideon  is  to  renww  their  faith  in  the 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac^  «nri  '־'aco^  ao  ׳ wel  I Moses,  he  is  to  call  them  to  ttuf 

Ij.- 

battle  for  the  sake  of  Yahweh.and  will  finally  lead  the  mass  of  Israelites 
to  victory.  The  call  is  sent  forth  and  sur  pr  i si  n^^xer  of 

respond.  This,  however,  is  too  h iimilLu  IJ  /of  hVS^־TVTTt^nnn  apd  hn 

the^L-r-numbera^  tlm-rrmsoir  irs--inter1»Btdrng-in-itsel-j^^^  ^does  not  want 

his  strength  of  numbers  to  be  confused  with  the  power,  might  and  majesty  of 

^ Ca  y VA/A  .די 

God,  for  iJ  rather  t han ו ןTנere4q^  ^tj3e  numbers  of  men^  who  will  assure 

''(l-zf  5 

total  victory  in  battle.  In  a series  of  ״teps  he  uutu  duwii  I ho  11־/ jiuillWr 

— ■»־-.»—■.  those  who  are  fearful  and  timorous  are  sent  back, 
those  who  are ־■^!ייס ת  married,  those  who  have  built  ti±cd?r  homes,  those 
who  have  chi Idren^ unt i 1 a mere  ten  thousand  remain.  For  these  he  has  one 
more  test:  he  asks  them  all  to  face  a river  and  to  stun  slake  their  thirdt 
from  those  waters.  M״st  of  the  men  fling  themselves  do  van  0*4-  the  ground  and 


; some,  however,  only 


drink 


place  their  faces  into  the  water 


300  in  number,  keep  their  faces  out  of  the  water,  watch  the  surroundings  with 
IhdT  O^e e vih^l i f and  bring  the  water  ( from  the  river 


f 

to  their  mouths  with  their  hands.  It  is  these  3G0  alert  and  watchfyl  men 
who  are  finally  chosen  and  it  is  they,  of  course,  wbo  win  the  battle.  The 
enemy  is  defeated,  the  people  are  onwra^efinn  nil e, if  ttmm  and,  above  all, 
of  statvxre  has  his  •illita  upon  the  tribes.  Gideon  seizes  this 


opportimity  »11ו-ר^ו  « irm  to  pursue  the  enemy  and,  in  a series  of  ^cta.u^ar  vie- 


[TTe  p«^>le  are  able  to 


tories,  manages  to  consolidate  the  entire  area* 


live  in  ■p03.CG  for  tho  onüro  forty  yocirs  of  Jiis  roi^^n# 


Them  is  but  one  ”-י  M torn LI 1 — ן ■ י  ■-  development,  which 

ter  haire  later  ramifications.  Gideon  is  asked  to  bu  (•uinor^i חי י  over  the  tribes  \ 

— tr-rnrnlf  up  nr  '1111־  r r instead  of  merely  as  Judg״e.  He,  however,  re- 

'TVx  Kf>-CAf 

fuses  answering  the  request  with  the  fJimous  words,  ”Ged-wi  1 1 -be  rule^  over 
you".  This  was  one  of  the  first  stirrings  t oward/\kingship  and  i^as  to  pla^pie 
the  people  for  centuries  to  come,  to  culminate  only  (iuring  the  time  of  Samuel 
^ith  Lln^^^’i7ti>^ll^-pr  of  Saul  and  David.  Gideon's  son,  however,  upon  his  fathers 
death  the  kingship  v4»ie.y5'1ww©b  and  was  defeated  in  tiis  enddnvors  only 


after  a series  of  ruinous  civil  wars  w'רi<ר^ל  set  ^^ck  the  development  of  the 
country^  from  the  political  and  economic  points  of  view^for  more  than  a centiry. 
But  Gideon's  accomplishments  do  not  lie  in  his  military  victories  nor  does 
his  claim  to  fame  rest  with  liis  refusal  to  take  upon  himself  the  manlri-e  of  ^ 
Urn  monarct|3f׳^.  His  worth  to  our  development  lies  in  other  directions,  although 
related.  In  the  first  place,  what  Deborah  and  her  military  governor  Barak 
did  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  land,  Gideon  did  for  the  east,  esT^cially 

with  a vibw  toward  the  great  plains  of  that  area  ari  its  fertile  land.  He  uni- 

C/Öt.maT.7  _ 

fied  and  protected  the  and  thus  formed  a cohesive  unit  of  tribes  which 

extended  from  the  northern  boundaries  toward  the  center  and  reached  deeply 

toward  the  east.  It  was,  for  that  period  in  time,  if  not  a mighty  tt14^  at  least 

a stable  area  and  one  which  was  perhaps -fear ed  but  certainly  respected  for  its 

military  prowess,  by  i t s- no  ighb סיי ס  . Secondly,  in  t!  n ebimn  the  reason  for  the 

difficulties  of  the  people,  Gideon  was  able  to  uproot  of  tie  foreign 

influences  to  be  found  within  his  domain.  , the  worshippers  and  follow 

ers  of  Baal  were  persecuted  and  destroyed  anti- *־»»-־a»  result  ,/ן  the  worship  ot^ 

Yahwoh  was  assured.  Thus,  as  q third  major  Consequence , the  work  and  aim  of 


Moses  continued  to  be  preserved  and^kept  before  the  eyes  of  the  pe^l  e , even 
under  the  most  difficult  of  circumstances#  nothing  else,  the  people  were 

united  under  the  God  of  their  ancestry  and  this  brought  them  one  step  closer 


V, 


to  «X  monotheistic  religion  which  was  to  prove  their  main  reason  for  life  and 
continuity  in  the  centuries  to  come.  *׳/׳ 

Gideon,  ttjerefore,  takes  his  place  as  one  of/ the  great  men  of  the  ^ible 
because  he  served  as  a unifying  forcA  in  the/history  of  the  Israelites  and,^ 

..  in  the  development  of  Judaism  as  a rel/gious  force,  ^here 

were  others,  of  coiirse,  who  acted  in  a similar  manner  with  parallel  results 
but  it  remained  for  Gideon  to  enlarge  the  area,  maintain  peacd  for  so  many 

rut 

decades  and,  most  vital,  use  the  name  of  God  as  » motivating  factor  in  suppor 
of  his  conquests  both  military  and  sf)iritual.  It  is  for  this  that  he 
be  remembdred  and  it/^for  the  path  he  1^,  as  an  example  to  be  follower!  by 


God  of  Israel  tfiat  we  pay  liim 


ars  r ^»■i-4k...lod  atlrwar«  to  the 


many  in  later  ye 

honor  and  homage.  Had  it  not  been  for  Ibis  significant  contribution  the  peopl 
might  still  have  achieved  a st  ajk'e  of  unison  but  the  name  of  the  God  of  our 
fathers  might  not  be  as  meaningfully  and  as  deeply  enshrined  in  t!1e  !learts 
and  deeds  of  those  who  preceded  us.  The  course  of  history  m t have  been 
changed  rooul-4  of  this  ami,  worst  of  all,  a God  of  different  and 

goals  »±:;S>H:yhave  swayed  us  from  tfie  .at  Mt . bjnai.  It  was  Gideon 

who  reminded  us  of  our  obligation  and  committment  and  it  was  Gideon  w!ro  re- 
^no->ftrr!  the  covenant  which  has  kept  us  alive^Until  t!1is  very  day. 


/ 


Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  January  13»  19^>7 . 
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. • MLN  UF  THE  HIHLE;  FAHT  II:  "SAMUEL”. 

— 

Friiends,  in  our  current  lecture-sermon  series,  of  wfiich  this  is  the  sec- 
ond , we  had  occasion  last  month  to  discuss  that  period  of  time  in  oiir  history 
which  was  characterized  b>  the  personality  and  authority  of  the  Judges,  You 
may  recall  that  it  was  a bitter  titie  in  the  development  of  our  peoוזleיs  ex- 
periences:  war  was  frequent,  goals  were  ambiguotis,  and  authority  was  fa^unted 
more  often  than  not  because  tl)ere  was  no  one  central  soxirce  of  «powey-  either 
political  or  spirituayT  The  era  with  which  we  deal  this  evening,  approximate- 

ly  the  11th  century  is  not  so  very  much  different  except  for  one  vital 

« 

fact  which  must,  from  now  on,  always  be  kept  in  mind:  the  people  of  Israel 
were  now  firmly  entrenched  in  the  land  of  Canafm,  tlie  Promised  Land,  the  land 


to  which  they  had  finally 


across  the  Jordan 


returaed.  This  fact  was,  of  course,  a trt^mendeous  boost  to  the  morale  n f 
the  people;  as  a matter  of  fact,  for  once  in  the  development  of  fy^r  people's 
spiritual  heritage,  due  credit  and  honor  were  given  to  God  for  what  He  had 
brought  to  pass.  The  God  of  Israel  was  acknowletfgetl  as  a God  of  History  who 
had  not  only  brought  His  people  out  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage  but  had  actually  brought  to  the  p(?i1Tt  of  fiilfillment  the  promised 
^ a mtich  earlier  generation  of  Heb  re  v^:  ^ yon  will  inlierit  a *''land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"!  The  people,  as  a conseciuence , interpreted  this  fact  in  a 


1 way:  we  !lave  come  into  tfie  Land  because  we  deserved  the  honor; 


logical , 


we  have  not  digressed  from  tfie  ways  of  God  and,  th  erf!  fore.  He  has  led  us  to 


this  jaincture  in  otir  liistory.  Out  of  this  belief,  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong  is  a secondary  consideration  entirely,  grew  a spirit  of  beligerence  a- 
mong  the  Israelites  whicli  became  not  merely  a^religl.  ous  '!nr,  !t  i nn  but  e- 

voived  into  a vigilante  mood,  vf41io-b — «-»w  ^11  thiose  who  dii  not  attherr  strictly 

W^AJU 

to  the  laws  and  commandments  of  Moses  h»  reviled,  outcast  and  probably  killed. 
Roving  bands  of  men  swarmed  over  the  countryside,  weird  and  uncanny  fellows 
with  an  odd  and  savage  demeanor,  w!10  were  rapt  up  in  their  visions  rifriat  Atlutrs 
and  attempted  to  com1nunicate|their  excitement  to  others  . For  a reason  no 
one  can  actually  define  v^ith  any  degree  of  certaiiity,  they  considered  them- 
selves  the  autliorized  preservers  or  the  guardians  of  t!1e  genyine  Israe]^__ite 


ii. 


piety^' ai•*  what  they  cotisicierod  to  be  cofrect  could  rieitlier  be  ^alsifiedvor  de- 
filed  and,  above  all״  was  never  to  be  changed.  Most  of  these  men  wore  indi- 
viduals  of  real  conviction  but  others  foretold  the  future  in  story  or  by 

means  of  magic  for  money.  These  roving  groups  of  men  were  called  ”seers"  and 
it  is  from  them  and  their  kind  that  the  later,  more  refined,  institution  of 
prophesy  evolved. 

All  of  this  is  iiiportant  because  Samuel,  o\1r  grocit  man  of  the  Bible  for 
discussion  this  evening,  was  part  of  all  of  these  events  and  yet  fit  into  none 
directly.  There  was  a war  again  and  the  Philistines  had  even  captured  the  Ark 
of  the  Law;  -the — was  finally  won  by  the  Israelites  but  Samuel  did  not 
participate  in  the  battle  for  he  was  not  a warrior,  as  Gideon  had  been.  Also, 

the  country  now  had  some  sort  of  authority  in  that  the  Judges  of  former  days 

now  doubled  in  their  official  capacity  as  ministers  at  the  alter  of  God  but 

Samu;fel  was  not  one  of  these  families  and  came  ^to  the  Temple  proper  inijfift  ^ 
r r u ר y His  mother,  Hannah,  was  not  able  to  conceive  «nd  as  she 

prayed  for  a son  she  promised  that  her  first  born  would  be  dedicated  to  the 
Temple.  Samuel^  was  born,  he  was  fy  dira^Hid.  to  the  Temple  b\1t  there  is 

no  indication  that  he  was  ever  anything  more^than  a mere  servant.  His  ^laee. 


he  was 


not  coming  of  a priestly  family,  was  the  lowest  of  the  low;  a 


made  to  keep  because  the  priestly  adm^«ni strati on  of  the  Temple  was  in  the 

'JW 

hands  of  incompetent,  dishonest  and  utterly  corrupt  members  of  ^ priestly 
Samuel,  however,  while  living  in  the  Temple  was  untouched  by  the  corrupti<)n. 
furthermore,  being  the  son  of  an  extremely  devout  woman  and  one  who  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  Temple  as  a symbolic  thanksgiving  offering  to  God,  it  is 
more  than  likely,  and  evidence  points  that  way  from  the  ^^iblical  text,  that 
bamulG  was  at  least  at  one  time,  one  of  those  men  who  was  a member  of  th|f^ov- 
ing  bands  of  praphutn  seers.  ^It  is  also  more  than  likely  that  SiuniiJJe  was 

.....j— .»t-  the  first  who  made  the  transition  from  seer  to  pro  phe  t , “fTTi  s was 

accomplished  ! n  ו ו 11 11 1  11 ן  the  seer  removed  !)irnsolf  from  the  c ompani<^nsh  ip  of  his 


40 


fellows  withdraw  i^rto  a place  of  solitiide^  re  fleet  *•mi׳  lu  u«-tiTT  Commune 

All  the  great  later  prophets  experience*!  *^od  in  solittide,  in 


alone  with  '־'od. 


iii  . 


loneliness  and  Samuye.  also,  heard  God  the  first  time  in  the  ^^xd 

darkness  of  ״ürht  as  he  lay  by  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  Temple's  Sanctnary. 

And  it  was  no  idle  call.  Samuel  was  to  take 

of  the  Temple,  he  was  to  minister  at  the  ״lt4,r  “ ־ ' ־'"• ‘ ־ ' —’■■^»׳^1'״ 

was״  no  means  the  end  of  the 

matter;  this  aspect  of  Samuel's  selection  >"״'  I  י י י י » " "־ י '־־"י י®"■ 

of  his  historical  slB״lfica״ce  YS  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The 

people,  in  a very  real  sense,  were  faced  with  a dilemma;  they  were  now  in 

their  own  land,  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of  Aaron  had  been  discredited  and 

proven  ineffective  kai  ;md.  to  all  other  nations  round  about  them 

they  w#re  the  only  ones  wlthont  any  real^'J«!^  of  political  stability.  he 

rovine  bands  of  seers  were  most  likely  corrupt  in  larye  measure  and, 

because  there  were  so  many,  no  one  central  fiB״re  of  authority  stood  out.  In 

short,  the  people  not  merely  wished  for  but  demanded  a K1״e  for  in  this  one 

person  all  the  elements  of  dissension  could  be  eliminated  and  the  country 

could  fi.>d  a positive  rallylne  point.  SamujjS,  however,  opposed  this  Klea 

since  he  felt  it  would  detract  the  people  from  the  worship  of  God  hut  he  lat- 

er  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  rebuke  him  rnni  saw  the  future  king  revealed 

to  him  in  a vision.  Thus,  instead  of  thr^ing  the ״ ־untry  into  a ruinous  civ 

the  will  of  God.  aS  anointed  Saul  as  the  first  King 
11  war/,  Samuel  bowed  to  the  will  01 

of  the  Israelites!  “e  did  this  with  heavy^art  for  he  .H  d not  trust  the  in■ 
stit.iti״n  of  kingship  bnd  while  he  ^T>ht?Vll  that  of  fed.  the  old  pro- 
phet-priest  could  not  help  but  deliver  hi, ״self  of  one  of  the  ,״״st  devastating 

indictments  in  any  of  the  world's  literature  0«  the  evils  of  kingshp;  "This 

־־ • 1 , . ״XimI  ו reici^ver  you;  he  will  take  your  sons 
is  the  tnaxiner  of  the  king  that  shall  reifeijfovo  y 

,nd  appoint  them  unto  hi, ״self  for  his  chariots,  to  he  his  horesemen  and  they 
will  run  before  the  c harlot s ...  they  ,vlll  plow  his  ground,  reap  his  harvest 
and  ,״ake  his  i״str״.״e״ts  of  war... he  will  take  your  d.iughters,  yonr  fields, 
your  vineyards,  your  oliveyaat,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  given  them  untoK 
״is  servants;  ho  will  take  a tenth  of  your  se״(^  and  of  yonr  vineyard,,,  .and 
give  them  to  his  officers  and  to  his  servants;  he  will  take  your  men  and  your 


iv 


maid  servants,  the  lנest  of  your  yo^Ang  men  and  put  them  to  his  work;  ye  shall 
be  his  servants.  An<l  ye  sljall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your  kin^^  whom 
you  have  chosen  and  the  Lord  will  not  answer  you  in  that  day.  But  the  people 
refused  to  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  Samuel.״  We  can  see  here  an  indictment 
of  kingship,  or^any  other  similar  power  structure,  fit  for  any  other^<era. 


And,  of  course,  Samuel  was  correct  in  his  early  assessment  of  kingship, 

at  least  aa  far  as  the  concerntjd . i-n  I0J“ue־lr.  /\ 

s ^ 77‘׳•' 

new  king,  really  no  more  than  a boy,  innediately  t ra1w־jg^os«ed  the  narrow 

confines  of  his  autlv^Wlifef  as  defined  by  Samuel  Juid  friction  ap;)r.  arferi  at■־  one().. 


Saul  transgressed  not  once  Init  three  tines:  first,  he  offered  sacrifice  be- 
fore  the  people  instead  of  waiting  for  Samuel,  the  priest,  to  do  it;  secondly, 
he  defeated  the  Amalekites  and,  in  a kingly  gesture,  refused  to  kill  the  arch 
enemy,  the  king  of  tlie  ^Wpalekites  in  strict  disobedience  of  all  the  w^ys  of 
ancient  practice  of  warfare  and,  thirdly,  he  began  to  prophesy  and  therf-fore 
confusedjthe  lines  of  authority  even  more.  He  could  not  be  warrior,  priest, 
prophet  ^&1d  simple  sbejjivd  all  at  one  a:1d  the  same  time;  his  duty  was  prxmarm 
ly  to  rally  the  people,  to  show  them  a crown,  to  be  a symbol  find  a standard^־ 
muoJ^  OM  the  same  purpose  w443srb  a flag  serves  in  our  time.  13Hrt  Ue  was  not,/\und-A 
er  any  circum.s t ance.s  ^ to  take  0011נן  himself  all  of  the  traיזיזings  and  splenilors 
of  a,  tii»e  ürieiital  despot.  Samuel  and,  one  supposes,  the  people  rebell- 

י^:  ^ ^ • IM  • -נ  . . A 1־  ini  I I III  I I n i In ג ״  r\tn£^  ־f־.  M 


ed  because  ld£  words  of  admonijktion  and  warning  i.liimxu.  had  come  to  pass 

only  far  more  quickly  tuan  anyone  had  dared  1 o As  a consequence, 

with  the  approval  of  God,  SamuJ^e  went  out  into  t\uk.  wilderness  to  search  for 

a new  king  and  in  this  way  found  the  young  David.  He  anointed  him  tlien  and 

there  but  in  so  doing  created  an  irnpossihle  situation:  the  l^nd  and  peo;11e 

which  a few  years  ago  had  hraed  no  ceiitral  authority,  much  less  a king,  !'־U^ 

now  found  itself  with  one  king  too  many.  Saul  and  David  were  both  anointed 

and^tualj(jjcl^il  warldid  lireak  out  between  these  two  opposing  powerful  per- 

sonalities.  it  was  a conflict  which  was  to  last  for  a rmmbeiyof  years  not 

/ 

to  be  settled  until  the  death  of  Saul  and  the  real  unification  of  the  country 
under  David  some  years  in  the  future.  But  Samuel  never  lived  to  see  this 


V 


series  of  events;  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  he  dies,  of  old  a{׳e . 

How  then  can  we  properly  assess  the  rif^htful  place  of  Samuel  as  one  of 
the  threat  men  of  the  ^ible?  In  thd  lar^jer  sense  he  served  as  the  link,  the 
bridtje  whicli  spanned  the  loose  confederation  of  tribes  and  !personalities 
to  the  point  of  a <^he  sive  and  consetiuential  ו ו n ת ו 1 ו rjjtri  \|e  was  able  to  accomp- 
lish  this  on  two  distinct  levels:  first,  he  transformed  the  iristitution  of 


ym  men  who  often  stood  alone  and 
■/twi  < 


' V*«/ 


of  bold  and 


in  the  feccj  of/ adverse  criticisi 


prophesy  into  a 


unafraid 


And , 


secondly,  he  was  the  unt^il  iinc  ^^ut  nevertheless  acqtaiesf^nt  mediator  who  hav- 
ing  warned  the  !people  of  the  consequeiices  and  !;oin^״  unheeded,  {;ave  them  the 
so  desperately  desired.  Kin^^s , as  a c(pn sequence , were  to  be  part 
of  the  historic  falpric  of  otir  people  f<pr  almost  a thousand  years  and,  from 
the  vanta^je  point  of  history,  they  did  h to  the  stability  of  the  na- 

tion,  lie  prevented  chaos  and  brout;ht  order;  he  deposed  cor1!|^  tion  and  l,r״,/ht 
honor  to  the  Temple;  he  discarded  wild  fantasy  and  br(>t<^״ht  in  a respected  pro- 
phe5(|;  he  dearly  loved  the  people  and  he  !jeive  them  a kin^;.  It  is  with  th/4j  ele- 
ment  of  kin^^ship,  notably  David,  that  we  will  coipcern  ourselves  next  moiith 

L Wv  U 

when  we  di  ״ r11 וזו ז/ ״ ו ־  re  , as  part  of  this  lecture-sermon  series,  "Great  en 

of  the  di!)1e  . " 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  February  10,  19^7 


men  of  the  BIBLE;  PART  III:  “DAVID" . 

? f 

^ Friends,  this  Is  the  third  in  our  annual  lecture  sermon  series  and  In 

the  two  months  prior  to  this  we  have  already  discussed  Gideon  and  Samuel.  They 


figure  prominently  in  the  historic- 


are,  of  course,  "Men  of  the  Bible" 


al  Aifär  / l1  1 pit תווו ח  development  of  our  ancestors  as  a people  and  as  a nation.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  noticed  that  as  the  loose  confederation  of  Israelite 
tribes  began  to  merge  into  a c'oheslve  whole^ these  mon  waro  not  only  strong- 
willed  individuals  men  engendered  conflict  as  well.  This  was  certainly 

true  of  Samuel  who  because  of  his  actions  left  the  country  in  the  throws  of 
civil  war;  the  people  who  for  centuries  had  gone  without  a king  now  found  them- 
selves  with  two  monarchs  who  reigned  simultaneously:  Saul  and  David.  Hell- 
gicus  and  political  circumstances,  however,  combined  to  assure  the  survival  of 
David  rather  than  Saul  and  it  is  with  this  greatest  of  our  Judean  kings  that 
we  will  concern  ourselves  this  evening  as  we  continue  to  learn  of  Men  of  the  B. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  and  to  note  the  Inconsistencies  of  ancient  hlstor. 
leal  records,  we  do  not  even  know  exactly  how  lb  wau  ־Wiat  David  was  e4KHS3en=fe0r- 
}"■־'^^ing  of  the  Israelites.  One  theory  refers  to  tire  sickness  bis 

need  for  a young  man  wliu  play  the  harp  in  his  presence  in  order  to 

soothe  his  troubled  mind.  The  second  theory^plaoes  David  in  the  forefront  of 
candidates  for  kingship  ae— t-t  r^ers  to  his  battle  with  Goliath;  the  people 
needed  a hero  and  David  was  chosen.  Pinal^,  David  was  hand  picked  by  Samuel 
as  the  pr.^p^-r.#w<mdate^-to?-ki»g«b4p  and  woe  anointed  in  secret  as  Saul  fell 
into  disfavor.  But,  whatever  the  case  ot  the  circumstance,  we  know  that  at 
one  juncture  in  our  history  there  were  two  kitigs : Saul  and  DaVld^  and  civil 
strife  was  pronounced.  David  repeatedly  had  to  flee  from  the  pursuing  Saul, 
he  wa^*^^^^Tr0f^elled  from  the  country  and  often  battled  for  his  very  existence. 
Even  after  Saul's  death,  his  son  continued  the  battle  against  David  but  he  was 
defeated  in  a major  battle.  The  confllcib  was  not  resolved  unt<£  the  entire 
house  of  Saul  had  been  put  to  the  sword  and  David's  marriage  to  Saul'd  daught- 
er,  MiChal,  was  consummated.  The  result,  however,  was  favorable  to  the  peonle 
of  Israel  for  David  prove  to  be  the  type  of  strong  willed  king  ^nd  in- 

dividual  who  brouerht  a measure  of  stability,  if  not  peace,  to  his  country;  in- 


aeea.  ®avM's  äynasty  oontlnuea  to  rule  the  lana  for  more  than  500  years  first 

ir  the  uorthere^'to  ־"s'Stiheru  regier,  capture  of  the  horth  by  the 

est*bv  tbe  Babyloמlaטs  In  586  B.C.E. 


A<,syrlans  until  the  conquJlt^by  tbe  Babylonians  In  586  B.C.E. 

But  D:1״a,  «hose  rame  llteraily  translatea  from  the  Hebrew  means  "The 
belovea״,  was  not  an  easy  maiviaual  from  any  point  of  view  ana  he  presents  us 
with  a personality  which  is  exceptionally  complex  and  exceedingly  human. ^ On 
the  one  hand,  this  indicates  how  very  real  the  heroes  of  our  tradition  a« 
in  the  light  of  actions  of  other  men  but,  on  the  other  hand,  It  indicates  that 
the  monarch  of  our  ancestry  was  not  yet  sufficiently  regal  so  as  to  be  Immune 
from  criticism.  a shadow  upon  the  people  and  country.  We  know 

.,r.  but  excuse  on  the  basis  of  primitive  behavior,  that  David  had  at  least  8 
wives  and  10  ooncutolnes,  17  or  19  sons  and  at  least  one  daughter.  But  We 
know  as  well  that  due  to  certain  weaknesses  In  Ms  character  his  sons  fought 
among  themselves  for  the  right  ^ succession,- bloody  wars  raged  throug 
out  his  reign.  i^-PS-aar^to-eetv^-^hee^  lutoiual  conflicts.  However,  while  we 
can  find  excuses  for  these  actions  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  us  to  find  an 
excuse  for  his  behavior  In  relation  to  Bathsheba  and  Uriah.  You  may  recall 
that  the  king  saw  the  lovely  Bathsheba,  desired  her  and  brought  her  Into  the 
p41ace  although  he  knew  that  she  was  married.  In  this  setting  we  are  confront 
ed  with  adultery.  Later,-W«««x,  when  Bathsheba  becomes  pregnant  her  husband 
is  recalled  from  the  battle  field  so  that  he  may  legitimise  the  child.  Uriah 
however,  refuses  to  sleep  his  long  as  his  soll^ers  are  enduring 

the  hardships  of  th*  battle.  Consequently.  Uriah  Is  ordered  back  to  his  men 
,nd  D vld  asks  that  he  be  placed  In  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  sold- 

lers  lountlng  on  the  fact  that  In  this  vulnebable  position  the  husband  will  be 
killed.  Much  to  the  shame  of  our  tradition,  this  honorable  and  courageous 
soldier  is  killed  ln־-b.rf־fcie  and  B,thsheba  then  bears  Davld-s  child.  This  en- 
tire  and  rather  sordid  eplsodd  Is  ‘'“'י  reasons.  In  t^e 

first  place,  th^r^lld  the  next  king- a«*  his  name  «.s 

Solomon.  W,  Secondly,  this  effrontery  to  the  morals  and  sensitivities  of  th< 
people  opens  the  way  for  a new  catagj^oy  of  Individuals־  the  prophets,  here 


/ 


1 V• 


other  klrp:  before  ther  or  slrioe,  proved  to  be  the  major  Irfluerce  for  strength 

and  unity  as  fgr  as  the  people  and  country  nf It-wq a concerned•  He  achlev 

ed  these  goals  in  a number  of  distinct  and  meritorious  ways  and  that  Is  why/he 

Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Great  Men  of  the  Bible.  First  and  foremost,  by  means 

of  war  and  conquest,  he  united  the  nation  both  north  and  south;  he  obtained  th 

active  participation  and  cooperation  of  all  the  tribes  in  this  unifying  endeav 

or  and  he  proved  the  value  of  the  people's  dream:  that  to  have  a secure  king- 

dom  there  must  be  a strong  king,  of  a legitimate  family,  residing  In  a fortl- 

fled  capttal  city.  As  a consequence,  D vld  created  a professional  army,  levle 

taxes,  created  a highly  organized  administrative  body  to  deal  with  the  many 

new  problems  of  an  emerging  nation  and  finally  established  for  himself  a for- 

f..  ׳ TU 

tlfled  palace  on  Mt.  Zion.  Secondly,  he  !mm viouc /^capital  of  the  na- 

]TU  - 

tlon^from  Hebron  to  JertrsaLlgm.  Hebron.ls  about  20  miles  south<^west  of  Jerusal 

f 

em,  a place  of  ancient  honor  because  of  Abraham's  tomb  and  frequently  mentione 
In  the  Bible  as  a of  great  distinction,  ^^ews  have  always  lived  there 

and,  as  a matter  of  Interest,  It  was  the  city  where  the  worst  Arab  attacks 

י V 

aMge I'TTgt  ־ the ־ ׳vl^wg  oocured  In  the  riots  of  1929./  Therefore,  Hebron  had  reason 
for  Its  ancient  right  as  the  capital  but  David  moved  It  to  Jerusalem  neverthe- 
less.  He  did  this  for  good  reason:  Hebron  Is  on  the  plain.  In  f lat ־ land/|but 
Jerusalem  Is  on  hills  and  therefore  could  easily  become  a fortress  and  be  de- 


fended  against  invaders•  David  walled  the  city,  established  his  permanent 
residence  there  and  made  it  not  only  the  central  place  of  authority  In  the 
land  but,  In  the  third  great  achievement  of  his  40  year  reign,  centered  the 
religious  authority  In  his  capital  as  well•  to  this  time,  the  country 

had  no  central  religious  shrine  but  with  the  new  imiuvablrntra־  by־־־Dft’vfai^  he  pre- 
pared  to  build  a huge  and  magnificent  Temple  In  his  capital■ amd,  as  a conse- 
quence,  Jerusalem  became  the  political,  social  as  well  as  religious  center  for 
Jews  In  that  day  as  well  as  unto  our  own  time•  The  Temple  was  not  completed 


during  the  lifetime  of  David,  that  remained  for  Solomon,  but  D^vld  made  cert- 
aln  of  the  future  by  bringing  the  Ark  personally  to  Jerusalem  and  there  enclos 
Ing  It  In  the  structure  he  was  to  call  the  Mlkdosh•^^^^  Is  Intere-tlng  to 


rjote,  Incidentally,  that  In  this  action  David  again  was^lrought  Into  conflict  ן 
with  the  pמorhe^t  Nathan  ;"Che^  maintained  that,  as  In  ancient  times,  a tent  was 
5^c^er  r1nn111(rh  for  the  sacred  ark  .batt  vld  ,,^feeling  the  mood  of  the  people  and 
Imposing  his  will,  defeated  the  prophet  In  a battle  of  raln'dT|awd“The  famous 
Temple  In  Jerusalem^ which  has  been  central  to  Jewryis  dreams  and  visions  over 
the  centuries^  was  finally  planned,  constructed  and  during  Solomon's  time  de^l^a 
This  was  the  high  point  of  our  people's  history  from  the  political  point 
of  view;  after  David  and  Solomon  It  was  all  to  be  on  a descending  scale.  First 
the  kingdom  split  into  north  and  south ^Independent  states,  then  the  ten  tribes 
of  the  north  were  lost  forever,  then  the  south  was  conquered  and,  eventhough 
there  was  a return,  the  state  of  former  glory  was  never  again  attained.  We 
will,  then,  move  away  from  these  type  of  considerations  in  the  two  discussions 
remaining  and  concentrate  more  fully  on  the  religious  complications  of  the  era. 
With  Jeremiah  we  will  delve  Into  the  time  of  the  great  prophets  for  they  will 
be  the  men  who  will  touch  the  nerve  center  of  our  future  concern^:  the  ways  and 

t 

paths  of  our  religion  for  in  this  area,  rather  than  through  politics  or  nation- 

U 

hood,  was  the  ultimate  character  of  our  people^shaped . fo1^־^g*e^.  We  toesame,  In 
short,  not  a nation  famous  for  great  kings  and  rulers  but  a nation  of  priests; 
we  became  not  a people  famous  In  battle  but  one  who  first  accepted  a Universal 
Deity;  we  became  a nation  dispersed,  captured,  maligned  and  persecuted  but  we 
managed  to  remain  alive  because  we  chose,  cut  of  our  own  free  will,  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  Torah.  It  is  with  these  concepts  that  we  shall  concern  ourselvejr 


t׳he 


in  the  two  months  remaining. 


These  men  by  what  they  tought  and  the  manner  In  which  they  lived,  truly  assured 
. our  survival  1 1 * re  una  l־n  s — fer־־ue  ■to -pay — them  due  ־ homage — and  hnmhi  e r^s-p^cta.♦ — 

Amen /־ןנ-1ז  / ' 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  March  10,  1967• 


/ 


MEN  OF  THE  BIBLE;  PAHT  IV;  ** JEHEMIAlj”  . 

Friends,  over  the  past  three  tneiiths  while  discussing  the  ^׳oneral  subject 
matter  ״Men  of  the  Bible"  we  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  sonethine 
of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  ancient  tines.  We  began,  you  nay  re- 
call,  with  Gideon  and  the  time  of  the  Judges  in  which  era  the  Israelites  wrre 
a loose  confederation  of  tribes  joined  in  no  more  meaningful  a bond  tlian  their 

Next  we  discussed  Samuel יי'' ״  th(^sane  tine, 

a priest  and  a representative  of  the  Dei  t y^•  out  nnd  anoint  the  future 

kings  of  Israel.  Last  month  we  spoke  of  David  and  the  institution  of  king- 

ship;  how  this  one  man  brought  unity  to  the  mi^nnocti.d  ir-TTf  tlu  land, 

changed  the  capital  from  ^Mרron  to  Jerusalem,  and  finally  combined  in  his  one 
person  the  institutions  of  priest  and  king  them  both  with  an  ele- 

ment  of  authority  and  prestige  which  set  the  tone  for  his  forty  year  reig^n 
and  for  many  to  follow.  But  in  all  of  these  (tiscussions  we  also  touched,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  institution  of  prophesy  and  it  is  Wth  this  area  of  Jdw- 
ish  life  u Hi  we  shall  concern  ourselves  this  Sabbath  evening  we 

discuss  the  fourth  great  man  of  the  ^ible;  Jeremiah.  At  first,  of  course 
prophesy  was  neither  very  welcome,  nor  respected  nor  considered  of  great  va- 
lue.  Sam^  but  esiie  daily  Saul  were  part  of  roving  bands  of  prophets  who 
divined  the  will  of  God  usually  to  suit  their  own  vested  interest  and  charged 
»\  i II  rm  unit  I I - according  to  wteC־  the  rate  that  P^e- 


valued!  It  was  not  until  such  men  as  Nathan, 


reached  the  status  where 


frmrt  David,  that  prophesy  with-t410He  mun  ul׳  reacueu  , 

was  truly  a reflection  of  the  will  of  God  ami  tho!^  -wh-e 

*7^  IIPI  the  conscience  of  (be  people  standing  in  opposition  to  their 

divergence  from  the  word  of  he  Almighty.  Some  of  these  men  we  call  prophets 
of  action  because  they  participated  greatly  in  shaping  the  life  of  the  nation 

while  others  we  call  literary  prophets  since  they,  in  ad.lition  to  being  men  of 

c-vx 

..  . ■i  monct.auce . also  left  us  tlieL  r (;?rianuscri  pt  s :«־ס־י־יס 


^nanuscripts  ״ 

4 f י-  _J  י■ 


action,  and  this  is  of  crucial  importance,  also  left  us 


ucx11V4r;t י. י>J ״י י - ׳׳'•» י ■*t  ^ J 


In  o;1r  Bible,  for  example,  we  have  15  su<-'h  literary  prophets;  3 major  and  12 
minor.  The  "major"  simplj?  have  more  material  in  written  form  thanjthe  minor". 


X a.  • 

a״־״,iah  is  ״ne  ״f  t״«se  ״t״rar.  pr״p..eta ״ ״,.  a .ajar  ״n־  at  ״,at. 

XHe  pt״p.et  *iwa.s  Pepr״s״״t.־a  a paint  ״i  vie״ ״ ״iC  ״as  in  c״״s״״..n.ce 

ttH  tne  .-a״  of  Oen  n״t  net  neeessaiii.  in  ace״n,.״״e.  ״it״  t״e  ״is״es  ei  t״״ 

״ . ״f  the  prophets  radically  altered  the  entire 
people.  Thus,  for  example,  some  of  the  prop 

e״״cepti״n  of  the  de״ish  faith  as  in  the  inst־af^  relating  - 

eacrifice.  The  people  aacr^ed  every  d.ay  on  alters 

The  prophets.  ho״ever.  poxntodly  remar  e< 


If  • ■piithor*  lip  jtis't 

״״i-  all  what  God  desired  ’ (ייי0־^«^י;  ratnei  , 

that  sacrifice  was  not  at  all  wn  , 

«Tid  fatherless,  concern  for  the  values  and 
ice,  decency,  regard  for  the  widow  and  fatherl  . 

.  ״ ו  of  Israel  not  adept  and 

idelks  which  would  make  the  people  of  Israel  no 

- — ^ - 1 J ^ 1a  ovate  them  to 


r 


r■. 


slau{^htering  a 


the  highest^  a««  most  iioble 


u 


,r  I hi  vrnr  but  would  elevate  them  to 
. 1 11  ^1  I i iron  M‘ זי * ייי'^ ׳  yet«־ 

slaughtering  a bull  r<T,^ri  ^v •י 

״.rv״+  «acred  levels  of  personal  re- 

the  hiBhest, ־״ ־i  most  noble  o,..״e11 

oc-ifce  on  the  one  hand  and  deception  on  the  ot 
lationships.  Furthermore,  sacrif/ce  on  ttie  o 

^ -ery  moment  of  his  waking  day 

er  were  not  to  be  tolorr^l^;  if  ^ ״!an  . 

■Cno-iiiir  the  required  numbcjr  of  animals  he 
and  sondht  to  atone  ־i,״ply  by  sacrxftctn,.  the  xe! 

forBiven■  Hypocricy  ״as  never  tolerated  ־u>d  the  people. 

c conscience,  were  always  called  to  account 

these  strong  and  dynamic  voices  o 

״״e  can  easily  i,״aBin״  the  reaction  of  the  people,  the  prophets,  more  o״en 
than  not.  ״ere  ridecnled.  abused,  hurt,  beaten.  p״t  xnto  prison  and  ^ 

’"""״ ׳ • "• ־ ׳ ״ ״״■ ־ ״ ״ ״ ■״ ■ ״ - ״ . . ,״,״ ״ 
״..״״״•Si  " ■״•״ “ ״•״ • ״ ״״.״.,-״״ . .־ ״ ׳ ■־־, ״; 

1 1 The  words  of  Isaiah,  Amos,  Ezekiel  and 

. ^ « Shake sneare  has  endured.  ihe  woras 

instance,  a bOaKespcai  ^ ^ 

4 ci-ont  •uid  STioclfic  reasons;  first,  they 
the  others  endured  for  two^very  mpo  « , ) «׳-׳A כ צ 

״,״avs  prefaced  tbeir  ״ords  ״ith  tbe  pbrase  ״Tbns  s.itb  tbe  bord״^««!-^ 

fct4r^tb-^ייIyי^נt-״^^  ^ - 


1n»r aj««- -■״-j  - , 

^ ^ ^ 1 "״^-וז ח The  second  reasf 

geLfco  had  inHier  kept  qn1  rt.  uPfl t^r  t,hn  tryיn^ 

tart, in,-  tbeir ״ ״rds  survived  because  ״bat  they  propbesied 
on  is  oven  more  startling,  tuen 

. ass  In  short,  they  spoke  tbe  truth  and  althouBb  rare  y 
actually  came  to  pass,  in  . י . • '!x 

Til  V This  was  particularly  true 

heeded  by  the  populace,  their  words  ^nu־-  t ״ V-ך• 

c ,״if  Pavorite  pDophets  and  hummi  beings, 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  one  of  my  favoi  ite  p ץ 

V 1 laved  a strange  episode  with  the  Israelites.  In  the  year 
History  had  played  a straug  1 


iii  . 


721  13.C.K.  Sennacherib  had  attacked  and  destroyed  the  northern  kin,׳dom  of  Is- 
rael  and  his  force^  had  swept  as  far  south  as  the  f-ates  of  Jerusalem.  Ikit  , in 
a quirk  of  fate,  which  the  Ji^ans  of  the  southern  kin^^dom  interpreted  as  the 
"hand  of  God",  a plague  broke  out  among  the  Assyrians  and  they  had  to  withdraw 
leaving  the  city  intact.  The  10  tribes  of  Israel  we^e  forever  lost  to  us  but 
the  area  of  Judea  and  its  people  survived.  Jeremiah  was  born  shortly  there- 
after  in  65O  and  the  memory  of  this  event  rmist  liave  still  been  fresh  in  the 
annals  of  t!1e  people.  ^^e , however,  found  a different  interpretation  to  the 
tale  of  history:  it  the  plagnie  which  had  kept  the  Assyrians  from  Jerusalem 

e^nd  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  God's  favor  of  His  people.  ^‘^eedless  to  say,  this 
message  caused  a sensation  for  the  power  of  the  messag^e  was  both  spoken  and 
implied;  namely,  God^would  destroy  His  own  people  ax*׳  He  would  erusalem 

roved  at  ־ttrrr  the.  nation  now  in  a position  of  nrimacy:  Baby- 

Ionia.  Why  would  (imd  do  this?  Because  the  people  no  longer  lived  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  f ai  t h ; / w'ould  only  repent  and  reverse  tlieir  trend 

toward  anarchy  and  assimilation  ami  the  hand  of  God  might  still  be  withdrawn. 
Uf  course,  the  priests  were  not  alone  in  tJieir  denunciati  on  of  this  fanatic  ן 
the  monarchy  as  well,  not  to  speak  of  the  people,  hounded  him  from  one  corner 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  they  !imprisoned  lii•״  and  beat  him  almost  to  the 
point  of  death,  they  even  burned  a large  portion  of  his  m:amscripts  but  in  the 
.־nd  Jeremiah,  amid  the  «uiguish  of  his  soul|)(^,  prevailed  although,  of  course, 
no  one  listened.  God,  their  thinking  wont,  had  daved  them  once.  He  would  save 
them  again;  God  waiits  on  ' y the  proper  manner  of  ג^x)rship  ;«M  the  degree 

of  committment  was/no  concern.  furthermore,  why  should  the  God  to  whom 

they  sacrificed,  turn  arounrl  _ami-e^^en  against  ffis  Ixin e f ac t or sf  The  message 
of  the  earlier  Isaiah  had  not  yet  made  its  impression;  God  is  the  God  of 
the  pe0T)les  of  the  earth  and  one  becomes  His  peoiile  only  at  the  vtery  moment 
when  Jiii-  chooser  to  live  by  His  decree.  There  is  no  such  tlוing  as  safety  in 
sacrifice  and  as  long  as  the  people  persisted  in  their  evil  ways,  they  were 
doomed  to  distructi.ni.  The  terror  of  the  man,  JerÄah,  who  did  not  want  to 
utter  these  words  of  awesome  retribution  but  coiild  not  help  himself  for,  he 


, Cim  best  be 
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felt,  Gods  words  were  3117רן1זז  there  forcing 


understood  in  berms  of  ‘Jeremiah's  own 
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C^apt.  20;  7-11,  14-18. 


And  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  conflict  between  the  entire  nation 
and  this  one  man?  Nebuchadnexzar , one  of  the  mightiest  of  Babylonian  kings, 
swept  down  with  his  forces  upon  the  co<1ntry  of  Judea,  annihilated  Jmioalem  ״ 
Sacked  the  city,  destroyed  and  banished  the  monarchy  and  made  a captive  na- 
tion  out  of  the  Judeans  as  he  brought  them,  in  a body,  straight  to  babylonia 
where  t he^  actual  bulk  of  the  population  was  to  remain  in  exile  for  morcjthiin 
forty  yearsA  The  J<^ing  was  blinded,  his  sons  killed,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
priesthood  stripped  of  all  privileges  and  iÄurces  of  po^^wer i«x*i  for  all  into,^,s 
O^nd  purposes,  the  kingdom^  a«d•  t he  people^  a»»+  tlie  nation  ceased  to  exist.  One 
of  the  few  who  escaped  was  Jeremiah•  amti  he  was  spirited  out  of  the  country 
into  Erypt  where  he  lived  unto  the  end  of  his  days  and  no  one  knows  his  grave* 
In  short,  the  terrible  vengeance  of  which  had  spoken  for  all  his 

years  and  the  message  for  wliich  be  had  suffered,  had  come  to  pass  only 

more  swiftj^y,  sooner  and  more  terribly  than  even  he  had  dared  to  say.  but 
then  from  Egypt  he  saw  that  his  role  had  to  be  rever^sed;  from  being  a pro- 
phet  of  doom  before  thejliestruction  he  later  l)ecame  a man  of  hope  and  faith 
the  return  ami  the  rol)irth  of  his  people^  even  t hoiigh  he  did  not 
actiaai  Iv  live  to  see  this,  jj:  iim  i »kr  people  would  1 I1r־׳l  1 ji/ui יי7די י  . Co>|- 

״ r 


10ח00רז  would 


for  example,  the  words  prior  to  the  destriic  t ion ; "Then  c;ame  the  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Jeromi^^h,  saying:  Ti)us  saith  the  Lord:  Go  and  say  to  the  men  of 
Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem:  Will  ye  not  receive  instrtjction  to 
hearken  to  my  words?  saith  the  Lord?.. I have  also  sent  unto  you  My^ervants 
the  prophets,  sai*i11g;  return  ye  every  man  from  his  evil  ways  and  amdnd  yo|j(r 
dong  and  go  not  after  strange  gods  to  serve  them,  and  ye  shall  dwell  in  the 

l.md  which  I i)ave  t,iven  ^ro  you  and  your  fatliers;  but  ye  hearkend  not  unto  Me! 

I 

Therefore,  thus,  said  the  Inrd:  I will  bring  upon  Judah  and  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  all  t'  e evil  tJjat  I !lave  pronounced  against  them  be- 
cause  I have  spoken  and  they  have  not  heard,  I have  called  unto  them  Imt  they 


have  not  anewe^i".  In  contrast,  some  wor.ls  from  after  the  exile:  ״I  will  set 
Mine  eyes  toward  the  ca|)tlv״e^of  Ju.lah  whom  I have  sent  out  of  this  place ״ ״to 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  I will  have  reRard  for  them  for  Rood,  and  I 
will  bring  them  back  to  this  land•.  .m<l  I will  bulld  them  and  not  pull  them 

down,  and  I will  plant  them  and  not  pluck  them  up.” 

Thls.  then,  in  the  shortest  possible  form  Is  the  greatness  of  the  message 
of  Jereilah,  the  prophet.  He  was  truly  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  ״Ible  for 
he  suffered  and  hurt  for  his  people  and  his  words  came  to  pass.  It  was  a tl.no 
of  a great  national  tragedy  but  the  recovery,  the  rebirth  did  take  ,.lacd.  It 
did  not  occur  for  more  than  fourdecades  when  Jeremiah  was  long  dead  but  the 
effect  of  his  message  lingers  on.  Men,  in  whatever  Uu,d  or  ge״er.atl״n,  must 
rise  to  speak  what  Cod  asks  of  them  or  what  Is  in  their  hearts  and  even  at 
the  risk  of  personal  sacrifice  they  shall  endure  and  prevail.  Jeremiah  ״as 
such  a man  and  while  he  held  no  official  position  in  the  ״a^.>n  he,  ami  those 

like  him,  influenced  the  course  of  Judaism  more  than  most/great  kings . 

,״,  Ml.  -r-  --<■  ' J'd-emiah  and  the  prophets  tought  us 

not  only  courage  but  morality,  ethics  and  a degree  of  committment  to  God 
«hlch  we  would  do  well  to  emulate. Who  Is  to  say  that  Je  ^ not  need  such 
men  even  more  in  our  own  time  than  they  were  vital  for  the  preservation  of 
J״d״־sm  in  years  gone  hyV  Their  message  is  alive  as  much  In  lOb?  as  It  was 
in  ”,86  U.C.E.  except  that  the  Jereilah  of  this  generation  Inas  not  yet  been 
found.  “e  was  a great  man  then,  he  will  be  in  our  time.  ״hen  we  hear  him 
shall  we  listen  and  when  he  calls  shall  we  respond?  Those  are  the  puestlons 
but  the  answers  lie  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Amen . 


Friday,  April  19^7 
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Mi-:N  OF  TllF  BIBLE;  PABT  V:  ״EZRA״. 

Friends,  it  is  no  secret  to  say  that  in  our  tine  one  of  the  ßreat  probl- 
etns  for  those  of  us  in  the  Jewish  world  is  interrnarri  a^je . In  ^e  sfrict  sense 
of  definition,  of  course,  ״intermarriat^e" רווי ״ ־׳וי י 1 "י י  perfectly  acceptable; ׳»י י 

; it  implies  that  in  the  narria^je  the  non-Jewish  parter  converted  to 
Judaism  and  Is,  tharofore,  as  ״ full  member  of  ״ur  faith.  It  would, 

therefore,  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  pr oh lem  ^eUdr-wh t ■»ti- »0 ' lןhvfr-לE<>^a ״uj. 
is  that  of  "mixert-marriaKe"  whore  the  non-''ew  retains  his  reliiTious  affilia- 
tion  as  the  Jew  does  his.  This  is  a phenomenon  on  the  Jewish  scene  which  is 
causing  greayangnish  particularly  in  professional  circles  for  by  these  ac- 

tlons  the  membership  of  onr  faith  is  being ״ ” ״-» ־ »'”»׳‘י״ ״!"K 

and  the  next  ge.ieration  is  usually  totally ^es<pS  Judaism.  !•'or  a faith 
hlch  has  survived  for  more  than  five  thousand  years  and  under  theffereatest 
of  pressures  for  ttie  past  tjjp  thousand  . this  is  a dfflcult  maJtter  to 

accept  at  best!  at  worst,  the  projd.ots  of  doom  see  the  eventual  dissolution 
of  Jews  and  Judaism  particularly  in  a world  which  is  becoming  more  secnlar 

all  the  tine,  and  nul  uni,  In  li.imu  of  thi,  What  are  we 

doing  a!>out  this  situation?  The  answer  can  he  foTind  on  several  levels  hut 
all  of  them  are  relative  to  he  snre.  for  ttie  most  part,  we  speak  against 
this  process,  we  try  to  shore  up  the  fouiKiations  with  more  ai.d  more  b(|rning, 
we  attempt  to  make  ftmiilies  aware  of  the  d״n.,er^  and  urge  them  toward  a great- 
er  and  more  wholesome  committment  to  the  feith  of  onr  fathers.  That  we  are 
not  sviccessful  is  obvions;  the  statlsi׳ics  l.ullcate  that  if  today  a Jewish  fa- 
mily  has  two  children  and  they  are  of  a middle  income  class  and  go  to  college 
the  chances  are  that  one  of  these  two  children  will  marry  someone  of  a non- 
Jewish  faith,  either  in  a mixed  or  an  intermarriage.  a*-+«redr.  It  is 

not  an  exhi Liratlng  situation  in  terms  of  the  future  of  Judaism,  to  be  sure. 

I wonder,  however,  what  would  l.e  my  reception  if  I were  to  stand  on  a 
national  pulpit  today  and  say,  without  etp.ivocation  or  c^promise:  all  *hose 
Of  you  who  are  married  to  non-'^ewish  partners  must  .send  U.  1 1.  11ז11זוזן - וד.1ז 

away,  tor.ether  with  whatever  children  resulted  from  s.ich  a union. 
Furthermore,  this  order  is  to  be  obeyed  not  at  some  distant  date  but  now. 


at 
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once  and,  above  all,  for  all  time,  -*־ndeed,  I woiild  offer  up  this  prayer:  '*0 
my  *^od,  I am  ashamed  and  blush  to  Lift  up  m^  face  to  Thee;  for  our  inifpaities 
are  iaicreased  over  (Jiir  Liead  and  oair  ^p.1iltiness  is  {^Bown  up  ujito  the  heaven sT.  , 
Shall  we  af^;ain  /^reak  Thy  commandments  and  miike  marria^^es  with  the  people^ 
that  do  those  alaorninat ions?  wouldst  Thou  not  be  an^^ry  witLi  us  till  Tliou  ha#ist 
consumed  us^  so  that  t^ere  shoiald  no  more  be  a remnant ^lor  escape?  O Lord,, 

(lod  of  ■*■srael,  ■*■hou  art  rifjhteous;  behold  vve  are  before  TLiee  in  our  ^liltiness 
for  none  can  stand  before  TLiee  because  of  this."  A{;a1n,  I ask  yoy:  what  do 
you  think  the  reacticm  would  be?  I shudder  to  thirak  of  it;  probably  I wauld 
consider  myself  Ixicky  to  escape  with  my  life!  On  the  other  hand,  when  this 
prayer  was  actually  spoken,  some  2500  years  a^jo , by  the  Great  ^^an  of  the  '^ible 


the  reaction 


whom  we  are  discussin^^  today,  Ezra, 


was  quite  different;  "And  Ezra  the  priest  stood  up  and  said  unto  them,  ^e  have 
broken  faith  and  !lave  married  forei^^  women  to  increase  tlie/fpa  i It  of  Israel, 
Now,  therefore,  tnake  confession  of  the  1^0 rd,  tL)e  God  of  your  fathers,  cuid  do 
His  pleasure;  separate  yourselves  from  tLte  ])eoples  of  the  land  and  from  the 
forei^pi  women.  The^^all  the  coTqjre^^ation  as^wered  and  said  in  a loud  voice; 

As  thou  hast  said,  so  it  is  for  us  to  do,"  And,  perfiaps  it  is  worthwhile  to 
add,  as  far  as  our  historical  records  are  concerned,  tliis  seperatifוn  of  hus- 
bands  and  wives,  as  well  as  c!)ildren,  as  Ezra  had  asked,  actually  did  take 

place  alt!10ui;l)  i-l;/  did taro  appi't/iiinalft  ly  15 — tr.  ■:»40»,npך , } ■ ן;! 

■*^'he  situation,  of  course,  was  slightly  different  from  that  which  faces 
Us  today;  in  addition  to  the  fact^  that  I am  neither  prophet,  nor  priest  nor 
that  authority  for  such  a sweeping  decree  lias  been  given  to  me,  Exra'^^ 

t-ööÄ,  however,  ^t  he  authority  woe — there  , from  no  less  a parson  than  the  King  of 

'־tU 

Persia  who,  in  the  year  458  pc'rmitted  ^ 1 **^*‘•g*  grojjp  of  Jews  to  return  to  tlieir 
homeland;  it  is  estimated  tliat  no  less  than  1800  families  made  the  retiirn 
jourjiey.  T!!«  pilgrima{;e  to  the  homeland  was,  of  course,  not  tLie  first  one 

after  the  Babylonian  exile.  You  may  recall  that  in  our  previous  lecture- 

•1 

sermons  we  !lad  disc\1ssed  tlie  !listorical  developments  ~9rt — t>-^t , — irfi  Jeremiah's 
time,,\t!1e  people  of  Judea  were  exiled  to  ■'־'abylonia  and  remained  cnptives  there 


iii 

«or  almost  forty  years.  ־l11־e  “abylo.ilans,  however,  were  o״״q״״r״<i  In  turn  by 
the  *׳erstans  and  In  tho  relc״  of  Cyrus  the  Groat  a few  of  the  Ju.lean  captives 

were  permitted  to  return ■t. ״ 1  ■  I el. .■4,  That  was  in  the  year  530  ״•C.b'. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  b'reat  king  Jlarius  permitted  those  who  hnd  returned  to 
begin  building  the  Temple  anew  and  some  5״  years  later  Bzra  appeared  on  the 

scene  and  received  his  permission  from  Ataxerxes  I.  As  an  historical^^eligl.t 

particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  that 

Ezra  left  dabyloiila  on  the  l5th  day  of  the  first  month  (which  was 
the  exact  day  when  we  celebrate  tho  fassover  festival.  We 

how  very  much  Pesach  was  already  a part  of  the  mentality  of-*l^  ri  e.d-x.amnrr. 

■ ,.,p  T It  took  Ezra  an.t  his  tJeople  four  months  to  reach  tho  Holy 

Land  and  what  he  found  there  is  already  reflected  in  the  prayer-  and  situation 
touched  upon  at  the  beginning  of  this  presentation;  the  prayer  ho  uttorod  in 
view  of  the  mixed  marri.ages  he  foun.i  upon  his  return  to  the  holy  land  was 

precisely  on  tlie  loth  day  of  the  seventh  month;  wtlch  c״rrespon<is  to 
our  Yom  Kippur  Ifor  the  calendar  of  the  Jews  was  chmigod  at  a much  later  date). 

The  problem  of  the  ret;;rnees  was^  of  course,  the  obvious  one.  A very 
small  group  had  been  given  permissio..  to  re^trn  to  the  homeland  and  when  these 

Jews  began  to  settle,  they  found  that  there  was  not  an  even  number  of  men  and 

,״>n;  thus,  in  the  natural/  course  of  events,  the  exi  les  took  what- 


w< 


ever  man  or  woman,  Jewish  or  not,  wW״  was  available  to  them  for  marriage  and 
family  life.  Ezra,  however ,*^^^Sl^atters  in  a different  light  entirety:  he 
remembered  the  catastrophe  which  h;״l  overtaken  the  people  l.ecause  they  had  not 
obeyed  tho  word  of  G״d;  it  was  very  defi.;itely  against  the  law  of  the 

Torah  to  marry  anyone  from  of  seve..  tribes  or  nations  which  also  inhabit- 

ed  the  area^^T;יr״bibitio״  which  dated  back  to  the  time  when  the  J-smielites 
left  Egypt  and  had  to  battle  these  seven  mtefc־»*  in  order  to  attain  their 
Promised  -־md.  Ezra,  as  a consequence,  saw  the  law  of  God  flouted  again,  he 
fearedj^£:^H־^^^^  ;uid  he  saw  that  the  o״ly»l״tlon  possible  was  to  ask 

the  people  to  reject  their  foreign  mates  and  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  1 ״ ״״f 
The  people,  adhered  for  a number  of  reasons:  first, 


the  Torah. 


/ 


Ezra  was  a priestly  family;  secondly,  he  had  the  anthonity  frn%,,the  Pers- 

i(|n  king;  third,  he  brou^^ht  more  Jews  with  him  and  last,  the  people  ichw  dur- 
ing  their  lifetime  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  captivity  evidently  believed 
his  messa^je  and  were  contrite  in  view  of  their  actions,  ־^t  was  c1 
on  a spiritual  and  moral  level;  ^the  ;jHLr]J־t־e  adln  rod — tuג — b.i  a — 1 1 זר ז n^;  and — 11+44^0־ 

4-s— rrrrf^one  brr־cn — g-v  lilencn — to  indiratf^  that  any- nor  t of  ui — i a*  volt 

f ol  1 oיre^^ — hi־s  1׳nT  lj»t  a-  was,  in  every  way  iuid  from  every  conceivable  point 
of  view,  a remarkable  achievement  and  one  which  surely  allows  us  to  classify 
Ezra  as  one  of  the  of  the  bible.  For  our  time  his  achievement  may 

lack  that  essence  of  compromise  or  common  sense  which  we  consider  to  be  so 
very  vital  to  our  welfare  and,  indeed,  to  our  survival  but  the  enormity  of 
his  accomplishment  can  not  be  denied! 

course,  it  was  not  all  as  simple  or  as  easy  as  it  mi^ht  smiind  althouch 
the  basic  seperation  was  put  into  effect.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ezra  and, 
later,  his  co  — worker  Nehemiah  it  was  a time  of  ^jreat  txirrnoil  aiid  politic<11 
upheaval.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  had  returned  f rcik,  capt  ivi  ty  not  only 
began  to  build  the  Temple  again,  for  which  they  had  permission  but  a:is5/ be- 
gan  to  lay  the  foundation^  for  the  wall^  arounri  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  This 
sitnple  act,  for  which  permission  had  not  been  graj^d,  aroti^sed  the  jealousy 
and  anger  of  the  surrounding  peoples  and  nations  11  I1r׳n  1 ־!■rtl.r-  - 

sen^  a delegation  to  the  Persian  court  asking  that  this  work  be  stopped. 
«4rw«,  jLn  their  eyes,  it  iuuii Pa4pt!״^l  a subtle  but  very  definite  type  of  re- 


hellion on  the  part  of  the  '^ews  against  the  Persian  kings.  We  do  not  know 
all  of  the  intricacies  of  these  aiogoti ations  but  we  have  been  told/ywhile  the 

delegatioji  was  in  PorsiaJ^  complai}1ing  to  tlie  king,  «lö»  two  prophets  of  !גדי, 

JVmA-  . 

Haggai  and  Zecherialv  urgofi^the  building  of  the  wall  feet  con  tiniie . ׳awrf; 

fiot  much  later,  as  work  progreseed, סר ן  rmission  was^granted  in  favor  of  the 
Jews,  Why  this  was  d<>11e , wlien  it  v/as  accomplished  and  how  are  matters  of 
which  we  have  no  historical  records;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  Temple,  the  city 
walls  and  the  Temple  service  were  reinstituted  to  remain  in  force  until  the 
Roman  period  when  the  JewsJ^olost  their  hornelandjfor  the  space  of  more  than 
2000  years,  until  1948 


V. 

Ill  the  final  analysis,  the  record  is  too  incontplete  for  full  appreciat- 
ion  of  all  the  jirobleins  connected  with  Ezra;  for  example,  according'  to  histor 
ical  reckoning  know  nothing  of  Ezra's  life  for  a period  of  more  tlian  13 
years  and  still  later  when  the  decree  against  mixed  marriages  was  ratified 
by  Neherniah,  E25ras  name  does  not  even  ap]1e  ar  as  one  of  the  signatories, 
can  only  presume  that  he  died  but  we  do  not  know  for  a certainty.  ^’e- 

veitheless,  we  can  draw  these  general  conclusions  in  our  assessment  of  his 
vital  and  dynamic  personality:  he  restored  the  racial  and  religious  purity 
of  the  people  ;instituted  the  study  of  Torah  in  the  Temple  and  this  probably 
led  to  the  reading  of  the  scrolls  on  Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays;  he 
reestablished  a system  of  l־«s?5a*i  court  sessions  on  the  market  days  of  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  (which  is  why  the  t^rah  is  read  on  these  two  weekd<^s  unto  our 
own  time)^•  and,  finally,  h^  was  the  creator  of  a religioiis  life^for  the  child- 
ren  of  Israel  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  He  probably  ftccupies  a poHX- 
tion  similar  to  that  of  many  in  our  own  day  and  age:  he  institiited  surtja!H1׳ 
reforms  because  he  did  not  wish  the  people  ever  to  forget  the  Vt^gedy  that 
had  struck  them  j\1st  a few  decadds  ago,  similar  to  our  own  tragedy  vis-a- 
vis  Nazi  «Germany  which  we,  as  otigtit  never  to  forget.  Like  those  of 

yes.eryear  this  is  a burden  we  bear  unto  the  end  of  our  days  n<d  because  we 
escaped  we  ought  to  live  according  to  the  ilii,■!  ■mJ  Iriffu  of  Him  who  did^ 

then  and  now,  save  a remnant  of  Jewry,  Thus,  we  too  c-^n  echo  the  greatness 
of  the  men  of  the  Hible  who  preceded  us:  Gideon,  SamiiJ^ , David,  Jeremiah  and 
finally,  the  rebuilder  of  the  Temjole  and  Jerusalem:  Ezra. 

Amen . 


]leb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening.  May  5,  19^7 
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13סמ16מק,  Pesacb  Is  that  marvellous  time  of  the  year  wher  our  hearts  are 


r 


filled  with  ^oy  and  gladness.  Although  the  work  Is  extensive  particularly 
An/fe-me  erf-  the  housewife,  t«»  In  raost^pasesja  labor  of  love.  The 


ן- ^ 

tApases^ 


Ghometz  Is  carefully  searched  out  and  eliminated,  the  t^ble  Is  set  In  Its 
sx)arkllng  best  and  the  actual  meal  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  In 
short.  It  Is  a holiday  season  full  of  anticipation  as  well  as  preparation 
and  one  of  the  most  meaningful  aspects  of  this  time  of  year  Is  the  thrill 
of  being  able  to  meet  with  ones  family  and  friends  In  terms  of  the  Seder. 
The  telephbse  calls  go  out.  Invitations  are  issued,  responses  are  gladj^ 
acknowledged  and  we  anticipate  the  fullness  of  our  home  on  this  special 
and  joyful  occasion.  It  Is,  however,  at  that  very  moment  when  a note  of 
sadness  and  tragedy  touches  the  framework  of  our  lives;  as  we  make  the 
many  preparations  and  anticipate  the  Joy  of  the  evening  meal,  we  know  that 
our  Seder  table  will  not  be  any^orger  as  complete  or  as  full  as  It  used 
to  be,  as  was  the  custom  In  our  home  some  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  more  we 
call  and  invite,  the  deeper  our  feeling  of  despair  for  the  emptiness  will 
not  be  denied  •and  the  void  which  exists  can  not  be  overcome.  All  the 
Joy,  laughter  and  anticipation  In  the  world  can  not  make  us  forget  or  ig- 
nore  the  empty  spaces  which  designate  a loved  one  now  no  more/Which  must 
be  filled  by  a newcomer  to  our  ranks.  The  Seder  ceremony  Is  prlmarixy 
for  the  family  but,  Injthe  natural  course  of  events,  the  membership  of  the 

Intimate  erroup  decreases  and  we  are  bereft  and  forlorn. 

H w many  of  us  were  there  last  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  as  we  par- 
o 

tlcipated  in  our  own  Sedorim,  who  Recalled  the  very  thought  which  I am 
phrasing  at  this  time?  How  many  of  us  remembdr  with  love  in  cur  hearts 
and  gratitude  of  spirit  when  our  own  families  were  truly  whole;  when  in 
the  home  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  tho  anolLint ׳ ׳weiidB  t>h1*‘1110J  cu^ 

Now  father^^has  answered  the  call  from  above;  mother,  who  did  so  much  to 
make  the  Seder  a memorable  occaplon;^,  has  been  granted  the  sleep  of 
the  rlghifeous  and  Just  which  only  the  Almighty  can  bestow.  And  what  of 


husbands  and  wives  who  were  a part  of  cur  axlstenoe  for  so  many  years,  with 
whom  we  shared  the  intimacies  of  life  for  the  years  granted  unto  us,  who 
made  us  rejoice  In  that  sweetftess  of  family  union  so  precious  at  this  seas- 

on  of  the  year;  what  of  them,  who  have  now  been  beckoned  by  God  and  who  have 

left  us  forever?  We  recall  the  brothers  and  sisters,  loved  ones  and  frlen^ 
who  were  at  our  side  at  one  time  but  now  are  no  more;  even.  In  some  oases, 
the  children  who  laughed  and  searched  and  ran  and  sang  at  the  time  of  the 
Sedorlm  but  now  cruelly  have  been  torn  from  our  side.  The  tragedy  Is  over= 

whelmlne־  and  we  realize  It  most  at  the  time  of  Passover  as  we  see  other 

aj("  ^ vi/StJU  *<**׳  ^ 

families  gather  in  Joy^•  or  awsfl  our  own^ljet  decimated  in  number  and  Just 
not  q^uite  the  same  as  In  yesteryear. 

If  this  be  valid  in  terms  of  our  specific  fa.mily  groups,  how  m\גGh  the 
more  so  in  terms  of  our  religious,  congregaticnal  family.  We  recall  and 
acknowledge  the  members  and  friends  of  cur  Synagogue  who  were  with  us  in 
Joy  now  are  but  a mem.ory^  whose  names  re  call  the  best  our  members  and 
friends  were  ab^e  to  offer  this  House  of  God.  They  too  shared  our  achieve- 
ments  and  our  despair,  our  hopes  and  our  frustrations,  cur  laughter  and  our 
tears  but  now  their  seats  are  empty  and  their  nlacös  are  taken  by  someone 
else.  There  is  always  someone  new  but  their  memory,  their  impressions, 
their  imprint  remains  and  It  Is  with  this  t’^ought  in  mind  that  we  acknowl- 
edge  the  good  and  the  blessing  which  they^  by  their  presence  among  our 
people^  vouchsaved  unto  us.  It  Is  in  their  memory  and  in  their  name^,  as 
well  As  in  the  sense  of  remembering  your  dear  ones  now  departed,  that  we 

ask  you  to  help  and  support  this  worthy  consrregatlon ; we,  more  than  any- 

rvo_ 

*fcJafcsr  else,  must  pertinue  to  be  a family,  a unity,  a totality  and  we  can 

fco/viAC  d^JJ^ 

יחה  y -aLiroiiiuli  jh  . tiilrj  aijO  if  you  are  willing  to  help  end  support  us  in  our 
noble  endeavors.  We  hav^  job  to  do,  we  must  protect  and  inspire  our  fa- 
mlly,  we  ought  to  be  known  far  and  wide  as  a support  to  our  people  In  time 
of  need^and  for  this  heritage  which  we  want  to  leave  as  a religious  family, 
we  need  your  help,  your  cooperation,  your  detlrmlned  effort  to  make  our"*^^^ 

way  offloeHi  and  safe.  Help  us  then  as  you  remember  yOur  own,  and  our  two ^ 
^mllles  shall  be  source^ of  credit  and  honor  at  tnls  festive  season  of 

Pm,  Ic'  \yCA  J. -t'x  . 


Heb.  Tab.,  8th  day  Pesach;  Tuesd,  Kay  2,  196? 


"THE  PASSOVER  PLOT"  by  Uuijh  Schonfield. 

^ Friends,  it  nii^Jit  appear  stran^^e  to  some  that  at  ti^s  festival  season  of 

the  year,  one  of  our  most  tneanintiful , we  would  concern  ourselves  \Vth  book 
which  ciociXs  with  th©  fif^iir©  of  J©sns«  Üiit ! of  courso!  just  th©  opoosit©  is 
tru©  for  if  any  one  pcjrson  is  linked  with  this  holiday  observance  it  is  this 
historical  fi^pire  whom  non-Jews  varioiisly  interpret  as  Deity,  or  the  son 
God  or  merely  as  one  in  a line  of  great  prophetic  figures  ,^ho  diie  to  their 

insight  touched  the  realm  of  the  Divine.  Jesus,  it  must  be  remem- 
. ..  . 


bered  was  born,  lived  and  died  as  a Jew;  the  religion  wlk)ch  oan^tif ied  him 
was  a much  later  phenomenon.  This  man,  then,  who  was  part  of  our  collective 
ancestry,  came  to  Jerusalem  to  ]>ay  his  homage  as  he  was  supposed  to  do•  j^cord- 
ing  to  the  Diblical  injunction  all  males  were  to  come  to  the  Sanctixary 

in  Jerusalem  three  times  a year:  on  Pesaclx,  Shevxioth  and  on  Succos.  ][as  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  pilgrimage  associated  with  .these  thiree  festiv- 
al  occasions,  ■t-heoe(  three  are  known  as  the  "pilgrimage  festivals"/  His  last 


al  occasions,  ■t-heoe(  three  are  known  as  the  "pilgrimage  festivals"/  His  last 

'4 

supper  was,  of  course,  the  Seder  which  he  celebrated,  as  we  do,  together  with 
his  most  intimate  friends.  The  bread  he  broke  there  mid  which  has  become  the 
wafer  in  Xianity,  w«־s  our  ^־bitzoh;  the  wine  he^rank  aiii(  which  now  has  become 
. a portion  of  the  Mass,  is  the  verylwine  ^yrnbo-lism  i^^-wh-ich-t^  engage-.  These 
^ud  many  other  si  mil ar i ties  and  parallels  exist  unto  this  ve  ry  day;  every  alert 
f,nd  knowing  Jew  understands  this,  appreciates  the  setting  and  realizes  that 
not  until  the  year  G.E,  was  the  division  of  dating  between  Easter  and 

Passover  made  final,  Up  to  that  time^  those  fiates  c11v?ays  coincided^  as  they 
must  out  of  historical  oigni f i re-e , and  only  after  the  Council  of  N1  cea  was 


must  out  of  historical  oigni f 1 y and  only  after  the  Council  of  Nicea  was 

the  division  sharply  and  definitively  drawn  for  all  time.  As  a consequence, 
in  the  light  of  these  known  facts,  the  book  xinder  review.  Dr,  Hugh  J.  Schon- 
fielfl’s  "The  Passover  Plot"  is  of  little  conseiiuence  to  the  Jew;  as  a matter 
of  personal  judgement,  it  is  not  a particularly  good  book,  does  not  aff'ect 
the  Jew^  and  adds  very  little  to  the  knowledge  we  already  have.  Nevertheless, 
the  subject  matter,  indeed  its  very  title,  entitles  it  to  cor1siderati<xn  at  this 
time  of  year. 

The  situation  is  quite  different,  however,  at  iifj  other  extreme  of  the  spec 


ii 


trum.  For  the  Xian,  this  book  is  an  outrage  and  its  thesis  has  been  denounced 
by  all  leading  Gentile  scholars  and  clergymen,  especially  those  with  more  or 
less  fiindament ali st  leanings,  ^he  reason  is  obvious;  the  book  attempts  to 


illustrate  and 


that  Jesus  was  a mere  mortal,  like  each  and  .every  one  of 

us;  indeed,  that  the  plot  under  discussion  was  no  more  than/^the  rigu4-1.  of  tlirr 

s^it himself,  in  a time  of  great  national  need,  as  a salvation  figtire 

Jesus,  Schonfield  maintains,  planned  each  ;md  every  step  of  his  pilgrimage  for 

heightened  political  effect,  he  drarritfUiPtized  and  pl;mned  each  and  every  inci- 

dent  later  to  be  recalled, and  he  so  chose  to  conduct  himself  that  he  would  be 

nailed  to  the  cross . yearly  «j**׳  Friday  aft  ernoon^  wi  th  just  enough  time  to 

^•יייי 

make  tlie  incident  look  real^  because  he  knew  that  according  to  Jewish  law 

, . , , _ 1^  j ׳•pi.  , 


*K7 


חוודוו ן II PI  I n~Trrl  nntiiiir  of 


conspiracy  was  tte=£SPfft  that  w h»  le^^^ooked  dead  on  the  cross,  having  been 
. a dr^j»  a Homan  soldier  just  to  make  sure  1 1 1 a t all  vii.  tiiiia 


ance  into  his  side 


/ 

;,l^hrust  a 1 


Q.1«o.׳joes>  were-d e4־Kl- w-i^la  ,iJip  Sabbath  apprqarbi^ , 
and  by  this  action  killed  liim.  As  a consequence,  the  tales  of  his  miraculoxxs 
uprising  and  entry  into  Heaven  took  on  adiled  meaning  and  significance  for  now 
he  was  really  dexui;  in  the  days,  months  and  year?|to  come  during  which  time  his 
disciples  spread  the  word  that  he  "had  risen"  this  proved  to  be  the  deciding 
factor.  a«Tl  ^ new  cxilt^at  first  awd  then, in  years  to  come,  a new  geligion.  ax^^-tw!■• 
These  pcjints  the  substance  of  Schonfield' s "plot"  and  as  they  sound 

slender  here  in  our  discxxssion  they  soxind  even  more  vague  in  the  light  of 
true  critical  analysis.  Of  course,  in  one  context,  Schonfield' s book  does 
a service:  namely,  he  recaptures  for  us  the  national  indignities  suffered  by 
our  ancestors  approximately  21  or  2200  years  ago.  He  takes  us  back  to  the 
strxiggles  of  the  Maccabbees  and  the  sxibsequent  “asmonean  dynasty,  he  tells 
of  their  trixamphs  and  failxxres,  he  records  their  downfall  and  finally  the 
subjugation  of  all  the  land  of  Judea  under  the  risiixg  flag  of  the  Homan  Km- 
pire.  Historically,  in  many  ways,  he  is  sound  but  there  his  expertise  ends. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  added.  Dr.  Schonfield  is  little  knoxvn  in 


this  country.  “e  i־  a Jew,  was  born  a״<t  lives  now  in  bondon  and  was  edtmat- 
ed  at  Olassow.  We  are  told  that  he  has  been  a New  Testatt1ej.t  scholar  for  the 
past  forty  years  but  where  he  now  teaches  and  other  facts  concerning  his  life 
or  his  credentials  are  altofiether  va,,־ue.  In  .,hort,  one  can  ^t  judRe  the 
level  of  his  ac^nplishinents  ״orchis  criteria  as  ״Scholar ;^s  a ״rntter-of 
personal  dislike,  I would  not- be  happy  with  ־^Aan,  espe  cl 1 ־r1y.׳^Jew , who 
has  tln^^erity  to  tra.^te  the  Oospels ^call  his  ef^  '■The  Authentja:^ 
New/^Mtament".  To  rK|/^uch  self-esteo1y<s  self-defo^nR.  ^ ^ 

He  that  as  it  may,  the  problem  ,:oes  deeper  than  this.  ׳The  country  was 
in  need  of  a stronR,  even  authoritarian,  flßure  so  that  the  people  ml,־ht 
pull  themselves  toRether  in  order  to  endure  the  trials  of  Korn״״  s.w(j״Gati״n 
or,  as  they  later  did,  to  rebel  aßainst  their  foreiRU  oppressors.  But  that 
Jesus  elected  himself  out  of^«*  necessity  and  because  of  the  signs 

he  was  familiar  with  since  childhood^appearji  unsubstantiated  <«^  the  con- 
text  of  the  volume.  Indeed,  w«  might  ask  the  embarrasing  question  posed  by 
Schonfield's  hook  but  never  actually  asked:  if  ־'esus  was  indeed  the  messianic 
figure  for  which  all  of  Israel  yearned  at  that  tine  of  cruelty  ad  hardship, 
why  the  need  for  such  dramj^atc  effects  and  why  ^ the  n»•״  for  such  elaborate 
preparations?  The  very  nature  of  his  cause,  with  the  help  of  ״od,  would  have 
made  bis  mission  meaningful  to  the  people:  the  fact  that  he  worke.l  out  a 
"plot"  to  assure  his  position  merely  cheapens  the  entire  episode.  But  even 
this  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  matter.  What  really  concerns  the  non- 
Jewish  scholars,  authors  :md  clergymen  of  all  deaminations  of  every  persualJs 
i״n  . II  Ml  ■•inn  f-  1־־  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  author 

to  depict  Jesus  as  ״*,rely  another  figure,  a human  being^  and  thus  stripping 
him  of  all  the  elements  of  divinity.  This,  from  the  Xian  point  of  view,  can 
not  be  tolerated  u.uler  ey  circumstances  and  here  the  issue  is  Joined.  T״ 
the  devout  Xl־m,  ^esus  is  synonymous  with  God:  at  the  very  least  the  son  of 


. That  is  the  whole  mix 


God  but  the  fact  that  he  is  divine  is  never 


of  the  faith:  Jesus  must »יי'״׳ ' ׳* ״ ‘יי־־‘ " '־י » ^ ־׳ 

when  the  mortal  prays  to  him,  he  can  intercede  in  his  behalf,  the  issues  of 


,״ivatl״״  and  atonement  are  very  real  Just  because  he  bodily  ascended  into 
Heaven, 


a,ui  the  entire  Xian  relidi״״  collapses.  This,  ofeonrse,  is  a point  vt  of  view 
difficult  to  understand  for  the  Jew!  we  havejno  comparable  situation.  Take 
away  from  Judaism  either  Moses,  or  Abraham  or  Aa^on  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
of  the  (;reat  men  who  have  shaped  the  *Vtacter  of  our  faith  ,+ the  end  result 


for  we  are  not  bound  by  any 


is  still  the  Stine;  Judaism  survives 


such  individual  nor  his  specific  teachinj:  nor  his  special  placd  in  our  historj; 

It  is  a problem  the  Xian  already  faced  at  the  time  when  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  were  recovered,  and  this  is  another  phasejof  antique  scholarship  with 
Which  ״r.  Schonfield  has  dealt.  I״  the  Scrolls,  the  ״Teacher  of  l.iehteous- 
ness״  suspiciously  like  Jesus,  even  some  of  the  teachings  were  the 

same.  Uut  the  Xi־m  could  not  accept  this  historically  norSlotionally  for 

if  two  men  of  the  same  temperament,  teaching,  ideology  and  humanity  had  exist: 
ed  (indeed  if  several  such  men  had  lived  as  the  Scrolls  implied)  then  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus  would  forever  be  lost.  Theologically,  it  would  be,  and 
was,  an  unthinkable  si  t״atio״r^/^.hcrmore , it  l^a  wrong  appr^,  it  s^s 


י into  the  th״^^ patterns  oyx<״׳ple  who  li^l^lOO  ye^ago, 

oes.  bf  ,Aitt  earthly  use  l^lt,  I ask,  fk^ts  to  be^ld 

thinklT^t  any  one  pabular  time,  d^s  impossi^e  and  not 

mpti^i;  to  practice  qi^choanalysi s^er  a two  tho/sand  year 

There  are,  also,  a number  of  errors.  For  example,  the  author 

cites  th.at  the  paschal  lamb  was  "the  chief  symbol  of  the  feast״,  this  is  in- 

correct,  it  was  airways  the  Matzoh.  “e  says  that  the  rising  of  Lazarus  from 

the  grave  was  sign  «nough  to  convince  the  peorle  but  this  was  already  ac״m- 

pushed  by  Elijah  who  also  raised  someone  from  the  dead  and,  therefore,  “,esus 

did  not  accomplish  a miracle  to  which  the  Jewd  had  not  already  been  witnesses, 

-rtere  are  also  several  startling  propositions  which  hinge  dtectly  on  the  de- 

^41  4-1  ״ ^ ^ those  very  statements  are  ujid ocunent ed 

velopment  of  the  theme  i)1;t  ״«r-  x!r  tnese  vex  נ' 

4-1  mtx '4T1  ר (•  s s facts  are  siibstant iatod  by  end  — 

altlioucli  in  other  places  the  most  meaninßiess  lati,?. 


Thus,  for  example,  he  cites 


less  footnotes 


V 


the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  oxpectiii{;  a Warrior  ^'^essiah  and  rejected  »Jesus  be- 
cause  he  was  a nan  of  peace  but  no  scholarly  evidence  is  presented  for  s broad 
an  assumption. 

In  sliort,  and  in  conclusion,  this  type  of  mialysis  cWgo  on  and  on  but  lit 
would  hardly  serve  a useful  purpose.  In  my  judgemcint  , the  book  is  no  more 
than  a sensationalist  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  men;  the  theme  is  unique  btit 
the  plot  of  the  as  well  as  of  tli  e author,  fail.  If  anything  at  all,  the 

volume  pinpoints  the  brilliant  background  of  our  own  fafh  : that  we  neither 
have  nor  need  any  mystique,  that  ,^e  are  governed  and  ruled  by  reason' ng,  think- 


ing  and  logic,  that  ours  is  a faith  which  demands  the  utmost  of  every  man's 
■ftji  \ 

potential^  ;***d  VcTim^s 

ment  or^appeal  to  a semi-divine  figurehead.  As  far  as  we  are  C(1ncerned,  there 


^not  permit  laä*1־  peace  of  iriind  by  meims  of  a vicarious  atone- 


is  only  Oaie  Hod  as  expressed  in  the  Shema;  He,  at  tliis  season  of  the  year, 
brought  us  out  of  the  land  of  ICgypt , transformed  the  !l^ive  into  a free  man,  and 


at  p iirl  ]יין‘ 


enufibled  us  to  such  a degree  that  He  gave  us  His  Haw,  The  fact  th 


4jL>9« 


plJtyßH  a part  in  this  process  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  of  no  conse- 
•־  '*W/O-v 


be 


quence,  Therc'in  lies|y?Wfe  difference  between  Judaism  and  Xi ani ty » Jyt  this 

season  of  the  year  particiilarly , keeping  all  aiitecedents  in  mind,  one  can  not 
help  but  be  proud  of  being  a Jew, 

Amen , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday,  April  28,  19^7• 
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RJA:  SPRING  VALLEY. 


INTRO 

A General 

1 delighted  to  be  here,  er  joyed  gd  breakfast;  usually 
town  pass  through,  gd  to  see  how  nice  t qll  Is. 

2 pleased  also  to  visit  wth  friend  LOU;  known  eaoh 
other  since  student  days  & always  good  to  see  him. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 knowing  of  suburb's  rep  for  being  contemporary,  sur 
you  all  read  Malaraud's  ״The  Fixer”,  one  of  very  gd 
bks  of  past  sev.  yrs  In  area  of  fiction 

2 ths  not  a bk  revldw  but  wish  to  state  my  apprec  of 
It  not  for  sake  of  argumentation  but  for  nurpose 

of  explaining  why  & for  what  purpose  we  are  here  no! 

3 one  central  theme,  In  1st  part,  of  bk:  dlsassoclatl 

BODY 

A FIXER 

1 all  in  beginning  a process  of  dlsassoclatlon : 

Ivs  dismal  village 

rejects  rel  of  father-in-law 
rejects  Gd  as  personal  force  In  his  life 
loses/throws  oberboard  his  phylacteries 
consciously  moves  away  frm  J area  In  Kiev 
hides  J Identity  In  relationship  with  others 
desires  freedom  of  America 

2 only  later,  thrcu  prison  & personal  Affliction,  whi! 
awaiting  trial.  Identity  comes  to  fore  although 

3 not  nec  as  Jew  but  as  human  being  of  worth  in  all 
his  noblillty  of  spirit  and  mind 

4 story  not  partlc  appllc  to  you  & me  re  ritual  murdr 
altho  Nalamud  did  want  to  use  Jacob  Bok  as  symbol  o 
J suff 

5 yet,  there  Is  a narallel  re  process  of  disassoclatn 

B CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 

1 don't  khow  situation  »e  Spring  V but  do  know  re  NY 

2 mixed  m on  Increase,  lack  of  affil,  BM  end  of  ed ; 
masses  not  involved,  Syn  attend  pitiful;  for  hollda 
most  are  In  Catskills,  J practices  & customs  are 
more  often  than  not  a disgrace  rather  than  dlPcnifid 
noble  and  sacred  expressions  of  ancient  belief. 

3 people  not  Interested  in  Judaism:  dijisassoclation ! 

C UNION 

1 here  UNION  comes  into  focus;  serves  as  author  symbl 
גוnlfying  force.  Inspiring  power  to  link  us  one  to 
the  other  here  In  US  A tjjrough  World  Union  all  ovr. 

2 UNTC;N  spks  to  & for  us  while  we  dlsorgan  ׳%  diffuse 
In  terms  of  our  energies  ^ while  sometimes  In  hon- 
est  dlff  of  opinion  with  UNION 

3 here  one  source  of  centrality  which  cuts  through 


ii 

aטarchy  of  disassoc  to  ser•  as  light  1מ  darkless 
to  whlch^e  oaH--G0ffl«  t©-  f iTJd  Wל « / ״ י 04^■ > ׳  t,,. 

4 st^eטgth,  solace,  comfort,  power  Sc  brotherhood. 

5 UNION  does  rot  have  all  arswers  but  ore  story  lllust 
mar  walk  Ir  forest  & lost;  sees  light;  meets  mar:  dc 
you  krow  way  0l?t7  rol  but  dor't  go  way  I've  come. 
Together  we  will  make  our  way. 

6 HOW?  new  corg,  educ  tasks,  HUC-JI'l,Syr  activ,  Syr 
admlrstratlcr , Yth  camps,  TV,  Wash  DC,  etc^^ 

7 In  short.  Union  tells  /*  mc 

do  NOT  disassoc  yrself  bee.  we,  top-ether,  have  söme- 
thlrp:  to  _^lve  to  others  <S:,lst,  to  ourselves  Ir  terms 
of  survival  as  reople  and  as  Jews. 

C O^HKANY 

1 gd  to  know  this,  that  such  org  exists  bee  I frra  cul- 
ture  where  not  available:  Germany. 

2 had  same  disassoc  but  Hitler  to  4th  generation  5:  we 

•>'_had  no  central  rallying  force  except  1 man:  Baeck. 

3 use  thls^example  not  bee  of  parallel,  not  literal^ 
bt  point  Is  same:  we  have  here  a. central  body  of  au- 
thorlty  Sc  we  must  support  it  bec'^^for  our  own  good. 

4 our  org  Is  a force  for  mutual  strength  & that  Is  whj 
I am  here,  to  ask  you  to  help  in  Its  support. 

CCMCLU3I0N  ־- 

A GENE HAL 

1 lin  short,  if  we  want  survival  for  ourselves  & for 
our  kids,  no  choice;  WE  lyiUST 

2 surely,  disagree  with  UNION  at  times,  (I  do)  but  th 
larger  overall  source  of  unLÄA׳  overcomes  persn  strif 

3 we  do  not  ask  too  much;  only  that  you  meet  yr  persnl 
moral  obligations  to  natl  body  as  you  do  to  yr  Syn. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Imagine,  If  you  give  but  |25  fr  yr,  less  than  ^0^  a 
wk,  less  than  1 pack  of  clgs,  less  than  Ice-crm  fr 
kids  and  amounts  will  last  a lot  longer! 

2 do  yrseljP  a favor:  give  generously  for  sake  of  us 
all  "and  fr  sake  of  those  who  come  after  us. 

3 don't  disassociate  yrselves  from  Jud  5c  what  11^  re- 
presents;  heed  trad  in  Junction  :“)ip  *o  ׳ •יי * א ן 

^ and  make  yr  contrib  something  worthwhile  & one  Clvep 
with  love  In  yr  hearts  and  with  purpose  of  mind 9 ' 

5 usually  end  sermon  with  "Amen"  but  In  anticipation 

of  gift  I kna^  you  will  generously  give,  lot  ms 
close  by  a most  heartfelt  Sc  sine  ere ''Thank  yop 

Sunday  A.M,  SPRING  VALLEY,  April  9,  196? 
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Rabbi  Lehman,  Cantor  Ehrenber״,  Officers,  Members  of  the  Congregation, 
and  friends. 

Our  Congregation,  which  was  founded  in  1906,  has  been  in  this  neighborhood 
more  than  60  years.  During  all  these  years  our  Temple  has  been  part  of 
this  coLimunity.  Our  Bulletin  proclaims  in  it's  masthead  that  this  is 

"(quote)  a PRCGrtESSI\TS  CCI.5.1DNITY  CE^^TEli  ." 

In  recent  years,  it  is  true,  a large  number  of  our  members  have 
moved  away  from  this  area,  but  our  Temple  is  still  here.  Me  are  still 
a part  of  our  immediate  surroundings.  And  even  if  we  move  from  here  further 
uptoim  or  to  the  suburbs,  we  still  retain  our  membership  in  this  congregation. 
We  should  realize  that  all  the  problems  we  encounter  here  go  with  us. 

The  City  and  the  Suburbs  have  many  issues  in  common.  The  problems  we  encounter 
here  are  everyivhere:  Schools  for  our  youngsters.  Housing,  Safety,  Police 
Protection,  Sanitation,  Aie-and  Water-  pollution.  Water  shortage.  Traffic, 

Zoning,  Crime,  and  others. 

About  7 years  ago,  a group  of  neighbors  fron  our  area  met  to  attack 
these  problems,  not  only  to  keep  the  area  from  de4^et40דrntien,  but  to  mane 
this  community  a better  place  to  live  and  work  in,  and  a better  place  to 
raise  children.  In  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  Uiverside-Edgecombe 
Neighborhood  Association,  or  short  RENA,  was  fomed.Four  men  from 
our  Temple,  members  of  our  ^•־ 

important  and  difficult  task.'^n  the  few  short  years  it  has  been  in 
existence, R ENA  has  sho™  itself  to  be  a dyneuüic  organization  working 
for  the  bettemient  of  our  community.  For  example: 

In  Education:  Two  years  ago  we  were  able  to  halt  half-day  sessions  in 

Public  schools,  and  assured  the  youngstei's  in  our  area  of  a fuil  day  s 
attendance  at  school.  At  this  time  we  are  attempting  to  raise  the  shockingly 
low  reading  level  of  the  youngsters  attending  the  schools  in  this  area. 
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In  ilousin-^;  - U S N A operates  a housin^,  ciiuic  vhich  is  open  every  x'hursclay 
evening.  Here  people  can  co:״־e  v/ith  their  problems,  -״eat,  liot  Vi'ater,  raiutin;■ 
a.s.o.  IVe  try  to  assist  people  in  their  dif !"iculties,  and  help  to  secure 
proper  1 avenforcemeat  to  assure  our  neighbors  of  decent  1 ivingconditious. 
b־e  are  actively  engaged  in  planning  for  future  housing,  iv-hich  is  recogiaized 
by  our  City  Administration. 

Police  ri'otection ; Cur  Coinmunity  Services  Comaittee  is  open  for  complaints 
and  suggestions  every  Thursday  evening.  As  a direct  result  of  a delegation 
to  the  30th  Police  Precinct,  led  by  IlSNA  on  November  19th,  IGGb,  2S  more 
foot-patrolmen  have  been  assigned  to  this  area  on  a permanent  basis. 

Only  last  week,  during  a meeting  vith  representatives  64־  the  Police  Comm1s^U)ner 
we  made  it  kno-vm  that  we  demand  more  police  protection,  in  our  area. 
y^.)  Safety  and  Sanitationi  V/e  are  concerned  with  sanitation^  and  insist 
on  clean  streets,  brighter  street  lights,  and  additional  traf lie  lights, 
where  needed. 

^ Library;  A few  years  ago,  thw  V/ashington  heights  Branch  Library  cut  it's 
services,  and  a rumor  was  heard,  that  closing  of  this  much  needed  Library 
was  contemplated.  Back  in  1S62,  a group  of  our  people  got  together,  and 
after  two  years  of  ca:r.paigning,  finally  obtained  from  the  former  city- 
administration  the  promise  of  a new  Library  Building.  Although  the  new 
Library  has  not  yet  been  built,  the  existing  Library  has  been  renovated. 

Parks;’  Cur  beautiful  and  scenic  Parks  are  neglected.  Sometime  ago,  we 

met  with  Parks  Commissioner  Thomas  P.F.  !loving,  and  Coraiuissioner  alinor  o. 

Guggenheimer,  of  the  New  York  City  ilaniiing  Board,  and  showed  them  the  Parxs 

in  our  area  and  their  potentials.  Y/e  started  a campaign  to  save  kiverside 

Drive  Park  between  the  Drive  and  the  Hudson  River,  from  being  walleu  in 

by  a barrier  of  highrise  apartment  buildings.  The  Board  of  Estimate,  on 

ray  10th,  last  year,  voted  in  our  favor  to  preserve  this  park.  At  the  sa1.1e 

Thrift 


the  Board  of  Estimate  ai^proved  fluids  to  rehabilitate  Ilighbridge  Park,  vhich  inins 
from  155th  street  to  Dyckiaan  street. 

JK)  Air  Pollution;  R E K A spearheaded  the  drive  against  Air  Pollution  for 
the  entire  city,  and  this  area  was  proclaimed  a test  area.  Y/e  also  were 
called  upon  by  other  communities  to  help  in  the  fight  against  water— pollution. 

These  are  some  of  R E NA’s  activities.  h׳hat  does  all  this  have  to  do 
with  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle? 

1.1  embers  of  the  Temple  were  instrumental  in  launching  this 
worthwhile  community  organization,  — however,  there  has  been  a singular 
lack  of  support  and  interest  from  our  membership  since  then. 

Some  of  you  will  say:  I do  not  live  here  anymore;  it  is  none  of  my  business. 

But  I contend  that  it  is.  — No  man  is  an  island. — One  can  not  expect 
the  advantages  of  belonging,  while  shirking  the  responsibilities  incu::*bent 

upon  him. 

V/e  as  Jews,  have  roots  extending  back  to  the  beginnings  of  recorded 
history.  During  the  course  of  centuries  great  events  took  place,  many 
great  men,  people  and  philosophies  have  come  and  gone,  — but  we, 
inspite  of  numerous  progroms  and  other  foimis  of  persecution,  we  and  our 

heritage  have  survived.  Why? I am  sure  we  all  have  wondered  about  this 

at  one  time  or  another.  V.׳e  believe  in  one  God.  We  claim  to  be  the  chosen 
people  of  this  One  God,  who  is  the  God  of  all  people.  Does  this  not  imply 
a task  for  us?  Our  Ten  Commandments,  today,  are  the^guidel ines 
accepted  by  most  people  all  over  the  world.  Most  nations*  constitutions 
are  based  on  these  laws.  Cur  laws,  our  THGRA,  was  way  ahead  of  it's  time, 
bringing  into  this  world  ideas  of  social  justice  and  social  responsibility. 

For  example  - Exodus  21  - freeing  slaves  after  7 years  of  bondage. 

Or  the  4th  commandment  about  keeping  the  sabbath.  It  is  written:  'On  this 
day  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates." 


The  strangers  and  servants  this  refers  to,  I a:•  sure,  irere  not  Jev/s. 

This  should  teach  us  concom  about  our  fellov.־׳  luen. 

ye  have  to  question  ourselves  honestly,  do  ve  live  up  to  our 
tradition  of  comnituient  to  our  fellow  men?  yhat  does  being  a Jew  demand 
of  US'?  Can  we  stay  apart  from  the  world  around  us?  \ve  are  Part  of  the 

universe  we  live  in. 

As  the  Prophet  Isaiah  tought  us:  Our  la:7s  are  given  to  us  ior  the  uhole 
«rid.  Therefore,  if  Ban  has  to  be  good,  I feel  as  Je«  « have  to  be  better. 

This  brings  to  mind  a saying  out  of  the  Pirke’y  Avohs: 

Babbi  Tarphon  said;  "It  is  not  thy  duty  to  complete  the  work,  but  neither 

art  thou  free  to  desist  from  it." 

We  have  a responsibility.  Each  of  us  has  to  do  his  part.  We  live  in  a 

f•/(!  1/4  L 

deaecracy.  We  enjoy  «ich  deDond  duties.  - 1־  it  not  right  that  ue 

vili  be  held  accountable  by  the  generations  «0  cocie  after  us! 

We  can  not  state:  ■W.e  had 

"We  were  not  consulted."  Same  people  claim^j(  they  do  not 

These  are  all  excuses!  Let  us  live  up  to  our  tradition  and  heritage. 
We,  the  Temple,  have  a responsibility  to  the  community.  Don't  let  us  shirk 
this  responsibility  with  excuses.  -That  is  our  responsibility  as  affiliate 
groups  - Men's  Club,  Sisterhood,  Parents  Association,  and  Mr.  & Mrs.  Group, 
because  we  are  at  one  with  our  congregation,  and  therefore  we  are  at  one 
with  the  community.  The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  must  represent  the  best  in  terms 
of  our  tradition,  in  the  involvement  with  the  coirmiunity. 

As  Babbi  Tarphon  said;  "We  might  not  complete  the  work,  but  neither 
have  we  the  right  to  desist  from  it." 


Thank  you! 


BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS . 


IISiTKOUUCTIUN 

A GENERAl.  , 

1 name  of  bk  derives  from  that  tribe  of  people  of  -^s 
who  used  to  minister  at  alta^*•  ^•^*e  Levites 

2 bee.  ths  book  deals  almost  exclusively  with  task 
of  priesi.s  according  to  ancient  usage  & practice, 

3 in  many  ways,  bk  no  longer  valid  & certainly 0ו נ 
longer  applicable  excejit  for  isolated  obs  & pblig. 

4 bee.  no  j>riesthood,  no  sac,  no  L(jvites 

3  but,  when  people  dispersed,  children  begar^their 

study  of  torah,  not  wi^b  Oen,  but  with  Levitxeus 
in  order  to  be  ready,  !!repared,  when  Temple,  sac, 
land  and  priestliood  rel)0rn  & reiais tailed . 

B SPECIFIC  ^ . t, 

1 have  no  real  date  for  authorship  of  this  bk ; some 

of  material  ver>/ancient  & other  is  very  late 

2 all,  however,  forms  basis  of  rel.  observance  f , 
in  a strange  procedure.  Lev.  tells  us  exactly  wha 
is  to  be  done  and  when  and  even  1ך0ו^, 

3 BUT;  never  tells  us  "why"  tliese  things  are  to 0 נ 
done.  One  simply  does  but  no  reason,  explanation! 

4 bk  is  divided  into  27  chapts  consisting  of  3 sects 

BODY 

A SACRIFICE 

1 these  sacrifices  cover  quite  a few  chapts  and  con- 
tain  specific  instructions  for  the  priest  who  is 
officiating 

2 for  example;  burnt  offering,  peace,  sin,  guilt  oil 
first  the  laws  referring  to  these  various  aacrif. 
and  then  the  ritual  instructions|to  the  priest. 

3 t!1e  instructions  are  so  exact  tliat  one  can  almost 
picture  the  ritual  itself;  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  sac  ec  the  ritual  of  sac  often  overlap  leaeJs  us 
to  suיזpose  that  these  are  2 diff  versions  of  same 
aspect  of  religious  <h1ty 

4 thus,  one  miglit  be  earlier  or  later|\tl1an  ottier  in 
terms  of  its  wri t ini^jfrorn  point  of  view  of  date. 

5 never t !;e le s s , all  is  written  down 

B PRIESTllUUD 

1 this  second  Inrge  section  of  bk  of  Levitmeus  and 
deals  in  great  detail  with  person  of  priiest. 

2 for  example;  his  consecration,  his  installation, 
that  which  is  clean  and  unclean  as  far  as  priest 
people  are  concerned;  cleanliness  of  men  but  par- 
ticularly  of  women;  cleanliness  from  desease  with 
partic,  reference  to  leprosy 

3 life  of  priest,  therefore,  well  regulated;  ‘ ״ !*י‘‘f 

kept  .sep ־ ״  apart ״ ״  purpose  f״r,  ״fficiat 

at  alter,  he  was  something  special  & holy. 


& 


13k  of  Leviticus  (con't), 

נ HOLINESS 

1 this  forms  last  portion  of  bk  of  Lev  and  deals  with 
sacred  matters  and  practice  entirely 

2 this  section  is  a^^ain  subdivided  into  thr(‘e  levels 
of  concern  as  Holiness,  in  lar^e  sense,  affects 
man's  relationship  to  Od , relationship  to  fellow 
man  fmd  relationship  to  Holy  Land. 

3 in  first  instance,  sy>eak  of  Yom  Kippur  not  as  we 
know  it  but  at  lenst  with  genesis  of  idea 

4 second  phase  refers  to  man  having  to  make  peace  wth 
his  fellow  inan  so  that  holiness  of  his  ret[jtionsh.p 
to  Gd  is  not  impaire<i 

5 finally,  the־״'e  is  the  redemption  of  the  land  to  be 
considered,  ih  not  just  land  in  xp«  general  sense 
hit  in  s1>ecific  ref.  to  Israel  to  land  which  peopl 
w^irk,  make  their  home,  ,.,here  poor  derive  food  and 
״,here  persecuted  derive  sancttiary;  all  re  HolLness 

CUNCl.USION 

A GENEHAlv 

1 this  tlien  is  three  fold  divi^sion 
^ac , Paries t an<i  “oliness 

2 it  all  relates  to  our  ancestry  .and 
to  a time  which  used  to  be  but  now 

3 in  final  an.alysis,  it  bespeaks  a tine  when  rel,  w.a. 
integral  part  of  our  trad  and  when  rel  was  = to  11 
of  each  individual  human  lieing  part  of  comm  of  Isr 

B SPE(;IFIC  , 

1 no  longer  that  way,  unfortunately  so.  While  we  do 
not  seek  return  to  sac.  the  dev,  ded  and  purpose  o 
people  in  those  t lines  much  to  be  admired, 

2 no  substitue  for  our  own  time  and  that  is  why  we 
must  adhere  to  etliical  teach  of  Judaism  not  just  1 
loose,  casual  maruier  but  with  all  heart,  tn  & soul 

3 if  that  tiQj ms  closer  to  heritage  of  past,  we  shal 
be  fit  to  meet  future  with  Love  & with  honor, 

AMEN. 


of  Levitmcus: 

our  heritage; 
obsolete 


April  1,  19^7 


Sat . A. M. , 


Heb . Tab . , 


YOUNG  MEN'S  & YOUNG  WOMEN'S  HEBREW  ASSOCIATION 

OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  & INWOOD 


This  letter  is  in  reference  to  the  planning  meeting  on 
narcotics  held  on  V/cdncsday,  February  22,  at  the  Y.  At  the 
meeting,  many  ideas  were  discussed  about  the  forum  on  narcotics 
to  be  held  on  Sunday,  April  2,  1967  at  1:30  P.M.  in  the  Y 
audi tori  urn. 

Besides  setting  the  date  for  the  forum,  the  structure  of 
the  meeting  was  also  agreed  upon. 

A.  There  will  be  a main  speaker  from  the  Board  of 
Health. 

B.  A panel  discussion  will  ensue.  The  panel  will 
consist  of: 

1)  A group  of  teen-agers  from  the  Y 

2)  A group  of  parents 

3)  Rabbi  Lehman 

4)  Father  HcHale 

5)  Mr,  Bongho  Cha 

The  panelists  v/i  1 1 present  their  views  and  ask  relevant 
questions  of  each  other. 

'C.  The  last  hour  will  be  a question  and  discussion  period. 

The  following  types  of  questions  have  been  raised  for 
di scuss i on: 

1.  Why  do  teen-agers  use  marijuana? 

2.  Vihat  arc  their  motives? 

3.  How  do  we  help  parents  deal  with  the  problem? 

4.  How  can  addicts  be  treated? 
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March  13;  19^7 


It  was  also  decided  that  admission  to  the  forum  will 
be  1 imi ted  to  approximately  150  teenagers  and  invited  parents. 

Please  call  me  at  L0.96200־־־  on  \7ednesday  or  Thursday 
evening  of  this  week  and  tell  me  how  you  want  to  participate. 

Sincerely, 

Marc  Kunzweiler 

MK;cpc 

Dear  Rabbi  Lehman: 

1 AM  ENCLOSING  TWENTY  TICKETS  AND 
FLYERS  THAT  YOU  CAN  DISTRIBUTE  IF  YOU  LIKE.  1 HAVE  TAKEN 
THE  LIBERTY  OF  PUTTING  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  FLYER. 

I WANT  TO  PERSONALLY  THANK  YOU  FOR 
HELPING  THIS  AGENCY  AND  ITS  TEEN  MEMBERS  BY  YOUR 
PARTICIPATION. 


If  I CAN  BE  OF  ANY  ASSISTANCE  TO  YOU 
ACHED  AT  THIS  NUMBER  OR  AT  HOME:  7512725־• 
Thanking  you  again, 

Sincerely  yours, 


RE 


BE 


CAN 


I 


LORRAINE  7-2637 


gatljcr  (Cliatles  f-  #c?HaIe 


91  ARDEN  STREET 
new  YORK  40,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY 

queen  of  martyrs 
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Hfl ofש m &y 
heights ח010חו050 ש 
סססשח!  ROD 


50  yf  ARS  OF  %€R\/\ce 


Sunday , April  2,1967 
ISO  pm 
U Auditcrium 

54  J^agle  Ave. 


REPRESENTATIVE  OF  MOST  TEEN- 
AGERS  RATHER  THAN  THEIR  OWN 
PERSONAL  V I EWS. 

(4)  The  AUDIENCE  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO 
PARTICIPATE  AFTER  THE  INTER- 
MISSION  BY  ASKING  RELEVANT 
QUESTIONS  DIRECTED  TO  THE 
ENTIRE  PANEL  OR  TO  ANY  OF 
ITS  MEMBERS. 

We  HOPE  YOU  FIND  THIS  FORUM  VAL- 
UABLE  AS  AN  EFFORT  TO  UNDERSTAND 
THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  ISSUES  UNDER 
D I SCUSS I ON . 


Mr  * * * * 


THE  PANEL  MEMBERS  ARE: 

A Group  of  Teenagers  Repre- 

SENTING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  Y, 


Rabbi  Robert  Lehman,  Cong. 

Hebrew  Tabernacle, 

Father  C.  McHale,  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  Martyrs, 

Mr.  Bongoh  Cha,  Caseworker 

Two  Parents  representing 
THE  Teen  Parents, 

Two  Speakers  expert  in  the  field. 
MnnERATOR:  MARC  KUNZWEILER 


ONLY  ON  OUR  TEEN  MEMBERS  AND  DIS- 
REGARDED  THE  REST  OF  OUR  COMMUNITY. 

We  THINK,  HOWEVER,  THAT  THIS  IS  A 
PROBLEM  THAT  IS  SERIOUS  AND  COMPLEX 
ENOUGH  TO  WARRANT  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  IN- 
VOLVE  AS  MANY  MEMBERS  OF  OUR  COM- 
MUNITY  AS  WE  CAN. 

We  are  ATTEMPTING  TO  MAKE  THIS  MEET- 
ING  WORTHWHILE  BY  INVOLVING  A NUMBER 
OF  EXPERTS  (though  IT  IS  PROBABLE 
THAT  THEY  WOULD  AGREE  THAT  NO  ONE  IS 
A PERFECT  EXPERT  IN  THIS  AREa)  AND 
A SMALL  ENOUGH  NUMBER  OF  PARTI  Cl- 
PANTS  SO  THAT  MEANINGFUL  COMMUN I - 
CATION  CAN  BE  HAD. 

We  have  chosen  the  form  of  the 
FORUM  BECAUSE  WE  FEEL  IT  IS  THE 
MOST  EFFECTIVE  WAY  TO  COMMUNICATE 
TO  A LARGE  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE. 

We  have  DECIDED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING 
SPECIFICS: 

(ן)  This  is  not  a debate  - we  are 
not  arguing  THE  PROS  AND  CONS 
OF  DRUG  USE. 

(2)  The  panel  represents  the  in- 

TERESTS  AND  QUESTIONS  OF  VAR- 
lOUS  GROUPS  IN  THE  Y AND  IN 
THE  COMMUNITY  AS  WELL  AS  A NUM- 
BER  OF  PROFESSIONAL  VIEWS. 

(3)  The  QUESTIONS  asked  by  the 
PANEL  MEMBERS  AND  THE  VIEWS 
EXPRESSED  ARE,  PERHAPS,  TO  BE 
DIVORCED  FROM  THE  INDIVIDUALS 
INVOLVED  - THUS  THE  TEENAGERS 
ON  THE  PANEL  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED 
TO  PRESENT  QUESTIONS  AND  VIEWS 


The  Y Board  of  Directors  and  its 

STAFF  RECOGNIZE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DRUG 
abuse  in  our  COMMUNITY  AND  ITS  POS- 
SIBLE  EFFECT  ON  THE  MEMBERS  OF  OUR 
AGENCY  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES. 


IN  1 n I o 


•ADDICTIVE  UKUUS 


COMMUNITY  REPRESENTS  A COMPLEX  PROB- 
LEM  PROBABLY  SYMPTOMATIC  OF  OTHER 
MORE  BASIC  ILLS.  ThESE  ILLS,  IT  HAS 
BEEN  SUGGESTED,  ARE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  IN  NATURE. 


We  would  like  to  make  our  position 
CLEAR.  We  view  the  use  of  drugs  and 
other  psychologically  and  physiolog- 

ICALLY  ADDICTIVE  AND  NON -ADD  I CT I V E 
SUBSTANCES  AS  SYMPTOMATIC  OF  PERSONAL 
UPSET  IN  VARYING  DEGREES. 

The  use  of  drugs  which  is  unauthor- 

I ZED  BY  medical  PERSONNEL  IS  ILLEGAL. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  basic  causes 

OF  this  SYMPTOMATIC  BEHAVIOR  HIGH- 
lighted,  understood,  and  CHANGED. 

We  would  LIKE  TO  SEE  MISINFORMATION 
AND  NON  - I N FORMAT  I ON  RELATING  TO  DRUG 
ABUSE  CHANGED  TO  A RATIONAL  UNDER- 
STANDING  OF  THE  INFORMATION  AVAIL- 
ABLE. 


We  would  like  to  make  ourselves 

AVAILABLE  TO  OUR  MEMBERSHIP  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES  AS  A PLACE  WHERE 
AID  CAN  BE  OBTAINED,  DIRECTLY  OR 
INDIRECTLY,  IF  THEY  DESIRE  SUCH 
ASS  I STANCE. 


These  are  the  reasons  behind  the 

IDEA  OF  THIS  FORUM.  WE  COULD  HAVE 
SPENT  ALL  OF  OUR  TIME  AND  ENERGY 


Moderator : 


TJIE  CIIAI^GII^G  JiULE  OF  THE  RAEI3I . 


L/  Frioiuis,  some  time  ago  the  i'^ew  York  üofirci  of  Rabbis  sponsored  a sympos- 

^ ium  on  ttie  very  subject  under  discussion  this  Sabרוath  eveninfef:  The  changing 
role  of  the  rabl)i . While  this,  of  course,  is  not  an  earthshaking  topic  of 
and  by  itself  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  ^^e  program  was  sponsored  by 
this  Particular  organization.  The  New  York  Hoard  of  Rabנןi s extends  its  in- 
fltience  throughout  the  State  although,  of  course,  it  is  centralized  in  tnir 
city;  it  counts  as  its  membersliip  more  than  800  rabliis  who  represent  the 
three  major  wings  of  contemporary  Judaism  in  addition  to  those  raVjbis  who 
are  engaged  in  organization  and  institutional  programs.  Agssir  {־•he  meeting 
}ffBLp  well  attended  for  the  other  men,  just  as  I,  probably  realized  the  unioiie 
aspect  of  organization  sponsoriiig  such  a symposium;  had  it  been  sponsored 

by  the  Association  of  Reform  Rabbis  the  mood  juid  tenor  of  be  discussion  v^ould 
surely  have  been  (juite  different.  ^t  is  the  result  of  this  sj־׳mT)0sium  or. 


at  the  very  least,  content  wliich  I v/ould  like  to  !)ring  to  yoia  this  even- 

ing  for,  as  the  role  of  the  rabbi  iai  general  has  changed  so,  of  course,  has 
my  role  undergone  a transformatioii.  Furthermore,  what  is  true  of  t!1e  rabl)i 


is  just  ^s  valid  iJi  terms  of  the  can  to ד? ף»■  ro  lolPinoongre  onal — lifo  !»4*4 

since  both  of  us  are  similarly  affected  ovir  changing  role  reflects,  of  course 
on  the  membership  and  tlie  congregation  Ave  serve.  In  short,  what  affects  us 
ultimately  lends  its  infliience  on  you. 

The  role  of  the  rabl)i , naturally,  has  i^angeil  considerably  over  the  cen- 
turies  and  tlie  factor  of  change  is  not  something  new  f)r  unifjue.  At  one  time, 
the  rabbi  was  just  as  the  name,  litcjrally  tminslated,  implies:  ”my  teacher” 
and  w!).'1t  the  rabbi  t«)Ught  was  the  tradition  of  our  faith.  Re  tought  this  to 
students  find  adiilts;  not  necessarily  as  oiie  mjglit  teach  a class  today  but 

as  a Judge  might  instruct  t!1e  listener's  in  a courtroom  as  he  renders  a de- 
cision  in  a matter  l)rougl)t  before  him  for  judgement.  Tliese  two,  teaching 
and  judging,  were  the  primary  duties  of  tlie  rabbi  in  original  conception 

of  the  profession.  Later^  however , as  t!)e  people  were  dispersed  and  the  cen- 
turies י ץassed,  the  rabbi  was  forced  to  take  on  another,  quite  different  arfca 
of  40n^y1jf:  the  people  because  of  their  Ht»m»val  from  the  center  of  Jewist) 
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life  now  had  to  trahslate  the  words  of  the  traditior  irto  the  larguage  of  thel 

־new  country;  In  short,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  the  original  Ian- 

guae־e  of  their  faith  and  herl|^ge.  This  lack  of  knowing  the  holy  tongue, 

״Hebrew”,  led  to  further  coTinllcatlcns  as  time  passed:  now  the  people  were  no 

10ng'=‘r  even  able  to  understand  the  sense  and  context  of  the  Torah.  Therefore, 

the  rabbi  became  not  only  the  translator  but^^ commentator  of  the  meaning  of 

each  verse.  Indeed,  it  was  the  word  ״commentator"  which  more  and  more  began 

to  characterize  the  official  duty  of  the  rabbi  in  the  ensuing  years  and  It  Is 

out  of  this  task  that  we  derive  the  concept  of  preaching  a sermon.  At  firsjf 

the  rabbi  spoke  to  h^^s  congregation  only  two  times  a year:  on  the  Sabbath 

pri^  to  Pesach  and  on  the  Sabbath  prior  to  Rosh  HaShono;  on  both  occasions 

he  would  remind  the  people  of  the  nature  and  relevance  of  the  holyday  as  well 

^ C~ 

as  tell  them  of  the  many,  varied  and  detailed  laws  pertaining  to  U««rm.  From 
this  twice-a-ye^  aspect  of  his  duties  the  preaching  season  was  continually  ex 
panded:  first,  for  all  of  the  holidays,  then  for  the  Torah  portions  throughout 
ifhe  year  and  finally  as  a word  of  spiritual  advice  every  week.  Of  course,  at 
^Irst  these  preaching  opportunities  were  applicable  only  to  Saturday  mornings 
but  with  the  growth  of  Reform  Judaism  first  In  Europe  and  then  in  America,  the 
preaching  was  carried  over  to  Friday  evening  as  well. 

This  situation  remained  static  as  with  rabblj^  as  Judge,  preacher  and 
teacher  until  the  19th  century.  Thereafter,  changes  came  to  pass  more  quickly 
than  Arj  all  the  earlier  centuries  combined.  The  rabbi  now  became  active  In 
the  causes  of  modern  day  society  and  his  preoccupation  with  these  new  wfforts 
beeran  to  make  Inroads  upon  his  time,  energy  and  solitude.  The  old  position 
and  structure  of  the  rabbinate  were  soon  demolished  except  within  the  iiltPa- 
orthddox  groups  who  had  not  yet  made  their  peace  with  the  new  trends  of  modem 
society.  For  the  more  !liberally  Inclined,  however,  the  outside  influences 
made  their  (presence  felt) 
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presence  felt  in  an  ever  increasin(;  crescemlo;  particularly  within  the  new- 
ness  ef  America^^The  lower  classes,  imniRrant  groups,  philanthropic  activi- 
ties,  plight  of  minorities  overseas,  America- s destiny,  mechanization  and 
industrialization,  the  slave  question  ־md  the  subsequent  war  alms^  nirrl  n-iny 

r-rc  g^-־  When  one  examines  the  newspapers  of  the  loth 

century,  as  well  as  those  of  *״day,  we  see  that  the  rabbi  is  occupied  *th 
every  question  pertinent  to  a particular  year  or  generation.  ‘״day  we  no 
,longer  speak  of  the  slave  question  but  ddal  Instead  with  narcotics,  war  on 
poverty,  housing,  segregation  and  reach^.eight  of  ^surdity  when  the  na- 
tional  ״rg.-u.izati״ns  ask  us  ^ di scus-^TTi^iTT^nlpil^ t he  proposed  changes 
in  New  York's  abortio.i  law  --"*-י'-‘  a1 ־await  Ing  an-«ui4e- 

I ^npii^iiji  -rrrrrmFTP^■■-*‘■ ־*•ס ו■■‘-  breath:  we  are  in  favui.  of  the  law 

ohaniio^  Whatever  the  cause,  we  have  a position;  Indeed,  we  liavo  gone 
far  as  to  designate  certain  Shabbosim  throughout  the  year  with  a label 
pertaining  to  the  cause  under  discussion.  kor^example : ״ace  ״elations  Sabb- 
ath,  UJA  Sabbath.  Jewish  WelfarP  Agency  Sabbath./^uid  the  like.^^ 

To  make  short  shrift  of  the  issue  we  can  say  that  rabbis^no  longer  iuday 
fulfill  the  primary  al.d  most  meaningful  functions  of  their  calling  as  was  the 
case  in  years  gone  by.  Now  we  attend  meetings , preside  over  luncheons,  are 

fulfill  the  factions  of  the  lay 

people•'^^  ״i־y  are  no  longer  capable.  I am  certain  the  the  Vi,״a  Gaon  <lid 
not  atten,i  a single״״^:וןg  of  his  Yeshiva  nor  was  ho  asked  to  le.ad  the  con- 
Gree.atl״״  in  reciting  the  Motzi  at  a bar  Mitzvi^  celebration.  And,  it  is 
not  simply  that  people  no  longer  know  how  to  say  these  v״rio״s  blessings; 
they  are  not  even  Interested!  The  father  who  did  not  bother  to  learn  the 
brochos  for  his  son's  Her  Mitzvoh  certainly  will  not  spend  the  time  in  order 
to  learn  the  brocho  for  the  wine  or  over  the  challoh.That  is  where  the  moder, 

religious  function:  to  do  what  others  should 

do,  to  officiate  at  the  imp״rt;״.t  milestones  in  a ’'׳״״'r 


r the  Sorfice  at  the  appropriate  times.  , by 


ndivicliial  male  who  is  13  year 


or  chant  the  prayers  fo 


1 


Jewish  tradition,  this  can^be  done  by  any 


iv. 

of  a/״e.  Can  you  itna^jine  a 21  yoar  old  responsible  male  doing  these  tFiings 
today?  1^0!,  and  that  is  why  we  are  so  des|)erately  needeti. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  theit  we  are  no  longer  the  real  guardians  of  our 
tradition  ;^t  his  has  become  a secondary  consideration  in  the  relatioוזslיip  bet- 
ween  rabbi  and  congreg  afi  on . in — our  t ime-w  The  mernberstiip  no  longer  asks  of  its 
clerfO׳^:  does  he  kiiow  "fbrah^nd  Talmud?,  rather;  does  he  speak  well  arä  can  he 
represent  us  adequately  in  the  community  at  large.  The  very  phraseology  of 
”occupying  a pulpit"  tells  of  the  dearth  of  intellectual  concern  for  at  one 

לעזי־ס 

time  flinrtinn  וfm-  quite  different.  The  rabbi  "sat",  occupied  a׳'throne 

of  learniiig*  but  today  he  stands  in  his  pulpit.  The  difference  is  crucial; 
when  one  stands  it  implies  a posture  by  means  of  which  one  makes  statements, 
pronouncements  and  issues  manifestos  while  when  one  sits , it  implies  an  atti- 
tude  of  learning,  listening, ^absorbing -imgtpjQamtmillt  l III  hnii  in  depth  -4- 1*-4י!-1^י  is 
the  tradition  which  has  eraiol)  lej[  and  siistained  us  over  the  centuries.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  fofjlish  to  seek  a returji  to  the  position  of  the  rabbi 
as  it  was  in  centגזries  gone  by  btit , to  !־־eT^eat,  the  ViTna  Gaon  did  not  ^)ave 
to  occupy  himself  with  tliese  peripheral  affairs.  The  time  has  co׳׳e,  however, 
when  a way  must  be  found  so  that  the  religious  leadership  of  a congregation 
can  also  find  time  to  devote  itself  to  the  bpsic  message  and  meaning  of  the 
faith,  wlum  a man  can  study  during  the  flay  and  nee<l  ;lot  ^tfait  for  the  cessa- 
tion  of  cictitivies  at  midnight  so  that  lie  can  quietly  read  a book.  The  reli- 
gious  leader  should  have  time  to  he  away  if  on<^  for  a few  days  at  a time  so 
that  he  can  refresh  himself  spiritually,  religiously  and  emotionally.  The 
religious  leader  should  not  be  consfi^ted  or  even  concerned  with  every  petty 
problem  unde&  the  sun  fory^there  is  a very  simיןlo  and  plain  response  to  goeiUי, 
slander  and  hurt,  in  the  Tulmrd•.  And  while  there  is  no  need  for  the  modern 
rabbi  to  act  as  Judge,  there  sh<3uld  still  be  made  allowance  for  him  to  let 
his  miiid  range  far  and  wide  ovei'  the  affairs  which  r the  lives  o^  men. 

Only  in  this  manner,  and  others  far  too  numbrous  to  be  explored  or  commented 
upon  here  and  now,  can  a rabbi  return  to  the  primary  obligation,  dating  back 
twenty  ccintiiries  b1;t  still  pertiiient  in  106?;  to  be  a ciistodian  of  his  faith, 
to  be  a teacher^  and  to  make  the  pe0f)le  aware  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 


V. 


This  he  can  not  do  if  he  is  on  the  co  16  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week, 

called  upon  to  present  his  sacred  presence  ^ the  most  inane  situations  and 

has  obli{;ations  to  a family  as  well,  '^'he  rabbi  and  cantor  must,  of  coxirse 

always  be  iii  sympathetic  touffh  withiiÄs  people  but  not  ^ the  expense  of 

surrendering  l^rs  own  sacred  function  and  calling  to  the  will  an<l  whim  of 
f'CjL. 

+146  cf^stituency . We  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  custodifuis  of  our 
people's  religious  destiny  and  nothing  should  eve^  deter  us  from  this  task. 
The  fact  that  the  rabbi's  role  has  clkanged  +-0-  tho  wor»e  (ir , at  the  very  least 


has  been  sidetracked  from  the  path  of  its  or’igijial  i Tit crt should  not  mean 
that  It  always  follow  along  this  iiegative  |5ath.  A of  purpose 

and  a renewal  of  vision  are  very  much  in  order  not  only  for  the  cfergy  of 

denomination^  but  for  iife  congregant  as  well.  This  is  and  has  always  been 
a dual  task  and  if  the  congregation  will  help  the  rabbi  <ip  d cantor,  they  in 
turn  will  be  of  help  to  them.  That,  in  be  final  analysis,  is  the  basiere- 
lationship  between  us.adfiL.The  labor  of  love  must  ־efcnxl  an  outpouring  of  spir- 


it; these  two,  with  leiirning  and  piety,  will  light  the  way  for  a better  to- 


morrow in  which  Judaism,  in  its  finest  an<l^noble<^  expression,  will  l)e 
guide  as  well  as  a rmitiaal  source  of  strength, 
kirnen , 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  March  3•  I967. 


JAPAN:  LEGT.  I 


CITY  ' 

1- Tokyo=  Eastern  c apital;  Kyoto  = Western  capital;  Nippon  = Japan 

2- many  homes  new,  some  skyscrapers  especially  after  war  and  earthquake  in 

1923.  In  Tokyo  that  earthquake  destroyed  of  homes 

now  in  T as  well  as  in  other  cities,  new  building  techniques  allow  high-rise 

3- city,  roads,  country-side  all  new  & spruced  up  due  to  Olympics 

4- monorail  from  airport  to  center  of  city 

^-city,  however, still  difficult  due  to  peculiar  way  roads  and  streets  run  & 
are  numbered;  crisscross  end  intersect  at  weird  angles 

6- Tokyo  Tower  higher  than  Eiffel;  but  modern  Tokyo  has  little  to  offer, 

7- Japanese  Gardens:  three  elements:  shrubs,  water  and  stone  rep,  three  elements 
of  world:  vegetation,  seas  and  earth.  These  are  next  to  homes  and  since 
home  is  man’s  world,  this  is  extension  of  the  world;  thus,  universe;  no  flowe: 


POOD 

1- lst  eve  meal:  fish,  shredded  lettuce  and  cold  spaghetti 
smell  tables  and  dieirs 

soy  souce?  for  what??ketchup 

store  windows  have  food  displayed  in  plastic  with  price;  good  for  tourist 

2- ist  AM  nothing  open  until  7 AM  when  we  went  to  hotel 

other  meals:  hamburger  with  egg/z^  on  top,  lettuce  end  cold  spaghetti,  rice 

3- Loni  sandwich:  fruit:  banana,  tangerine,  melon  with  whipped  cream  on  roll 

4- pawn  shop  and  restaiu^ants  have  same  type  of  shredded  awning 
5־Tj,mpure:  deep  fried  fish  and  !Vegetables,  sit  at  counter 

6- Zushi:  cold  fresh  fish  wrapped  in  rice;  dip  into  soy  souce.  Green  tea/c, 
cost  of  meal  fq^  two,  including  tea,  was  $1*55 

7- Sukiy8ki:  waitress  cooks  for  you,  sits  at  table  next  to  you,  does  not  leave 
side  during  entire  meal  but,  of  course,  does  not  speak  English, 

8- Geisha  serves  this  type  of  meal;  Moik^a  is  girl  in  training  for  Geisha 

9- way  one  sits,  both  men  and  women;  in  some  hotel  found  holes  in  floor;  for 
westerners  or  because  new  generation  of  Japanese  is  growing  taller?  Kyoto 

0- of  course,  have  western s tyle  restaurants  as  well:  Kettel  in  Tokyo  and 
Pattisslerie  ?*"ancpise  in  Kobe 

1- shades  of  new  trends:  in  Kyoto  at  Roshomon  rest,  had  no  Jap  cash;  would  not 
accept  American  cash  or  even  traveller  ’s  check  but  Diner’s  and  Am  Ex,  Yesl 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  SIGHTSEEING  , 

1-Tokeido  ExPress;  Osaka  to  Tokyo;  average  spee«'  is  a mile  a minute, 

20cle8n,  air-conditioned,  service,  hot  towels,  trans,  radios  for  each  seat 

3- conductor  introduces  himself  as  he  comes  into  car;  then  takes  tickets, 

4- J8p  Travel  Bureau : *ef fiel ent , correct,  always  on  time, 

5- Zushl  on  train  with  chop-sticks,  toothpick  and  wash/dry, 

6- Takamatsu  hpd  Jap  style  hotel;  on  floor,  slippers,  kimono  given 

also:  filled  ice-box,  razor,  blade,  toothpaste  and  toothpru^ih  to  take  home 
but  brush  so  weak  that  when  s trong  westerner  uses  it,  bends. 


POLITENESS 

1- stair  wiper  in  dept,  store 

2- bowing,  bending,  singing  for  entertainment  in  tours 

3**bought  kimono,  too^  us  to  post  office  in  store;  all  help  tourist 
4-flower  arrangements  in  park;  take*:  ages  to  place  one  twig 


/ 
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Hsmell  size;  restaurant  experiences;  noticable  especially  in  elevators;i^-Kc><^ 

?־■work  8 11  the  time;  no  Sunday  off  n , h ״■p 

־^-masses  of  people;  especially  children  and  they  well  taken  cajl.e  of. 

^ have  special  chll\ren’s  holidays,  much  like  our  father  s and  mother  s 

rhildren  carried  by  parents  until  five  or  six  years  old;  great  deal  of  affectn. 
May  5 hev“  holiday  for  boya : billop,  flshj  type  of  fish  «hieb  swims  upstream 
v!L  current;  to  Low  oourLge,  atrength  and  good  fortune  in  success, 
ii-women  in  fields;  where  ere  men?  In  City  or  nearby  factory  ר 

5-women  divers  for  pearls:  are  heavier,  more  fat  and  can  keep  breath  longer 
Lhavrall  advantages  of  civilization:  TV;  on  1st  eve  saw  performance  of 

Pauit  in  dubbed  Japanese;  same  true  of  other  countries:  Perry  Masen  in  Iran 
7־p19V  Pachenko;  P achenko  parlors;  win  goods  rather  than  money 

8- taxl  driver  in  Tokyo;  gave  him  card  for  International  Hotel  in  Osaka  r 

than  Imperial  hotel  in  Tykyo;  but,  one  way  in^hlt^-h  the  y help  foreigners. 
LeneBaee  no  basis  for  comparison  to  what  we  know  at  8 11  , 1 

9- ־ve?^0L  has  comers;  earn  ave.  50-60,000  | =«1^0-150  per ״°< ״th. 

uniforms;  to  school  cost  UOOOY  complete  =$11.50;  one  town  does  6-8raill  unif/y 

ßS^ddist  T.mples:  imported  from  India  via  China  and  Korea;  burials;  ornate 

Shinto  Shrines;  homegrown,  simplicity,  used  for  weddings ר זrוr,מtPd  bv  the 

?-priests  may  marry,  well  educated,  can  hold  outside  Jobs,  ^pported  by  the 
people;  people  contribute  by  throwing  money  into ל נ®ceptacle;  clap  hands 
2x  to  summon  God  and  then  pray;  also  wash  hands  and  mouth  befor®  enteri  g 

3- setting  of  S’nrines  or  Temples  in  perks  bee.  not  only  picnic 

4- good  iLk  slips  bought;  tied  to  trees  if  fortune  is  bad  bee.  then  left 

there  and  will  not  happen  ....  ר nr  h 

5- no  Temple  or  Shrine  structure  is  perfect,  nor  is  its  inside,  3 out  of  if 

columns  or  1001  images  of  B.  bee.  perfection  brings  onevil  spirit  and, 

therefore,  imperfection,  keeps  them  out. 

6- all  rel.  structures  guarded  by  two  demons;  one  with  mouth  open  8 nd  one  wi 

mouth  closed;  the  alpha  dnd  omega  of  Jap  sounds.  .  ר ר  ^ 

?-Umbrella  representes  the  9 disciples  of  Bhudda;  sort  of  umbrella  design  bee. 

India  is  hot  and  disciples  shielded  Master  from  sun 

Pagoda  has  five  levels;  = five  Elements  of  world:  earth,  water,  fire,  space 
and  wind. 


■k. 


GROUP 

international  make-up  of  our  group  ... 

1 New  Zealand;  4 Canada;  2 Japs  from  Argentina;  2 from  Mexico 

3 french:  2 via  Saigon  and  1 via  Camaroons 

4 from  US:  we  and  DC;  two  Australians  via  Russia  and  Germany 
4 Indonesians 


M"■ 


CEYLON . 


•kn  ׳ ^Jv 


C0LÜM130; 

very  dirty  city,  hot,  humid;  most  notable  offeriiifj:  Zoo 
air-c  extremely  rare;  m0c,t  of  country  is  very  ;>rimitive 
Lavinia  ilotel^  teery  liritish;  old  splendor 
great  mimber  of  servants  but  no  guests 

wear  suits/jaclcets/t ies  or  native  dress  l>ut  servants  wear  no  shoes/socks 
pineapple  stick  on  beach,  cleaned  with  machet te-type  knife; 

”Synagogue”  on  wail;  now  used  car  lot  with  hoiise  ' 

40סל  of  country  is  underdeveloped;  up-coiintry  is  jungle  & even  poore.r^.ßi/^uJCt  !9 1י»^ ׳ 
beggars  in  city,  food  injstalls  full  of  flies;  ;,treets.  Temples  dirty,  spit 
but  walk  in  bare  feet. 

TSMIL  & SINHALESE 

two  disti}1ct  types  of  people:  T & S;  Tamil  are  Hindut&  come  from  S.  India 
wh  lie  Sinhalese  (natives )• are  Bhuddists 
conflict  between  these  two  groups  re:  origins,  language,  p0־?iti011,  caste; 
had  riotj^with  blood  bath  once  before  ljut  now  feel  future  sa^e,  י 

BUSINESS 

most  aggresive  business  men  here  are  the  Indians  (not  quite  same  as  Tamil) 
j are.  very  black  of  c^or,  clear  cut  f eatures , • keep  to^^ether  and  control 

most  of  signi  fi  caiit  • commerce , partic.  Saris;  nee<i  them  for  color  contrast, 
if  in  conflict  with  gvt , shut  shops  & business  at  a staiulstill;  milling 
in  street,  da}1gerous  situation 

difficult  to  do  biasiness;  when  b11yi:1g,  merchants  go  down  100  riipees  in  minutes 

ז*.  / i-  ^ ־ ' J ’ ־ 

no  self  sustaining  commerce  or  product  of  any  kind;  lack  most  basic  items 


i 


^ S.  1ל,  ^ CL-Zju^jdi  yc^  /, 


SCHOuLS 

all  education  free,  even  through  university  if  they  pass  the  examination ־ — ^׳ 

problem:  in  sucli  a small  country,  what  do  do  with  those  who  don't  pass  ex. 

grade  school  run  by  gvt,  is  compulsory;  go  to  school  within  2 mile  radius 

some  private  schools  but  cost  except,  high 


PEOPLE 

peo1)le  are  of  different  color;  brow  h^s  mark  = Hindu  11גונ  not  for  widow 
yoiing  girls  wear  western  dress  but  when  mature,  wear  Saris  bee.  goes  better 
with  dark  complexion;  white  woman  in  sari  looks  silly 
people  bother  us  outside  hotel  compoiind;  won't  leave  yoxi  alone  or  in  peace, 
because  religion  so  dominant  part  of  life,  proposed  change  of  calendar:  from 
5-6  day  week  to  PUYA  \ 3/^^  ^ fiill  moon  days  = holieJays;  influence 

of  Btiddhists-  He  to  break  up  Xian  influence  who  art^only  104ף  of  pop. 
tried  already  in  Thailand  & Burma  but  not  feasible  in  20th  cent, ; fH  ft  Burma 
also  retiirned  to  Internat '1  calendar  for  competitive  reasons;  whatever 


small  biJsiJiesH  they  have  can't  stop  for  ^moon  ho  liday,  wlii  le  in  rest  of  world 
it  is  M(נnday! 


PAdTY 

"informal"  ^ress;  we  in  comfortable  dress  but  tliey  in  ties  «Sb  jackets  «Sb  (golden 
saris,  flowers  in  hatr,  etc.  Flowers  for  hostess:  funeral  parlor  $2.75 
upper  class,  all  educ  abroad  but  in  east  ib  !!«it  in  ixsual  univ.  we  refer  to 
heroes  are  Nhfcryma,  Mao,  Siikarno  and  before  then!  Ohandi/Nehru ; not  Johnson, 
read  all  of  Chinese  works,  etc.  no  illiteracf!  anions;  this  group  but  admit 
that  tihey  do  not  represent  man  in  street 
Kr;,vel  oiitside  co  ntry  allowed  only  two  times  in  lifetime: 

1 X for  fileasure,  study,  visiting,  etc.  «51  lx  for  pilgrimage. 

Deal  heavily  in  black  money  marlcet  bee,  can  have  cost  of  trip  paid  for 
by  people  outside  of  country,  such  as  those  studying  in  England, 

But,  of  c«)x1rse,  gr«atly  restricted  ^nd  if  administration  throughout  were  h«)nest 
would  have  very  tight  way  of  life. 


CUidiY : 

mad«jwitl1  rice  «üb  beef:  «üshes:  banana,  beans,  «iiced  pineapple,  mango, 

cuctimber,  tomato,  oni«)n  and _ coconut  shavings,  also  chidkenj«  eat  with 
spoon . 


ז 
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HONG  KONG. 


iSf“rInt”from  Japan;  not  only  In  terms  of  climate 

3Ibargainlng'ever^he?erbuy  and  seil  chief  occup  and  preocoup:  buslnes  = No.l 

r vÄr.'.ss^ 

6- ;s״fri״.?״iV״?:K״  ;:r£2-־K־/y 

7- HK  island  is  29  squ  miles 
Kowloon  is  34 

Ndw  T rritories  = 3^5  sq.  miles 


?-?"off^pennlasi  but  have  Ist  class  room,  on  f erry  • 

2- bic  apt•  houses  and  hovels 

3- Victoria  peak;  treacherous  ride  honL  ell  their  lives;  not  sanit,ary 

^־fa:il?״era“־ll^“״o®o;por?L?ty  to  supervise  education  due  to  too  manykids 

dead  fish  drying  in  sun;  smell 

llo^rto'^arraf  Moating  restaurant;  steered  by  tuo  «omen  for  6ce״ts  @ «ay 
7-gasoline  for  cars  is  to  6^  cents  US 


?-g’toriocation;  Nathan  Road  to  leased  te^itorles^^^^^^^  s ituation  «1  th  China 

lloVxZ^  «־fer  froMcSnM'mMMMsuffieient  only  in  terms  of  fish,  not  rice 

!:ram^Ms^gro«  01״r2  rice  crops  a year  by  1־«;  like  ״ ^ •ן־׳ יP 
4:־?rchMfgravesMf  rich;  *7g  up  after  7 years  bee.  of  loss  of  room 

50closed,  walled  city  of  Tang  family 
6-Red  Bo^er;  sign  on  mt  ”Welcome  to  China  . 


!^income  tax  : 1st  7000  free  and  each  add  dependent  has  7000  free  too 
then  straight  2.^^  of  all  income  for  ®^-l  people  ^ 

^3c:fgeMavrr:gr2r0״trf00^^permo״?M;  ="|f0M:t  utmLt;  no\olidays  and  no 
vacations י'^' ״  AV 


B.\NGKOK. 


K LUNGS: 


ALl  major  commerce  on  water;  similar  to  Venice  & Amsterdiim 

jungle  comes  to  very  edfc'e  of  water  except  where  cut  away  for  commerce 

sell:  fruit,  meat,  toe{״, sweets,  floatiu{;  kitchens  for  snacks 

water:  swim,  wash,  laundry,  human,  animal  other  refuse  disposal;  Jars  catch 

water 

SI. UM  AkI  .AS  : 

romm  rent  is  $5  per  month  for  1 room  for  family 

no  elevators  but  elderly  on  main  floor  and  yoi  n{:er  people  on  top 
occupancy  by  lottery 

children  {;et  free  l.mch  in  school,  free  innoculations  & free  text  books 

RELIGION: 

Spirit  Houses 

Monks  in  saffron  robes;  pouches;  seen  everywhere 

Buddahs  in  Wats  slender,  {graceful  and  beautiful 

dressed  in  partic.  robes  acc.  to  three  seasons  of  yr:  summer,  winter  & rain 
94^  of  people  are  BuddLst 

Bh.  holds  up  1 hand  =bless  to  familyi  2 ־ nation;  3 =teachinK  position 
CAMBODIA: 

air  fare  is  i$400  for  2 
visa  takes  2 days 
bus  &.  train  OK 
uncertaiTity  at  border 

no  responsibility  by  US  Embassy,  or  hotel  but  INDONESIA  ok!! 


did  not  see  {^reat  influx  of  American  soliders 

but;  amoricun־style  coffee  sbop-s,  soda  fountains,  Wimpy&s  for  “anburRers 
special  attraction  for  to;1rl8t:  Jin  Thompson  house 


MALAYSIA 


ג 

1\׳  ys ' ’ 

PEOPLE : 

always  build  houses  on  stilts;  even  if  away  from  water.  Hoofs  are  of  coconut 
leaves;  dried  and  changed  every  three  years. 

Education  is  divided  between  Chinese,  Maylay  and  English  schools;  no  Indian 
compulsory  for  primary  grades;  all  learh  English  and  Malay  languages  by  law. 
after  primary,  pay  M|5  per  child,  per  month  =US|1.75;  some  private  but  expensv, 
saw  first  cows  on  street  which  belong  to  Iמdlans  but  they  lowest  strata 


WORK 

Lonl’s  dress  made  by  tailor;  home  has  TV,  hl-fl.  Ice-box,  car 

clth  was  Mfl  and  to  make  dressUS^#3>  thus,  total  was  $4. 

Bob  shoe  maker;  repairer  for  soles  was  UStl.20 

but  pwwter  water  carafe  which  we  saw  in  factory,  all  handmade,  for  export 
was  US$22 

rubber  trees,  must  be  7 years  old  to  be  tapped;  rubber  playstations  are  European 
financed  but  Chinese  run 

CITY  & COUNTRY 

highly  modem  architecture:  Museum,  Parliament,  Nat.  Monument,  U.  of  Malaysia 
white,  modernistic,  air-c.  Natl  S*aduim:  each  chair  has  alr-cOoling 
system  on  side  & In  front  of  It;  thus,  eliminate  costly  air-c  for  whole. 
Dome  so  constructed  that  at  night  imoon  Image  shines  on  floor;  natl  flag 

New  Bosque:  built  entirely  by  Malaysians;  blue  tint;  vast  space;  marble;  rug 

Dairy  Maid,  Pancake  House 

Satay:  12  bits  of  chicken  on  bamboo  skewers  @2140;  12  beef  0 1.80  per  dozen, 
served  with  charcoal  souce,  onions,  cucumber.  In  Rest  & on  street. 


ANTI^US 

espelcally  In  Penang;  now  made  Into  rest  camp  for  Am.  soldiers  from  VletN  & Tha 
saw  swastikas  all  over;  some  correct  and  some  Inverted:  Society  for  R^d  Swastl- 


ka;  a Buddhist  organization 


SINCrAaPORE . 


PEOPLE 

population  Is  75^  Chinese 

now  broken  away  from  BalaysAa  but  connected  to  mainland  by  causeway;  man  on 

tour  who  had  been  there  when  Japs  came  across  Jungle.  Guns  pointed  out 
to  sea,  expected  5ea  Invasion  bee.  no  one  could  come  across  Jungle• 

Japs  did  and  occupied  Singapore  till  end  of  war. 

Interesting  housing  arrangements:  workers  of  same  type  ()ob  live  together  with 

families  In  one  complex:  raiirroad,  hospital,  harbor,  gvt.  officials,  etc 
are  paid  salaries  by  gvt  and  rents  extremely  low;  US$57*־  Peרנ  month 
but,  If  they  leave  Jobs,  must  vacate  premises . This  helps  keep  workers 
In  line  with  company  pollcjr;  also,  gvt.  workers  we&l  taken  «are  of 

Movie:  fixed  show  times;  best  seats  in  house  were  US$1  per  person,  saw 
״Patch  of  Blue״ 

wanted  to  eat  something  after  show:  Cathay  H^tel  Restaurant;  Chinese  D^bce 
Hall  (like  In  movies)  & finally  Shanghai  Restaurant  where  we  only 
westerners  (ate  head  of  fish  in  soup) 

BRITISH  INFLUENCS 

Singaoore  not  very  exciting  city;  all  orderly  and  planned  due  to  long  British 

influence  and  occupancy.  Most  famous  places:  Rqffles  H tel  & Bllz  grill 
(but  new  Slngapura  I^ternatl  H^tel  already  has  coffee  shop) 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH:  a miniature  Westminster  Abbey,  in  very  lovely  park  sett- 
Ing:  very  British,  regimental  flags  on  display  over  pews,  citations  of 
wars  and  frequent  phrase  ”for  glory  of  country  & flag”;  "served  king", 
etc. 

colonial  aspect:  fans  above  pews  moved  by  strings  which  were  pulled  outside 
of  church  as  sefvice  was  In  progress;  presumably  by  "native״. 

while  we  were  there,  new  Malay-Indonesian  pact  was  signed;  history  inmaking; 
see  entry  for  June  3»  ^6. 


I 


INDIA. 


^HOHLICMS : 

Madras  area:  cashew  nuts  only  prodtict 

currency  black  market;  devaluation  a c^eat  help;  room  for  5513  rather  $20 
air-c  does  not  work  between  6 Ä 8 PM  because  of  cooking  for  supper 
airline  schediiles  partic.  in  terms  of  Indian  Airlines, 

child  labor:  no  one  under  ih  yrs  in  factory;  but  facta^  20  men  or  more;  thus 
many  concerns  under  20  employees  and  employ  kids;  thus,  avoid  law. 
f,,mily  planning;  problem;  sij^^s  in  iWHindi  in  city;  countryside:  no  cornmunic 

COMMICRCE : 

man  carries  sviit cases  on  head;  2 ba^js  4i>  40  pounds 

״Monsoon  Service”  in  ^^as  station;  v.s.  rust  re  ^rill  work,  etc. 
house  or  room  "boy”  but  this  remnant  of  servant  days;  these  old  men. 
poor  orf^anization  on  road  work,  for  example;  also  fishing;  nets  in  Cochin 

take  labor  of  5 rnen  when  one  can  do  it 
man  with  pails  for  lunch;  almost  50  pails  on  bike  or  shoulders.  Cost  of 

this  service  is  $1  or  2 per  month  for  those  men  who  don't  want  or  can'tfv 

afford  restaurant 

men  with  laundry;  100  pieces  costs  $3;  no  identification  marks  but  OK 
further  north,  salesmen  and  Indians  are  more  a^^rresive  as  they  ^-et  away  from 
excessive  heat:  on  Ganges  boat;  houseboat  in  Kashmir;  for  horses  for 
mt  trip  where  average  guide  for  horse  gets  2 rupees  per  day  and  trip 
is  4 miles  each  way 

NATIVE  j^EOPl.E: 

people  very  black  but  not  Negro  featiires 

people  live  very  poorly;  !Bombay  houses  inundates  by  rain;  in  ״ombay  have  5 
million  people  and  500  million  in  India;  shift  pop;  thus  no  schooling 

FUHEIGN  PEOPLE 

German  in  coat;  french  girl  and  Canadiern  Jew;  sheep  shearer  from  ^^ew  Zeal, 
letter  from  Embassy  staff;  with  address  & phone  of  Chester  Dow! es  but  in  ND^ 
Merzedes  Benz  all  over,  particularly  in  terms  of  trucks 

CUSTOMS  OF  PEOPl.E 

girls  m.  at  9 but  stay  with  own  parents  till  puberty;  on  festivals  go  to 
boys  family  and  arc  slowly  integrated  but  this  is  chaiiging 
gardeners  iii  Kashmir;  obvious  clוange  ii:  customs  of  diff.  geiun  atif)ns 
MU  in  "shop”  in  Kj^imir^:  ״«»  I treat,  God  cures!״;  own  pharmacy,  etc. 

FOOD 

Pekora:  egg  & cheese  in  round  dough  balls;  Samosa:  type  of  d»ugb  shaped  like 
Homentashen  filled  with  chopped  mutton  or  other  meat.  All  tasty/  good 
Non-Cereal  DayW  no  bread  or  rice  for  one  meal  a day  for  "boys  at  front" 

Steak  ״Americaine"  : water  buffalo;  wine  steward  but'only  pours  water. 


vilify  for  west,  nocil 
french  style,  fash- 


TEilEHvVN?IHAN  '/c^  

^ were  not  oiUy  ones  ^kwU\r. 

j,.,ane  IWAC  r״״,  l>״tt״r,  real  beef)  wer.. 


all  we  had  experleiired  before;  modern, 


TEUER  : 

different  city  fron 


.. סע ׳  in  every  direction  exceיןt 

service  wltbent  fear  of  hesitation;  20  rials  xn  every 


outside  of  city  limits.  20  rials  15 ־  cents 


taxi  serv 


iiiice  = 40  rials  (about  50cents) 

—  ס ר  rials;  toinato  juice  ^ t 

:ac״n־a״d  e.ds  f״r  breah.ast;  difference  between  orthodoxy  of  Indxa 
chelow  (rice)  kebab  (meatj  on  skewers 

eharcoal  «ri״  ^ fresh 

r:!::;״.:״;  tom.  2'types  of  Persian  bread;  I bowl  ef  rice  plain  steamed 

nd  one  bowl  of  rice  with  saffron  (spxcej 

יי  » rsr^ies  apples,  cucnmbers  in  slices  with  salt 

desert:  fruit;  cherrxes,  apples, 

CUSTOMS  vounr  with  a pattdr»  but 

w,  01H  women  wear  black;  younc  wii׳!•  « , 

chowdab;  capes  women  we  . patterned  chowdah  bnt  colored  dresses 

vounc  women  already  n ׳ y ' ..,1,״  imt  older 

undetneath;  cape  hides  fid״re  and  their  feeds  ;;re  uncovered 

women's  faces  are  covered  still. 

hl,;h  heels  in  Teheran  but  not  in  other  areas. 

+ M1r'־i  sts  who  see  gl1ri:1es,  moscpics 

ISFAHAN;  antagonism  versus  tour  - P״;p״s•  rraves  also  of 

of  Dariiis  anfl  Cyrus;  grave.»  cu.»  .׳ 
PKUSIPOLIS;  ruins  of  sprxnB  capital  ol  bar 

Xerxes.  very  hot  with  140  degrees  but  no  sweat. 

4th  of  JULY 

e,ds  in  hotels,  leading  stores 

went  there  by  taxi,  gmell  advertised  1 thousands  of  people  with 

,,™,ו  exception  by  ambassador;  thousands ז ס  pe  ip 

idea;  dignity,  form.  1 . • he, 

american  type  food.  nothin,.  1.  j״i״.a״״;  fireworks, 

singing  of  national  songs;  mee.s״ge 

־־\ZZr^k>y’  (j  «VI 

u ^ ^ ^ ' 


50  Wedd  Raiilv:  LEO  & EMMY  BLANNENSTEIN. 


s 


INTRO 

A consider  ourselves  a ״family״  which  not  only  worshp 
together  but  shares,  Od  forbid,  In  sadness  of  our 
membershp  & rejoices  In  happiness  that  comes  to  our 
b ths  type  of  ocaas  very  rare,  only  2nd  In  padt  10  yr 
are  extremely  happy  to  share  ^0  Wedd  annlv  of  Mr. 
MRS.  LEO  BLANKENSTEIN  ths  Sabbath  evening, 
c 50  y^s  a long  time;  how  much  they  have  seen  & share 
In  "these  past  5 decades!  Almost  beyond  scope  of  Ima 
ilke  all  of  us,  exp  days  of  Joy,  fulf  & contentment 
I also,  days  of  trial,  despair  & sadness 
d but,  bee.  of  type  of  people  they  are,  MR.  & MRS.  LE! 
BLANKENSTEIN,  whatever  came  their  way,  never  surren 
to  forces  of  darkness,  always  remained  smiling,  alw 
able  to  communlc  strength  & human  \armth  to  others• 
FAMILY  are  first  In  line  of  those  who  could  & did  sust 
ain  Leo  & Smmy.  ״ 

a-blessed  with  three  children:  eXilEN,  RUTH  & CURT  aljor 
of  whom  shown  dev  & love  tow  parents;  have  labored  & 
planned  wth  all  hrt  & soul  to  make  ths  mem  occasion 
b-have  4 gr-chlld  to  whom  very  close;  two  grd-sons  BM 
c-a  closely  knit  & warm  hearted  fara  rel;  thus,  abstained 

INDIVIDUALS:  days  of  persec  & despair  assoc  wth  Nazi  G• 
also  did  not  weaken  our  friends;  Indeed,  they  became 
souXrce  of  insplr.'for  far  from  retiring  from  life  In 
ew  land,  Immed.  made  their  presence  known  on  Amerc  sen 
-actlve  In  all  manner  of  war  organlz  & solicited  more 
than  *10,000  for  Rf.d  Ci^oss  alone; 

>-orcranlz  a Civilian  Defense  unit,  gathering  friends  a- 
round  them,  gratldude  to  new  country  shown  as  LEO  * 
EMMY  headed  group  which  bought  2^  MILIICN 1^3יז^^ ל^ 
US  war  bonds  during  years  1941  to  1945.A^r'rw,  ׳ " 

ut  later,  as  advanced  In  age,  did  not  retthte  frm  life! 
today  we  know  & ac^knowl  that  Mr  and  Mrs  . blankenstel 
have  all  their  lives  made  signlf  contrlb  to  society, 
-belong  to  many  organlz,  active  there  as  officers,  lea 
ers,  presidents  and  past  presidents  of  men's  5c  womens 
organ  1 a «n 
!-cause  of  community  close  to  hearts  & their  eharl table 
endeavors  apprecl  by  all; 

-earned  for  themselves  hosts  of  friends  who  respect  th; 

worth  & devotion  In  terms  of  their  fellow  man. 
JUDAISM:  final  area  where  all  they  have  seen  & exper. 

has  seen  their  expressions  of  gratitude, 
a-syrapofematlc  that  observ  of  50th  be  held  here  In  Syn 
«0  close  & dear  to  their  hearts;  merab  for  sev.  decad 
and  where  they  have  done  so  ®uch  work  over  the  years. 


b-but  MR*MHS.  rel  feellטßמ 1 ־  >©st  of  Jew  trad••lמ  sense 
coniblne  olety  with  action 

c־thelr  work  In  behalf  of  Israel  Is  heroic  & legendary 
not  only  with  financial  contrlb  b^גt  actual  work  for 
creation  of  S-‘־ate  & Its  welfare  thereafter 
d־been  to  Israel  already,  hope  to  go  again  but  ded  can 
be  seen  that  through  B'nal  Zion  Lodge  two  other  ®Oy• 

1) ln  Ramat  Gan  a room  In  clinic  bears  their  name;  & 

2 ) in  Jerus  a room  bears  their  name  In  hosp  for  retai 

ded  children•  v 

e-have  not  forgotten  Syn  either:  In  keeping  with  spwS 
of  occas , oresent  this  Torah  cover  tonight  & we  aoc! 
It  In  spirit  given,  with  our  profound  thanks• 

L'heÄse,  then  , have  been  good  yrs,  blessed  & bountiful, 
yrs  of  Joy  & attainment  brought  to  full  reallz  hec 
of  charact,  decency  and  honor  Inherent  In  these  2^ 
Gd  given  them  life,  health  & fulness  of  years;  they 
have  done  everything  to  attain  respect  of  children, 
gr— ch,  love/ ones,  society  and  Community  of  Israel• 
^e  can  do  no  more  for  them  than  to  acknowledge  debt 
all  of  us  owe  them  as  sources  of  Insplnt  & Incentive 
as  we  voice  prayer  that  Gd  may  be  good  to  them  In 

yrs  to  come•  ..  rי  -!  m 

In  of  Mns.  L,  C&  Mrs.  E,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Engel,  Mr. 

Schloss  re-al  Board 50 ׳  cong  on  our  pulpit,  extend  to 
them  our  warmest  gd  wishes  for  health,  contenfement 

as'^well  as  a hearty  Mazel  Tov  on  occas  of  50th  Wedd• 

as^we^Isk  MR.  AND  MRS.  LEO  BLANKENSTEIN  TO  come  forwat 


Heb.  Tgb.,  Friday  evening,  Feb.  24,  1967• 


./  ”THE  FIXER”  by  bernard  ^%lamud. 

0 ש י ^ 

Friends,  in  our  time  of  war,  persecution  and  Hiujj/liij^i.itite  in  Lliw  rm  ״ ' 
111 Hn  world  the  absolute  last  theme  that  one  would  ex- 


on  the  national  best  seller  lists  is  that  of  ritual  murder. 


pect  to 


And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  tlוeme  which  appears  not  once  but  twice;  first  in 
Maurice  Samuel’s  "blood  Accusation"  and,  secondly,  in  bernard  Malamud's  "The 
Fixer”.  ^oth  •«****י♦  , the  one  in  fact  and  the  other  in  fiction,  deal  with  the 


case  of  Mendel  beilis,  a Russian  Jew  who  was  accused  of  murderiu{;  a -׳^ian  child 

in  the  year  1911  and  of  usin^  the  blood  of  this  child  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 

ing  Matzohs  and  wine  for  tlie  Rassover  festival.  outrageous  as^his  Ticc^h־ 

fettmr  might  appear  to  us  today,  it  was  a common  accusation  in  former  years;  the 

blood  accusation  was  a standard  anti-semi  tic  technique  for  loosing  tlie  masses 

IftTUX״ 

unto  the  Jews  in  a program  of  persecution  and  pogroms.  /,The  Middle  Ages  were 

•i-i  U/O-o  ׳Vi-^  • ^  4>* י_  iU  .׳ 

the  prime  years  for  this  type  of  bloodletting^  ao  we  oe«r,  tn-g-mui  h reoci^ 

«/«׳•  . i r '\j>J  1*  A CP— >-<  /V  , ‘ **  • Vn  / ‘5 ׳ - 1 ן  . 

^ wore  n-^  י  י י»  to  this  evil  •^r  mi  n but  Samuel  and  nalamud 


anti<fH־a4:- 


did  not  clqoose  this  theme 


^iuusnuüJ  of  tho  uiorlTt:  ■ י*-'— / both  have  a nessage/for  us  .׳md  it  is  in  this  con- 

- — 

text  that  we  must  understand  the^fact  and  fiction  nowt'so  widely  ;"'read . 

We  are  dealing  with  an  otviH*»^e  ^ Russia  the  early  years  of  ths  cen- 
tury.  The  Russians  had  been  defeated  by  the  Japanese  in  the  short-lived  war 


had  its  wings  clipT>ed  and 


of  1905,fc«*si  the  great  imperial  eagle 


its  talons  cut.  The  imperial  patriots  cont  imied  to  make  an  issue  out  of  tiis 
defeat  and,  similar  to  so  many  other  nations  and  peoples  who  had  to  save  face, 

i 

attempted  to  delegate  their  defeat  to  those  forces  ־Irtin +r-  inidn t which 

appeared/, alien  within  the  coiitext  of  their  society.  In  this  instance, ׳״ י"‘« 

f kt,  \.~y 

the  Jew  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  rttackX!  lie  was  the  "alien”  force^  cans- 


ed  defieat;  ^ the  b^ireaucracy  is־  ■r in  order  to  perpetuote  them- 

selves  and  their  privileged  position.  In  the  setting  of  this  world,  we  can 
readily  comprehend  two  basic  facts;  that  anti -semi tism  here  was  but  a by-])ro- 
duct  of  natioJial  failure,  and  that  the  Communist  ^‘־evolution  was  no  haphazard 
happening.  Mendel  beilis  sיןent  more  tinui  two  years  in  a ^״ssian  prison  before 


\ 


1 i . 


he  came  to  trial  and  then,  because  worl<l  opinion  had  been  marshalled  in  his 
behalf,  he  was  acquitted.  It  was,  as  one  writer  phrased  it,  •’the  last  flick- 
er  of  human  decency  before  World  War  I ,י י 

Why,  then,  a story. aboutJBei li s both  in  fact  and  in  fiction?  Because 
both  «0*1,  who  are  Jewish,  independent  of  each  other,  sought  to  write  a book 

about  the  experiences  of  their  people;  they  Bought־  and  fuujui-,  each  in  his  own 

■ ■\ 

way,^a  theme  which  would  illustrate  the  calamity  of  the  Jew  in  the  years  of 
the  so-called  enlightened  twentieth  century,  imri  fkoth  men  the 


per- 

sonality  of  Mendel  Beilis,  accused  of  ritual  murder.  Th^  felt  that  to  write 
a story  about  the  six  million  would  be  futile  for  this  number  is  too  vast  for 
adequate  comprehension  and  pertinent  unders t ading  but  to  write  of  one  man,  in 
^his  setting  all  of  the  suffering^»**«!  Imrt  and  torture  undergone  by  the 
family  of  Israel  could  be  understood.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  as  Malamu/#d^ 
has  explained,  we  can  hardly  identify  with  six  million  Init  a man  is  a man  and 
injiistice  is  injiistice  no  matter  how  rnany  or  how  gew  people  are  affected  per- 
sonally.  As  the  character  in  Malamud's  book  indicatcjs;  we  are  all  in  history 
but  morqtlian  others  and  Jews  more  than  some  I As  a consequeaice , Samuel 

unburdened  his  heart  by  writing  ^ the  actual  life  story  of  Mendel  Beilis'^«ä!^ 
Malamud  wrote  of  YakoV  Bok,  the  protot ype׳  of^  1 11^)^  ״accused ״ 'ajad  placed  Bok  into 

^ Jt  ^ ^ 

the  framework  of  f iction . includÄ*^  as  well,  a few  elomeaits  of  the  trials  of 

Sacco- '1^4׳]te4ti.  and  Dreyfuss  in  France.  Therefore,  we  have  before  us  a mag- 

'׳H.  C-s 

nificent  literary  creation,  based  on  real  life  happenings ; ^a  personality  who 
shall  not  so  soon  escape  the  imagination  of  th«■  mlTYd-  of  aware  and  moral  beings. 
Yak^  Bok,  by  Bernard  Malamud,  is  that  type  of  individual  of  whom  we  can  sayi 
there,  but  for  the  grace  of  (Jod,  go  I, 

. ; . ,Yakov  Bok,  the  ficticmal  Mendel  Beilis,  is  in  all  respedts  a very  simple 

i ׳ ,־V  / 

* man^  lie  lives  in  a small  shtetl,  his  wife  has  nan  away  from  him,  he  is  child- 

less,  poor,  always  hungry,  without  religious  coiiviction,  poorly  educated  and 
bitter  at  the  world.  |je  can  say,  evew  without  irony,  ”death  is  the  least  of  my 
worries".  By  occu;>ation  he  is  a fixer,  from  whence  the  title  of  the  b«)0k  de- 


rives;  that  is  to  say,  he  fixes  tilings  such  as  furniture,  benches,  walls  and 
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frames-fi-r  he  Is  a carpenter  by  trade  alth11״i;h,  even  when  there  Is  work  which 
Is  at  Infreiiuent  int<-rvals,  the  pay  is  minute  and  does  not  suffice  to  stop 
the  growling  ״f);ד;unGer  pains  ■1.  Hi  U'  ^-ht -r  n t urniPh  Yakoh  Uok,  taking 
stock  of  his  misfortunes,  decides  to  leave  the  shtetl  and  go  to  the  mother  of 
“ussian  cities,  "the  Jerusalem  of  Uussia" , holy  Kiev.  Deing  at  odds  with  God 
and  not  caring  to  affiliate  himself  with  the  Jewish  cominunity  he4.״״l1.״  t.. 

in  a non-^ewlsh  sector  of  Kiev,  wliich  is  a minor  crime  in  that  era  of 
ghettoization.  ’!'hrough  a series  of  fortunate  incidents  he  manages  to  escape 
from  the  squalor  of  his  life,  has  a streak  of  luck,  finds  rewar.llng  work  and 
begins  to  accumulate  wealth  to  such  a.i  extent  that  he  can  even  afford  to  buy 
for  himself  that  most  precious  luxury,  a glass  of  strawberry  jam.  «ut  soon 
his  luck  turns^  י«  himself  accused  of  the  murd^ 

er  of  a Hussian  boy.  .^),I'l^lieeovered  dead  in  ״ brickyard  near  where  he  works; 
circumstantial  evidence  builds  up  ami  soon  he  is  i..carcerated  not  only  forlKe  ' 
crime  of  living  in  a non-Jewish  district  hut  for  killing  the  child  and  drain- 
ing  his  bloori.  “e  becomes  a major  criminal,  his  case  a cause  celehre  and 
while  all  Jews  cower  in  fright,  the  Russian  bureaurrntic  machinery  begins  to 

grind  toward  an  indictment. 

But  all  of  the  aforegoing  only  covers  the  first  ?0  pages  of  the  volume, 

'*thT'^'l^etj((  for  us  in  startling  detail  the  *״” 

onment.  Hero  meet  tl,e  Isakov  link  who  hides'teto^a^h  the'^^ur^aco  ״ 

for  the  confinement's  agony  is  such  that  the  real  personality  of  the  man.**- 
M>*»y  emerges.  And  hero,  as  well,  we  meet  sone  of  tlio  most  magnificent  writ- 
ing'^äuir  found  in  current  fictliin;  not  a word  is  to  be  spareii,  every  detljtl 
counts,  every  impression  leaves  us  limp  with  exhaustion  for  whether 
to  or  not,  ״e^eel  the  indignity,  the  longing,  the  yearning  for  freedom  amd 
the  injustice  of  the  procedure.  ..1  Id,  t he-raasmBr . When  he  aches,  we  ache:  as 
he  is  chained  to  the  wall,  we  feel  the  manacles;  a־  be  ^״tej^lates  his  ״fe 
״e  see  it  with  him  and,י^׳ י  mope, 
owp־«  xi.n  1 0T>rft1 
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And,  what  l^e  find;  is  the  lesson  n 1 up±i,  for  us  as  indi.yrri 

י-^  iit./oiiT'  aiithor*  flRsi 


r story  1**  (jIiu  ־t  rrf  the  poiuy'our  aiithor  desires  to  make:  the  tur- 

<u-j^  /ol(  ' y/ 

il^of  one  man  whom  we  can  easily  re^jtjnize^  in  contrast  to  the  vastness  of 


numbers  with  which  we  identify  the/six  million^Dok  i«  tempted,  time  and  a^rain 

to  coiifess  his  own  (piilt  or,  later,  to  implicate  instead  his  fellow  Jews  with 

the  proTtiise  that  leniency  will  be  ;;ranted  to  him.  However,  in  the  course  of 

his  tr>f;ed>^  over  which  he  has  no  control^  he  has  learned  a number  of  vital  less 

ons ; particularly,  that  a man  can  not  lose  him^self  or  disassociate  himself 

from  his  ;;roup.  You  can  not  be  someone  you  are  not  ajid  now  he  knows,  as  w411, 

that  no  matter  how  poor  liis  life  before  this  imprisonment,  both  ";;ood”  and 

"bad"  relative  concepts.  His  life  in  the  sh^tl  wa^^sweet  with  all  of  its 

misfortune  compared  to  his  present  confinement;  his  life  in  the  cell  was  bear- 

able  compared  to  his  being  chained  to  the  wall;  his  few נ ןooks  and  stray  thought 

were  God-sent  in  comparison  to  the  poverty  of  body  and  mind  which  afflict  hiTT 

now . having  learned  these  lessons,  ^akov  ^o<j(  does  not  surrender  to  the 

temptations  offered  him;  indeed,  as  the  people  of  Israel  have  survived  over 

the  centuries  in  the  face  of  adversity  even  greater  than  ^his,  he  reacts  in 

just  the  opposite  way  imagined  by  his  captors:  he  begins  to  find  strength,  he 

will  not  give  in,  he  maintains  his  innocense  and  while  never  becoming  a reli- 

gious  man  he  begins  to  \1nderstand  himself  and  his  ;ilace  in  our  world.  l.ike 

Job  of  the  ^ible  he  sees  hiinself  as  the  Jew,  the  victim,  asfl  jfe  can  not  capitul 

ate  nor  can  he  permit  indictment  either  of  himself  or  his  people  for  lie 

knows  that  should  he  lose  his/y  strengt h , he  will  soon  be  devoid  of  all  humanity 

'bid  that  is  what  Jacob  Hok  is  to  the  very  end:  a maiiyy  and  therefore  he,  as  well 

as  the  lesson  we  learn,  touch  us  deeply  and  sustain  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 

To  paraphrase  Faulkner:  "^acov,  ^he  ew , the  man  not  merely  endures,  he  prevails 

Friends,  this  is  not  an  entertaining  book,  nor  even  a story  with  a happy 

ending  although  it  does  close  on  a note  of  hope,  Bok  is  finally  permitted  to 

stand  trial  and  there  is  the  suggestion  that,  lleilis,  he  will  he  set  free. 

\}4  (Ilu  u. 

furthermore,  seeds  of  the  revo  liit  ioi^f  are  a Ire  a(]  y -thrown  ■i•»»  at  ttie  otkI  of  the 
volume.  aiB  ^ bomb  is  tlirown  at  the  procession  bearing  the  prisoner,  guar<led  hy 
dreaded  Cossaks^  it  is  the  Cossakj  who  is  hurt;  the  symbol  of  ruthless  authoi 


like  the  Tsar,  topples  from  his  horse.  Hut  not  before  '^acov,  out  of 


:yjiiyyich 


the  stre1p;th  he  has  recently  discovered  in  himself,  holds  an  imaginary  conver- 
sati.m  ״ith  the  ״S״r«ly’■  . says  the  I'sar, ״־ ״fferlnc  has  t״״,:ht 

you  the  neanin,:  of  mercy."  Yakov  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  "Excuse  me. 

Your  fjajestyr  hut  ״hat  sufferi״,;  has  t1.״,:ht  me  is  the  uselessness  of  sufferln(:. 
Anyway,  the-e's  enou(:h  of  that  to  live  with  naturally  without  pHi״e  a mount- 
aln  of  !״.iustice  on  top.  Kachmones,  we  say  in  ״ebrew,  mercy,  one  oughtn't  to 
fiorcet  it.״.  In  other  words,  you've  made  out  of  this  country  a valley  of  hones" 
And,  later,  thinklnc  to  himself:  "One  thing  I've  learned:  there's  no  such  thin, 
as  an  unpolitical  man,  especially  a Jew.  Y״u  can't  be  one  without  the  other, 
that's  clear  enough.  You  can't  sit  still  and  ,see  yourself  dastroyed.  Where 

there's  no  one  to  fight  for  it,  there  is  no  freedom". 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  fixer's  story.  Each  one  of  us  might  well  be  that 
one  man,  that  Individual,  that  Jew  in  whom  the  future  resides  through  courage, 
strength  and  fortitude.  Yacov  Uok  and  ״endel  Beilis  were  not  extraordinary 
men;  to  the  contrary,  they  were  puite  average.  If/hat  much.  But  they  did  not 
surrender,  their  spirit  remained  inviolate,  their  faith  in  trutlY)״ ״daunted . 
^).n  the  face  of  what  the  Jew  has  ox,>erio״ced  over  the  centuries  there  is 
no  greater  tribute  that  we  can  pay  a man  than  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to  him 
for  survival,  for  inte^-rity  and  for  hope  in  terms  of  a future.  If  we  recog- 
nize  thi^  deht'^07j־״ov''B״k  we  shall  be  ennobled  and  we,  the  remnants  of  world 
Jewry  after  the  bolocust,  shall  as  well  not  merely  endure  but  prevail. 


Amen . 


^^arch  24,  19^7 


Friday  evening, 


Heb . Tab . , 


OUK  PRAYERS  OE  MEANING?" 


' י י rrl״״.ls, ״ ״t  t־״״ 1 ״״:  ac״  I "ad  a !«iauraly  hut  l״t״־״״  discussion  with 

one  of  the ״״, ״,hers  of ״ ״r  c״״«re״״tl״״al  family  ״n  the  lanRuage ״ ״d  c״״ft..״t 


I 1 vi  ,iws  WMW»  reflected  an  extreme  position 

onr  prayerbook.  Rxs  views 


in  that  he  r״״n<l  very  little  of  beauty  ״r  ״,eaninß  in  the  prayers  «״  utter,  es- 
peclally  the  Sabbath  service  with  which  he  was  naturally  mest  f־»,lliar. 

My  view,  on  the  other  hand,  was  somewhat  more  conservative  for  while  I asreed 
With  the  criticism  te  some  extent  I find  most  of  the  prayers  in  our  Uni״״ 

Prayer  Hook  to  be  of  meaning  to  me  personally  and,  also,  find  them  to  contain 
a certain  beauty  or  poetic  expression  ■wh  1 th  appualn  While  as  a result 

of  this  dichotomy  of  views  on  that  evening  we  agreed  to  .Usagree,  still  the 
discussion  lingered  in  my  mind  a־.d  I took  life  occasion  to  review  most  of  the 
prayers  which ־ ״  utter  at  onr  services;  to  inspect  them,  objectively,  for 
meaning  andeentent.  It  is  the  result  of  this  search  which  1 would  like  to 
share  wiih  yon  this  evening.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  make  a very  definite 
distinction  between  the  Union  Prayer  Hook  we  use  at  all  tlmes,except  for  the 

״״lydays,a״d  the  ״loch  Mach.or.  I find  the  Machzor  far  inferior  in  every 

respect;  its  Lant^^uaijo  is  dull  and  obsolete,  tlie  sentiments  tontair 
do  not  reflect  a modern  point  of  view, and  the  content  of  the  prayers  while 
reflecting  ancient  and  sacred  ״sage  doos ״״ ״^'inspire  or  era.oble  me(  personal!^ 
at  all.  Were  I not  conscious  of  the  holy  occasi־״»  of ־״ ״"  HaSh״״״״.d  Yom, 
Kippur,  which  affext  me  emotionally  and  spiritually,  the  prayerbook  itself 
would  not  be  able  to  convince  me  of  the  awe  and  reverence  necessary  for  the 

c th*.s  nartlcularly  holy  season  of  He  year.  Were  it  in  my  power 
observance  of  tlv^s  particu  lai  ty 7- י 

to  Change  tjiat  prayerbook  I would  he  very  much  In  favor  of  a revised  edUTlon 

on  the  other  hand,  the  Unlnn  Pr.ayer ״ ״ok  ^ י י " " ״ 

־lons  thronghont  the  religl-^t-s  year  still  retains,־״  pewer  and  majesty  at 
least  as  far  as  I ;m.  concerned.  Of  course,  it  has  its  drawbacks 

״״״;  While  I speak  In  Its  favor  It  Is  impossible  to  ignore  its  defects 
in  st,Ue,  language  and  content.  We  must  remember,  for  example,  when  we  de- 


4■ ״!סס ״!!«?  that  tho  iirayorbook  holfis  a copyri{;ht  from 

cry  its  lack  of  current  concerns  that  me  pz  y 

T^T'-inted  in  1947.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  piib- 
1940  and  the  edition  we  use  was  printed  in  ly  f 


ii  . 

li  catioji  of  such  a work  implies,  fe־tjaP?  the  actual 
before  the  l9^^7  date;  furthermore,  we  know  it  is  the  work  of  many  men  ratfier 
than  the  result  of  the  labors  of  one  scholar,  editor  or  writer.  The  date, 
however,  is  of  prime  importance  for  it  n-howa  ne׳  nof or(»M0  0 to  the  cataclysmic 
events  which  liave  shaped  Jiuiaism  and  the  world  at  laj'^e  in  the  past  25  years. 
These  are,  to  mention  just  a few,  the  Stpte  of  Israel,  the  death  of  the  six 
million,  World  War  II  and  the  Space  probes.  The  text  of  the  variolas  prayers, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  indicates  that  it  was  written  during  the  time  of  the 
New  Deal  when  labor  unions  were  tlie  ultimate  in  social  consciousness  and  not 
after  the  war  when  the  union  took  on  so  lar^e  a.  yaosture  in  the  area  of  labor= 

i 

manaf^ement  relationships.  Thus,  for  example,  the  noliility  of  the  laliorer  and 
the  ideal  of  the  40  hour  work  week  are  reflected  in  the  sentence:  "He  who  has 
worked  faithfully  fluriuf״  the  week  and  aiccordirif;  to  his  strerpjth  has  contriliut- 
ed  to  the  lary^jer  work  of  rnankinci,  will  enjoy  the  deliy^lit  of  the  Salihath", 
Today,  to  some,  such  a sentence  seems  obsolete  and  the  ideal  certainly  has 
been  lar^^ely  suyierceded  ! 

Of  course,  most  of  our  prayers  are  citations  from  the  tradition:  the  ^־*sal 
ist,  Torah,  Prophets  an<i  later  writiiij^s  or,  even  to  a lar^^e  extent,  are  simply 
abbreviations  of  prayers  to  be  found  in  the  orthodox  prayer  book,  especially 
in  terms  of  tlie  babbath  morning  service.  For  the  I'est , there  are  DORxtly  a 
few  prayers  in  the  traditional  sense;  namely,  sui^yi  licat  ions  of  (lod  for  some- 
thing  we  wish  for  or  need  as  individual  human  beings  ayipealing  directly  to 
the  illmighty.  I'hus , for  example,  the  silent  devotion־•  whi  eh  bogirw  "In  ttiis 
moment  of  silent  comi  )union  with  Thee,  Ü Lord,  a 1ו  small  voice  speaks  in 

the  depths  of  my  spirit.  Ü Lorti , help  me  ^o  be  ever  more  like  Thee,  holy  for 
Thou  art  holy,  loviiig  for  Tliou  art  love.  Speak  to  mo,  then,  0 l^ord,  as  I 
seek  Tliee  again  and  again  in  the  stillness  of  meditation,  until  Thy  •bidding 
shall  at  last  become  for  me  a hallowed  |j(i  sei  pline , a familiar  way  of  life, 
so  that  I may  live  on  in  deeds  that  bless  otlier  lives  and  leave  behind  me 
heritage  of  a good  name."  These  are  the  words  which  stir  the  heart  and  soul 


Within 


of  1[  man  and  lift  his  spirit  to  approach  God  in  humility  and  truth 
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these  personal  prayers  and  •«re  others  thei'e  aro|,  of  course,  obsolete  concepts, 
archaie  words  that  are  no  lon{;er  meaningful  to  us  in  this  day  & age. 
^here  is,  ^^^arnTtle,  in  the  4th  Friday  evening  service  tda?  sentence  which 


meaaage  and  intent  are  not  dear:  "In  Miine 
own  time,  Ü God,  we  shall  say  with  the  ancient  seer;  I Miank  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  tried  me;  for  now  that  Thy  visitation  is  past.  Thou  comfortest  me״.  When 
ever  I have  to  read  this  passage,  I am  troubled  by  several  phrases;  why  miist 
we  thank  God  for  having  tried  us?  does  God  always  comfort  us  after  He  has 
tried  us?  why  must  we  wait  for  God's  revelation  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer 
or  a reason  for  our  s;1f fcring?  d׳, why  cmi' t we  learn  to  understand  in  our  own 
time?  Thus,  you  see,  a small  phrase  from  the  prayers  elicits  several  deeply 
personal  questions  and  there  is  no  one  to  answer  them.  Or,  as/another  example, 
jifi  the  Sabbath  morning  service,  wn־  the  Kaddish  prayer  1 1(.  j l mוזו ^ ־—  ih״  phrase 

"Upon  Him  we  cast  our  ]nirden  and  He  will  grant  us  strength  according  to  the 
days  He  h״s  apportioned  to  us”.  But,  I wonder,  how  is  it  that  we  cast  our 
burdens  "upon  Him"^  ■*•'his  is  almost  against  Jewish  tradition  for  the  period 
of  mourning  is  so  designed  ,MituiJlng  t1r־pu»■  harit  aga  that  man  learns  to  face 
his^rrow  and  learns  to  live  with  his  sadness,  that  he  learns  to  bear  on  his 
own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  the  days  ahead.  Why,  the;1,  are  we  asked 
to  pray  "Upon  lUm  we  cast  our  burden";  and  this  is  not  a question  but  a state• 
ment  of  fact.  And  finally,  in  the  home  sei'vice  we  use  for  the  daily  Minyan 
there  occurs  a word  4^ a oent1^>^>  which  only  the  very  bright  can  translate 
into  usable  -nglish;  "Calm  Thou  our  troubled  spirits  that  athwart  our  tears 
may  arch  the  rainbow  of  Thine  eternal  promise".  Can  you  define  "Athwartf^,;  is 
the  mourner  asked  to  search  his  dictionary  for  a definition  when  he  has  .pist 
buried  his  dead?  In  short,  my  friends,  these  are  but  three  of  several  instanc 
es  where  c lari ty^  «4יימ  correctness  and  logic  are  not  on  the  side  of  our  prayers; 
the  man  who  cites  these  instances  «£  with  a view  toward  reforming  the  litur{;^ 

is  not  entirely  wrong  in  his  assessment. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  prayers  are  really  not  the  supplications 
to  which  we  have  already  referred;  rather,  they  are  editorials  or  statements 


iv. 


of  policy  which  deal  with  the  themes  current  at  the  time  wl^i^n  the  prciyerbook 
was  ori^iinalLy  compiled.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  problem  of  labor 
but  there  are  several  others.  Social  Justice,  for  example : "Help  us  to  be  a- 
moni;  those  who  are  willing-  to  sacrifice  that  other  may  not  hunger,  who  dare 

to  be  bearers  of  liijht  in  the  dark  loneliness  of  stricken  lives,  who  strufj{:!« 
and  even  l)leed  for  the  triumph  of  ri^jlit eouHiiess  among  men".  Reform  Jijdaism^ 
ideology:  "that  we  may  see  and  welcome  all  truth,  whither  shining  from  the 
annals  of  ancient  revelations  or  reaching  us  tlirough  the  seers  of  our  own  time 

tUr  was  mer.^ly  a dream;  ״Ever  enshrined  in 

hearts  of  Israel  was  the  hope  that  Zion  might  be  restored"  and,  with  a nod  to 
those  already  there  via  the  Aliyah^  "Uphold  also  the  hmids  of  our  brothers 
who  toil  to  rebuild  Zion".  And,  finally,  a pean  of  prcutse  for  God's  supreme 
creati()!!:  Man;  "How  much  we  owe  to  the  labors  of  our  brothers!  Day  by  day 
they  dig  far  away  from  t!1e  sun  t!)at  wo  may  be  warm,  enlist  in  outposts  of  per') 
il  that  we  may  be^ecure  and  brave  the  terrclj^  of  he  unknown  for  truths  that 
shed  light  on  our  way.  So  may  we  be  co-workers  with  Thee  in  the  building  of 
^hy  kingdom".  These  and  many  other  examples  of  an  editorial  style  are  per- 
haps  the  most  essential  few^une  of  our  prayerbook  but,  it  would^appear  to  me, 
this  is  a point  of  view  which  may  be  debated  either  way:  some  feel  this  type 
of  message  is  of  meaning  while  others  see  no  need  of  it.säMe^h^  primary 
purpose  of  prayer  is  to  commune  with  God  and  not  to  deliver  oneself  of  state- 
ments  of  conscience  on  the  holy  Sa!)bath.  Personally,  I side  with  the  prayer- 
book  JUid  I find  these  prayers,  wither  editorials  or  not,  to  be  of  meaning; 
of  course,  some  ideas  are  obsolete  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  are  of 
no  value.  Perhaps  by  reading  tliese  prayers  week  after  week,  the  congregatit 
will  become  convinced  of  the^t&'1<*i^  and  justice  of  tlicir  message  and,  in  a su- 

^'liat  will  tru 


ing^t-H — 4־»־4־ 


preme  testimonial  of  faith,  will  act  accord! 
ly  si^,nify  the  building  of  God's  kiJigdom  on  earth  mid  we  will  t hen  t ruly 

creators  with  Him  in  the  building  of  a better  world  in  wbicJi  to  live. 

I like  the  style  of  the  words;  although  sometimes  arcJiaic  with  the  use 
of  old-English  phraseology  it  is  1 j 1 1״ i 1■  1 e .r«  poetic.  Wfiile  it  may  sometimes 


V, 


appear  overdone  is  it  not  beantifnl  in  wording;  and  meaninfjfnl  in  conteנlt.;  Now 
that  the  daily  task  is  laid  aside  and  we  are  feathered  in  the  house  of  C^od,  th 
hush  of  solemnity  comes  over  us,  an<i  we  feel  a I'efreshinfj  r<^st  in  the  holy 
quiet  of  the  Sanctuary.  Softe/^than  the  twili(,d1t  calm  is  the  peace  that 
comes  to  us  here  with  healing;  on  its  win^^s"  . It  may  not  l)e  the  type  of  Ian- 
^^uage  we  are  used  to  in  1067  but  if  one  truly  feels  the  j^oly  awe  of  täfe  Sab- 
bath  worship  in  the  Temple,  are  the  words  not  descriptively  true?  And.finall 
who  can  deny  the  poetic  beauty,  the  theological  correctness  and  the  personal 
feelin^js  to  be  found  in  this  one  para^^raph : ״When  we  sin^^  Thy  praise,  may  otir 
souls  rise  with  our  soiq^s  to  Thee,  and  when  we  render  Thee  our  homa^^e  may  we 
remember  that  only  by  obedience  to  Tjjy  commandmdnt  s , by  faithfulness  to  our 
duties,  by  the  ^^oodness  of  our  deeds,  can  we  make  our  worship  acceptable  to 


Thee” . 

I think  that  our  prayers  are  of  meaning  tmd,  with  all  their  f««|i11ts,  are 
relevant  to  you  and  me.  Would  that  more  of  our  faith  would  voice  their  sen- 
timents  so  that,  when  all  is  said  and  clone,  the  ״,ords  would  be  translated  in- 
to  dynamic,  meaningfcil  and  consecrated  deeci^.  Then  we  could  trtily  tlie 

words,  again  of  ocir  prayerbook,  "He  with  11s  as  Ihou  wast  with  our  fathers, 
and  help  us  so  to  live  that  in  work  or  rest,  in  company  or  solitude,  we  may 
testify  to  our  faith  in  Thee  and  Thy  law.” 

Amen . 


lieb.  Tab.,  Friday,  February  17»  19^'>7 


״TEHUMCH" : SAT.  A.M. 

introduction 

?״'*T^'^portlon  have  full  ohapt. מ ס  work  In  progress 
iS  biag  of  Sanctuary,  Tabernacle,  in  iiliaerness. 

2 full  of  splenaor,  color,  skilled  workmanship;  all 

3 in  la°ftLrprrl!^o״tln;atlon  of  this  but  centurle 
later,  as  Solomon  completes  Temple  begun  by  av 

4 as  usual  In  Haft,  It  complements  Torah. 

°1  the'^nassage  we  read  from  !Kings  8 told  of  Sanct  In 
Jerusalem  which  has  been  completed;  the  people  are 
at?qemblej  aüd  king  Is  in  attendance  j 4.« 

2  rinll  o?own  of  structure;  Ark  of  Cov  transferred  to 

new  Temple  wuells  there  and  this  theme  of 

^ ™r  and  sir!  Lve  themd  for  dls- 

cuLlon:  V.  27״But  will  Gd  In  ThL 

earth?  behold  heaven  & earth  can  not  contain  Thee, 

how  much  less  this  house  which  . 

4 and.  of  course,  question  Is  meaningful  & 

hew  can  you  fit,  confine,  Gd  to  one  place  If  He 

fills  all  the  earth? 

BODY 

A HOUSE  A SYMBOL  . 

1 of  course,  can  answer  In  number  of  ways  but  most 
vital  for  us  to  realize  that  House,  Sanct,.  T^^rap  e 
are  on^symbols  of  His  presence• 

2 It  is  hot  Gd  who  needs  the  house*׳^  we  need  one  def. 
nlace  of  assembly  which  can  become  "sacred  ground 

3 there  Mlnyan  can  assemble  & not  be  distracted  by 
^ outsfd"  lifSuences;  Mlnyan  can  direct  Its  thoughts 

In  but  one  meaningful  direction 

4 museum  favors  display:  concert  hall  favors  music, 
theater  favors  acting;  Sanct  favors  prayer,  reveren 

5 Is  verbalization  & symbol  of  before 

whom  thou  dost  stand". ׳*■׳׳״׳$ ־ 

B N AME 

1 while  Sanct  Is  but  a symbol.  It  does  become  this  In 
view  of  fact  that  His  name  Is  mentioned  therein 

2 in  other  words,  building  erected  to  His  honor  is 
not.  should  not  be  and  will  not  be  used  as  a basket 
ball  court,  ice-skating  rink  or  bowlVU»g  alley 

3 even  when  used  for  purposes  other  than  Sv? 

^ er,  such  as  lectures,  mustc,  etc.  only  If  these  ext 

currlculur  activities  are  linked  to  religion  In 

some  specific  way  or  manner. 

4 His  name  mentioned  here  & tokens  of  our  esteem  towrc 


11•  Terumoh  (מסס *t) 

Him  are  to  be  foטnd  here:  Torahs  most  prime  example• 

: MAN'S  ACTIONS 

1 but  eveu  all  of  the  aforegoing  is  void  and  meaning- 
less  unless  and  until  the  proper  action  on  the  part 
of  man  Is  assured• 

2 that  Is  to  say,  H use  Is  of  value,  so  Is  Name  and 
what  It  Implies  but  at  same  time.  Laws  of  Gd  must 
be  obeyed  by  man.  Inside  and  outside  House  of  Lord. 

3 In  Judaism  as  well  as  In  other  faiths,  H^use  has 
never  been  seen  as  a spiritual  refuge  from  life  out- 
side  the  walls;  It  Is  here  where  man  Is  inspired  & 
It  Is  here  where  duality  of  life  meet 

4 words  & thoughts  of  man  here  must  meet  test  outside 
They  must  be  one  and  the  same  In  both  places. 

5 It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  H'^use  of  Gd  Is  necessary 
whether  He  dwells  here  or  not,  in  personal  or  splrl 
ual  form 

CONCLUSION 
^ GENERAL 

1 Gd  cant  be  confined  here,  as  Solomon  so  aptly  said, 
He  Is  too  large  and  yet  so  small  that  ^e  Is  here  & 
in  our  hearts  as  well.  Gd  Is  everywhere  at  one  and 

the  same  time. 

2 burden  of  proof  as  to  His  presence  Is  not  upon  God 
as  so  many  of  us  mlfht  think;  It  Is  on  US  aepenaing 
on  the  course  of  action  we  might  choose  at  all  time 

R ■^PFPIFIC 

1 do  we  then  need  this  T(1»mple,  this  Sanctuary? 

Yes•  It  Is  the  place  designated  and  whdre  the  Min• 
yan’can  ®ther  In  reverence  and  spirit  of  holiness 

2 It  Is  our  duty  to  maintain  Syn.  for  whether  He  Is 
here  actually  or  spiritually,  the  very  designation 
of  this  as  a House  of  Gd  should  Inspire  and  ennobl 
us  by  our  very  presence. 

3 this  will  be  of  meaning  only  as  we  live  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  hearts,  of  our  Law,  of  our 
ancient  faith  all  of  which,  by  definition,  are  so 
great  and  yet  so  small  that  they  all  have  a place 

where  God  Is  to  be  found• 

4  It  would  be  this  answer  that  we  can  give  to  the 
question  contained  In  Solomon's  prayer. 

AMEN . 


Heb.  TAb.,  Sat.  A.H*,  Peb.  11,  196? 
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ST,  MARK’S  METHODIST  CHURCH 

INTRODHCTICN 
GEi^T^HAL 

fflad  to  be  with  you  altbo  most  dlff•  task;  asked  to 
spk  0־n  Jud  1מ  mere  30  ״Jlr  altho  5000  yrs  of  history 
cau  best  urderstard  problem  If  I asked  you  to  spk 
X 1רו  same  spar  of  time 

have  therefor©  choser  to  spk  frm  pt  of  view  of  dlff 
there  are  slmll,  of  crs,  but  these  more  gerdral  u 
oar  flrd  them  out  yrselves• 

B SPECIFIC 

car  best  Illustrate  by  two-fold  drawlrg 

4  all  of  us  westerr  faiths  have  added 


BODY 

A CREATION 

1 urflrlshed  buslress,  task;  partrers  Ir  process,  mis 
lor  for  every  mar 

2 ro  orlglral  sir,  ro  talrt,  ro  fall  of  mar;  ro  bap- 
tlms  or  ary  other  absolutlor,  absolvemert 

3 ro  mysteries,  ro  mythjTs,  logic,  reasor,  ro  Mracles 

4 although  "heaver״  mertlored,  ro  corcept  of  It  ary- 
where ;’ro  salvatlor;  ro  "reward"  for  ary  group  of 
people;  all  have  share  Ir  the  world  to  come  altho 
this  "world"  rever  defired• 


B REVEEATIOM  , ^ 

1 Mt.  Slral,  10  Cs,  Torah  = Law;  ro  Images,  pictures, 
or  !dels,  ro  palrtlrgs,  etc.  ro  stalred  glass  wlrdw 

2 Coverart;  refer  back  to  process  of  c^eatlcr 

3 educatlor  associated  with  Torah  or  R llglor 

4 traldlor:  home,  history,  persecutlcr,  customs  S cer 
morles;  "out  of  the  depths" 

5 Urlty  of  Gd,  Urlversallty  of  Gd;  Shema  Is  1 dogma 

6 ro  Ir termed lary;  Gd  to  people;  rabbi  ־ teacher 


ST.  MARK‘S  KETHODTST  CHURCH 


C ISRAEL 

1 Pe0T)le  aטcl  Land;  a yearning 

2 Messiah;  old  versus  New  Testament;  Gospels/Bible 

3 Hebrew 

4 Zionism  as  a spiritual  link;  onoe  pollticalid  now  x* 
religious  as  It  was  at  beginning;  prayers  In  bk. 


D Other  Differences 

1 ortho,  conwerv,  reform 

2 contend  with  Gd : Job,  Jere,  Abe;  quest  v.s.  answers 

3 day:  sun  down  vs  sun-up 

4 Rosh  Hashono  & Yom  Kippur  (atonement  before  man  1st 

5 Sat  as  the  Sabbath  vs  Lord's  Day  on  Sunday• 

6 special  |)lace  which  Prophets  occupy  as  teachers 
$ necessity  of  a Minyan  to  assure  unity  of  group. 


CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 hope  these  statements  given  you  some  Insight 

2 §ach  topic  sufficient  for  course  of  study  of  Itself 

B SPECIEIC  c-t-vv. 

1 would  like  to  take  opport  to  you  to  come  to 

Syn. 

2 has  a three  fold  purpose:  Prayer,  Meeting,  Study 

3 times  of  sdrvlces• 


Dr,  Pearson  home:  228  - 5870 
85udy:  WA  6 - 7040 


Sunday  A.M.,  Peb.  5»  1967• 


.the  secular  city  by  ILVRVEY  COX " ך , 

-   ץ1 \ 

Friemis,  one  of  the  most  influential  pereonalitle s for  those  of  ue  «ho 
are  interested  in  and  concerned  with  the  area  of  relicious  thoucht  has  been 
dead  for  more  than  twenty  years.  “e  was  the  German  Lutheran  pastor..,  the  ״ev. 
Dietrich  Donhoeffer^  who,  because  of  his  sympathy  for  the  oppj^essed  and  p,.r- 
secuted  gave  up  his  life  at  a^  very  early  age  in  a Nazi  concentration  camp. 

.u,.t  ״^.hv  spiritual  aim  mentajj.^:ulsh  wbi^f'motivated  him)  under  the  most 

horrible  of  clrc״mstances,<^st  prior  to  his  death  Mr  wpite  a series  of  lett- 
ers  to  his  friends  in  which  he  formulated  the  basis  for  the  errrent  ״god  is 
dead"  theology.  It  was  with  this  man  that  all  the  furor  originated.  While 
this  new  orientation  has  made  most  of  the  headlines  it  is  another  school  of 
• thought,  however,  more  moderate  a,״l  more  traditionally  oriented,  which  has 
been  able  to  touch  ««-the  crux  of  the  problem.  Xian  theologians  and 

pro^^ssors,  in  an  essentially  Xian  world,  realize  that  the  phrase  "God  is 
Dead״  originating  incidentally  with  Nietzsche,  *hilepoj^lar  and  appealing 
is  really  not  exact  in  its  intent.  God  wte־«  dead  1״*״־  it  ts  so- 

ciety  which  has  become  secular;  it  means  ״«*T  that  the  traditional  definition 
of  I Iiii  iiiiir  I !r  "religion"  has  changed  because  of  Hf!  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  new  radical  writers  are  gagging  and  rcllgbusly  choking  to  daath 
onLany  of  the  classical  -ian  religious  doctrines  which,  they  contend,  have 

I—  u , 1 י 

riveted  h״m,n  attention  up^^^.the  church- s belief  In  man's  fundamental  evil, 
depravity  and  sin  and  on  the  faith's  preoccupation  with  the  world  heyomL^ 
These  ideas  have,  it  is  true,  been  traditionally  associated  with  ;‘ian 


but  in  the  world  of  which  we  are  a pa^t , this  type  of  o.  J ״..  ..Jdiiiai,■  n, 

longer  has  a place.  It  is  to  this  change  in  o^world  to  which  Donhoeffer 

U D»״d־  on  the  Co. 

addressed  himself  but 11< י  his  4 fls... 


Ixe  r r*.״.  . r.״.,  ..  D־sH,  on  the  con- 

addressed  himself  but  

trary.God  may  well  be  vee-y  mw».  alive  but  14■  i..  ״t 1.0 ״  hu.e  been■  radiea^ 

u would  appear  reasonable  to  say  ahat  any  one  of  us  who  has  lived 
zvsrtvziTSd  ״r  Nazi  Germany  ■®*י«  no  1011^, er  be  the  same;  if  you  to- 


thout״h  the  experiences  of  Nazi  Germany 


day  are  the  4י־י* 


you  were  30  years  ayo  it  means  that  you  have  not 


lived  during  the  past  three  decades.  You  h.1ve  merely  passed  through  life. 
Of  course,  the  past  thirty  years  •affect  some  more  deeply  than  others. 


a,  •A>  • 

r״x  JSx  on«  of  those  who  is  .leeply  concerned  with  the 
Our  autuor,  Dr.  Harvey  Cox,  -״יי  one  o ^ 

.cate  of  ™an.s  existence  aitho״״h  he  is  ״.ereiy  in  his  .id-t,>.^e־.  ^ 

He  - - --  -״  theoioh-iens:«״  net 

y.  he  extr־.eiy  youthfui  hut^has  aiready  heen  Jaiied  for  his  sympathetic 

actions  P— minority  groups  who״,  he  c ״,״pares  to  the  per- 

' . . a.un  or  t lir.io■■  tinnnho♦».  Today  Dr. 


secuted  and  maligned  minorities  of  the  past. 

Oox.  a mi.>ister.  is  Professor  of  ChurcJ^istory  at  ״arvard  ,u,d  in  attache, 
extreme  vie«  of  the  Ood  is  Dead  ״-i״״n  a siim  voiume  t 


UOX,  a Iiiiiia.״״'*»  - I • 

. M he  has  written  a slim  volume 

th«  extreme  view  of  the  God  xs  Dead  IjT-  .^CT  ^ 

V ״r,  ,mlv  for  his  students, /has  madd  a sxgnxfxc 

y^ThT^ * ^ >י intenMed  only  / . 

d,  of^y״״״e  trill  ...HiversiXiae״ 

ant  impressl.m  on  the  minds  of יי ״(  y־״ 5 _ < ) ‘<״ 

 ך ״ -״ « ־> -  ‘ 

is  know.,  in  tl.״  tradej^^leeper״;  a fe«  thousand  copies  «ere  first  pu  1 

lu(/i,  C.Pl-wO■״1״. ״ ^/.>י  ^t  H sensation  and  a run-away  best 

1 .V  + -its  r Jdin  ^ י maae  xx 

lished  but  xts  1 jj(mo 

deeply  reliui״״״  P״״״״  - -o  «resiled  «ith  the  concept  of  Dod's  death 
but  found,  as  he 

״״ »״״,.־, . ״ ״״ . ״a ; •• ״ ■ * “ - ״ ' ״ ״ * ״״ 

״hich  does  not  hut  needs  to  K.i״«  and  above  all  f^l  the  «״unds  of  the  c y 

,f  the  ״treat  co.itradlctions  Inherent  in  modern  re- 
This,  he  believes,  a one  of  the  ״,rea 

yy^ious  thonsHt:  that  the  W,urch  is  still  oriented  to«ard  a pastoral  an 

״ay  of  life  whereas,  in  reality,  ,,e  are  üvi־)״^^  “ technical,  un -an 


” ; ״  ״״ ־ ״ ׳"•• ״ ־ ״— ״ ״  “:: 

my  ^heTjord״  may  be  lovely  in  its  lan^piage  but  has  no  posx 

«hatever  to  the  ne^pls  a־>d  yea״>in,;a  of  modern  man,  the  -she^-rd-  iman- 
ebsolete  today  as  the  hi.h  ly^sophis ־ ״•<  computer  is  relevant.  To  «uote: 

. .lytlcal  strvetures  inevitably  result  in  differmt  sym- 
»'Changing  fadjxly  and  poli  .a  • ו 

r r d To  insist  on  callinb׳  Ood  the  ״she,i,rd״  in  an  industrial 
bdizations-  of  God.  lo  insxsx  ox 

but  it  really  marks  the  height  of  unbelief."  h s one, 
society  may  be  pious  but  xt  real xy 

even  minor  example  could  be  multiplied  ad  inf^iit,™. 

■ ,he  city  in  «hich  most  of  us  live  more  precisely. 
We  must,  then,  ex־im1ne  the  city  in 


iii. 


In  formulating'  his 


, Dr,  ^ox  asserts  tj^t  one  of  the  most  decisive 
steps  ever  undertaken  Dy  man  was  his  removal  from  tribal  association  to  life 
in  the  city;  that  this  groat  breakt^iough  brought  with  it  a fundamental  twinge 
in  two  special  areas  of  man's  immediate  concern;  it  introduced  currency  and 
it  developed  the  alphabet.  Leavi;1g  the  tribe,  where  mruj/was  a member  by  acci- 
dent  of  blood  and  birth,  he  now  entered  the  city  where  he  was  able  to  live  ^ 

ow  man  on  the  basis  of  choosing  his  Pillow/  either  as 


/guThi  i"  with  hrrfl — fell 


׳ / 

friends  or  as  fellow  citizens.  In  eithe^vase,  however,  the  blood  and  birth 
4cfefonyhiy^׳M1H  cut  and  so  were  his  to  the  ancestral  ways  of  faith.  Now, 

especially  in  the  modern  dty,  which  is  characterized  more  by  the  cloverleaf 
and  the  switchboard  than  by  tribal  ritual  and  family  ^i  o t ino  1 14,^nes3  , an- 

tiquityt^vas  no  longer  a raark,^^r  seT)  of  authenticity׳  ami^'l-l•  ihe  old  and  fa- 
miliar  ways  of  worship  andc0ndiי^זrד^ad  to  meet  new  tests  and  ^trains.  If  a man 
was  able  tp  over-come  and  adapt  to  this  new  wayiiof  life  he  found  that  with  the 
alphabet  and  currency  he  was||'^1  his  own;  he  may  still  be  using  iWl  word»^  of 
former  days  but  their  relevance  and  meaning'^t»  no  longer  applicable  to  «üä 
new  and  radically  different  world,  oi'  he  wao^iow  a poyt . While  this  was 

true  centuries  ago,  it  is  all  the  more  valid  in  our  own  20th  century.  For 
example  "in  America,  tl)e  President  is  ins  tall  ed  w it  h an  oat(^  spoken  while  his 
hand  rests  on  a ״ible.  ^^riest,  rabbis  and  ministers  intone  prayers  in  a kind 

of  ritual  investitnie.  Significantly,  however,  the  i^hief  Justice  of  the  Su- 

I י < 


has  ruled  that  its 


preme  Court,  who  holds  the  ^ible,  presides  over  a body 
reading  can&t  be  required  in  publish  schools”  iryjrder  not  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciple  which  calls  for  the  seנזeratio1ז  of  Church  and  State!  Again,  tins  x s but 
one  of  a seriesLf  pertinent  «cai1^5=f^  whi*(  cou  Id  <#isi  ly  be 

...t-i-r  ■iMiii  note  that  ״ t tie— C^wwinuni  u t Ly  ״fbn^iaiTd  ־-ha»־g״no  qji 

thfrr^n^־T  :־>Vv  » , rn^y..,  ״ , , wimnn  t!1rrn.  i l^-wi-l  1 Be- 

t-iin  ttir  mmTT1r״hT׳  We  are  thf'efore,  to  sum  up,  living  in  a modern  world  but 
are  still  encumbered  by  antiquated  concepts  and  symbo  Is^•  i t is  from  t!»is 
coJitradiction  that  t!ie  trouble  and  difficulty  stem.  A^^ying  this  tliought  to 
the  ways  of  fait  11;  Cod  is  not  dead  but  the  language  and  symbols  of  religion 
must  surely  be  updated  in  order  to  fit  into  the  new  aixl  modern  mold. 


iv. 


our  tine  so  as  not 


is  the  crux  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  "secular  city". 
Dr,  Cox  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the  complexities  of 


to  iJisTilt  aur  inqiiisitive  minds  with  pat  and  superficial  iinswers.  ^^e  knows 
that  whatever  may  seem  relevant  today  mi{jht  sir  !%»  well  be  obsolete  tomorrow 


On  the  other  hand,  he  does  offer  us  a few  words  of  caution:  first,  that  the 
problem  of  today's  city  vis-a-vis  the  suburb  must  be  solved  for,  in  literal 
terms,  todays  urlיan  center  has  become  a "concentration  camp"  for  minorities, 
The  white  middle  class  has  removed  itself  from  the  core  so  that  the  colored 
worker  finds  himself  in  a ^^hetto  of  our  making/.  Secmidly,  we  must  learn 


to  understa'd  that  reli{׳io11,  in  his  case  Aianity,  ■ifj  not  be  0 oaf  i ned  *8 

other-world®^  concepts  for  the  -lÄnniX«  of  salvation;  he  maintains  that  the  man 
who  walks  the  picket  line  is  also  in  search  of  God,  ^hird,  in  the  secular 
city  there  are  many,  even  the  majority,  who  walk  the  streets  without  the 
credit  of  a bona  fide  membership  card  in  any  one  reli{;bus  or^^aniz  at  ion  but 
are,  nevertheless,  ent^a^.ed  irjithe  process  of  search.  These  people  rmist 
not  be  scorned  by  us  :lor  must  they  be  icnored  for  who  is  to  say  that  out  of 
their  search,  wherever  it  may  take  them,  will  not  come  the  answer  for  the  day 
afterjtomorrow,  •S^i^l-tVt  «'is  has  already  been  noted,  the  (,;rt'at  task  of  the 
Church  today  is  to  feel  the  needs  4)f  the  people^  not  merely  to  offer  them 
ritual  and  symbo  lism»  lihenjt  hey  come  throuf^h  the  door  of  the  Sane  tuary^  laai 4—־r0 
recot^nize  them  as  real  and  sincere  fellow  workers  in  the  process  of  !?rin^^ing 
the  message  of  faith  to  the  needy  of  our  time.  This  must  be  r^ne  in  concrete 
relevant  and  precise  terms,  with  f(  truly  iniselfish  am 

stimulant  rather  than  the  antiquated  a1רd  long  discarded  phrases  of  a ^Jeforma 

vjU.J(>y  ’ Ok-ut י׳ י-<^  'Jijt  /V♦♦»,  "Uj(  u־,  «■*  . 

tion  liturg  r i’inally,  the  smallest  unit  in  any  socifty  is  two;  that  is  to 
say;  He  is  close^-ii|^  whatever  name  or  concept  we  may  iinderstand  His  nature. 

In  this  twosome  there  i״  strength  ai^Awith  this  strength  we  find  a measiire  of 
faith.  If  this  faith  is  applied  to  our  fellow  man  and  if  we  understand  that 
I must  be  res1>()nsible  for  somethiiig  before  Someone,  then  the  «te^ins..  imperspn 
al  and  often  tragi^f"^  tbi  e secular  city  maj^^'  c^red  for  ^ood  and  for  bless- 


ing. 


V. 


Dr.  Cox's  book  is,  without  doubt,  a thou^^ht  provokin/-  ad  ch 1 1 ״ on(;inf;  volu 

^ V./  %LM  ^ I ^ 

Al  -׳ 

igbt — into — tlLfi cmum 


Yi■^ 


mil.  Pnr  nur ך<-זוחתתןוו ק — rm«-  י 


^Tu, thorefo^,  his  messaf^e־l־Wh - י■ . ■ ו-יזו■ ! י■■*״ ! ■ ■ ■ ־'' י •■■ flicit  cviiliiii■■  i-i 

'^־׳׳׳ 


W surely  pertinent  to  our  time,  it  is  not  necessarily  <73511  to  us  as  *^ew. 

**e  have  never  been  involved  ^^ith  the  God  is  Dead  tl1ff)logy , strange  to  say,  al- 

though  of  all  people  we  would  have  more  cause  and  right  than  any  of  the  otheis, 

but  we  have  been  schooled  in  our  tradition,  moi^  thari  jfiye  j thouj^^d  years  old, 

to  echo  the  words  of  Job  "Yea  though  ^^e  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in  Him".  It 

is  a tradition  and  a sentiment  which  has  sustained  us  thrd^ghout  the  centuries 

and  it  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  ye^steryear,  in  village  or  in  the  city, 

in  freedom  as  in  captivity,  in  ghetto  as  well  as  in  the  suli^j^b.  Naturally,  we 

too  must  make  our  adjustments  to  modern  times  but  we  have  never  been 

by  the  mystical  and  mythical  dogmas  which  plague*{^  and  harrasse4»־  our  daughter 

faiths.  As  a conseauence,  we  «^^1  more  free  in  our  own  time  and  within  the 

context  of  our  faith;  we  have  argued,  railed,  debated  and  cursed  God  slice  our 

inception  but  we  have  never  yetf^^^l^^Wy  Him.  Bdcause  our  conception  of 

f* (.  ai^Jl  ^ {C*l 

beity  has  never  been  static  an 


d we  have/ai^laTi/wliJiiTee  aspetft  of  clx^nge,  as 

fOl'  U»,  lUX 

seen  in  the  prayer  "the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob);  oo^ee  tho  ■Tow  r hft^go 
*X . i^ecaiise  ours  is  a Living  God  ,^e  know  that  we  can 

be  "a  kingdom^  of  priests  and  a holy  people"  even  in  the  midst  of  a secular 
city;  this  may  mean  for  us  a minority  position  but  this  has  Tammtr  ^topped  us. 
Perhaps  to  assert  the  strength  of  this  minority,  in  terms  of  its  teaching, is 
one  addi tion*^answer  to  the  problems  so  ably  stated  by  Harvey  tiox.  In  the  se- 
cular  city  wheru  man  is  without  faith,  Judaism  may  yet  be  able  to  fulfill  its 
historic  task;  ^ righteousness,  and  have  tal:en 

hold  of  thy  hand,  and  kept  thee  and  setjthee  for  a covenant  to  the  peoples,  to 
be  a light  unto  the  nations".  <-->4^ 

Amen . 


Friday,  January  20,  19b7 • 


Heb . t'ab . 


REVELATION  AT  MT.  SINAI 


Friends,  the  ^orah  portion  for  this  Sabbath  provides  ns  with  a challenge 
that  can  not  go  una'swered;  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  on  whic^^  to /e=ei1n!nnti> 
Not  that  the  content  defies  comment;  we  are  dealing  this  Sabbath  with  tlie  re- 


moan-a  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  •*־he 
e fact  that  this  subject  matter  has  been  discussed 


velation  at  Mt , inai , 


1זי  injth 


challenge  is  to  be  seen 


so  often  over  the  course  of  years,  even  centuries,  that  precious  little  that 


K.  I 


is  new  or  different  can  still  be  discovered  in  terms  of 


have  often  felt  the  urge,  for  this  one  babbath  when  we  read  "Yisro"  from  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  simply  to  step  iip  to  the  pulpit  and  instead  of  preachirtg  a 

0־4 

i^ermon  to  read  £s^  you  the  Ten  Cornrnaiidment s in  their  entirety  and  then^  simpily 


these  ten  laws^  which 


P«  sit  down.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  tliat  to 


form  the  basis  not  only  of  our  faith  but  of  all  western  religions^ is  suffi- 


commentary. 


cient  sermon  of  and  by  itself  and  scarcely  needs 


These  pell  are,  in  my  opinion,  a sublime  summary  of  human  duties  binding  on 
all  mankind  and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a summary  unequalled  for  simpli- 
city,  comprehensiveness  and  solemnity.  Not  only  are  they  the  kernel  and  core 
of  our  people's  religious  heritage  but^ although  given  to  us  so  many  thousands 
of  years  ago,  they  can  not  be  considered  antiquated  as  long  as  the  world  en- 
dures.  It  is  a message  of  such  moral  impact  that  the  Jewish  conmenta  alone 
have  scai^cely  sufficed  to  give  full  expression  to  the  fulness  of  t^  theme; 
^i^n  writers  as  well  have  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  attempting  to 
phrase  their  a]1preci at i on^-»^fll  depth  contained  therein.  It  was  •^uther  who, 


perhaps  more  so  than  most  others,  was  able  to  describe  the  occasion  of  the 
revelation  best,  "Never  will  there  be  a precept  comparable  or  preferable  to 
these  commands,  for  tliey  are  so  sublime  that  no  man  could  attain^  them  by  his 
own  powwr".  In  sliort,  historians  of  civilizations  are  generally  agreed  that, 
as  low  as  the  e^thical  standards  of  the  world  at  ;)resent  undoxibtedly  are,  it 
is  certain  that  they  would  be  ev׳^en  lower  but  for  the  supreme  influence  of 


Commandments  1 


Teip 


And,  of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  key  points  to  remember  whenever  we 


lie  siibstance  of  the  Decalogue:  it  is  for  all 


t o /f^urthery^delve^  into  t 


attempt 


ii 


the  peoples  of  the  world  and  while  the  revelation  may  exclusively  have  been 

• • /i  ü A . _ 


a portion  of  our  reli^jious  di  velopment , the  result  of  this 


is  the 


property  of  all  humanity.  Miis  one  point  is  already  obvious  in  terms  of  oiir 
own  heritage  at  Hie  flunj  Of  Hrg־־cJCtu»l  e Apurienef; ; those|l20  Hebrew  words^hich 
comprise\the  Ten  ^ommandments  were  intended  for  all  the  people  evei^then.  It 
is  a vital  point  fo^is  fo  kno,^  for  this  was  not  the  practice  in  ancient  times. 
Especially  in  Egypt,  but  in  other  lands  hs  well,  the  religion  ai.d  its  facets 
were  the  property  of  one  class  of  people  exclusively;  the  priests  were  and 
remained  powerful  because  they  were  the  one  group  which  had  l^e  secrets  of 
the  faith  at  their  di^^osal  and  with  this  knowledge  they  ruled  the  rest  of 
their  country’s  people.  In  ancient  times,  to  know  the  secret,  the  mystery, 
of  an  approach  to  the  Deity  who  was  afcle  to  bless  or  curse  the  people  depend- 
ing  on  ones  apji'oach  to  him,  was  the  essence  of  power  and  authority.  ut  in 

terms  of  the  Decalogue,  the  entire  nation  of  the  people  of  Israel  was  assembl- 
cd  at  the  foot  of  . *^inai;  religion  in  Israel  was  not  bo  be  a secret  doctrin 
of  one  favored  class,  not  a body  of  mysteries  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
priesthood  and  not  a source  of  alliority  and  power  to  be  wielded  by  the  few 
over  the  many.  At  Sinai,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  revelation,  the  Divine 
Message  was  intended  for,  and  came  to,  all  the י ןeople : the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  old  and  the  yoimg,  the  learned  and  the  unknowing,  tJie  near  and  the  far, 
that  generation  and  this  alike.  urthermor  e , from  the  very  beginning  almost 


intermediarl^y 


in  contrast  to  the  other  faiths,  there  was  no 


people  heard  directly,  as  one,  all  at  the  very  same  time.  In  short, 
the/le  was  no  f avopi/t ism , no  selectivity,  no  precedence,  no  uniqueness  but,  of 
course,  with  this  in  mind,  it  was  understood  once  and  for  all  that  the  re- 
sponsibi  llJ^aiKi  obUgatiop!(  InuumlJLiil! 11 ״ י1ווון1 ו  Hiu  to  be  shared 

...  T״»  ;*n  H a itni  mif>  fi  f*  TlfirtlirG 


by'^or^il^iUs  well.  Miis,  again,  was  no  small  mai^r  and  a unique  departure 
from  customary  ancient  practice  for  now  w^h  no  intermediary  and  all  being  e- 
qually  responsible,  the  people  as  a whole  oven-  on  an  individual  basis  were 

-׳־-«*י 

in  direct  confrontation  with  God  andAbore  a committment  to  Him  alone.  uch 
a confrontation  and  personal  comt.mnibn  simply  had  never  existed  before  and 


/ 


thi ״ ־״ ״ ״־ ״ ־f  the  .•roat ״״ ־tri.n.ti־״״^^  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  hevelop-^ 
ment  of  religious  thought  and  tradition.  It  is.  in  short,  the  supreme  instance 
of  direct  and  personal  communication  between  ^ ^ 

■״״״■ ״. ״   ״״.״ ״ 

, genesis  of  the  idea.  We  arejtold  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  offer- 

other  peoples  as  well  hut  bec<l״se  of  their  heritage  a.K.  background  the. 
felt  -״.able  to  committ  themselVas  to  the  obligations  later  incumbent  upon 
ancestors  and  up»״  us.  One  nation  was  almost  ready  to  accept  the  baw  but  when 
they  heard  the  words  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  they  reJecAhe  terms  outrtght  for 
they  needed  to  make  war  in  order  to  survive־  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  live 
״Ply  by  a.>d  for  the  Word  of  God.  Even  Moses,  the  Midrash  goes  on  to  say,  had 

misgivings  at  first  not 

Hi,  past  experience.  He  k.t־t^-^^tTsraelites  were  not  always  the  most 
tru,t_worthy  or  faithful  followers  of  the  Deity.  God  then  told  him  to  accept 

the  Decalogue  for  his  own  sake  but  Moses  refused־  well,  then,  God  -nt« 

f-e',  sake  for  your  father  in  law-s  sake,  for  t he/P«i^־rr.4^ 
accept  it  for  your  wife's  sake,  1 or  / 

sake  but  in  each  instance  Moses  refused.  ״nly  when  God  asked  him  to  accept 
the  Ten  G״,״ma״dm״־ts  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  then  Moses  accepted  the 
nesponsibility  and  prepared  to  confront  the  people  with  the  revelation  about 
to  co.ee  their  way.  ״ therefore,  not  merely  a revelation  in  the  ordina- 

ny  sense  of  the  word־  it  was  the  ״..e,  unparalleled,  awe-inspiring  moment  of 
Truth  the  likes  of  which  was  never  seen,  felt  or  experienced  again^  ia,  the 
histony  of  .״ankind.  The  Ten  were -divided  into  two  catag.־ti״s־  man's  duties 
toward  God  a..d  man's  duties  toward  his  fellow  ,״an.-md  Hocause  of  them,  or 
rather  because  of  our  obeying  the  word  of  God.  Israel  has  a firm  and  defi.iite 
place  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  the  religions  of  mankind.  Witho.it 
them  or  our  rejection  of  their  i.itcnt,  Israel  would  be  without  meaning.  The 
rabbis  of  0.1r  tradition  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  revelation  at  Mt . •־,nai 
is  as  important  as  the  act  of  Creation  for,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  had  there 
been  no  revelation.  Creation  would  be  without  significance.  Man.  in  other 
words,  would  merely  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth  wxthout  any  moral 


r 


iv. 


lawful  justification  for  his  presence.  It  is,  perhaps  fron  the  ^(;wish  point 
of  view,  the  supreme  acknow ledi;oment  of  God's  presence  in  this  world  and  in 

our  lives. 

We  have  said  that  the  ^'־evelation  was  meant  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  althoU{;h  we  were  the|^'b^f  iciaries ; this,  perhaps,  is  tlie  greatest 
lesson  to  be  learned  prom  the  episode.  The  story  is  that  at  the  moment  of 


Truth,  the  Divine  Voice  divided  itself  into  seventy  v<^öe>s  representing;  the 
70  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  that  early  sta{;e  in 


70  t-orfcaJ^  spoken  by  the  inUabitants  01  i-ne  woriu  ciu  !..•ctu  «״j. 

history/  Each  command,  the  rabbis  tell  us,  as  it  ran^״  out  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  filled  the  earthjlvith  a cy^^tain  type  of  aroma.  The  dead  of  the 
grave  were  revived  and  went  to  the  mountain;  the  unborn  generations  of  man 
assembled  there.  As  the  commandments  rang  oiit  , no^>i^i  sang,  no  ox  lowed, 
the  ocean  didOf  not  roar,  ״nd  no  creatiire  stirred  ;^^'ature  was  rapt  in  breath- 
less  silence  at  the  sound  of  the  Divine  Voice  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
Cancience  and  Right.  It  was,  in  other  ^ords , the  foundation  of  our  existence 
as  people  rather  than,  or  opposed  to, ^animals,  j|e  who  neglects  his  du  y 

tnwarrl  God  bv  disobeying  the  words  ^ Sinai  has  forfeited  his  place  amoJig 


toward  God  by  disobeying  the  words  ijk  Sinai  has  forfeited  his  place  amoJig 

the  just  and  riglifeeous  of  the  world;  indeed,  he  who  disobeys  has  cut  off 

means  of  communication,  of  communion  between  himself  and  his  God.  Is 

this  not,  you  might  ask,  a rather  extreme  and  harsh  view  for  in  our  time  the 

tendency  is  more  toward  disobedience  thaii  to  acceptance?׳'  Dut,  in  turn,  I 

ask  you  to  rethink  their  basic  iutüie^t:  if  man  can  not  obey  even  these  few, 

these  ten,  what  hope  is  there  for  a better  world  in  which  to  liveV  Let  me 

cite  them  to  yoii  again,  if  only  in  tJiei r abbreviate(!  form: 

Gd  who'^"^2«^you  out  of  the^^mt  of  -tnd  out  of  the  tgort  of 

no  other  gods  before  ^'^e ; not  mention  My  ^.aiTie  in  vain;  Remember  the  Sabbath 

day  to  keep  it  holy;  Honor  tliy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  on  earth 

may  be  lengtliened;  mufder;  adultery,  steal;  bear  false  witness ; cove  t , i !li  s is 

״ ojz*. 

the  m^s^e/ץand  we  c^i  adhere  to  it.  Indeed,  in  terms  of  our  own  self  respec 
it  must  be  our  way  of  life.  I agree  with  the  Midrash:  no  other  way  will  ever 


Heb,  Tab.,  Friday,  Jamiary  27,  19^7• 


justify  our  existence. 
Amen . 


ר 


I 


/ i THE  NEW  AND  DIFFERENT  CLERGY. 

P^leמds,  the  world  of  rellgloמ  Is  In  a state  of  reviblt•  Neither  the 

Church  nor  the  Synagogue  are  the  same  as  fchey  were  twenty  years  ago  and  the 

ioA 

clergy  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the  tide  of  events  which  h»׳ve  swept  over 
and  past  us  during  the  ^st  two  decades.  The  more  obvious  examples  will 
surely  suffice  to  Illustrate  the  point  at  Issue;  the  more  subtle  details  are 
also  available  to  those  who  wish  to  seek  them  out.  With  the  worker-priest 
movement  In  France  as  a sut^able  beginning,  the  Mass  Is  now  said  by -«aaay. 
priests  on  the  kitchen  table  of  many  a poverty  stricken  home  or  1״  the  depths 
Of  ■efMie  mine  being  worked  by  unskilled  and  seml-llterate  laborers!  In  many 
areas,  or  among  certain  groups,  the  priest  Is  no  longer  called  ״father"  but 


his  first  name.  The  mass,  of  course,  is  now  per- 


Is  addressed  by 


mltted  to  be  read  In  English;  and,  as  has  been  noted  In  certain  liberal  cathol 
Ic  magazines,  the  member  of  the  Roman  Church  now  prefers  to  call  himself  a 
Xian  rather  than  a Catholic.  But  In  the  Protestant  faith  the  revolution  Is 
evident  as  well.  Folk  ^ongs  by  amateaur  groups  as  well  as  professional  mu- 
slclans^  replacing  the  traditional  lltiiiugy;  priests  of  the  eplscopaliaan 
faith  are  reading  religious  poetry,  geared^to  the  needs  of  our  tlme^ln  night- 

f 

clubs  on  the  west  coast׳ and  modern  interpratlve  dance  has  been  substituted 
for  the  lesson  from  Scripture.  One  undeniable  faul  *1*^  consequence  of  this 
radical  change  has  been  the^uum^^^  1מ  attendance -at־  any  given  Sunday  morning; 
heretofore,  Xlans  were  experiencing  the  same  djpught  In  tormo  of  rcl Iglodiltx 
as  we  Jews.  tom«H>ao  We  looked  at  our י ס»  empty  pews  but  now  the  Churches  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  All  this  Is  the  more  meaningful  for  Xian  ministers 
of  all  denominations  not  been  able  to  reach  the  youth  of  their  parishes; 

now,  however,  the  yoimg  are  In  constant  attendance  and  look  to  the  minister 
for  guidance  and  suppor|"ln  terms  of  the  causes  which  are  dear  to  their  hearts 
This,  of  course, and  perhaps  sorrowfully,  does  not  make  better  Xlans  out  of 
the  youngsters*,  their  committment  13  no  less  real  or  tangible  as  It  was  In 
earlier  years  but  as  long  as  the  minister  speaks  about  Civil  Rights  or  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam^i,  youth  nf  the  nriwi  Is  willing  to  attend  and  listen.  By 


some  It  has  been  hailed  as  a step  In  the  right  dlrdctlon. 


11• 


The  cause  of  all  this  fervor  and  excitement,  of  course,  has  been  the 


cler^ry  of  all  denominations.  Prior  to  this  upheaval,  the  minister,  priest  or 
even  rabbi  were  Individuals  who  w<re  hired  and  fired  depending  on  the  whims 
and  feelln£2:s  of  the  constituency;  the  man  -iln  the  pulpit  was  hardly  ever  a lead- 
er,  especially  on  those  Issues  which  were  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  hour• 
Religion  was  always  that  area  of  life  associated  with  the  safe,  sound  and  the 
status  quo  but  the  time  has  rapidly  when  this  entire  point  of  view 

>ls  as  obsolete  as  Is  the  t|pught  that  the  world  was  created^  In  six  days . tu 
mentioned  In  rTen<=»ei-y•  In  short,  olei^  and  laity  alike  have  bdgun  to  question 
that  which  Is  basic  to  religious  thought ׳aoä  they  have  taken  any  and  all  means 
at  their  disposal  to  mait^e  the  Church  relevant  rather  than  stagnant•  For  In- 
stance,  when  Cardinal  Spellman  recently  donated  his  exteemely  valuable  coin 
collection  for  the  upkeep  of  a local  hospital  In  the  Bron»  It  was  not  the  Jew 
or  the  Protestant  but  a nun  who  openly  asked  the  devristat^g  question:  how  Is 
It  that  a supposedly  poor  and  dedicated  servant  of  Christ  can  even  come  Into 
possession  of  such  a fortune?  Such  a question  would  have  been  unthinkable  a 
mere  decade  ago•  Also,  a young  priest  on  the  west  coast  wrote  to  the  Pope  btwr- 
a•«*  asking  for  the  removal  of  his  Cardinal*  ״gi^oss  malfeasance  of  conduct״ 
and  has  written  a superb  but  prejudiced  book  outlldälrlng  his  views,  uud^  at  the 

^1  tme , advocat^i^  a union  of  priests,  much  like  those  of  the  labor  movement 
with,  of  course,  different  goals  and  Ideals  In  mind*  The  priests  and  the  nuns, 
In  addition  to  religious  leaders  of  all  other  faiths  and  denominations,  have 
marched  In  the  hot  spots  of  racial  unrest  and  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
jeering  attacks  by  the  white  mobs  to  the  same  degree  as  any  and  every  other 
cltll  rights  worker;^•  Martin  Luther  King  Is  not  the  only  one  who  has  spent 
time  In  jail  as  a result  of  his  convictions;  he  Is  merely  the  most  famous  but 
he  has  had  good  company  In  terms  of  his  fellow  clergymen  both  rabbis  and  priest! 
It  was  Theodor  Sorenson,  writing  the  edltorlal^n^4aturday  H view,  who  perhaps 
summed  up  the  new  trend  best  of  all,  and  certainly  most  succinctly:  "We  have 
enough  stupidity  In  our  midst  without  telling  those  clergymen  who  are  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  to  sit  down!"  / 


Ill, 

The  reason  why  I am  dwelling  on  this  upheaval  within  the  clergy  Is  a 

very  obvious  one,  at  least  to  me.  I would  like  to  dedicate  this  first  sermon 

of  the  new  year  to  an  indication  of  what  Is  yet  to  be,  that  the  old  and  tried 

values  are  simply  no  longer  as  meaningful  nor  as  relevant  as  we  would  like  to 

believe.  The  world,  all  about  us.  Is  changing  and  we  must  change  with  It•  It 

»׳־S- 

Is  no  longer  sufficient  to  keep  the  world  outside  these  sacred  walls  a»d  keep 
the  donrs  locked  to  any  and  all  Intruders;  we  must  open  the  doors  and  let  the 
forces  of  the  outside  world  ^ for  we  might  find  that  not  only  Is  the  intruder 
our  fMrend  but  that  we  m1  need  his  presence  In  order  for  us  not  lo■•  oiaap 
contemporary  sense  of  perspective•  The  great  danger  to  Church,  Synagogue  and 
Religion  Ab־־־ a whole  Is  that  they  become  meaningless  In  our  time  of  change  and 
turmoll  -birt  on  social  as  well  as  Intellectual  levels;  the  platitudes  to  whldi 
we  listened  In  the  past  may  have  little  or  no  meaning  for  us  In  our  year  of 
life  whether  we  count  by  1967  or  by  5727•  ^ is  all  too  obvious  from  all 

we  hear  and  read  wnat  the  youth  on  the  college  campus^has  radically  chailenged^ 


and  In  most  cases  even  rejected^ the  values  and  Ideals  and  concepts  of  religion; 
the  world  at  large  clucks  Its  tongue  at  the  so-called  "looseness"  of  outj  people 
but  I must  iäy  that  I,  for  one,  am  not  at  all  surprised.  After  all,  these 
youngste-’s  are  now  In  the  early  twnfetles;  they  were  born  and  raised  In  a time 
when  the  world  changed  prfevfous  conceptions  but  religion,  of 

all  forces  In  ttiheir  lives,  cont^ued  to  maintain  Its  equilibrium  despite  thekt^ 


• In  short,  the  young  person  who 


challenges  to  the  system» 


had  faithfully  studied  of  his  faith  for  years  on  end  finally  emerged  from  his 
caccoon  into  the  world  outside  the  sacred  walls  and  found  no  positive  relation- 
shl|)  to  anything  he  had  been  !bought  either  in  the  classroom  or  from  ty1€  pultplt. 
^here  was,  what  has  been  called  especially  In  the  cathcllc  clergy,  a "generatloi 
gap"  and  thls^ because  of  what  ha^(  transpired  during  the  past  two  decades^ has 

ו' 

made  all  the  difference.  Today  we  are  no  lonerer  concerned  with  the  storied  of 
the  Bihle  n all  of  their  glory  and  might  or  even  majestic  language; /^our  Imrae- 
dlate  concern  töday  must  be,  because  so  many  of  our  people  are  affected  by  It, 


the  Issues  of  poverty,  housing,  education,  war  and  peace,  health  and  minorities 


As  this  Is  true'^ofthe  Xlaמ  clergy/ and  more  notloable<i^due  to  their  great 



er  numbers  and  more  powerful  voice  within  the  scheme  of  things,  so  It  Is  t־?wfe 
-aod.  In  terms  of  the  rabbis,  myself  Included,  ®he  time  has  come  when 

we  must  take  a stand  and  we  are  In  the  best  of  tradition,  Jewlshly  speaking• 
While,  of  course,  we  are  and  always  should  be  faithful  to  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  In  terms  of  our  American  heritage,  that  principle  should  •«•t 

v>A  _ _ . , , . . ^ ^ י ^ T 


r 


bn  mirniwiIrrTfl  tr  when  It  comes  to  the  point  of  moral  Issues.  I 

perhanally  have  neven  been  In  favor  of  some  of  our  leaders  making  pronouncement! 
often  unasked  and  unsolicited,  on  the  great  Issues  of  our  time  but  I am  rapid- 
ly  coming  to  the  point  where  I realize  that  they,  as  well  as  I,  have  a 
In  terms  of  this  great ג וphp>ava1« 1—1> ^ ^וh4  eh  wa  wfieak  fctrtrg  ayeni^ag.  Let  me  cite  bu 
one  example  all  the  more  relevant  because  of  Its  recent  origin.  The  president 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  as  well  as  the  president  of  the 

yW ׳ י’ 

Central  Sonference  of  American  H^bbls  have  recently  issued  statements 

with  religious  leaders  of  other  deowmlnatlons , urging  an  end  to  the  bombing  of 


North  Viet  Nam.  It  ha^  appeared  to  me  that  this  was  not  their  as  leaderj 

lt£4  LA-i 

Of  fat-»h;  after  all,  one  could  well  ask,  what  do  they  know  of  the 

needs  and  necessities  affecting  our  military  strategy  In  Asia.  Of  course,  as 


an  Individual,  I am  also  oי<ז?osed  to  bombing  or,  for  that  matter,  to  war  in  s^y 

way,  shape  or  form  but  this  still  does  not  me  the  fifttiedow  to  voice  thes< 

tA  ft-»*  '■ --l  ii-cJ  /ר  <(  vf  J -»-u  U 

sentiments  of  - which  L-fenow  4^^  Now,  however,  the  moral' 


Issue  has  come  to  the  fore  all  too  realistically;  although  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment  has  maintained  that  our  bombing  Is  necessary  and  that  no  civilians  are 
affected,  ti»  recent  newsartlcl^ In  the  New  York  Times  show  that  this  reasolng 
Is  quite  erroneous.  The  point  Is  further  agerravated  since  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment  ha a/ma i-aitj^ribgad•  for  monthsyfthat  no  civilians  are  affected  and  that  thebe 
Is  great  urgency  In  terms  of  the  bomblng^-and  after  malntal^g  this  point  of 
view  In  the  face  of  adverse  criticism  only  now  have  they  acknowledged  the  error 
of  their  ways.  Not,  however,  because  public  opinion  urged  It  upon  them  but, 
rather,  because  one  of  our  own  people  whose  loyalty  could  not  be  doubted  and 
whose  writings  could  not  be  diluted  with  the  label  of  "propaganda**  wrote  the 


V• 


truth.  It  Is  shameful  a chaptef  1מ  American  military  history  as  any  yet 
written.  We  have  been  lied  to,  l^ored  and  morally  left  Indefensible;  now 
even  those  of  us  who  were  willing  to  believe^ awd  go  along  on  faith  and  cast  our 
vote  with  those  In  charge  have  been  held  up  to  ludicrous  ridicule  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  It  Is  In  such  a context  that  one  can  heartily  approve  the 
•f  peace  Issued  by  our  religious  leaders• 

In  other  words,  the  new  and  different  clergy  may  be  hired  and  fired  but 
It  can  not  be  silenced!  The  time  has  come  when  the  only  permanent  issue  9^ 
tho^Mnt  of  the  world's  citizenry  Is  change  and  this  change  will  continue  to 
bother,  aggravate  and  stimulate  us  for  many  years  to  come.  If  the  laity  can 
agfee  that  the  clergy  has  a Job  to  do.  If  the  layman  can  understand  that  the 
minister,  priest  and  rabbi  have  feelings  for  moral  welfare  also.  If  the  ordinär 
man  In  the  pew  can  come  to  reCognlze  the  unmistakable  fact  that  the  man  ^ the 
nulplt  has  something  to  say  which  Is  In  the  tradition  of  faith,  then  Church  and 
People  can  cooperate  to  build  a better  society  from  every  point  of  view.  If, 
however,  silence  Is  Imposed  then  the  irelevance  of  the  religious  Institution  as 
we^  as  the  faith  Itself  will  find  Ai^s  way  Into  a morass  of  f oftl^tshness  and 


from  which  there  Is  no  espape•  Let  us  then  hope  that  the  preachers 
not  merely  stick  to  preaching,  as  so  many  would  like,  but  that  they  be  In  the 
forefront  of  a new  way  of  life,  inspired  by  their  dedication  to  an  Ideal  and 
made  effective  by  their  belief  In  God•  It  will  heafld  a better  day  for  both 
laity  and  clergy  and  neither  need  any  longer  be  ashamed• 

Amen• 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  January  7,  196?• 


ÜVINUM  MALKIENU:  PAKT  T’ 

IM']{Ü]JUCTI(;N  

A GEJ^EJEU. 

1 fill  1«0נ  many  of  us  telxi  to  tfike  ceirtaiii ר ן^yeמs  for 
^'ranted;  we  say  them  bee,  they  are  printed  on  p bt 
we  really  know  little  about  them 

2 in  ths  context,  relevance  6f  ths  prayer  for  dH  & 
others  brought  to  fore  by  question  which  I couldJi* 
answer  at  once:  why  don't  we  say  Ü.M.  on  Shabbos? 

D SPECIFIC 


1 answer  led  me  to  examine  meaniii{^  of  this  prayer  & 
others  <fe  tliat  is  reason  for  this  four-part  series 
on  HH  prayers.  Just  prior  to  ho  lydays 

2 if  we  understand  comprefiend  prayers  better,  in  — 
stead  of  takin(^  them  for  ^jranted,  meaning  of  holyd 
greater,  deeper  and  of  more  intense  significance, 

3 answer  to  question;  why  not  OM  on  i5habbos?  bee, 
prayer^yrefers  to  human  failings  & troubles;  t^us, 
not  sai'd  on  Shabbos  when  Jew  should  be  chet^ful  «Sc 
joyous,  not  sad! 

4 of  course,  more  to  prayer  tfian  Just  this  thought, 
BODY 

A FACTS 


1 1st  mentioned  in  Talmud  as  prayer  of  H,  Akiba  wFien 

he  said  it  on  a fast  day;  . century. 

2 in  9th  century  6idur  of  K,  Amram  have  it  ^gain  but 
then  written  down  «״c  iiow  h,Tve  25vv;  in  course  of  tit 
the  no  ,V  inc/teaseev  due  to  disasters, י ץersecutions , 

^^i^ls  «It  trib  whicli  are  menti<)11efi  or  refrej^red  to, 

2 »iew  !!five  36  vv  aud  in  our  prayer  book 

3 no,  ofvv,  differs  in  vari<Dus  .  ןןןן,י ן^- 

B PddASES 


1 phraseology  is  not  accidental;  each  lias  own  meaning 
"Our  F , our  K"  means  two  specific  things:  OUR  FATHER; 

refers  to  Gd ; while  OUR  KIEG  refers  to  Lawj^'^^j^  if/«■'^/! 

3  in  each  of  these  there  is  inheriuit  the  concept  of 
good  (Gd)  and  evil  (Law^  and  our  recitation  of  thes 
worsts  makes  us  aware  that  our  way  of  life  is  differ 
entiated  between  these  two oiiu  1 JLj ^ 

have  no  King  but  Ajjee״ , ״ay  have  referred  to  Roman^ 
times  when  Emperor  or  Ceasar  believed  himself  to  be 
Gd;  same  concept  as  in  Shema  but  today  only  rel . 
significance  and  not  political 
5 other{(  pts  of  reference;  want  a good  year  not  only 
bee,  of  R.lIflShono  but  intendj*  to'^plead  for  absence 
^ of  foes,  plagues  <xnd  other  physici^  or  spirit  harm 
^ "return"  may  refer  to  ''repentance'  and  perhajis  in 
anticipation  of  Shabbos  Shuvo 
7 it  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that  the  pray- 
er  asks  for  many  things;  healing,  strength,  ^;tehous 


^OVINU  MALKIENU;  PART  X (2) 

mercy,  compassion  for  children  and  infants  etc, 
while  OUR  modern  emphasis  on  ItU  & Y.K.;  "Book  of 
Life"  is  just  one  of  many  which  we  have  taken  out 
to  emphasize  but  is  just  one  of  a number  in  whole 
8 while  in  some  prayers  vv  toward  end  are  more  sifj, 

’ than  others,  her־׳  there  is  two-fold  view:  a)  spk 
of  Black  Death  in  14th  century  and  b)  spk  of  Kidd 
ush  llaShem,  sanctification  of  Gds  name:  not  only 
in  terms  of  sacrifices,  heroes,  martyrs  but  in 
sense  that  nH  acts  of  humanity  serve  to  sanctify 
His  name, 

CüKCLUDlON 
A GENENIUIL 

1 in  terms  of  the  prayers'  eJitirety,  our  talc^  on  the 
Days  of  Awe  about  to  commence  is  to  dedicate  our 
lives  to  His  service  and  that  is  reason  for  lang/ 
uage  employed  in  prjtyer. 

2 unlike  some  otliers,  Ü,  M.  is  a very  personal  ex- 
pression  o-f — e«*• — ti f c a:1d  that  is  jiast  the  point  at 
this  time  of  year: 

3 a personal  involvement  with  Gd  in  terms  ^of  our 
life,  as  we  live  it,  and  its  relati onshj^p  towards 
Him , 

B SPECIFIC 


• » 


Friday  evening,  Sept,  ^ ,19^7 


Heb , Tab 


UNESAMEU  TüKEF:  P^UtT 


INTRODUCTION 
A GENERA]. 


the  history  of  our  people  x s i rei  lect eti  in  our  pra 

־־׳'״  hi״י.. ״>״״■> ־ . _ . . ,-i;,.. 


f 'l<  ^■־ > י 

of  the 
and  sadno 
perfiaps 
r^’fers  to 


B 


is j reflected  in 
historical  exfieriences  but 
ejtUErteoots^»  which  try  the  heart  and  soul 
י ^•lerefore,  reflect  both  joy 
butרךזrayorךwhich  we  speak  0»r  toni<;ht,  is 
i ^ J oy ful  nor  sad  ])ut 'י solemn”^  it 
the  ba^c  relationship  between  man  and  Gd, 
in  the  historical  sense  it  is  said  that  it  speaks 
of  time  when  forco4  conversi0)1s  were  stJUKiard^  pro 
cediire  on  part  of  X toward  Jw  but  while  tliis  may 
have  been  be^jinn , yrs  have  evolved  it  into  some- 
tiling  quite  different  and  far  more  penetrating’■, 
SPECIFIC 

story:  R.  Amnon  of  Mainz  was  pressijd  tov>rard  ^iJonve 
once  he  )^aSked  for  3 days  to  co/isider  act  but  was 
*^f^artsick  tfiat  he  had  ;jiven  impression  he  mi{;ht  c, 
nji  JUI  brum^li(  L !!  '>y11  After  3 days  arrested,  hands 
& feet  cut  off.  0ונ  RU  broiitjht  to  Syn  and  just  as 
Chazan  about  to  rocitefi  Kedusho,  asked  him  to  stp. 
in  act  on  inspiratioji , recited  U.T.  & then  died, 

3 days  later  appeared  to  R.  Kalonymoua  of  M (11th 
cent/  in  dream,  toU(^ht  him  prayer  and  asked  him  t 
write  it  down  & introduce 
fd  first  in  bk  by  R,  ־^saac 

. . t , a "poem 

BODY 

A PLACE  IN  LITURGY  & MEANING 

1 always  said  before  ^'■edusha  and  while  the  coiq^re- 

a t i on  s t and s,  which  is  a si ^^n  of  respect, 

2 furthermore,  since  earliest  days,  it  is  said  witJi 
.׳^k  open  so  that  sense  of  awe  is  greater 

3 for,  if  nothing  else,  it  is  the  most  stirring,  has 

ic  prayer  we  halite touches  soul  of  man  Jew 

גז!!/  r»1j  Avu'ii  '•יי 


it  t^  all  congregations 
of  ienna  in  13t])  cent 
and  there  is  a Piyyut , a "רןoem"  and  since  in  litu 


i//*  ' 'סיד , /א■  ''' 

course,  is' "who  ttÄlÄX  live 
time  of  holydays  is  time  o 


PRAYER 
most  famoiis  pfirase,  of 


who  die"^for  this 

decision 

2 douljt  w]1ether  there  is 
even  child,  who  is  not 

3 short  prayer  of  and  by 
introduction  anii  the  prayer  itself: 

CüNCl.USIüN  T^f  q pM.  ^ Jr 

A (;KNERAJ. 

1 while  we  are  not  all  familiar  with  int roductif)n  & 


any  sensitive  man  or  womnn, 
affecter]  by  these  words 
itself,  let  me  read  you 
page 


t hf 


body  of  prayer,  wo  all  know,  jilniost  by  heart,  the 
starring  conclusion:  n > » ^ 

ן\ד ,־ י)  Afc  ■י  ' ^ 


UNES.VNEIi  TUKEF:  PAHT'TT 


2 "but  penitence,  prayer  and  chnrity  avert  the  evil 
decree " 

3 ^is,  of  cmirse,  q\1ite  different  from  body  of  praye 

״^s  not  a at  all  but  a statement ; in  other  ' 

words,  a philosophical  and  tl)eologieal  concept. 

4 it  wns  firmly  believed  l)y  the  rabljis  and  commented 
upon  frequently  ilthou^jh  in  earlidr  years  "Tsedoko" 

not  "charity"  biit  "^(pnri  deed's"  v^hich,  in  their 
eye s^  was  the  same 

B SPECIFIC 

1 /the  phrase  of  the  conclusi<)n  comes  from  the  Midra 

^en.  44:15  ^ u.T; 

2 but]  it  does  not  matter  fjreatly  where'  i-t  comes  from 
for  what  is_vit aj  is  the  solemnity,  depth  and  fun 
damental  cfiaracter  of  the  prayer 

3 that  while  our  lives  hang  in  the  balance,  repent;!״ 

prayer  and  good  deeds  toward  our  fellow  man  can  &, 
we  hope,  DO  avtirt  the  evil  ^ 

4 so  that  we  might,  with  our  loved  ones,  live^^T  ■ßOi 
and  wholesome  year  in  pe^ce,  in  joy  and  in  content 
ment., 

AMEN. 


ouj.־  X ex. LOW  miin  can  co, 
ecree;  ^ 

oved  ones,  live  a goo/d 


He  . Tab.,  Friday  evening.  Sept.  1 5^,  196ך 


OSIIAMNU:  PAllT^W  ■ 

introduction  H 

* almost  with  awe,  when  I was  a yoimgster^  Inl 

?Ms  cine^  the  men  ,tandinc  in  their  pews  beatme  ■ 

! IJr  ?,?nds  on  their  breast,  recitine-üshamm'l  ■ 

2 ״as  a time  which  t״ ״ ־ 

a boautif*l.l,  maenificent  and  stirrme  _ 

T n"״??  ‘r?imro'r'’L??,  !mmiUty  and  faith  but  meder-i 
^ Pity  has  made  its  inroads  and  devotion  is  missmt.  ■ 

“1  w^IfiTthis  prayer  that  has  had  m״־  a P״ll 0.1 ״ ״ ״ 

2 “f  i:r״;;'co״?Lpas:״Mat£with^hM 

*s  enough  to  eive  tt  a ■spe  a | 

׳X  ד t is  part  of  the  coni  essitj״,  ^ M 

Lfore  Gd  and  opens  his  heart  ■ 

mercy,  evaluation  and  forgiveness.  ■ 

bUDY  I 

""1  ?r״rst‘'place , this  is  a public  confession  and  thJ 
Lfore,  quite  special;  it  makes  us  all 

before  Deity יו״״״ ״  allowed  for  establishment■ 

2 a ramifica  x<n\.  כ Catholic  private  sense;  there  I 

of  c on f 6 s si oiicil  iri  OcixnoLX  » P ■ 

3 iLr^and 

^ ???;:  ??״?l:rrt׳ed״?’־eri  !??r?״  "lot 
^  ״. ד;  '’r;o?L?;*L.‘trat״:h״rf?t?L:hi;  ri״M?.\y״c 

is  vUal  to  our  spiritual  welfare  as  it  always  was 
to  our  physical  well  beinc* 

“1  poem  with  each  letter  of  ■■ebrew 

Alphabet  suAssively  used־  ÜHi 

21^1etters,  ^t  24  Confessions  by  usinc  f1»1  1 

־ :M4^״f"a)4־‘s?״r:..:;rr:ted  “״^?emiah  2-,  b)  ZU 

.sins  in  Exek  22:  c)  24  books ־׳ ״  lanach;  d a r.kW. 
mirnbe׳^  often  used  with  no  special  sibJ'H  1c״n  e. 

3 ?״  s^r?,  we  don’t  know  why  2׳l  ! ״..t,  po״.t  is  that 
’ Jews  have  transgressed  the  sins 

to  larger  or  lesser  degree,  we  could  all  - - | 

aome  ikjrgiveness  and  repentance.  . ״ 

״״.? . .?dfnttlly,  there  is ־^״ ״f ";״..״?סס"?״. 

‘thtr-e'’^'^rs;r?r״c^l::g״.M.^.g: ״ ״  i..tr״d״cti ״ ״״hi. 


(2) 


OSIIAMMU:  PyUtT ו1 י 


is  taken  from  ■f>art  erf  Psalnu  ami  Talmud  (B  5^17) 

5 finally,  there  are  some  remarkable  omissions  to 
be  noted:,  siich  s assault,  cruelty,  murder,  inces 
but  thes^'are  perhaps  omitted  since  no  Jew,  it  wa 
glibly  believed,  woiild  be  cap,-,ble  of  such  a siiij  & 
even  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  not  have  the 
effrontery  to  appear  in  the  Syn  before  man  & Gd 
on  these  holydays, 

CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 prayer,  the  OSll.VMNU  is  part  of  a series  of 
two  prayer»  which  are  assigned  the  gtmeral  heading 
of  Confessions  or,  in  Hebrew"  the"Vidui 

2 this  prayoiiis  known  as  the  " shorj^  l-onfes^sion"  1 or 

it  enumerates■  iJ^  tnere  24  s j^ns;  ri  t TfVfi *^1  . 

3 it  is  "short“  because  one  other  Vidui,  one  we  will 
discuss  next  week,  the  "AL  CHET"  is  so  miich  iongej 
cuid  it  is  known  not  merely  as  the  "long  ''onfessior 
b\at  as  the  Vidui  Bj^^odol,  the  "GREAT  Confession", 


B SPECIFIC 

1 nevertheless,  while  the  e is  a long  or  groat ^nd 
short^  confession,  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
"short"  O f 

2 it  is  a liigh  point  of  tlie  service  where  dignity, 
decorum  and  awe  are  ever  present, 

3 as  in  former  years,  I am  never  at  ease  in  the  con 
text  of  this  prayer  and  when  I recall  those  of 
yesteryear  and  the  manner  in  which  they  beat  tlie 
breast  over  the  lieart , I can  appreciate  all|the 
more  «-0  the  fact  that  all  of  us,  even  the  good,  fl 


O JL  XI. 


T 

b:1t  t-ha-t*  they  of  days  !!one  by  ija /a  diff,  time,  we 
closer  to  Gd  than  we  11  !!■  I 11  iiii  n I i mr  and  more's 
tlie  pity,  7« ־ *״י.  *■ 

^i^y  not  merely  said  the  wortls  butAlived  them;  we 
י ^ be  better  off  were  we  to  do  likewise  today. 
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would 
AMEN. 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening.  Sept  , 1967• 


bad  bee 
wortVi  & 


erased ; 


M.  CHET;  P.HIT 
IN THU DUCTI ON 

week  had  occaaion.  whan  disc.  OSllAMNU  to  spk 
״f  Confess!״ ״.  of  Vldnl.Then  short  for״,  now  Grt  I . 

2 whole  concepi  of  Vldul  is  Ukned  to  repentance  in 

two  ways:  torn  fro״,  evil  a.,d  bj  t..r״  tg  Gd. 

3 thus  have  represented  here  that 

and  partic  noteworthy  for  this  tin  ״ y 

Jews  hLe  freedom  of  will,  that  is  to  say.  as  we 

sin,  so  we  can  return« 

®I  th®e^'’^ypes  of  sin:  a)  Chet:  .״Issing  the  mark,  a..y 
ayward  action,  due  to  carelessness,  !{,״nor  or  erro 
b)  Ovon:  crookedness;  a departure 

by  con.pcioous  trans{jressi()n  of  (^ds  C.  c)  Pes  y a 
bei  lion;  ״ deliberate  persistence  in  such  depart 

1ל1ג© 

2 finally,  it  must  be  understood  that  sin  is 
it  unhin{-es  all  restraints  of  educ,  habit, 

{Jives  no  unity,  »tren{;th,  {joal  or  purpose. 

BODY 

Tthus,  while  sin  is  part  of  life,  it  must  be 

the  fact,  as  already  mentioned,  that  we  have  freed, 
of  will  is  not  to  serve  as  an  excuse  bee,  we  can  ^o 
back  but  rather  as  a|r<’ s t raintm  a discipline,  no  o 
c־tray  from  the  yery  be{״in11in{, , 

2 this  prayer,  as  y.s,  Oshcimnu, 

where  Heljrew  alphabet  is  used  twice  in  a row  1 
thou{;h  from  hisj^t^rical י זt  of  view  this  is  not  the 
way  prayer  was  at  becinnin{;;  Mairnonides  in  his  Mish 
na  %ra  had  only  one  «et  of  letters  in  alphabet  and 
Sephardim  do  likewise;  We  current  Ashkenazim  are 
only  ones  who  have  so  many  sins  that  we  need  to  run 
throu{;h  Hebri'e  alphabet  twice.  ״ ״ t 

ר while  most  of  phrases  in  form  we  know  sיזeak  of  we 
and  almost  all  be{,״in  with  ״A1  Chet״  there  are  some 
vv  which  speak  of  sin{jular  and  be{jin  A V-al  Chatoi 
which  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  unity  in  prayer. 

B CÜMMENT.UiY 

1 pr,,yer  or  confession  is  a catal0{jue  of  sins  cover- 
inc  whole  ran{je  of  human  failin{js,  backslidin{;  and 
false  conduct.  Into  rest  in{j  to  note,  that  while  we 
belieye  prayer  to  be  yery  old,  essence  of  human  fa 
lin{;s  just  as  applicable  today  adwas  case  thousand 
of  years  a{jo , in  another  time  and  another ר ןlacd  ! 
in  this  context,  note  particularly,  the  many  refer 
ences  to  sins  committed  with  our  ton{p1es;  it  appea 
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Al.  CHET;  PAHT  ^ (2) 

that  neither  they  nor  we  TT^ive  a monopoly  on  slander, 

^’-ossin  or  maliciousness. 

3 usury,  business  ethics,  pritle»  lowdness,  etc.  are 

all  par;  of  c״rr..״t  scone,  «*i״י ' ״״- ' ״ ״ ־״‘ 
y explanation  & commentary  p.  911  t Hertz. 

1 in  ^our  Tic  it  at  ion  of  prayer,  »)avo  paraßraphs  which 

read  "Val  Culom”  but  this  ojily  xn  Ashkenazie  rite 
read  ,,י17יד  Him’•  line,  for  thought  iDn  o\ir 

-0, מ זג ׳"״'׳י 

2 ?L  stpiarrtim  do  not  have  the  division  by  vai  0,1  !״ 

hut  reclto  prayer  from  beginni״!:  to  end  and  s1״ce 
it  is  an  acrostic  repr^«entinc  J^^-phabet,  the 

Crom  ”a  to  z" , from  aleph  to  Sof  from  Ip 
fnega"  and,  therefore,  feel  that  Jhey  are  fulfilln 
ail^of  obligations  Inctimbent  upon,,for  repentance, 
COImCI.USICN 

2 ״‘muf^be  recited,  it  m״st  be  understood  ^d,  atov 

all,  it  must  be  t.aken 
ך without  confession  at  this  iime^  an״ 

of  death  when  another  type  of  Vidui  is  saic  , > ^ ^ 

Is  To  repentance  W there  is  no  acceptance  by  God. 

ו thuf  “s  we  are  about  to  meet  the  Holydays  head-on! 
Ue  iC’-öw  what  is  before  us:  not  merely  to  recite  t . 
t:rds  Of  our ״ ״^'V^bbay^s  ״^to^^ek^^o^ni-Astan 

2 ::;\V^'r:h  r;:arc:״\te  do׳  justice ״ ״ ."׳,e  sacred 
occLsions  and  only  i״  this  way  can ״ ״  hope  to  be 

1 '’״:""״t"’t״"be'beiter:  o^r ״^an , we  want 

’ r hr״״rc  and ״ ״  we  want  to  be  tied  in  sacred  joy 
״mfghty  God.  ■^■hat  should סי י  our J,״p״,^  prayer, 

for  that  is  t,'”־  "”J  1.4^־-/ 

'i־!! 'CJ'K  . r~>-y~  •v*. 


B 


Friday  evening;.  Sept . )7^ 19 , ^׳ 


Heb . ^ ab . 
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OVTNIJ  MALKEINU:  PART  I 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 All  too  many  of  us  tend  to  take  certain  prayers  for  granted;  we  say  them 
because  they  are  printed  on  paper  but  we  really  know  little  about  them. 

2 In  this  context,  relevance  of  this  prayer  for  High  Holidays  and  others 
brought  to  fore  by  question  which  I couldn’t  answer  at  once:  why  don’t  we 
say  Ovinu  Malkeinu  on  Shabbos? 

B SPECIFIC 

1 The  answer  led  me  to  examine  meaning  of  this  prayer  and  others  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  this  four-part  series  on  High  Holidays  prayers  (Unesaneh 
Tokef,  Oshamnu,  A1  Chet),  just  prior  to  the  holy  days. 

2 If  we  understand  and  comprehend  prayers  better,  instead  of  taking  them  for 
granted,  meaning  of  holy  days  greater,  deeper  and  of  more  intense 
significance. 

3 Answer  to  question:  why  not  Ovinu  Malkeinu  on  Shabbos?  Because  the 
prayer  refers  to  human  failings  and  troubles;  thus  it  is  not  said  on  Shabbos 
when  a Jew  should  be  cheerful  and  joyous,  not  sad! 

4 Of  course,  more  to  prayer  than  just  this  thought. 

BODY 
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A FACTS 

1 First  mentioned  in  Talmud  as  prayer  of  Rabbi  Akiva  when  he  said  it  on  a 
fast  day;  2"‘*  century. 

2 In  9*  century  Siddur  of  Rabbi  Amram  have  it  again  but  then  written  down 
and  now  have  25  verses;  in  the  course  of  time  the  number  of  verses 
increased  due  to  disasters,  persecutions,  trials  and  tribulations  which  are 
mentioned  or  referred  to. 

3 Some  have  36  verses  and  in  our  prayer  book  44  verses. 

4 Number  of  verses  differs  in  various  prayer  books. 

B PFIRASES 

1 Phraseology  is  not  accidental;  each  has  its  own  meaning.  ‘ Our  Father,  our 
King”  means  two  specific  things:  “Our  Father”  refers  to  G־d;  while  “Our 
King”  refers  to  Law חטאנ ו לפני ך 

2 In  each  of  these  there  is  inherent  the  concept  of  good  (G־d)  and  evil  (Law) 
and  our  recitation  of  these  words  makes  us  aware  that  our  way  of  life  is 
differentiated  between  these  two.  This  philosophy  and  theology  but,  by 

contrast, 

3 “Have  no  King  but  Thee”  may  have  referred  to  Roman  times  when  Emperor 
or  Caesar  believed  himself  to  be  G־d;  same  concept  as  in  Shema  but  today 
only  religious  significance  and  not  political. 
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4 Other  points  of  reference;  want  a good  year  not  only  because  of  Rosh 
Hashono  but  intend  to  plead  for  absence  of  foes,  plagues  and  other  physical 

or  spiritual  harm. 

5 “Return”  may  refer  to  “repentance”  and  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  Shabbos 
Shuva. 

6 It  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that  the  prayer  asks  for  many  things: 
healing,  strength,  storehouse  mercy,  compassion  for  children  and  infants, 
etc.,  while  our  modem  emphasis  on  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur:  Book 
of  Life”  is  just  one  of  many  which  we  have  taken  out  to  emphasize  but  is 

just  one  of  a number  in  whole. 

7  While  in  some  prayers  the  verses  toward  end  are  more  significant  than 

others,  here  there  is  a two-fold  view:  a)  speak  of  Black  Death  in  14th  century 
and  b)  speak  of  Kiddush  Hashem,  sanctification  of  G-d’s  name:  not  only  in 
terms  of  sacrifices,  heroes,  martyrs  but  in  sense  that  all  acts  of  humanity 
serve  to  sanctify  His  name. 

CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 In  terms  of  the  prayers’  entirety,  our  task  on  the  Days  of  Awe  about  to 

commence  is  to  dedicate  our  lives  to  His  service  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  language  employed  in  the  prayer. 
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2 Unlike  some  others,  Ovinu  Malkeinu  is  a very  personal  expression  and  that 
is  just  the  point  at  this  time  of  year; 

3 A personal  involvement  with  G-d  in  terms  of  our  life,  as  we  live  it,  and  its 
relationship  towards  Him. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 In  short,  this  prayer  is  part  of  a series  of  verses  known  as  “Tachanunim” 
which  is  best  translated  as  “supplications.” 

2 They  usually  come  after  “ 1 8”  (Shmone  Esrai)  and  they  serve  the  main 
purpose  of  man’s  standing  before  G־d  to  seek  Him  and  to  renew  his  outlook 
on  life. 

3 If  we  understand  this  thought,  in  view  of  the  prayer  on  the  holy  days,  half  of 
the  battle  toward  forgiveness  will  already  be  won. 

4 That  is  the  essence  not  only  of  the  sacred  days  but  also  of  the  prayer  Ovinu 
Malkeinu. 

AMEN. 

Hebrew  Tabernacle  Friday  evening  September  8,  1967 
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UNESANEH  TOKEF:  PART  II 


INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 The  history  of  our  people  is  frequently  reflected  in  our  prayers;  not  only  our 
historical  experiences  but  those  conditions  which  try  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  Jew. 

2 The  prayers,  therefore,  reflect  both  joy  and  sadness  but  the  prayer  of  which 
we  speak  tonight,  is  perhaps  neither  joyful  nor  sad  but  “solemn’’,  it  refers  to 
the  basic  core  relationship  between  man  and  G־d. 

3 In  the  historical  sense  it  is  said  that  it  speaks  of  time  when  forced 
conversions  were  standard  procedure  on  the  part  of  Christianity  toward  Jews 
but  while  this  may  have  been  the  beginning,  years  have  evolved  it  into 
something  quite  different  and  far  more  penetrating. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 Story:  Rabbi  Amnon  of  Mainz  was  pressed  toward  conversion  once.  He 
asked  for  3 days  to  consider  the  act  but  was  heartsick  that  he  had  given  the 
impression  he  might  convert. 

2 After  3 days  he  was  arrested,  hands  and  feet  cut  off.  On  Rosh  Hashono  he 
was  brought  to  the  synagogue  and  just  as  the  Chazan  was  about  to  recite  the 
Kedusha,  he  asked  him  to  stop. 
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In  an  act  of  inspiration,  he  recited  Unesaneh  Tokef  and  then  died. 

4 Three  days  later  he  appeared  to  Rabbi  Kalonymous  of  M (1 century)  in  a 
dream,  taught  him  the  prayer  and  asked  him  to  write  it  down  and  introduce  it 
to  all  congregations. 

BODY 

A PLACE  IN  LITURGY  AND  MEANING 

1 It  is  always  said  before  Kedusha  and  while  the  congregation  stands,  which  is 
a sign  of  respect. 

2 Furthermore,  since  the  earliest  days,  it  is  said  with  the  Ark  open,  so  that 
sense  of  awe  is  greater. 

3 For,  if  nothing  else,  it  is  the  most  stirring,  basic  prayer  we  have,  it  touches 
the  soul  of  man  as  Jew. 

B PRAYER 

1 The  most  famous  phrase,  or  course,  is מ ׳ יחי ה ומ י ימו ת  “Who  will  live  and 
who  will  die?”  for  this  time  of  holy  days  is  a time  of  decision. 

2 Doubt  whether  there  is  any  sensitive  man  or  woman,  even  child,  who  is  not 
affected  by  these  words. 

3 Short  prayer  of  and  by  itself,  let  me  read  you  the  introduction  and  the  prayer 
itself:  page  90,  91 . tortures(?)  and  especially  of  the  people  reflected  in  it. 

CONCLUSION 
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A GENERAL 


1 While  we  are  not  all  familiar  with  the  introduction  and  body  of  the  prayer, 
we  all  know,  almost  by  heart,  the  stirring  conclusion: 

ותשובה ותפיל ה וצדק ה מעבירי ן א ת רו ע הגזר ה 

2 “But  penitence,  prayer  and  charity  avert  the  evil  decree.” 

3 This,  of  course,  is  quite  different  from  the  body  of  the  prayer.  It  is  not  a 
petition  at  all  but  a statement;  in  other  words,  a philosophical  and  theological 

concept. 

4 It  was  firmly  believed  by  the  rabbis  and  commented  upon  frequently 
although  in  earlier  years  “Tsedoko”  was  not  “charity”  but  ‘righteousness 
which,  in  their  eyes,  was  the  same. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 The  phrase  of  the  conclusion  comes  from  the  Midrash  Gen.  44: 1 5? 

2 But  it  does  not  matter  greatly  where  and  how  Unesaneh  Tokef  comes  from, 
for  what  is  vital  is  the  solemnity,  depth  and  fundamental  character  of  the 

prayer. 

3 That  while  our  lives  hang  in  the  balance,  repentant  prayer  and  good  deeds 
toward  our  fellow  man  can  and,  we  hope,  DO  avert  the  evil  decree.  This 
part  of  faith. . ..act  accordingly. 
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, live  a good  and  wholesome  year  in 
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September  15, 1967 


So  that  we  might,  with  our  loved  ones 
peace,  in  joy  and  in  contentment. 

AMEN. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle  Friday  evening 
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OSHAMNU:  PART  III 


INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 I recall,  almost  with  awe,  when  I was  a youngster  in  this  congregation, 
the  men  standing  in  their  pews  beating  their  hands  on  their  breast, 
reciting  “Oshamnu.” 

2 It  was  a time  which  is  no  longer  in  vogue;  today,  only  a beautiful, 
magnificent  and  stirring  chant  but  the  people  are  apathetic. 

3 It  was  a time  of  awe,  humility  and  faith  but  modernity  has  made  its 
inroads  and  devotion  is  missing. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 What  is  this  prayer  that  has  had  such  a pull  on  men  and  what  is  its  place 
in  our  liturgy? 

2 It  is,  of  course,  associated  with  the  Holy  Days  and  that  is  enough  to  give 
it  a special  status.  But,  more: 

3 It  is  part  of  the  confession,  as  man  stands  before  G־d  and  opens  his  heart 
in  search  of  mercy,  evaluation  and  forgiveness. 
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BODY 

A CONFESSION 

1 In  the  first  place,  this  is  a public  confession  and  therefore,  quite  special;  it 
makes  us  all  equal  and  reveals  us  before  Deity. 

2 A ramification:  it  never  allowed  for  establishment  of  confessional  in 
Catholic,  private  sense;  there  is  here  no  priest  to  grant  forgiveness. 

3 Jews  stand  on  own,  alone  before  man  and  his  Maker. 

4 This  leads  to  second  aspect  of  Confession:  all  of  the  sins  enumerated 
here  are  in  first  person  plural,  “we”. 

5 Thus,  see,  as  well,  that  we  are  part  of  a group,  a unity,  a society  and  that 
this  fellowship  or  Minyan  is  vital  to  our  spiritual  welfare  as  it  always  was 
to  our  physical  well  being. 

B FORM  OF  PRAYERS 

1 It  is  an  acrostic  poem  with  each  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

successively  used;  but  while  we  have  only  22  (Sharon-  Hebrew  has  22 
letters,  not  21  as  your  dad  wrote)  letters,  yet  there  are  24  Confessions  by 
using  the  final  letter  of  the  alphabet  (ת)  three  times  in  a row. 
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2 Why  24?  a)  24  sins  enumerated  in  Jeremiah  2;  b)  24  sins  in  Ezekiel  22; 
c)  24  books  of  Tanach;  d)  A round  number  often  used  with  no  special 
significance. 

3 In  short,  we  don’t  know  why  24!  But,  the  point  is  that  Jews  have 
transgressed  the  sins  enumerated  here  and  to  a larger  or  greater  degree, 
we  could  all  use  some  forgiveness  and  repentance. 

4 Incidentally,  there  is  no  specific  conclusion  to  this  prayer  except  the  final 
letter  of  the  alphabet  but  there  is  a specific  beginning,  an  introduction 
which  is  taken  from  Psalms  and  Talmud  (B  547). 

5 Finally,  there  are  some  remarkable  omissions  to  be  noted:  such  as 
assault,  cruelty,  murder,  incest,  but  these  sins  are  perhaps  omitted  since 
no  Jew,  it  was  glibly  believed,  would  be  capable  of  such  a sin;  and,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  he  would  not  have  the  effrontery  to  appear  in  the 
synagogue  before  man  and  G־d  on  these  holy  days. 

CONCLUSION  * 

A GENERAL 

1 This  prayer,  the  Oshamnu,  is  part  of  a series  of  two  prayers  which  are 
assigned  the  general  heading  of  Confessions  or,  in  Hebrew,  the  “Vidui.” 
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the  “short  confession”  for  it  enumerates  a mere 


This  prayer  is  known  as 
24  sins. 


2 


It  is  “short”  because  one  other  Vidui,  one  we  will  discuss  next  week,  the 
“A1  Chet”,  is  so  much  longer  and  it  is  known  not  merely  as  the  “long 
confession”  but  as  the  Vidui  Hagadol,  the  “Great  Confession  ” 


3 


B SPECIFIC 

1 Nevertheless,  while  there  is  a long  or  great  (and  a short)  confession,  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  “short”  □nvyK. 

2 It  is  a high  point  of  the  service  where  dignity,  decorum  and  awe  are  ever 
present. 

3 As  in  former  years.  I am  never  at  ease  in  the  context  of  this  prayer  and 
when  I recall  those  of  yesteryear  and  the  manner  in  which  they  beat  the 
breast  over  the  heart,  I can  appreciate  all  the  more  the  fact  that  all  of  us, 

even  the  good,  do  sin. 

4 But  they  of  days  gone  by  were  of  a different  time,  were  closer  to  G-d 
than  we,  and  more’s  the  pity.  You  see: 

5 They  not  merely  said  the  words  but  believed  and  lived  them;  we  would 
be  better  off  were  we  to  do  likewise  today. 
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AL  CHET:  PART  IV 


INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 Last  week  I had  occasion,  when  discussing  Oshamnu  to  speak  of 

Confession,  of  Vidui.  Then  short  form,  now  Great  one. 

2 Whole  concept  of  Vidui  is  likened  to  repentance  in  two  ways:  a)  turn  from 
evil  and  b)  turn  to  G-d. 

3 Thus  have  represented  here  the  basic  thought  in  Judaism  and  particularly 
noteworthy  for  this  time  of  year:  that  Jews  have  freedom  of  will;  that  is  to 
say,  as  we  sin,  so  we  can  return. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 There  are  three  types  of  sin:  a)  Chet:  missing  the  mark,  any  wayward  action, 

due  to  carelessness,  ignorance  or  error,  b)  Ovon:  crookedness;  a departure 
from  right  conduct  by  conscious  transgression  of  G־d’s  Commandments,  c) 
Pesha:  a rebellion;  a deliberate  persistence  in  such  a departure. 
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2 Finally,  it  must  be  understood  that  sin  is  bad  because  it  unhinges  all 

restraints  of  education,  habit,  worth  and  gives  no  unity,  strength,  goal  or 
purpose. 

BODY 

A FORM 

1 Thus,  while  sin  is  part  of  life,  it  must  be  erased;  the  fact,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  we  have  freedom  of  will  is  not  to  serve  as  an  excuse  because 
we  can  go  back  but  rather  as  a restraint,  a discipline,  not  to  stray  from  the 
very  beginning. 

2 This  prayer,  as  vs.  Oshamnu,  is  a double  acrostic  where  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
is  used  twice  in  a row  (אא , בב , גג  etc.)  although  from  a historical  point  of 
view  this  is  not  the  way  the  prayer  was  at  the  beginning:  Maimonides  in  his 
“Mishna  Torah”  had  only  one  set  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  and  Sephardim  do 
likewise;  we  current  Ashkenazim  are  the  only  ones  who  have  so  many  sins 
that  we  need  to  run  through  the  Hebrew  alphabet  twice! 

3 While  most  of  the  phrases  in  the  form  we  know  speak  of  “we”  and  almost  all 
begin  with  “A1  Chet”,  there  are  some  verses  which  speak  of  singular  and 
begin  V־al  Chatoim,  which  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  unity  in  prayer. 
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B COMMENTARY 


1 Prayer  or  confession  is  a catalogue  of  sins  covering  whole  range  of 
human  failings,  backsliding  and  false  conduct.  Interesting  to  note,  that 
while  we  believe  prayer  to  be  very  old,  essence  of  human  failings  just  as 
applicable  today  as  was  the  case  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  another  time 
and  another  place! 

2 In  this  context,  note  particularly,  the  many  references  to  sins  committed 
with  our  tongues;  it  appears  that  neither  they  nor  we  have  a monopoly  on 
slander,  gossip  or  maliciousness. 

3 Usury,  business  ethics,  pride,  lewdness,  etc.  are  all  part  of  current  scene, 
still;  we  have  not  learned. 

4 Explanation  and  commentary  page  91 1 F Hertz. 

C PARAGRAPHS 

1 In  our  recitation  of  the  prayer,  we  have  paragraphs  which  read  “V־al 

Culom”,  but  this  is  only  in  the  Ashkenazie  rite  and  serves  as  a dividing 
line,  for  thought  on  our  part.  “Forgive  us,  pardon  us,  atone  us.” 

סלח לנ ו מח ל לנ ו כפ ר לנ ו 
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rONCLUSION 


A GENERAL 


1 This  then  is  the  Great  Vidui,  the  large  confession,  and  it  occupies  a 
central  place  in  our  High  Holiday  liturgy. 

2 It  must  be  recited,  it  must  be  understood  and,  above  all,  it  must  be  taken 
to  heart. 

3 Without  confession  at  this  time,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  when 
another  type  of  Vidui  is  said,  there  is  no  repentance  and  there  is  no 

acceptance  by  G-d. 


B SPECIFIC 

1 Thus,  as  we  are  about  to  meet  the  Holy  Days  head-on,  we  know  what  is 
before  us:  not  merely  to  recite  the  words  of  our  many  prayers  but  to  seek 
to  understand  and  comprehend  them:  Ovinu  Malkeinu,  Unesaneh  Tokef, 
Oshamnu,  A1  Chet. 

2 Only  in  this  way  can  we  do  justice  to  the  sacred  occasions  and  only  in 
this  way  can  we  hope  to  be  better  individuals  in  the  year  to  come. 
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ד 

3 We  want  to  be  better,  we  want  to  be  clean,  we  want  to  be  pure  and  we 
want  to  be  tied  in  sacred  joy  to  Almighty  G־d.  That  should  be  our  hope 

and  prayer;  for  that  is  the  reason  for  our  life  at  this  time  of  year New 

Year  of  5728  and  we  hope  it  will  be  a year  of  health,  contentment  and 
peace  for  you  and  yours. 

AMEN. 


Hebrew  Tabernacle  Friday  evening  September  29,  1967 
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KOSH  HASHONO:  211d  Day.  J (f  fp- (>- 

^ FrlBmls,  at  this  season  of  the  Jewish  year  we  arc  primarily  concerned 


1״th  the  concept  of  sin.  A.at  Is  of  the  essence  to  this  occasion,  we  acKnowJ- 
edge  that  we  have  sinned,  we  ask  for  forgiveness  and  on  the  basis  of  this  pard 
on  we  pray  to  be  Incrlbed  In  the  Hook  of  klfe  for  the  year  to  come.  There  is. 
therefore,  an  element  of  reward  and  punishment  involved  in  this  entire  ritndl; 

if  we  atone  and  vo^w  to  sin  no  more,  Dod  will  have ״■ ״rty  ] . I ‘־י  ' 

,.C ״ ״t^if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  sincere  in  our  atonement  .and  ^ ai.a 
״,-at״,  as  GcTif^^rely  know,(,  our  fate  continues  to  hang  in  the  balance  an.i  p,w 
nishme.it  is  implied.  Uut  the  punish,. «nt  is  of  varying  degrees  and  tl,nre|^^ 
lies  the  cr,ax  of  the  problem.  bet  us.  for  example,  consider  one  of  the 
pedplexlng  problems  of  sin  and  punishment  to  be  found  in  the  Iblela״  r.dunl 

is,  incidents  concerning  Saul  and  David,  aiMUa.os  If  we  c ■n1_not 

on  the  one  hand.  co,״mitted  a relatively  light  sin  in 

th״t  he  sacrificed  before  the  people  without  the  ^־tion  and  presence  of  ".a- 
i lie  acknowledged  his  transgression  IBl  was  severely  punished,  he 

a ■r  raeaidxxTa  1— ♦ m—  xa  allCl  beCamfi  OHO  Of  thfi 

was  removed  from  the  central  area  of  power,  ' 

lesser  figures  ״«  xkd  Jewish  history.  David,  on  the  other  h.and,  transgressei 
greatly  in  that  he  not  only  committed  adultery  hut  had  the  husband  of  his 
young  woman,  who  was  already  pr״gu,.nt . sent  to  the  forefront  of  battle  so  that 
he ״״ ״Id  surely  be  killed.  .In.i  while  ״avid  also  acknowledged  his  transgression 
for  this  particularly  serious  si״,  he  ״as  punished■  with  the  death  of  the 
child  bnt  then  went  on  to  become  one  of  th^great  kings  and  one  of  the  heroes 
of  our  people,  indeed,  so  ,״uch  so  that  from  his  family  tree  the  Messiah ״ ״uld 
come.  How  does  one  explain  this  seeming  contradiction  in  terms  of  reward  and 
punish.״e״t.  What  lesson  can  we  learn  for  our  own  time  .and  for  .״״  live-f 
The  answer  ea״  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  these  two  of  an- 

oient  times  re־p״.ided  to  their  accusers.  Saul  said  unto  S.amu״  "I  have  sinned 
for  I have  transgressed  the  com, »and, sent  of  the  bord,  and  th^  words^  because 
feared  the  people  and  hearkened  to  their  voice... I have  sinned,  yet  honor  me 
now,  I pray  thee  , before), he  elders  of  my  ,eOple  an,i  before  Israel  and  return 
1״th  mo  that  I ,nay  worship  the  bord  thy  ״od . ״ In  short,  as  we  see  through 


ii 

these  deceptive  phrases  .־ind  come  to  kJiow  thie  true  d^iravter  of  Saul,  we  come 
to  learn  that  he  is  not  so  muchi  concerned  witli  the  fact  of  his  sin  but,  r.atli- 
er  and  here  is  the  criix  of  the  matter,  with  his  prestif^e,  with  his  place  or 
with  his  status  vis-a-vis  the  pejjple  of  Israel,  have  sinned,  yet  honor  ree 

now  before  the  elders  of  my  pe0|11e ami  ther(>in  lies  the  weakness  of  Saul, 


can 


Xn— 11  hlln  IT  nlf  1 ו tv  r>r  ,n-.ri  ^ 

not  the  consequences  of  liis  sin;  he  is  the  type  of  nan  who  must  save  face 

and  who  must  at  all  titnes  apf)ear  before  his  peers  with  Aill  honors,  his  ]>ride 
.w>84 bo  UttVftd■  ■be f one  thii  pun|1K»>  b.#r  can  vcgFt  admit  his  tPiilt  in  publicl  ba»-t  must 


T<U. 


almost  patholo^jically , mai  nt  ain^apjie  arances  of  honor  due  him  an<i , therefore, 

can  not  brin^^  himself  to  admit  in  public  tliat  he  has  (ione  wr־ong^  It  is  quite 

different  with  David,  ''^hen  ^'*athan  confronts  him  with  his  sin,  the  kin^;  very 

simply  and  without  further  excuses  or  remoiistrations  pertaining  to  his  lofty 

ץ׳  i L\  (>-C^ 

position  says:  "I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord",  That  is  the  sum  fetal  of  his 

^111  out  hiitI  confession  as  far  as  words  are  concerned;  yet,  ,-,uite|to  the  con- 

“י־  I . 

t rary  Saul,  •^avid  now  tprov^s  himself  on  the  floor  of  liis  palace  for  all  fre 

people  to  see  £md  enters  a ;leriod  of  weeping  and  wailing  and  fasting  in  tlie 
hope  that  tlie  c^^ild  might  still  be  saved.  There  is  in  David,  ■in  nth  nr  ■worft.4», 
no  fear  of  punisliment,  no  attem])t  to  save  liis  status  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellv/ 
man;  he  is  ready  to  accept  the  consecjuences  and  ho  does  not  need  any  help  in 
maintaining  his  place  of  honor  within  the  cotarוuJוity , manner  of  confc'ss- 

ion  is  simple  and  direct,  he  utters  those  words  are  essential  while 

Saul  is  more  concerned  with  outward  appearaiices  and  places  his  own  {juilt  on 
a secondary  level.  Therein  lies  the  difference  between  the  two  men,  their 
place  in  history  and  the  reasoning  as  to  why  the  greater  sin  was  pnוןi^hed  more 
gently  while  the  lesser  sinner  was  pujiished  most  severely.  The  whole  incident 
can  be  traiislated  into  a more  Modern  setting  to  illustrate  the  point  at  issue: 
two  tramps  who  no  longer  care^  for  their  sordid  life  were  conversiiig  on  a 
Park  bench.  The  first  tramp  comyilains  about  the  cold,  the  running  from  the 
police,  the  nights  in  the  park,  the  cold  and  hunger  and  discomforts  of  his 
, To  this  recital  the  secfind  tramp  says:  why  then  don’t  yoei  get 


way  of  life 
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job  and  leave  all  this  misery  behind?  And  i^וe  answer  is:  What,  and  admit 


a 


that  I'm  a f ai  lv1re?Thi  s , unfortunately,  is  the  position  of  Saul  and  it  is  also 
the  position  and  the  ar^piment  offered  by  most  of  us. 

In  its  most  obvious  !*pp/!  e-a^iryu  we  can  ap|)ly  the  lesson  learned  from  b^ul 
and  David  to  the  international  situation,  to  our  American  involvement  in  '^irtt 
i^f,m.  What  is  it  that  keeps  us  there  wlien  all  of  the  ideological  reasons  ha\e 
lon{j  a/jo  been  declared  obsolete  and  unattainable?  Are  we  not  like  Saul  who 
must,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  maiiitain  his  !losition  of  power,  strenf;th  and 
status?  Is  not  this  the  position  of  tlie  American  ^:overnnent  as  well  :that  we 
can  not  brin^  oursdlves,  as  the  mi^jhtiest  nation  on  the  face  of  tie  world,  tn 
seek  some  sort  of  accomodation,  to  arran^^e  for  a cessation  of  hostilities,  in 
withdraw  our  troops  to  safer  and  morf^secure  areas  instead  of  ]^uni — fc+w» 

ta  ir*•־  pourin^j  an  ever  incroasiu{^  amount  of  men  and  materials  into  a 
bottom^less  pit  of  an  unpopular  witfi  few,  if  any,  obtain^a!)lo  objectives. 

Must  we,  in  this  international  31^וז0^ג^^ו,  always  appear  in  the  frame  of  refer- 

v/׳»  I 

cnee  Rurcosted  by  Saul?  Can  the  mi^;hty  not  admit  an  errorl  can  the  most  povfr- 
ful  not  seek  a truce,  can  the  nation  with  the  cayiacity  for  ultimate  de- 

^truction  not  stop  in  its  fantastic  build-up?  Must  we  always  fear  the  opinin 
of  others;  are  we  not  powerful  enou{;h  to  seek  peace;  are  vifjnot  majestic  enoif^h 
to  see  that  we  will  not  lose  tlie  respect  of  the  smaller  nations  scattered 
about  the  face  of  the  ^;lobe  if  we,  dealing;  from  a position  of  strength  and 
status,  permit  ourselves  the  luxiiry  of  decreasing  our  committment?  We  too 
fear  the  consequences,  we  are  afraid  of  what  people  would  say  and  t^nk,  we 
too  want  to  maintain  aj^pearances  a1>«4 — »■Httw — — f oecfr  and  w an t symbolic  Sam- 

uel  walking  by  our  side•  .» »s  ■ w e■ — c Llui — <*-;■>־; «■> — u4־h4 — !יןן• — rr-f  h r* — un  t.i  «»»»s — e-♦ — tJu■»-  wo-»^ I- 

S— ©׳/ ״<־«>׳־.._ 

Ours  still  is  an  attitude  as  old  as  Steiihen  Decatur's  nt  attuim-f  of  1816:  "Our 
country!  In  her  intercou/se  with  foremn  nations  may  she  always  be  in  the 
ri  gilt ; but  our  ciiuntry,  right  or  wrong!"  lhat  is  a typical  attitude  of  SaulÄA^i^ 
that  is  what  motivates  us  today  for  our  vision  is  limited  and  narrow.,J^hi_t^ 
true  greatness  may  well  lie  in  the  tliought  and  manner  of  David^  whom  we  have 
chosen  to  neglect. 
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Of  course,  the  attitude  wliich  forbids  our  admission  of  failure  and  the 
necessity  to  retain  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  he  world  (rren  af fe^ 

£*+-1  is  equally  applicable  to  you  and  me  ns  individuals.  We  are  and  become 
more  like  Saul  each  and  every  day,  each  and  every  year  when,  in  reality,  and 
particularly  at  this  ־(^me  of  the  Jewish  commi t tment  ,^be  morelike  David. n 
his  attitude  and  in  his  acknow le d^^ement  of  the  Divine  Will  atonement  and 

salvation  to  be  found.  But  we  have  not  yet  readied  that  mean  ngful  level  of 
honorable  communion  ,.,ith  one  another  ^ with  GodJ  The  business  man,  althoptjh 
deep  in  debt  and  just  barely  holding  on  before  slipping  into  the  chasm  of  re- 
Versals  will  continue,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  his  status,  position,  power 

\ kL  n 


and  place  until  he  oblivion.  It  would  be  unheard  of,  and  xn  our 

society,  be  considered  almost  in  ״po״r  taste״  to  admit  ones  failure  in  public. 
We  worship  nothing  as  mudi  as  success;  to  admit,,  like  the  trcimp,  l^at  we  have 
failed  is  unthinkable.  We  n^d  our  appurtances  of  power  and  wealth  and  status 
with  us  at  all  times  as  we  come  before  the  peo  pie . "/f  But  this  aHr^^ost  ghoulish 
attitude  Is  not  confined  to  the  businessman  alone.  Bne  sees  it  amone  the  or- 
dinary,  simple,  decent  people  ״ith  whom  we  live  each  and  every  day  of  our  lives 
Families  are  rent  by  internal  dissension,  husbands  and  wives  are  ^^^־לר/י^י»־ 
speaking  terms,  the  generation  gap  has  torn  children  and  parents  asunder,  bmth- 
ers  and  sisters  have  not  spoken  a kind  word  to  each  other  in  years  nnd  have  not 
shoim  evidence  of  a good  gesture  in  decades  but  it  is  all  hidden  from  the י זdbli 


eye.  The  most  miserable  fjuiiily  groups  keep  up  apיןearances  when 

the  world  outside;  they  smile,  hold  liands.  fawn  upon  each  other  and  express«^ 
cordiality  which  is  sickening  by  itself  and  ludicrous  in  it^^hypocricy . 

iJxth  Saul,  they  would  never  admit  their  failure  in  public,  they  c<m  not 
take  the  consequences,  they  fear  the  reaction  of  tj^eir  peers,  they  would  rather 
suffer  deep  within  than  openly  admit  their  fail^גre.  And  sojlt  is  with  indivrii- 
als  as  well.  How  many  individuals  J^o  you  know  who  arejready  to  ,.,dmit  their 
^lilt  in  public?  How  many  of  us  are  there  who  would,  as  David, 
träte  ourselves  before  the  ^ssemblage  to  admit  ,pur  error?  Are  we  not 

Sau^in  that  we  are  ready  to  admit  our  gniiilt  but  o^y  if  it  does  not  take 
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away  from  the  special  place  of  status  and  hoiior  an(i  stren^^th  which  we  hcive 
established  for  ourselves  in  this  world  of  which  we  are  a part.  We  *mi' 

ains  ^o  remain  anonymous  so  that  the  s^ipcrficial  picture  of  ourselvs,  which  we 
value  above  all  else,  is  not  shattered  before  the  ptiblic  for  not  one  of  us 
cares  to  stand  alone  freely  and  honestly  admittinf^  his  ^״uilt. 

That  then  is  the  problem  for  this  occasicm  of  liosh  llaShono:  to  stand  be- 
fore  God  and  this  con^-rof^ation  and  t say,  o^רnly  and  unafraid,  wi  thout  hesi- 
tation  or  pe  sonal  consideration:  I have  sinned!  ||e  liberal  Jews  speak  oft/en 
and  i^libly  of  the  Messianic  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  era  of  fjood- 

ness  ajid  decency  c^n  come  to ר ןass  only  wlien  and  if  the  individual,  as  Jew  aiaH 
as  man,  learns  to  walk  in  the  tradition  of  ]Javid  nnd  c,^sts  aside  t!'e  ?Tanner  of 
Saul.  ^liat  is  our  task,  then,  for  this  day  and  for  this  season  of  the  year; 
to  make  amends,  to  ask  f ort^i  veness , to  seek  mercy  and  guidance  !?ut , also,  to 
stand  before  our  fellow  man  and  to  admit  that  we  have  been  wroii{^,  have  siinied, 
have  erred.  Then  we  can  approach  these  ten  days  of  penitence  witli  open  heart 
and  when  the  hour  of  jud^-ement  comes  upon  us,  when  our  fates  are  no  longer 
weighed  by  God  but  sealed,  whAn  the  Book  of  Life  lies  6pen  before  Him  and  tJee 
entry  is  about  to  be  made,  then  perhaps  He  will  classify  us  with  David  and  tn- 
stead  of  losing  our  place  because  of  our  concern  with  it,  we  sJiall  gain  new  re- 
spect,  new  honor,  new^^^jfene^ol^'^^^id  our  life  in  the  ye^r  to  come  shall  be  good, 
sliall  be  of  meaning  and  sliall  reflect  tlie  basic  decency  and  morality  inherent 
in  each  and  everyone  of  us,  oiroatod  us 0?> ז — are  in — 44»6־ — — af  -Gar A..  "I  have 

sinned  before  the  Lord"  said  David  and  he  acted  acrof dingly ; he  was  punished 
but  lie  was  redeemed;  he  h\i?nbled  himself  but  he  was  ennol>led;  he  suffered  but 
he  was  given  life;  he  risked  his  status  but  attained  greatness.  Can  we  at  the 


We  njBPy  never  be  kings  of  Israel  l»ut 


less?  Qlt 


start  of  5728,  the  New  ^ear,  do  any 


we'^^jn^^  never  lose  our  ow^  self  respect. \ May  our  admission  of  error  be  si 0ימ?ס1 ז 


and  true  and  may  we  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  for  good,  for  ble^ng  for  life. 


Amen 


ÖEJiVICE. 

י «^^Friends,  being  a resident  of  New  York  City  like  most  of  you  I have  also 
J)׳  P ^^n  unto  myself  many  of  the  habits  usually  associated  with  our  dty’ s 11\^ha- 
bitants.  Some  of  our  characteristics  are/,  of  course,  e0sta»^and  we  are  known 
all  over  the  country  for  our  aloofness  but,  I think,  what  unites  us  also  and 
what  has  become  more  ingrained  into  our  way  of  life  than  anything  else  is  our 
sense  of  being  careful.  For  various  and  sundry  reasons  we  do  not  care  to  walk 

f 0 

the  streets  alone,  in  the  summer  time  some  I «׳T  t ho  ir^w  indows  or  buy  air- 

conditioning  so  that  an  intruder  can  not  reach  in,  and  we  make  certain  to 
keep  all  of  our  doors  and  windows  locked  at  home  when  we  are  not  within  our 
domicile.  We  are,  however,  espei^ally  careful  when  someone  knocks  on  our 
door;  we  teach  the  youngest  of  our  yoHng  always  to  ask  "Who  is  it?"  and  we 
ourselves,  as  adults,  ask  all  rnaxnier  of  identification  before  we  turn  the  key, 
remove  the  iron  gateway  bar  and  unlatch  the  lock.  It  is  very  comforting  for 
us  of  course  but  I have  always  wonder׳'d  how  the  individual  on  the  other^  sirte 


of  the  rtoor  «eel  I It  has  hapj.ened  to  me  that  I stand  at  a 

door,  am  asked  for  identification  not  liavine  any  at  hand  and  not  desring 

to  shont  either  my  name  of  title  throughout  the  long  hallway.  have[3״en  turned 
away  the  very  pe'rson  I had  intended  to  visit.  It  was  a very  comic״l  ex- 

perience  at  one  tine  or  another  but.  in  the  long  run,  it  is  realfc״"«־ * ׳y 

at  all.  It  indicates,  perhaps  mox’e  than  anything  else,  that  iPPmmHmja  very  sick 
society  and  that  the  ills  and  tensions  from  which  we  hide,  more  often  than  we 


K,  hav(}  begun  to  afflict  and  tormexxt 


to  admit. 


would 


us  as  well. 


I make  mention  of  this  cont empo^Tiry  aspect  of  our  existence  because  it 
has  application  to  us  here,  on  this  most  sacred  day  of  the  Jewish  year.  This 
day,  iiicidentally,  is  more  holy  and 

a year;  Jews  are  mistaken  when  theyfbTli^e  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  the 
most  sacrod  occasion  on  the  Jewish  cafendar  every  year.  The  most  sacred  day 
occurs  each  yeek,  it  is  the  Sabbati?;  Yom  Kippur  always  takes  second  placejto 
the  sevexith  day  except  in  a year  such  as  this  when  the  two  great  days  of  re- 


sio  <“-«*׳*  i-*'י־ י^ 


' si« 


A-Wv•' 
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Che  fact  that  very  often  when  I v\r{11k  from  the  doors  belוind  me  to  come  to  t|}is 
pulpit,  I too  feol  very  much  like  tfie  pt;rson  door  who  asks:  "Who  is 

there?"  I never  know,  from  week  to  week,  wliat  answer  I will  receive  from 

the  congregation.  It  is,  of  course,  no  ^>ecial  merit  to  attend  services  on 
this  one  day  of  Atonement  which  !:as  l)een  assigned  so  special  a setting  by  our 
tradition;  the  question,  however,  is  very  apt  and  ne.uiingful  when  applied  to 
each  and  every  Sabbat  h|t  h rough  out  t!)0  year.  All  kinds  of  people  confront  me 
at  our  symbolic  door;  there  are  the  Kaddisli  sayers  , t!1e’e  are  the  sick  and  wf^d- 
ed  of  spirit,  there  are  those  who  have  :leed  of  solace  and  affirmation,  there 

qjellad  Lu  ub'l^vl  !m«  acvjwuf  ' ;r  tain  s« 


rr1f)n 


are  th( 


lejciiriosi  ty  seekers  w!10  are  iertr\ 
topic  or  some  special  form  of  the  musical  service,  t!1ere  aret!iose  who  wish  to 
come  for  an  observance  or  anniversary  and,  of  course,  tliei^e  are  the  parents, 
grandparents,  loved  ones  and  friends  of  the  Bar  Mitzvoh  boy  all  of  whom  indi- 
cate  by  their  beliavior  pattern  t!:at  tliey  have  not  been  inside  a Jewisli  house 
of  worsliip  in  decades,  T!1ey  would  not  dare  to  act  so  shamefully  in  a Ghurchl 

Be  that  as  it  may,  tliei^e  are  even  those  who  actually  come  to  pray  but,  I must 

admit  in  all  honesty,  tiiair  nltenndanoe  ia  vary  nuint^er  nrrd»  they  ar׳  the  excq^pt- 
ion  rather  ti:an  the  rule.  Of  course,  I hasten  to  admit,  we  are  very  lucky  in 
this  particular  congregation  for  here,  at  le.^st, סר ן  ople  still  come  no  matter 
what  tlieir  reasons.  Even  diiring  t!1e  !lot  summer  months  we  had  never  an  attend- 
ance  Ijelow  60  indivi<luals  and  the  service  !)as  sue!)  attractions  to  the  Jews  of 
our  area;^  that,  notwit!) standing  t!)e  cl)ange  in  neighborhood,  we  can  joyfully 
and  honestly  relate  to  you  t!)aty^50  new  )nembers  have  been  added  to  our  congre- 
gational  family  since  t!1  e beginr1i))g  of  this  secular  year.  However,  this  does 

not  alter  the  fac^  as  exist  in  most  c ongregatx  on s with ־ ־" 


I am  famil- 


iar^  either  by  persooal  experience  or  t!)rough  com!  iiinication  wit!)  friends.  W!e  n 
many  of  my  collea<;ues  go  to|tl)eir  pulpit  on  the  Babbath  and  ask  the  searching 
question  "W!)0  is  there‘‘׳"  they  see  at  a glance  t!1at  only  the  Ya!)rzeit  Jew  is 
at  hand  and  he  makes  up  a very  meager  Minyan^  ^nnt  ing  the  - wuויוH ־ ךוו(Tr~r־rm*»»e^  -In 
ever  so  many  congregations  the  ra!)bi  does  not  even  ask  "10ו!זו  is  there?"  for,  in 


brutal  fact,  no  one  !)as  knocked  at  !iis  door,  ;*•d  *"jTlTe  Synagogue  is  closed  on 


' C' 

Ings . 


Saturday  mornings,  /O  ) I f J [ ft  "How  the  mi^jhty  have  fallen"! 

Matters  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  but  thie  suggestion  has  been  made  tlרat, 
after  all,  we  can  not  afford  to  let  t!1e  reli^;i)us  cotntminity  dfe  of  inertia.  We 
know  that  Sabbath  is  more  important  than  Yom  Kippur  but  the  average  Jew  . 
believ(^  jiist  the  opposite;  wliy  not,  then,  merge  these  two  flays  every  year  a1>d 


ויו,  bring  a]^  of  Judaism  into 


on  that  one  day,  and  this  is  the  criix  of  the 
ähe  context  of  a single  Ve  would  call  it  "J  Day'h  aaö  it  would  !>e  observed 

by  all  Jews  and  it  would  ftilfill  their  religioiis  obligations  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  "J  Day"  would  work  something  like  this:  Frifiay  evening  at  6 P.M. 
Con,^regational  Seder;  P.M.  Kol  Nidrei ; 9 P*M.  Kiddush  in  the  Succoh  and 

that  completes  the  first  portion  of  "J  Day".  On  Saturday  nuich  more  is  expect- 
ed  of  the  Jew,  of  course;  he  will  have  to  remain  in  the  Synagogue  most  of  the 
day,  9 A.M.  Shofar  Service;  10  A.M.  Group  Bar  Mitzvoh;  Noon  Purim  Masquerad»; 

1 P.M.  Lunch  break  or  reading  of  selected  portions  from  the  Bible.  2:30  P.M י ״, 
Adult  Education  Program,  3 P«M.  Yiskor,  h P.M.  Confirmation  Service  and  the 
day  concliades  at  5 30 ג  P.M.  with  the  kijidling  of  the  Chanukoh  candles.  You  can 
see  in  this  presdntation  that  vital  and  aggressive  minds  have  laborofi  diligett- 
ly  in  tile  viney^^tird  of  the  Lord;  Jtidaism  shall  never  ]״K>rish  and  when  on  this 
one,  "J  Day"  we  ask  the  (piostion  "Who  is  ther׳*?"  we  sliall  be  overwhelmed  by 
our  membership  in  attendance  for  they  will  al 1 be  there,  will  bless  us  for 
our  foresight  and  in<=;ight  and,  above  all  else,  will  cherish  their  vTudaisn  as 
no  other  jjrevifius  generation  ever  lias, 

■*־'he  irony  in  the  detailing  of  "J  Day"  my  friends,  ±ß  not  entirely  unde- 
served  by  the  membership  of  the  vlewish  community  at  large.  The  tradition  tells 
us  that  "n!ore  than  the  Sabbath  was  givnn  for  Israel;  Israel  was  girwen  for’  the 
Sabbath",  This  one  day  of  every  week,  this  holy  of  holies  which  we  are;  obs<rv- 

tyX'  ti 

ing  in  solemii  assembly  now  is^the  very  ronTsoii  Cor  our  existfice  as  Jews  for  it 
separates  11s  from  all  others  and  itsjideals  have  kept  us  alive  in  the  face  of 
the  greatest  adversity  for  untold  numlnirs  of  gratrations.  The  Sabbatoh  is  our 
rallying  point,  it  is  our  humanitarian  exemplar,  it  is  the  essence  of  our  ob- 
servance  both  in  tlie  liome  and  in  the  Synagogue^  and  it  is  that  one  occ1׳sion 
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which  by  the  11.se  of  dramatic  tochiiiqiie.s  can  be  made  appealing;  furj  dynamic  and 
lasting  to  the  younger  generation.  And  yet,  scarcely  a youngster  nor  an  adult 
knocks  on  our  (Joor;  we  have  tried  all  mminer  and  means  of  enticing  the  peoplse 
but  to  no  avail.  We  !lave  come  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  in  modern 
America^jl  we  need  no  longer  be  afraid,  we  can  open  our  doors  at  all  times  for 
no  one  will  knock  and  no  one,  sad  as  it  may  seem,  is  attempting  to  d.evnn 

rtezsgg  in^  oi'der  to  gain  entrance  into  our  Sanctuary, 

^'or  us  of  this  year,  the  new  year  of  57^B,  the  coming  together  of  Yorn 
A'^ippur  and  the  Sabbath  gives  us  a new  opiiortunity  to  search  our  hearts  and 
minds  ״nd  spirit  witliin.  You  who  hold  Yorn  Kippur  in  such  high  esteem  and  seek 
to  live  by  its  traditiiins,  ask  yourselves:  how  much  have  I done  for  my  faith 
during  the  past  year  and  in  what  manner  can  I i!  prove  rny  relationship  to  our 
^ynago^pie.  You  who  know  that  the  ^כabVרath  is  higher  than  the  Day  of  Atonemertt, 
ask  yourselves:  how  many  ti  ies  during  the  past  year  have  I been  in  attendance 
and  if  so,  for  what  purpose?  Ilow  many  times  htivojl  come  .sinply  to  pray  in  order 
to  meet  my  (iod?  Tliese  are  ,the  basic  (juestions,  these  are  of  fundamental  value. 


these  are  of  the  essence  as  man  seeks  to  atone,  asks  for  forgiveness,  /aolw;  a 
new  lease  on  life  and  seeks  to  make  peace  with  his  ^iaker,  ־^he  Sabbath,  this 
very  day  which  has  been  so  woefully  neglected  by  Jewry  in  America,  is  of  the 
utmost  import  nee;  it  is  sacred,  it  is  holy,  it  is  solemn  from  Friday 
though  Saturday  evening  but  you  have  not  knocked  at  our  door,  j^l  t hough  it  has 

been  open«!#!  for  a long  tiriid,  no  one  has  entered.  As  we/jmove  ever  more  rapidly 

toward  the  conclusion  of  this  special  Sabbath  day  and  as  yoj(  look  witliin  your- 

a-b**^*^ 

selves. why  not  make  the  resolve  to  join  the  religious  family  you  have  chosen, 
to  bring  yoiir  childJtßn,  to  open  the  prayerbook,  to  f.uiiliarize  yourselves  with 

the  text  in  hand  and  to  make  of  your  attendance  a regvilar  committment  to  your- 

selves,  to  Judaism  and  to  God,  Tlien  yo  ir  Jewish  heart  may  .sing  and  rejoice  (?br 
In  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  you  shall  lie  worthy  of  this  om  ^‘־ippur,  »mt!  you  shall 
assure  for  yourselves  and  your  families  a warm  and  heartfelt  relationship  which 
will  enrich  and  ennoble  you  all  year  long.  Next  time  there  is  a knock  ll<^ 

Ximm•  we  shall  not  ask  "Who  is  it?"  liut  shall  open  the  door  once  for  we  know 


it  is  you  and  with  gratitude  to  God,  we  shall  let  yoU,  ir , Amen,  •^"{j  \\ 


/ 


YI SKQH;  YOM  K1  PPUit.  19<8צ57־7נ. 


Frlmuls,  if  there  is  any  one  !«sue  which  threatens  to  tear  us  to  pieces 
as  Americans  it  is  the  war  hei.«  fought 1*» ״-y  by  ״Or  yonng  men  in  Asia.  ״.tie 
the  pros  ami  cons  of  the  conflict  may  be  .iehatert  endlessly,  what  is  even  .״״re 
frih-htenine  is  the  callous  and  almost  Blippant  manner  in  which  we  have  befun 
to  count  our  dead.  The  newsoom.nentators  feell  us,  almost  with  a smiie,  that 
this  week  or  in  this  particular  enea(;ement  witl.  the  enemy  "only"  15  or 10 ׳  of 
our  men  were  killed.  The  newspapers  are  as  b.ad  or  peri.aps  worse  depend  in«  ot. 
which  paper  you  like  to  read;  the  heodlines  tell  us  that  in  one  or  another  spec- 
tacular  victory  wo  i;ai..ed  our  objective  with  a ״minimal"  loss  of  h״,t  lOO  men  I 
Of  course,  there  is  no  denyin«  the  fact  that  to  lose  50  or  100  men  is  better 
than  losi.«  500  or  a thousand  but  these  belittlin«  adjectives^  used,  1^״.״״־« 
to  me,  primarily  for  propaganda  purposes  bring  us  im  entirely  erroneous  picture 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  midst  of  th,at  conflict■״־*,  far  worse, ^does  not 
pay  proper  ho.nage  to  the  !..dividual  .״an  lost  i..  action  s״ ׳ ״any  miles  from  home. 
We  saw  the  same  attitude  displayed,  with  more  immediate  con seq..״nces  within 
the  Jewish  fr־m.e  of  reference,  duri..g  the  war  this  past  June.  «hlle  the  po- 
lltical  and  mllit«ny  analysts  pr־iis״d  the  flghti.,G  spirit  of  the  Israelis  time 
and  again  in  very  flattering  terms,  they  also  m.ade  co״st״nt  reference  to  the 
exceptional  ly"light״  losses  sustai,.״d  by  our  co־-eljgi״״ists  overs^.  I״״ ״ ״ 
battle״'׳nly''30  ,״en  were  sacrificed  to  the  guns  of  the  Syrians,  ^ onslought 
agai.,st  the  Egyptian  tank  corps  turned  into  a with ''only  a fcwi*k״u 

dead  and,  of  course,  the  losses  sustained  by  our  enemies,  the  total  Isireli 

dead  was^Sli^  news.  bn  the  other  ha..d,  what  very  few  newscasters  m״..tl״n- 

ed  is  the  equally  me־־.i״gful  fact  that  a nation  of  two  million  Inhabitants ״־ ־. 
ill  afford  to  lose  even  a hundred  of  its  best  men.  As  it  was,  750  of  the  fight 
ing  force  now  lies  dead;  i..  such  a small  nation  every  death  is  felt  by  everyone^ 

very  much  as  if  a catastrophe  had  hit  an  entire ׳ ״ ־“ 

gloat  a..d  rejoice  in  the  very  few  who  ha,y^l5W.  killT-d^but  this  does  not  tedlT, 

the  fact  that  every  liulng  eoul  is  of  worth,  4*״  loss  is  deeply  felt  and  as 
one  tlt^’V":;;i^ly  st״־,ds  bereft  a.״,  bereaved.  Who  knows  what  the  potential  of 
this  man  might  have  been,  who  k..״ws  what  ccftribution  he  might  have  made,  who 


ii 


call  ajäswer  the  consequences  of  this  one  individual's  death  toward  hi״  fcunily, 
his  society,  his  reli{jion  jmd  the  world  at  large. 

Surely,  in  the  light  of  our  being  together  at  this  solemn  moment,  the 
very  same  thought  must  be  evident  to  all  of  well.  We  have  before  us  a 

book  of  ^’*emorial  wi  th  )(undreds  of  ncimes  inscribed;  to  many  of  these  names 

are  faceless  but  to  the  individual  they  are  each  of  rneining  and  value,  re- 

״ I 

mind  us  of  # blessing  wo  used  to  enjoy  to  the  fl(jlest,  or  ixat  is  wliat  every 
individual  means  to  us;  a blessing!  and  »»tiil»  mere  numbers  overwhelm  us  with 
the  futility  of  it  all,/  it  is  tlie  individual  to  whom  we  are  attached,  ;twd  wlina 
life  was  a source  of  contentment,  joy  an  d 711  lä  a ■sing  to  each  and  every  one  of 
US,  W^e  do  not  recall  numbers^  they  are  of  no  significance  e.n  m-i.n»,!  but  the 


^epre  sei 


one  who  was  dear  to  tis , he  symbolizes  the  past  and  we 


and  the  futiire.  Even  those  of  us  who  suffered  so  gi’ieveously  with  the  loss  of 
t lie  six  million  are  numbed  by  the  Ae-mensity  of  the  number  but  when  this 
fif^ire  is  translated  into  our  ownfi  dear  one,  then  it  beccimes  very  real  and  the 
sorrow  all  too  poignant.  Ask  the  family  wlio  have  lost  their  son  in  Viet  ^’am 
whether  in  his  particular  Ijattle  it  was  a ״mere”  12  men  who  gave  their  lives; 
fhey  will  tell  us,  I am  certain,  that  tliey  are  concerned  v\/,t  h but  one,  life:  ti^it 


his  death  spiifies  the  end  of  a 


of  their  son,  or  Imsband  or  brother 


line,  the  end  of  a promise,  tlje  totality  eicisS'lof  a fariily's  ambition.  ^'fews- 
paper  !leadlines  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  tlie  loss  of  one  diminishes 
even  more  than  the  figure  of  war  casualties  in  the  light  of  what  migfit 

have  been.  Similarly  in  Israel;  let  us  say  on  a lvil)butz.  •*■he  loss  of  one 
man  is  a catastr0|1he  for  !!is  skill  counted,  his  presence  was  needed,  his  fa- 
mi ly  now  stands  alone  and  the  loss  is  ever  the  more  real  as  the  little  fami^ 
group  is  cut  to  pieces,  as  the  tea's  flow,  as  the  future  looks  increasingly 
bleak  and  black. 

We  gathered  here  liave  felt  the  very  same  numbnos.s  of  spirit  and  .sen.se  cf 
loss,  A fatfier  torn  from  liis  loved  ones  represents  tf)  us  not  a name  entered 
on  ayi  sacred  roll  of  memorial  but  a living,  breatfiing,  dynamic  entity  who.se 


death  caused  us  all  to  die  a little;  tljo  figure  of  authority,  the  manof  pow(ir. 


ר 
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the  s>nnbol  of  *MichHXi  stability  is  no  more.  Arid,  in  the  same  vein,  can  a moth- 
er  ever  be  replaced?  She  who  warmed  the  lieart,  who  raised  h®r  farily  in  love, 
who  made  of  each  day  somethin(;  coml  and  betnhtifiil;  c^^n  we  ever  think  of  the 
mere  nmnbers  of  mothers  who  have  died  in  the  past  year?  A mother  is  t lie  most 
personal  of  family  members,  she  bore  ns ״ ) 1>ת מave  ns  life  mid  she  can  never  be- 
come  a statistic!  And  vdiat  of  hnsbands  and  wives  wlio  are  taken  one  from  the 
other  with  so  m.my  plans  yet  unfulfilled,  with  dreams  unrealized,  with  obli(;a- 
tions  still  unmet?  Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  tb  death  of  the  one  is  a cala- 
rnity  toward  the  other;  that  to  be  alone  in  this  world  of  ours^  when  usecl^to 
the  life  of  a loved^ne^is  one  of  the  ff^eat  trials  and  tra(;edies  of  after 

Can  we  (jljbly  cite  numbers,  facts  or  statistics  in  a smtuation  such  as 
that?  Can  we  dare  to  cou(; ratulat e ourselves  on  the  low  number  of  husbands  or 
wives  that  have  died  in  comparison  to  the  (!reat  numbers  in  that  one  cat״cory? 

-^t  would  be  a ludicrous  (gesture  for  we  know  better:  the  loss  of  one  sin(;le  sr>- 
litary  soul  plun(;eF  us  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  despair  ־ind  we  know 

The^ame,  of  course,  for  brothers  and  sisters  and  any  other 

Group  of  loved  onesfor  the|tra(;edy  is  tmiversal  in  scope  and  application.  It 
is  in  this  context  that  I resent  the  attitude  of  our  news  media,  no  matter 
to  whom  or  to  what  its  GÜbuess  is  applied;  think  of  what  the  death  of  one 
person  can  mean  to  the  world  at  larGO  as  the  proGenitor  of  ^^iture  rnttans , 

to  the  arts  and  culture  of  our  society,  to  the  streuGth  and  preser^^at i on  of 
our  faith,  to  the  staliility  and  worthiness  of  our  individual  family  GroUT)S. 

I think  it  criminal  to  apply  such  adjectives  as  ״ , ״ ^ר01״ז ״ only  mi  nmmum״ 

״^•“few"  to  any  number  of  dead  for  their  individual  loss  causes  us  all  to 

mourn  and  the  family  directly  affected  can  know  the  depth  of  ^ 

own  heart.  «rrcÄÄl,  who  have  ever  suffered  a loss,  can  testify^all  too  readi- 
ly  ^ we  mourn  with  them,  sympathize  with  them  and,  al)0ve  all,  feel  with  tl)em 
It  is  with  these  thouGhts  in  mi:101  that  I call  your  attenti,  n ^o  the  fact 
that  here  in  our  House  of  Cod  .and  here,  with  the  ministry  of  this  c oncreGat  ir: , 
the  n.ml>Br|f,i״scrH>,־,i  03.  o.ir  pl״<l״o.s,  i.. 3. ״r  Looks,  ...3  ...3r  3viT3״3״vs  or  0.1  tl.o 
various  sy.nbols  of  Jd3<ish  !.!entity  are  hardly  of  333.3  a33in(;.  For  you  see,  wo 


know  tur  men  and  women,  we  have  lived  and  worked  with  them,  feel  tlxir  loss 

personally  and  when  we  look  about  our  c oncre Ration J on  an  occasion  such  as  tlis, 
we  kiiow  exactly  who  sat  where  over  the  years  ^one  by  and  they  are  all,  I can 
assure  you,  remembered  by  us  for  !;ood,  for  meani|^i^  and  for  blessing?.  It  is 
not  merely  that  Cantor  Khrenberg  has  been  with  this  congregation  for  more  t»m 
25  years  ajid  I more  than  ten;  it  is  the  fact  that  we  ©nsider  ourselves,  and 
therefore  are,  a^family.  «r1  ^he  loss  of  a member  or  friend  ,-a»  הT,J.aeqvr«ד■r^, 
is  felt  deeply  by  each  and  everyone  of  us.  That  is  the  beauty  of  our  Hebrew 
Tabernacle,  of  our  religious  unity,  of  our  place  in  the  scheme  of  t](,ings ; of 
course,  there  are  Synagogues  more  majestic,  congregants  more  affluent,  indi- 

t 

viduals  more  involved  in  other  settings  but  her־־  we  are  as  one  and  very  few 
can  parallel  that  fact  of  Jewish  life  and  identity.  We  know  who  was  here, 
what  contribution  he  made  to  our  spiritual  or  material  welfare,  who  are  liis 
children  ^ what  were  her  dreams,  what  hope  they  had  fo-  the  future  and  how 
meaningful  their  life  in  relation  to  others  aiid  to  this  their  spiritual  hone. 
It  is  with  a view  toward  their  individuality,  ij^en , that  we  ask  you  to  help 
maintain  our  House  of  God,  to  give  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  to  sacrifice 

e continue  to  espouse  those  ’«lues 

and  iddals  which  were  of  meaning  to  him  whom  you  ai^we  loved  as  one,  to 
whom  we  remember  with  love  and  affection,  to  them  who  lived  with  us  for  so 
long  and  now  are  forever  hidden  from  our  searching  eye.  Gelp  us  with  your 
financial  contribution  to  make  our  Synagogue  strong  and  vital  as  has  been  the 
case  in  d-ys  gone  by  for  in  this  Sanctuary  your  dear  ones  am  not  mere  names, 
nor  numbers  nor  statistics  but  members  of  our  family  whom  we  miss  v.,th  all  our 
heart.  As  you  help  to  sustain  us  you  will  hoj.or  them  as  well,  their  names 
shall  continue  to  echo  honor  a31d  glory  and  as  they  continue  to  xM«?«  ü«  in 
eternal  sleep  their  memory  shall  serve  t,  inspire  imd  ennoble  us  ail.  At  this 
hour  of  Remembrance,  of  Yiskor,  we  think  of  each  m.d  everyone  who  is  no|^^.ore 
and  we  rememoer  them,  as  ind^ividuals , for  good,  for  incentive,  for  honor,  for 
the  glory  of  their  life.^p,^^  May  the  memory  of  your  righteous  one 

continue  to  be  a source  of  b le  ssing/ftf  ^ ^ UA  . 


Amen 


1st  Day  of  BUCCüS:  A.M.  SERVICE.  J /f^7 

f Friends,  this  holiday  produces  an  unusual  number  of  symbols  by  means  of 

which  we  can  ideQtify  and  characterize  this  festive  observance^ 

to. which  we-^Ofiare  ■Will■  Ihi..  du^  oT  . We 

have  today  not  only  the  S^iccoh  itself  but  the  fruits  as  well;  as  a matter  of 
facfe,  we  have  Also  the  Lulov  and  Esroy  and  beir  component  parts  and  these  are 
all  important.  We  can  say,  then,  that  this  holiday  has  at  least  six  di rferdnt 
symbols  while  Chantikoh  has  only  its  Menorah , Ptirim  its  MetTÜloh,  Shevuoth  its 
tablets  and  Uosh  HaShono  its  Shofar.  Only,  ttr-ret.e^,  Passover  has  more  symb- 
ols  but  even  then  we  must  make  a qualifying-  statement  for  while  the  S,icco!^ 
symbols  are  all  broU|-ht  into  the  Syna^jof^ue  and  become  a part  of  be  ritiial, 
for  Passover,  the  symbols  all  remain  in  the  home.  What,  then,  is  the  mean- 
int;  of  all  this,  esיזecially  the  Uilov  and  Esroc  which  we  brine  ii'to  the  Temple. 
We  note,  first,  that  these  two  really  represent  foiir  different  elements  and 

^  3!■ ׳^ 

each  different  from  the  other  in  ter?1׳s  of  tAarir  physicnl  at1^^b^ltes  but, 

in  addition,  can  well  represent  four  different  types  of  individual  Jews  such 
as  we  meet  them,  face  to  face,  in  the  coiirse  of  oiir  days  on  earth. 

Most  vital  of  all  of  these  elements  is,  perhaps,  the  Esro{;  for  it  is  a 
strange  and  wonderful  friiit.  It  has  a pleasant  taste  and  a wonderful  aroma 
and,  as  a consequence,  it  is  a pleasiire  to  hold  on  this  Joyous  festival  day. 
But,  more  than  that,  its  fragrance  and  taste  represents  also  the  best  type  of 
Jew  whom  we  are  likely  to  meet;  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  traditbn  of 
our  fathers  and  who,  in  addition,  implements  his  knowledge  by  putting  his 
learning  into  practice  as  he  associates  with  his  fellow  m;1n , 044**^  U 1 e i nu1־T,e 
,,P  l.i  r,  -יייי  This  is,  unfortunately  a very  rare  tyיזeof  Jew  and  we 

find  him  all  too  seldom;  he  combines  the  intellect  and  the  prac ti c ay^ and  pro- 
duces,  because  of  his  two  fold  gift,  a type  of  person  whose  qualities 

lend  hormr,  dignity  and  statווs  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  entire  Jewish 
comimanity.  It  is  no  secret  that  already  in  ancient  times  the  leaders  of  our 
tradition  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  qualities  of  knowledge  and  action  com- 
bined  in  aiiy  one  person  make  for  a superior  individual.  This  is  what  the 
Esrog  represents  althougli,  sad  to  note,  its  human  parallel  is  all  too 


a 
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״,״™״־dlty  f״r  that  type  ״f  pers״״  c״״l,i  te״<i  the  children  ״f  Israel.  fr״m  a r״- 
aitlon  ״r  leadership,  into  a ne״  era  ״f  c״r,r,ttt,ne״t  and  spiritnal  dedicati•״־. 

The  Lnlav  itself  is  prednced  fro.״  the  palm  branch;  for  that  reason  it  is 
sturdy  yet  supple  and  ,״akes  for  a stral;,־ht  a,״l  meannsful  appearance.  However, 
while  Vital  to  this  festival  ״bserva־.ce.  it  is  n,.t  as  full  a comn.odlty  as  is 
the  Esros:  the  palm  branch  i.  rich  in  taste  but  there  is  no  fragrance  whatever. 
This  synbol.  also,  is  part  of  the  Jewish  scene  in  our  tine.  There  are  many 
individuals  who  are  intellectually  fit  and  learned  in  the  ways  of  tradition, 
who  have  read  and  studied  and  have  st«.,.ped  tbe..s״lves  in  the  heritage  of  what 
has  preceded  us  but  they  will ״ ״t  ״i.d  do  not  apply  this  .iepth  ai.d  breadth  of 
knowledge  to  the  very  real  an.i  pressing  problems  which  face  us  as  Jews  in  our 
time.  They  are,  to  be  blunt,  unproductive  in  terns  of  heir  Jewishness  .u.d, 
we  must  ask,  of  what  use  are  they  in  the  fi..al  analysis  or  in  the  long  range 


rTlis  is  not  oiily  a wastJof  an  education  but  a pity 


view  oi  Jewish  sijrvival 

from  the  point  of  view  of' ״..r  b<lckgr1.״nd ; that|1;r;.ever  sees  the  light  of  day 


witl^out  being  of  benefit  to  anyone./  ־)Hi s is 


and  remains  hidden  fW* 

knowledge  in  the  abstract,  witbcmt  practical  a,jilcatl״״  an.1  while  study  for 
its  own  sake  is  to  be  co, ״mended,  Jewish  learning  o.ight  to  be _aj״lllis^t 0.1 _^״r_^ 

day  and  age  for  we  have  a .^ss.^;e  *־׳י  “ 

the  nations״,  we  are  a ״ki.,gd״״  of  priests  ״.,d  a holy  people״  hut  we  can  ne,e 

er  attain  these  if  <ייי-ז - «״ ״ ״י^  learning  m.d  the  l essons  of 

the  past  to  .neet  the  trials,  challenges  and  problems  .4.  Ich  co.ifront  ,.s  in 
our  contemporary  society.  This  then  is  the  palm  bra.;ch,  the  backbone  of  the 
lulav,  it  has  tast,;  b,.t  no  fragrance  and  is  ״..ly  half  vital  to  our  well  being. 

Tbereafter  comes  the  Myrtle  but  it  too  has  its  defect.  The  Myrtle,  as 
contrasted  to  the  palm  branch,  has  a marvellous  aroma  but  no  taste  at  all. 

This  fruit  is  really  to  be  pitied,  especially  when  trans f orm.־d  Into  the  modern 
counterpart  of  man.  Mere,  y..u  see,  is  the  Jewish  Individual  who  loves  his 
faith,  assl-ociates  himself  .vith  o.ir  ideals,  values  a,.d  principles,  enters 
his  House  of  Uod  in  a spirit  of  awe  and  reverence  but  nil’lfies  it  all  he- 

More  is  a porsonX  ^ho  finds  sat  י s f ac t i nu 


cause  of  bis  abysmal  ignorance. 
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and  fulfillnmnt  in  the  observances,  customs,  rules  and  ro,n1  lati ons , he  Is 
gratified  to  live  as  a Jev«,  he  will  oven  make  sacrifices  for  all  thnt  Judaism 
represents  but  be  is  of  the  type  who  finds  no  comfort  and  no  appeal  in  knowl- 
edge.  d^_t,  again,  this  is  only  half  a man,  half  a Jew.  it  is  as  the  rabbis 
said  soUany  centuries  ago,  "an  ifplorant  man  can  not  be  pious"  and  they  were 


correct  in  their  assessment.  To  have  blind  faith,  to  have  no  know10<lge,  to 
do  wltho.it  understan.ling  and  to  act  without  motivation  is  to  be  a spiritual 
cripple  for  in  Judaism  the  knowlo.lge  of  an  act  is  as  vital,  if  not  more  so, 
tha..  the  act  itsilf.  How  can  a man  «ot  if  he  does  not  comprehend,  how  can  he 
pray  without  Insight,  how  can  he  feel  without  understanding,  how  can  ho  sense 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  our  faith  without  the  learning  of  his  tradition, 
it  is  quite  impossible  and  the  pity  is  Q'o  he  fom.d  in  the  fact]that  most  me., 
who  are  like  the  Myrtl^״!^  learn  if  they  .״.״Id  o.ily  choose  to  do  so;  yet, 
as  a picture  of  modern  man,  they  a- e always  too  ״usy  tor  study,  lor  reauing, 
and,  above  all,  for  committiaent  on  ai.  intellectual  level. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  is  still  the  Willow  and  it  is  the  ,nost  tragic 
of  all.  it  has  neither  taste  nor  aroma  and  it  reprose.its  that  type  of  .sodorn 
Jew  with  whom  we  are  all  too  familiar.  He  knows  nothi..g  «..d  he  does  nothi..gl 
his  motivation  is  indifference  and  his  goal  is  apathy.  “e  goes  thrcgh  life 
untouched  and  his  faith  does  ..״t  affect  him.  a״*  ijere  wo  to  leave  the  future 
of  J,.daisrn  to  this  t>q1e^^ma..f  we  would  be  ,ievoid  of  charaefier  as  Jews ־4 ״• 
jaa-ty  fl^irTTdi^htful  that  we  couKl  have  survived  ii.ito  this  day  and  age. 
This  ,na^,  this  Jew.  is  also  .״ost  difficult  to  understand  for  he  is ״ ״t  in- 
volved  in  anything,  he  it  Jewish  or  secular.  “e  merely  lives  his  life  from 
day  to  day,  his  concern  is  his  Immediate  circle  ‘ ' 

limited,  his  ideals  are  narrow  and  his  vision  is  beclouded,  b.«  sense  of  self 
״IrtTTT,  is  so  strcig  that  it  .'״logout  any  imd  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 

others  to  break  through  this  barrier  which  separates  him  from  his  fellow  ma.l. 
His  contribution  is  ..il  and  not  only  in  the  realm  of  l(e  financial;  he  sees 
nothing,  hears  nothing,״!»  does  nothing  and  t h.at  is  why  .ve  say  that  his  lot. 


Willow  is  traGic  wliilo  that  of  the  Myrtlo  is  neroly 


the  lot  of  the  ל 
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e*«׳  to  be  pitied.  a matter  of  foct,  I doubt  wtו  other  there  is  much  hope  in 

a man  of  this  natu'r^'^ut  the  most  awesome  aspfjct  of  the  tragedy  is  that  tlie 
ways  of  the  Willow  are  not  only  to  he  found  in  addts נ ןv1t , mo״־o  often  than 
not,  in  contemporary  yotith.  Tliey  have  left  tlioir  herita^^e  behind  them,  they 
feel  that  to  be  "lil)eral"  is  quite  sufficient  !into  itself,  fvxdth^^  confuse 
their  own  visions,  ;;oals,  ideals  and  values  with  those  of  our  society  when, 
in  reality,  they  are  already  to  be  found,  and  are  rooted,  in  the  herl^״e  of 
Judaism.  ^uty  of  this,  of  course,  they  know  little  aii  care  even  less.  ■^hat 
is  the  apex  of  our  tragedy  evidenced  by  reports  which  reach  iis 

college  campus  in  America  where  the  rate  of  intermarriage  has  risen 

I5‘^r--un'paralleled  in  the  annals  of  Jewish  history /^ywhe  re  in  the  worU^ 
^hise  youtb;,  theh,  becaiise  of  and  sometimes  inspite  of,  their  parents  are 
the  real  Willows  and  only  time  will  tell  whether  they  will  ever  be  brought 
back  to  t»1e  fold,  whether  Judaism  is  forever  lost  to  b^ern  or  whether,  in  some 
way  and  by  some  means,  they  can  yet  be  saved  in  part  so  that  our  future  will 
be  less  bleak.  But,  as  for  tl)e  moment,  they  are  representative  of  f he  Willow 
without  taste  and  without  aroma  and  their  lot  is  the  American  Jewish  tragedy. 

These,  then,  are  tlie  modern  parallels  of  the  four  types  of  eonponent 
parts  used  by  us  in  the  Temple  this  day  of  Sue  cos;  the  Esrog,  Lulov,  Myrtle 
and  Willow.  There  is,  toen,  but  one  savi^  factor  to  be  remembered.  For,  if 
you  will  have  noticed,  when  x^eji^i  tliese  parts  as  we  say  the  Hall  el,  we 
hold  tliem  firmly  together  and  in  this  symbolic  gesture  a ray  of  hope  for  the 
future  may  still  be  found.  There  are  four  different  parts  of  Jewry  and  we 


4״  weld  them  into  a unity  and  we  let 


bind  them  together; 


each  one  influence  the  other. 


Perhaps  ther<j  is  an  influence  of  one  on  the 
next^j  |)erhars  the  Esrog  will  give  the  Willow  a breath  of  life  and,  perhaps, 
tl^  date  palm  will  give  the  Myrtle  its  taste  as  the  Myrtle  xvi  1 1 give  the 
palm  branch  its  fragrance.  We  can  not,  of  course,  know  for  a certainty 
but  the  hope  is  over  present,  the  tl  oiight  is  already  si^fficient  f or ,  י י- 
the  ideal  may  yet  be  realized  so  that  not  all  will  he  lost.  For,  in  the 
final  analysis,  we  are  a unity,  we  are  one  and  we  may  yet  survive  to  make  of 


V 


Judaism  the  kind  of  faith  which  will  brin^-  its  iiiflmnico  to  boar  on  others  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  [Jliat  ideal  ^^oiild  not  merely  bo  our  goal  as  oxprosjdi 
in  ״,ords  but  our  hope  as  voiced  in  a pna/or  of  the  he.־^^J-.rl- tlieso  symbols 
are  unfied  here  at  this  time  of  religious  oliseivanco  so  may  the  men  they  re- 
present  be  yet  united  in  the  finest  and  most  noble  mtUiner  of  Jdwish  life. 

May  we  live  to  see  that  day  and  may  the  yoiingsters  of  our  live  to 

become,  in  honor  and  in  esteem,  the  elders  of  a fiiture  generation  of  pious, 
learned,  observant  and  dovoiit  Jews  ו^ho  shall  tiike  the  meaning  of  ^ese  sym))01s 
to  heart  and  shall  live  their  lives  in  accordance  witli  the  taste  and  aroma 

of  the  Esrog.  Then  the  words  of  the  Hallel  will  ring  true:  ‘ ^ 

/ 0 /}  A׳  j i i 

"This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made;  we  will  rejoice  ajid  be  glad  in  it." 


Amen . 


1st  Day  Succos  Service 


Thursday  A.D.,  Oct/  19,  19^7• 


Heb . Tab . , 


/{)hi 


BISHOP  PIKE'S  M1:SSAGE  FROM  lllE  OTHER ו101()ז ו. 


י belief  in,  and  search  for,  whatever  forces  Irhere 


Friend  s , 


mi{;ht  be  beyond  the  realm  of  the  linown  has  always  been  a part  of  nan's  life 
on  earth.  tjrsr  concern  and  preoccupation  with  the  supa^natural  has  always  been 
a basic  infjredient  in  terms  of  our  stay  in  this  world;  we  want  to  kn<ow  where 
we  {סן  , what  is  there  and  wrliorn^wi  1 1 meet  once  death  claims  vmm.  life,  Honven 
and  ^Aell,  as  these  cojicepts  developed  over  the  course  of  centiries,  !became  very 
real  places,  par  t i cu  lai'ly  anon{;  orthodox  Xianity.  St.  Au{justine  describes 
Heaven  for  us  15»  {;reat  <14».  a 11׳י  and,  throujjh  a hole  in  the  sky,  can  pi  <׳  — f 

Lo 

fiery  tortures  Hw^^l  in  ail  of  tlieir  {;ory  and  bloody  detail. 

And  who  can  ever  forget  perhaps  the  most  vivid  description  of  Heaven,  Hell 
and  Purgi^atory  as  found  in  Dante;  he  had  the  literary  al)ility  of  making  yoii 
feel  the  fires  of  Hell  ^nd  hearing  tiie  scnmds  of  the  Hecivenly  choir,  Judaissn, 
of  course,  was  not  immune  fr<)m  tliis  trend;  Saiil  wanted  the  advice  of  Samuel 
an<l  went,  characteristically  enough,  to  the  Wifch  of  Endor  to  Ctill  his  old 
mentor  "up  from  tlie  netherworld".  Thus,  while  we  can  not  imagine  Sanuel  in 
Hell  l^e  certainly  came  .44« — trF  the — g-ra־\re  to  foretell  the  futiire  accurately. 
Modern  man,  on  the  otlier  hand,  i־^■  sopiii  s t i cat  ed  V»ö>  essentially  the  same: 

he  follows  the  pattern  of  the  stars,  he  arranges  his  -ka^taatetwae  according  , 

some  even  ijjlm.  the  fortune  co<^kies  in  a Chinese  Restaiirant  — !■»tebasin  irf 


act4-ont»  and,  finally,  a good  percentage  of  our  televisi<1n  fare  reflects  this 
preoccupation  with  witches  and  other-worldly  fi^jures.  Personally,  this  meth- 
od  of  approaching  life  has  never  made  the  slightest  impact  on  mej  muI  uh-itr  1 
have  always  thrmght  thoJeothor  people  rtocfiit■  a 1 Llfifugli  fld  ight  !31  Irl  1 u .<  ync..n  1 I 
«Md  vmili  ■f'l  li/tfii  1 ־ that  *with  all  their  |^upe  rn  at י11 ז  a iT^e  ntjp7s  1 a st^K:  hey  were  still  part 
of  this  world  and  wät«  , in  the  filial  analysis,  governed  13y  the  same  rules,  laws 
and  natural  pheiujmenon  as  I wa«-.  In  other  words,  they  had  not  left  reality! 

Now,  however,  one  of  the  leadiipj  Churchmen  of  our  time,  Bishop  James  A. 
Pike,  not  only  openly  aflnits  participating  in  a seance  lint  maintains  that  via 
a medium  he  hear<l  from  his  <lead  son  luid  other^  long  deceased  colleagues.  In 


short,  ho  ha<l  carried  this  concern  with  the  supematural  a step  furtlier  than 
those  whco  stvidy  the  Ixirospope  each  day;  he  had  loft  reai|ty  ^nd,  for  whatever 


־׳ r 


it  is  worth,  liad  crossed  that  thin  line  .!ticfctwsgl  enterjy^t  the  r<»aln  beyond  the 
. He,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  individual  who  claims  such  powers  or 

\ aP''־׳ 

such  experiences;  notably  a Mrs.|  Dixon  of  Washington,  D.C.  has  gained  a great 
deal  of  notoriety  for  bei  iig  able  to  foretell  the  fiitiure^  not^  to  ignore  the 
psychic  phenomenon  of  the  late  Edgar  Cayce,  now  coming  back  into  fashion, 
although  not  a df)Ctor  was  able  to  diagnose  severe  fellnesses  and  rt^^r  the 

■L\-  J 

proper  medical  authorities  toward  a cure.  While,  however,  we  c an 


e phenomen-^itfJ  it  is  harder  to  do^^in  the  instance  of  Bishop 


oliuTTt  ^ hes 


Bike;  after  all,  he  is  known  by  118וז  entire  generation,  he  is  a leader  of  ra- 
tionality,  astute  in  his  wisdom  of  the  world,  respected,  fearless,  courageous, 
respoiisible  and  certaiiily  I י »rr  a fiml  iiim  1 f 1 irnil  Indeed,  to  make  the 

Cf)ntradict  i on  co'iplete  and  to  hang  us  all  on  the  comjilexit  ies  involved,  he 
is  the  very  one  who  has  challenged  his  Episcoיןal  Church  on  t>he  very  nysteritss 
which  arc  the  basis  of  mucli  of  orthodox  •^^ianity;  Vfergin  Birth,  Trij(1ity  and 
the  Divinity  of  tfesus.  "As  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  (questioned  these  basic, 
yet  purely  spiritual,  speculative  and  otlier-wor Idly , phenomenon^ c^uch  rin  ax- 
tent  that  his  own  peers  have  several  times  1-1. ■^iJi  »fr  üVdnTTj 


trial  and  subsequent  dismissal  from  high  office. 


would  finally  lead  to  a 


Were  we  in  another,  earlier^ age^  ^islnbp  Pike  would  easily  have  faced  the  penal- 
ty  (^f  death  by  burning  at  the  stake. 

But  what  is  it  exactly  that  Bishop  Pike  claitns?  Two  weeks  after  his  son*^  s 
death  by  suicide  books  moved,  a closet  was  g-  orderly  and  ^ di  Stigranged , pins 
were  open  which  were  always  01(1)36נ,  the  cl(נck  stopf>ed  at  the  Jייי■יwמs=p^■^*״  aq>pro^i - 
(Mate  dnatii  uf  hi-g■  soil  in  !Mew  Y(3rk,  knives,  forks  and ו ןeIוCils  arranged  themsrives 

CMUt. 

in  such  a way  as  always  to  complete  a pattern  of  the  which  pointed  agaii 

to  his  sonfs  {l-f-Trt־h.  All  of  these  phenomenw-TT■  were  witnessed  by  at  least  one 
other  person,  Bish(נp  Pike's  personal  Cqjaplain,  As  a result  of  t he se^xporienc- 
es>^  the  Bishop^  wh<י  was  studying  at  Cambridge  at  the  time,  ventured  to  see  a 
number  of  mediums,  qרeople  who  claimed  tlie  q0יwer  to  commiinicate  with  the  deiad, 
through  those  people,  men  and  women.  Pike  claims  to  have  spoken  to  his  son  at 


;uid  and  in  Ajnerica, 


least  a half  d<3^en  tidies,  t)0thLn  Engl; 

1 


Sometimes,  the  dead 


1 
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son  spolce  to  him  directly  and  at  other  times  tl)rou<^h  a third  party,  who  was 
also  1 owff  dead/  In  all  fairness  we  mi^^ht  .add  that  certain  of  these  mediums 


received  the  stamp  of  Hpprov.al  not  only^Jae  people  who  used  them  but  by  Chiarch- 


men  »mj  nuill  w«  psychiatrists,  ^hey  work,  then,  under  the  label  of  respect  .alii  1- 
ity  and  their  claim  to  wiirru/t״  u.11j1׳duet  it)  difficult  to  (pii!.  .■j  ti  un< 

What  did  these  seancds  reveal?  1;  that  his  son  w.as  happier  now  "in  more 
familiar  surrourulinßs"  and  that  he  had  " an  increasin^^  feolin^^  of  !)ein^;  of  lelp 
to  others";  2)  the  son  communicated  tremendeous  ;md  valxiable  advice  on  family 
re  lationsliips  and  on  church  aff.airs;  3)  son  communicated  to  the  father, 

under  indictment  at  the  time  for  heresy,  " a loving;  co^^f irmation  of  me  iJi  tlie 
cijrrfint  circumstances,"  Final^',  all  these  conversations  were  drawn  to^jetlier 
by  Bishop  Pike's  belief  that  it  was  all  real,  true  and  valid;  that  tliis  c .an 
haיןpen  and,  in  fact,  f,s  he  draws  the  parallel,  could  or  should  be  accepted 
just  as  is  the  tißsurrec t i on . Needless  to  say,  this  documentation  of  his  vis- 
ions  is  about  as  far  as  10ו  can  ^o  since  even  he  never  questioned  the  ^^esurrect- 

ץ 

ion!  ^The  newspaper  and  ma^^azi^ie  .articles  never  tell  us  what  messa^^es  were 
obtained  from  tlJe  Bisliop's  colle<a^’ues  and  we  are  never  told  what  the  son  said 
to  his  fatlרer  specific^tl  ly  but  tlוat  pomethin^j  did  occur,  or  was  believed  to 
occur,  is  without  question  especially  if  we  are  to  believe  .all  of  our  news 
media.  I was  told,  .altliough  I did  not  actually  see  it  myself,  th.at  pert  of 
the  seance  was  telecast  on  Walter  Cronk^ite's  news  show  Cor  the  seance  was 
oritjinally  filmed  for  Canadian  television.  If  that  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
mantle  of  acceplA^i  li  t y .and  respectability,  nothin{;  ever  will. 

What  coiaclusiojis , then,  can  we  draw  from  these  reports?  Tne  .answer,  I 


• , first,  1 LiiTt  Bishop  Pike  is 


think  ^can  be  found  An  three  distiiict 


telliri{;  the  truth.  He  does  hecir,  see,^talk  to  his  dead  soJi  and  co  1 1 f'a^pies , 

We  have  such  a traditic^n,  as  already  mentioiied,  although  it  is  not  clearly  de- 


fined  and  not  omרןhasized;  ^v^e  know,  for  ex.ample  that  QTod  S|10ke  to  the  prophels 


and  tliey  to  Him  and  we  take  their  moss.age  very  seriously,  4^ihough,  of  course 
they  prefaced  all  of  tlieir  remarks  with  the  words  "Thus  saij!^  the  Lord"  and 
Bishop  Pike  does  not,  he  still  is  unusually  {;i  fted  m.'xn  to  whom  we  h.ave  al- 


iv 


ways  listened  respectfully  in  the  past;  why  should  we  not  heed  him  nowV 

If  he  is  tellin{^■  the  triith  and  he  did  comtfiunicate  with  the  dead,  «we  him 

a serious  apolo^^y  for  our  prior  sarcasm^  irony  and  arrofjance . 

■*•’he  second  way  of  looking;;  at  this  matter  is  to  say  that  Bishop  Pike  is 
becomlnr  more  and/nore  of  a mystic  and  if  that  is  the  case  we  see  before  vis 

the  sad  deterioration  of  a brilliant  mind,  of  a fine  man  and  a respedted  lead- 

A 

kr,  lie  would  not  be  the  first  to  collapse  in  a time  of  s*6e*1  ^^reat  emotional 
and  Liitellectual  strain;  losing;  his  son,  beinc  tried  for  heresy^  and  having; 

to  cope  with  the  orij^inal  problem  of  liis  having;  converted  from  catholocism 

9r4>^ 

to  the  Kpiscopal  '^hurch.  No  group^trusts  a convert  in  matters  of  the010{;ical 
dispute,  especially  when  the  convert  questions  the  do  ^^ma  of  his  new  faith] 

It  may  well  be,  then,  that  the  fine  line  Wi^wwn  reality,  reason  and  objecti- 

Ok €0 ־ קך ׳^ 

vitv  has  lieen  blurred  and  overstepped.  l\And,  finally,  tlie/te  is  the  third 


vity  has  lieen  blurred  and  overstepped.  I \And , finally,  tlie/te  xs  the  third 
of  assessing  his  communication  with  the  other  world;  namely,  that  he  is  a 
fraud. His  son,  from  what  he  tells  us,  {;ave  tiim  advice  oij^hurch  iJtf fairs,  con- 
firmed  him  in  his  current  dispute  and  thus,  at  a critical  time,  the  seance 
lends  his  statements  of  critique  an  affirmation  from  beyond  the  grave•*  j/hero , 
it  is  imiilied,  truth  is  not  speculative  but  known.  This  tlnmght  pattern,  then 

VJXLu.'V  C-0 

tells  the  Hisliops  who  •;■ht  try  liim,  that  they  can  hardly  argue  with  the  voice 


from  other  regions;  after  all,  his  son  is  there^.'%«1H  knows  the  truth  as  the 
father  interpreted  it. and,  coiisequently,  those  wIjo  would  try  liin  for  heresy 
are  wrong  from  tlie  out  set . A Thi  s , of  course, is  the  most  cruel  evaluation  of 


ut,  more  than  that,  if  ti^ue. 


his  role  jjifi ז^«ו מ 


it  wotild  be  inost^ruel  also  to  all  the  people  who  actually  believe  in  th^se 
psychic  plienomenon.  I refer  to  that  poor  soul  wlio  hasjfaith  in  the  stars  and 
in  11-jroscopes  and  in  fortune  cookies  and  who,  by  this  revelation  of  Bishop 
Pike,  finds  added  justification  for  his  beliefs.  If  this  should  bd  proven  a 
fraud  and  tlie  Bishmp  in  some  way  !סנ  exposed  or  even  if  he  retracts,  tlie  danger 
exists  that  the  last  semblance  of  sanity  in  the  individual's  mind^ be  forever 
lost.  That,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  greatest  curse  of  all. 

Personally,  I cun  not  comprelו  end , understand,  or  accept  a seance,  mecJiim^ 

J ■TU^  U Av  !•n  u.  '‘י  ^ m«״  ! 
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contacts  with  the  dead  and  I have  never  heard  a vol«e  from  the  other  world• 

And,  I would  certainly  like  to!  I would  very  much  like  to  converse  with  my  0 
late  father  again  or  be  In  contact  with  those  heroes  of  mine  whom  I admire: 
Jeremiah,  Schweitzer,  Kennedy,  to  mention  Just  a few.  But,  I do  not  believe 
in  these  matters  because  I can  neither  change  my  upbringing,  my  heritage,  my 
way  of  life  or  ray  thoughts  and  personality.  My  answer,  as  an  Individual,  to 
the  problem! o^/^Bl^hop  Pike  Is  that  his  Is  a tragedy,  that  he  Is  slipping  Into 
the  realm  of  mysticism  and  that  his  statements  can  never  again  be  accepted  by 
me  either  as  an  Intellectual  challenge  or  a matter  of  fact.  There  Is  no  real 
way  to  answer  his  assertions  because  we  may  never  know  the  truth  until  we,  our- 
selves,  reach  the  realm  beyond  the  grave  and  come  face  to  face  with  whatever 
and  whoever  Is  there•  In  the  meantime,  I do  not  want  my  legacy  to  be  a comm^- 
nlon  with  the  dead  for  I am  not  so  presumptlous  as  to  suppose  that  I will  come 
either  that  close  to  God  during  my  life  time  or  that  knowledge  of  that  realm 
beyond  the  known  will  somehow  filter  down  to  me.  I envision  that  Whatever  life 
has  In  store  for  me  will  be  expijeienced  In  the  realm  of  reality.  No  voices  Cf 
the  past  or  from  beyond  the  grave  speak  to  me  but  the  voices  of  our  own  day 
and  age  speak  to  me  unceasingly  and  I hear,  only  too  clearly,  their  need,  thebr 
urging,  their  dreams  and  aspirations.  If  I can  communicate  bith  them,  as  they 
are  cought  up  In  the  reality  of  life,  I shall  consider  It  a life  lived  worthl- 
ly,  May  yours  be  that  achfeevement  as  well. 

Amen. 


Heb.  T^b.,  Friday  evening,  October  20,  196?. 


/ן  SlIKMINI  ATZEllES;  YISKüU;  X/26/67 ; A.M.  (0 

Jj’  Friends,  the  holyday  cycle  is  now  completed;  for  more  than  three  weeks 

have  been  in  attendance  in  the  Hoiise  og  God.  (Je  have  prayed,  sim^,  listened  md 
spoken  all  with  a view  not  only  of  bettering;  ourselves  but  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  Book  of  Life  for  -ood  and  for  meaning  as  syrabolic  of  Rosti  HaShono  and  Yomi 
Kippur  but  also  to  be  inscribed  for  fondf  dJ*trTt1.  find  susteitance  as  fyym- 

bolizdd  by  Succos.  Why,  then,  with  this  in  mind,  is  this  the  occasion  for  Yisk- 
or?  And  why,  especially,  when  tomorrow  we  celebrate  perhaps  the  most  joyous 
day  on  the  Jewish  calendar;  Si||jchas  '■^'orah?  I think  that  in  this  context 

we  Ccin  appreciate  thg^  occasion  of  Yiskor  most  clearly;  it  is  not  a cortra- 
diction  to  have  a Memorial  Sei'vice  so  dose  to  tomorrow's  joyous  festival  dfyy. 

Quite  to  the  contrary, ^a  i)rin<'ini;  together  of  two  instmices  of  worship 
,״hich  complement  and  einioble  each  other.  ׳^'oday,  you  pee,  we  think  of  those 
who  are  (jone , who  havo'^‘'^^S^  th  is  world,  who  have  left  usiÄreaved  and  broken 

I 

of  spirit  just  as  tomorrow  we  oioSTe  last  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  the 

Torah.  Our  history  in  terms  of  the  five  Books  of  Hoses  is  complete.  Mopes  our 
great  leader  has  died,  we  have  lived  for  this  entire  year  with  the  great  and 
heroic  figures  which  have  served  to  make  us  what  we  are  today  as  Jews,  from 
Noah  and  Abraham  through  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons  but  they  are  all  dead,  are 
all  gone,  have  all  been  biiried  and  hove  left  the  peot)le,  the  children  of  Isra- 
el,  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Similarly  our  own  loved  ones  of  most  recent  tiiies;  they  are  gone  and  we 
are  alone.  There  is  a father  whose  image  stands  l)y  our  side:  strong,  meani:iE5- 
ful  and  vital  he  was  oxir  guide  and  source  of  ins pirat i11< ׳ . He  siistained  and 
nourislied  us  both  physically  and  spii^tually  but  now  we  are  without  his  pre5n1qe 
and  tlie  loss  is  hard  to  bear.  Ve  think,  at  the  same  ti-e,  of  a mother  who  Imre 
us  and  gave  us  the  gift  of  life,  who  cared  and  maintained  us,  tour;ht  us  valtees, 
ideals  and  priiiciples  and  whose  death  brought  a bleakjtess  and  blackness  to  our 
life  on  earth  which  Can  not  ever  truly  be  voided.  We  think  of  a '״ייזי 

was  tlie  companion  of  oiir  youth,  whose  warmth  and  love  siistained  and  encouraged 

Jf  * . . 

his 1־. ן  fr. ,  וז ר J  י ״ ״ וי ״ untimely  death  broiiglit  heartache  and  suffering 

life  can  not  ever  be  replaced  either  physically^  or  mentally, 


wn  and 


ii 

And  thero  is  the  wife  who  broU{;ht  so  rmich  rneanxn{;,  ha])piness  and  co^ontment 
into  our  home,  who  was  at  onr  side  at  all  times,  with  whom  we  dreamed  aiid  yearn 

ed.  and  planned  for  a futxire  iiow  impossible  to  realize.  Death  has  taken  them 

]V 

from  us,  as  well  as  brotl1ers^1*«״rt  sisters  «-4•  other  loved  ones*äB»  jTeath 

has  served  as  a final  factor  to  end  tlie  ^ 

/ 


jp1«rn  of  heart. 

but  now  Comes  Si׳'׳chas  ■*"orah,  on  the  morrow,  even  toni^'ht  tor  our  children. 
As  with  the ־* ־orah  cycle,  we  be^jin  to  read  from  Bereishis  once  again,  the  cycle 
of  hope  and  belief^  trust  and  faith  is  renewed  and  we  will  not  forever  re- 

main  in  tl]0  depths  of  despair.  It  is  the  si{pוal  for  hope  mid  for  a fiiture 
which  we  can  not  afford  to  ignore.  Similarly,  with  oiirselves  at  our  time  of 
great  bereavement.  Surely,  there  is  darkness  and  !)lackness  all  abo'it  ns  but 
it  is  not  the  end  of  our  life,  it  is  not  the  terminal  point  of  our  own  exisl^ 
encd  un_, ! >1״ ! ׳  i!  and  as  we  com«?  so  much  closer  to  Simchas  lorai),  at  ti)is  time  cT 
year,  in  the  renewal  of  tiie  cycle  and  in  tiie  happiness  of  tiie  ciiildren,  we  see 
that  there  is  yet  a task  for  us,  still  a meaning  to  onr  life,  as  yet  a measue 
of  fulfillment  ,!s  which  we  can  not,  and  must  ever  deny.  '^hat 

is  the  message  and  meaning  of  the  closeness  of  Shemini  Atzeres  to  Simchas  I'orah 
at  the  end  of  this  holiday  cycle;  there  is  death^of  course,  and  it  cones  to  us 
all  blit,  at  that  very  momeiit^  there  is  life  as  well  and  it  is  the  obligation 
of  man,  as  a Jew,  always  to  think  of  life,  of  good,  of  children,  of  a future. 


Par  l^nly  in  tliis  way  can  liope  to  siastain  l*»s  own  measure  of  sanity  in  a 

t 

world  of  sadness  and  (!uiet,  ijuier  despair.  Simchas  Torah  comes  to  rem  i ]id  us, 
right  after  today's  obaervauce^.  t hat  in  tlie  midst  of  swiiio■»^  we  must  re- 

spond  with  all  our  heart  to  life,  to  hope,  to  a future  with  all  of  its  mixed 
blessings . 

It  is  for  tliis  reason,  as  we  look  to  the  future  with  the  image  of  the  past 
still  with  us,  that  we  ask  yoiv^^«  he  Lp^ui^C  in  the  work  of  our  religious  family,' 
The  future  is  vital  here,  it  is  our  overwhelming  concern  .^nd  we  try  to  secure 
it  at  all  tinies  and  witli  every  means  at  our  disposal,  but  we  need  your  help; 
we  }leed  your  gen  o r ou  s and  we  ask  yon  to  {jive  out  of  the  fullness  of 

9 

your  heart  so  that  those  of  the  past  will  lie  perpetuated  by^those  of  the^ut 
Will  the  ushers  please  cotrie  forward,...  ^^eVi . Tab,,  Th  A.^i.  , Oct,  26,  1067 


ure 


"THE  NEW  YOKlv  STATE  STITUTIUN . " ^ 

|0  Friends,  this  coinln^^•  Tuesday,  November  7tl) , we  will  a^ain  be  asked  to  fp 


to  the  polls  and  cast  onr  votes.  This  e-aB0;S?l;  Election  day  wiibl,  of  course,  he 
not  nearly  so  1111■^]!  i 1 >!1,  Pii  ן ^ experieiic  e as  was  lh64  or  1968  will  be;  nevertheless. 


we  citizens  of  New  York  State  will  be  asked  to  decide  a most  vital  and  inportt- 
ant  (piestion,  meaningful  not  only  to  us  biit  to  the  cliildren  of  State• 

.,,11  ill  ft  j 1■  I 111י*ז1י-יון ח 1־  At  issue  will  be  oiir  new  State 

Coostitution  Avhich  will  be  listed  in  fourth  place  on  tlie  1 1-■ < ו of  Itinm׳  ^ lui  -!rre  » 
iw— next  Tv1es<iay.  ¥hile  it  is  not  my  us\1j/al  custom  to  en^^ncf^  t״  politic- 
al  debate  from  the  piilpit  the  issue  this  year  is  of  sרןecial  importance  to  you 


and  con  si- 


and  me  as  citizens  of  this  State  and  deserves  oiir  careftil  H 


deration.  Nor  do  I wish  to  discuss  the  various  other  matters  which  will  be 
on  the  ballot,  such  as  the  Transportation  Issue,  for  this  is  a subject  !^hich 
bears  no  special  relationship  to  my  place  here  as  a teacher  of  a minority  re- 
liirioJi  ״liile  this  criterion  can  v!^  be  applied  to  o\1r  new  Constitution.  I am 


opposed  to  the  new  Const i tut i *וזכ  on  several  i^rounds:  fi^t , because  it  does  Jiot 
lower  the  votin^j  age  limit  from  21  to  18  years,  naÄT  I strotig]  y feel  that  any 
youngster  who  is  of  age  to  be  inducted  into  the  Armed  Services  to  lij״ht  for  his 
country  is,  ipso  facto,  old  enough  to  cast  a vote  in  terms  of  his  country's  de- 


stiny!  Althougli  tliis  matter  may  be  clianged  later  by  anendmc‘nt,  it  should  htive 
been  settled  now|^ind  we  all  should  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  assent 
or  disseiit  dei^ending  on  our  own  individual  point  of  vidw.  / Secondly,  ilie  ju<ii- 
cial  and  court  procedural  system  as  outlined  is  no  imוןrovement  over  what  exists 
at  this  time:  a disgraceful  political  structure  which  is  of  little  1ון01ו  to  iHie 
people  of  the  State  <J*־t  can  not  cope  with  the  backlog  of  cases  the  sydem 

has  helped  to  foster.  Third,  the  lawmakers  have  agaiii  omitted  any  real  bene- 
fits  for  New  York  City»  •lajIT  !זזז«  is  a situation  which  shoiild  have  beeii  rened־rd 
long  ago  for,  as  we  all  know,  our  city  should  receive  .uul  needs  all  the  lielp 
it  can  get.  Finally,  I agree  with  Mayor  Ivijidsay  that  this  new  Constitution  ii? 
a document  written  by  timid  men  and  reflects  tlieir  timidity  in  tone  as  well  as 
in  word;  I say  that  it  is  a creature  of  political  needs  and  asr^y^'iti  oiis  and, 
therefore,  I would  urge  one  ;incl  .all  to  vote  "no"  on  this  questi^יn  next  Tiiesd.ay. 


ן 


ii 


Of  course,  we  must  fully  tinderstnnd  and  rcjalize  tliat  the  old  Constitution 
we  have  now  is  no  source  of ר ןride  either.  It  was  writtdn  in  1894  and  siJוce 
then  has  been  ancndetl  162  tii'tes;  tlie  amdndmeiits  are  lon^jer  and  wordier  than 
tl)e  /■י oH  ו / I- ו I 1 1 |]ן ^'’־77 ־ lttb«  It  is  no  document  of  c^arth  shaking;  sif^iific- 

ance  but,  at  the  least,  we  have  learneci  to  live  with  it.  In  adcfition,  the  old 
Constitution,  by  means  of  one  seo|ioa1,  severely  limits  public  aid  to  the  pa- 
rochial  school  system  and,  it  wo\11d  seem  to  me,  this  is  ,one  of  t hn  moot  n 

lIlL  Old  ' the  if  not  the  only,  reason 

why  the  status  quo  should  be  retained.  This  clause,  erroneously  dubbed  the 
Blaine  Amendment  has  actually  nothing;  to  <10  with  James  G,  Blaine  who 

, assuring  separation  of  ^hurch  and  State  in  the  school  system, 
in  1874,  tweiity  years  before  the  present  Constitution  was  written , was 

then  a mdtnber  of  tlje  Bouse  of  Representatives  from  Maine  gainedy^recogni - 

tid>l  well  an  onj-^  when  in  1J84-  he  ran  as  Reptibl  icjjl^  c.'UKÜdate  for 

PresideJit  against  Grover  Cleveland,  .׳uid  lost,  ^n  short,  he  was  merely  one 
more  individual,  as  are  we  all,  wt)0  was  very  much  concerned  to  retain  this 
sepe^atioון  between  ''•׳liurch  .vnJ  State^in  this  vital  area  of  social  r es|->on  sibi  li- 
ty,  as  it  is  indicated  in  our  Federal  Constitution,'  We  had  then,  as  we  do 
now,  suffient  intrusions  l)y  the  iiito  ^tate  affairs;  theUtme  has  come 

to  call  a halt  and  the  time  for  us  New  Yorkers  is  this  c om  i ng  ”Tiiesday , Nov,  7t^ 
The  reason,  incidentally,  why  this  article  is  up  for  repeal  in  the  new 
Const itiition  sliows  the  newly  found  strength  of  the  Catholic  ^hurch  for  there 
is  no  other  way  to  explain  the  c ircufns  t ances  involved  in  this  matter.  Last 
Augiast  when  the  Convention  delegates  voted  on  this  issue,  the  vote  vvras  almost 
3 to  1 £or  repeal,  131  to  50.  But  that  only  tells  part  of  the  story;  a clos- 
er  look  is  necessary  to  assess  tlie  sitijation  realistically.  50  out  of  61 
delegates  from  Bklyn,  (^yfu^is,  Bx  and  Richmond  vot(;d  for  repeal;  20  out  of  30 
in  Nassau,  Bmffolk  and  Westchester  voted  the  same  way,  21  out  of  24  from  Al- 
bany,  ouffTaio. זיז* י«  *'ocliester  and  Syracuse  all  were  for  repeal.  It  is  ol»vious, 
then,  from  theee  fact^  aJid  figures  that  onl  y/)Manhatt  en  and  the  large  Proteslmt 


'rU^ 
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rural  areas  of  the  State  were  for  reten 
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'י ' '^י  I ■Jll  I I .-■־n  mT.  I I I,  ן ן I ! ן !■^ך I  ן ן  I I , ן ן 

fnl'iiifi  <rl1Tr׳h  spukH  ll}»"־  t.*7)il  U I ׳y  tu  T j!  Th* — ttio  ■ygfcen-tjiui  ui  l’.TIu  »Lalim  sUt  (jjiiit■ 
i-t־׳l.^  fniintl  in  um  |k!n׳^bUJlL  ÜUJiy  LTLuLi  ui*!* ־* ־t  is  ths  lar^^o  Catholic  coalitioj) 

which  ,(^  a I so,/  had  and  livered  the  votes  to  place  the  Cf)nsti  tution  on  the 
ballot  in  one  lujnp  proposal  cou^tint;  on  the  fact  that  tlie  State's  ho^t  Cathol- 
ic  population  could  muster  enoufjl!  addtional  vote  o put  the  plan  ovtir  and  then 
force  it  into  operation.  Whatever  federal  money  for  oducati oj^c ornes  into  the 
St^^te  at  this  time  must  be  kept  strictly  sej)0rate,  must  even  be  kept  in  a 
seperate  account,  and  can  not,  under  cuiy  circiimstiuices,  be  "comin^led"  with 
parocliial  school  help.  The  new  constitution  would  do  away  with  this  senera- 
tion  would  destroy  one  more  bixlwark  which  now  pro t ec t s|th  is  principle. 

On  tl)e  other  hand,  there  is  no  denyiii{״  the  fact  that  the  piiroclilal  schrei 
is  in  dire  difficulty,  and  jiot  oJily  from  the  firmncia!  point  of  view.  At 
present,  from  Kinder^^art  en  throufjli  12th  (-rade , therr־  are  4,  150,000  children 

S 

in  the  school  system  our  State;  000,000  or  20%  ade  outsirle  the  public  schl 
system  and  780,000  of  these  900,000  are  Catholic.  There  are  less  nuns,  broth- 

־"*י 

ers , Laymen  who  are  qualified  to  teach  and,  as  a matter  of  siזnוזle  arithmetic 
what  with  rising;  costs  for  buildings,  books,  materials  and  the  like,  the 
average  Catholic  simply  can  no/  longer^carry  tlie  bxirden  of  educating  liis  child 
ren  in  a seperate  system.  Tims,  as  has  already  been  threatened^ in  a not  so 
subtle  case  of  moral  or  religioxis  blackmail,  if  all  the  parochial  schools 
were^closeit.  and  the  chilrlr*n  thrown  into  the  pulxlic  s c h o o Ij  it  would 

cost  the  State  ;1800  million  more  per  year  and  since  we  cjui  barely  afford  oxir 
expenses  now,  this  additional  tax  burden  would  bankrupt  us  completely.  In 
short,  there  are  strong  points  ,to  be^t»«^^  on  either  side  of  the  c f)n;t?roversy 
and  there  is  justification  for  the  view  on  Ixoth  sides;  also,  while  the  cathol- 
ic  school  system  is  primarily  iiivolved,  the  issue  affects  Jewish  parocl>ial 
schools  as  well,  in  addition  to  private  schcxola  of  all  faiths,  Lnies  and  arefs 
of  orientation  as  well  as  such  minor  reli^^ous  societies  as  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  whose  parochial  schools  system,  as  all  too  few  of  us  know,  is  the 
third  largest  in  the  country.  barely,  t lien , tlxis  is  a force  also  be  reckoned 


with 
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Üf  course,  the  major  "liberal"  or^'anizat  i or.  s have  al  l_  3 poken  mi  t a(;ainjt 
the  Constitution  on  accoiunt  of  thijS׳  school  factor  and  have  urged  iJmt.  defeat.«^ 
»4^  'ililtn  1 ->11r  The  reasons,  even  aprireciat ing  the  factors  wliich  motivit5te 

the  other  side  of  the  controversy,  are  too  numerous  and  important  to  be  shunted 
aasily  aside.  t^or  example,  if  federal  money  is  given  to  private  schools,  less 
of  it  will  naturally  go  to  the  public  schools  which  are  already  in  dire  nee«*L^. 

-,.11  the  extra  money  they  can  get.  If  the  public  school  gets  less,  it 
might  spell  the  end  of  the  school  system  as  we  know  it  now  and  whUe  some  main) 
-HH.t  this  would  .lot  be^׳^^*S4jS£S^  of  itself,  these  critics  havcl  yet  to 


tain  that  this  would  .lot  be^^^d  UTyii  / of  itse.t,  these  crxtics  ..ave  y...  ״. 

y/tjhji 

announce  a better  or  more  .jnw.  > I fH-rr  system  to  take  its  place.  vSecondly,  if  the 
Blaine  amendment  is  repealed  we  .nust  so.in  face  the  complex  problem  of  how  we 
should  define  "private"  school.  Will  it  mean  schools  under  religio.is  auspitms 
only?  What  of  private  secular  schools?  And,  who  is  to  say  that  not  every 
siTiall  group  of  racial,  religions,  national  and  s,i^ial  background  shoi.ld  open 
its  own  schools^  Negroes,  Puetto  Uicans,  West  Indians,  Greeks,  Poles,  Armenians 
and  whatever  group  is  available  or  happens  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a partיcuנar 
policy  at  any  «iven  .noment?׳  The  school  system,  or  whatever  remained  of  it,-^uld 


be  split  into  a thousand  rrreconci  !able  fragments  and  ther(>  would  be  no  way  of 
putting  them  all  together  again  should  the  need  arise.  Furthermore,  schools 
under  private  auspices  are  not  subject  to  public  control  and,  after  all,  we 
want  to  know  where  our  tax  money  goes  and  what  they  are  teaching  in  schools  י.^ 
support.  The  third  point  is  as  vital  as  all  the  others,  if  not  more  so;  na.Tely 
that  separation  of  ^SC-STalonc  j or  national  s«e£afcbי־ 1 «־ 

as  ״rone  as  Is  seGresation  alon«  racial  or  color  linos.  The  specter  of  innu- 
merable  private  schools  establlshlnK  Shemselves  in  or<ler  to  receive  federal  ״ r 
State  fiJiancial  aid  would  agGravato  the  segroGati.)!!  issue  far  more  than  ij  *e 

case  at  present. 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  the  overpowering  issue  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  parochial  school  system:  their  intrinsic  purpose.  This  is  no  more 
and  no  les^'jTTgive  the  children  an  education  within  the  context^..^  framewoik 
I  ו^- ן|-  - philosophy  of  a particular  vested  interest  group;  in  terms  of  «he 


V. 


parochial  school  system,  it  is  to  give  the  children  a Catholic  education  wifri 
all  tliat  this  implies,  Pareiits  send  their  children  to  these  special  schools 
of  their  own  free  choice;  the  children  learn  secular  subjects  as  well,  of 
course^  but  with  a catholic  slajit  and  from  a reli^Tfaus  point  of  vidw.  ־“tiyone 
who  would  ever  care  to  (piesticjn  this  statement  need  only  look  at  a textbook 
treattnent,  for  exam])le,  of  the  ^Reformation,  find  compare  it  to  the  history  as 
described  in  a secular  b i a t text  book,  'i'he  difference  is  obvious.  In  slra^t 

'TA  • ^ / 

the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  particularly  J.imes  Madison  and 

^homas  Je f f erson^  knew  irlT־־־  t|jf10}r  11rrnt*n  * hr  way  thry  rl  i li־  nnrl  th־r  basic  freedoms 
they  desired  to  protect^  and  it  is  our  duty  to  safeguard  these  fref'dons  with 
every  means  at  our  command. 

For  the  past  sevoi  al  weeks,  aiiri  the  campaign  has  intensified  during  this 
last  week,  newspapers  in  the  State  have  had  articles,  pictures  and  advertise- 
ments  which  would  blame  the  defeat  of  tlie  Consti ti tuion  for  any  and  all  ills 
particularly  among  the  children  in  the  parochial  school  system.  These  ads  are 
erroneous  at  best*,  false,  malicious  and  riddled  with  hcilf-trufehs  at  borst.  Be- 
cause  we  would  defeat  tl>e  Constitution  and  its  Blaine  amendment  does  not  mean 
that  parochial  school  children  woultl  become  second  class  citizens;  far  from 
it,  it  is  thf}  riglit  of  every  child  to  achieve  that  type  of  education  which 
is  most  suitable  to  himself,  liis  family  anil  his  background.  If  I wonlrl  ('180ו01ו 

to  send  my  child  to  a Jewish  parochial  scl)001  I know  that  I woulrl  have  to  bear 

^ wuO  S-fC.4^  • 

a heavy  burden  althTTUj^■׳  I might  aitiaaly  woloome  -ffidomt-t — ttirii  At  tlie  same  time  , 

a parochial  school  eclucation  would  assure  me  top  fjuality  Jewish  education  aid 

׳V«*♦  VAAPwH(««s.  vtcpj(  TU4.  • 

tliat  would  tlien  1)0  my  primary  concern^.  The  reverse  holds  true  as  well:  I want 
a public  school  education  for  my  child,  I am  ])aying  my  taxes  for  thij^  purpose 
and  would  willingly  jiay  more  but  want  no  money  of  mine  to  support  a special 
inteijet  grtnipy^iiudor  ;11. y 1 1 1 ־ l laiu-^c- iv.  The  separation  of  Church  and  Bt<U;e  is 

too  previous  a commodity  to  be  lost  in  the  school  system;  on  the  contnary,  k 
is  a freedom  wliich  must  bd■  protected  at  all  costs.  I know  that  I will  vote 
"no"  on  the  Constitution  next  T1|,esday,  Nov.  7th|andj^I  would  urge  you  to  do 


the  same. 


Friday,  Nov.  3,  1<B)7 
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"TlllC  GENESIS  OF  01JH  PEOPLE*'.  f / ^~7 

Friends,  we  are ״״,. ״tjt ־ ״S::!״  the  twenty-ninth  c״״,n״n,״r״tive  anniversary 
of ״ ״e  ״f  the  ,״״St  l״fa,״״us  dates  in  Jewish  history.  N״v.  hth  10th,  103«. 

It  was  a day^  when,  in  Central  .״־rope  particularly,  the  early,  vl״l״״t  ,״״״i- 
restati״״s  of  a״ti-se,״tis.  c״״,״  t״  the  Ore,  it  was  a ti.e  r״r  the  hnrni״,: 
of  h״״ks,  Torah  scrolls  and  Sy״,a(:0i;u״s , especially  in  Nazi  ,iermm.y.  While 
the  1-orces  of  evil  and  destctction  had  ,״ade  their  poinf  !ready  at  an  earlier 

date  !?5  1״  le.ss  drastic  ways,  and  the  h.andwrltl״,;  was  on  he  wall  for  those 

perceptive  eno.t^h  to  read  it,  it  was  Nov.  9th  which  actually  set  the  tone 
and  the  ,״״״dj^  the  terror  and  destrnction  to  follow.  Kr״״  that  ,״״nent  on, 
altho,t.h  the^ollcy  of  the  ״final  so.nti״״״  had  not  yet  heen  officially  agr״״« 
upon,  the  Ger״,a״  Jew  was  .loome.i  to  concent  rati,״־  c.anp  at  host  and  to  death 
at  worst  or,  perhaps  the  reverse  bein^  true,  to  death  at  best  and  to 
tration  ca,״p  at  worst. ״ ״  that  day  our  hopes  for  a decent  society  went  up 
in  fl.a״״es,  our  hooks,  schools  a־״l ״״ ״•ses  of  Worship  were  destroyed,  a.id  our 
placd  as  decent,  honor.ahle  a>,d(respected  indivi,l״als  in  society  was  irrevocahl 

1 1T1־ir  fi P ootirse.  since  bat  day  2d  years  biit 

altered.  A/ehave  come  a lonß  way,  of  t.ourse.  sii 

״dile  we  have  survived  it  is  always  f/^  noanin,  %,t  we  re״״״her 

and  recall  the  events  of  yesteryear  which  helped  to  shape  what  we  are  today. 

^h.d  it  is  for  this  reason,  on  this  co,״ ״emorative  anniversary  date,  that 
״e  .ih־ht  well  look  to  the  genesis.  thef>eu־l״״lnB.  ״f ״ ״r ס^ףסי ז;  particularly 
since  welread  fron  t^^T^k  of  Ce־,esis  at  this  season  of  the  year.  ״ ״״ ״id 
this  people  which  was  so  often  subject  to  the  forces  of  destruction  he, :in. 
״hat  notivated  it  from  its  very  inception,  what  lesson  c.an  we  draw  with  an 
eye  to  the  past  and  a measure  of  hope  for  the  future^  A^he  very  moment . 
on  this  date,  when  we  c״n,t1enorate  our  sadness,  sorrow  .andj^loss>׳’of  the  p 
let  US  understand  what  it  was,  and  what  it  is.  that  motivates  us  foijthe  fu- 
tore.  in  the  first  place  understand  that  as  we  look  to  anrf  for  the 

,-enesis  of  ״,.r  people,  we  must  fully  ״ck״,>..led,:״  that  ״u1|־,e,:in״i״,;  is  to  he 
discover, Ml  solely  withinWi.e  ontext  of  lorah.  A״־l, 

basic  assumptions  about  that  body  of  sacred  literature.  To  !״״־in  with  it 
is  not  ,״erely  ״a״  hook  hut  THE  H״״K  and  it  is  not  merely  ״,;reat״  literature 


ii 


but  the  very  foundation  ,tone  upon  which  the  pillars  of  our  existence  rest  s- 
curely.  And,  while  it  is  not  a modern  scientific  book,  such  a verse  as  "The! 
hast  made  tny  reins;  Thou  hast  knit  me  to^^ether  in  my  laotlier's  w()11׳b.  I will 
Acive  thanks  unto  Thee,  for  I am  fearfully  ajid  wonderfully  made,  wonderful  are 
Thyjworks  and  th^^t  my  soul  knowetli  ri^jht  well",  is^rue  and  !)elievatle.  l־urt^eer 
more  it  is  not  a volume  which  speaks  of  rnmi  ' s quest  for  God  hut,  as  a people, 
it  affirms  that  no  quest  is  possible  without  (,ta*.  flpr^  4«  ה basic  premise,  we 
affirm  and  never  deny  that  iSi  i s ! UtE3=J»►׳  Filially,  we  see  ^e  ^״diiesis  of  our 
people  in  this  book  because,  as  no  other  volume  of  a sacsied  ot^ecular  nature, 
it  depicts  life  as  it  was  and  is  and  always  will  be,  bef׳)re  it  ever  became 
Scripture  with  all  the  awe,  sanctity  mid  holiness  wliibh  such  a desi^^nation 


no  t e s , 


We  started  then,  as  Torali  tells  us,  as  nomads;  on  Pesach,  our  most  vital 
national  holiday,  wejrepeat  the  verse  from  Genesis,  "a  wanderin^^  Aramean  was 
my  father".  And  that  was  our  bef^inninc.  We  were  first  a small  {;roup  which 
placed  creatost  emphasis  on  ties  of  bloot(  and  kinship  rather  than  on  material 
values  and  possessions.  We  emphasized  freedoi״^  {;roup  morality  rather  than 
the  worth  of  th  in^-s ; ai-rrt  our  reli^iion  was  sinple,  drect,  uncomplicated  and  tied 
to  the  normal  every  day  experiences  of  life.  It  was^then,  and  the  Book  re- 
fleets  the  concern,  a time  based  on  questions:  who,  why,  when,  where  and  Aal»^ 
as  man  pro^yiessed  from  the  early  stages  of  his  moral  development  to  a more 
sopliisticated  awareness  of  himself,  a trend  away  from  ones  physical  experienc- 

es  to  those  inner  fee  lin<;s , j ■niniüq.u  und  1ra־plrH<»lunt»  and  more  dominant 

spiritual  concerns  which  lift  man  -04^  the  level  of  the  ordinary 


him,,  on  a far  more  profound  level,  to  reach  upward  in  order  to  fulfill 
x>wulinu  i,  umiu  Lh.iul  !■!.י  Thus,  , what  does  it  mean, 

when?  will  it  take  us . and  wtiat  is  my  ;)lace  in  the  scheme  of  bin^TS?  It  is  in 
this  context  that  tlie  actual  {genesis  of  our י זeople  comes  U.  tlf^forr,  out  of 


clearer  ;uid 


11  tfSiii  . 


the  va^pie,  dim  and  nebulous  past  for  i 


more  realistic  vision,  that  we  first  encounter  Abraham  ami,  above  all.  Ills 
place  in  the  scheme  of  thin,;s.  This,  precisely,  will,  he  onr  exporiene  to- 


1 


iii  . 


.orr״״ , ״״r״l״B ״ ״ ״־״ ״  r״a.t  fr״״  the  Torah  portion  Loch  L-cho.  In  thi.,  13th 
chapter  of  Genosi־.  Abr״ham  1־  c״n,na״,io.l  by 1.״ ״  -to  «״  forth",  to  loavo  tho 
laml  of  hi־  ancient  heritairo,  to  chooao  a now  path,  to  nook  a new  way  ami  an 
he  «operute־  himeolf  from  the  tried,  true  and  old,  in  order  to  commence  the 
,dventnre  of  tomorrow,  there  we  ha^e . in  simple  and  direct  form,  the ״: ־nesis 
If  onr  people.  This  Is  the  start  of  the  f;t״״t  adventure,  he  nu^t  ;;o  forth, 
the  command  has  touched  him  deeply  and  personally  and,  in  terms  of  his  com.nxt- 
.ent,  God  has  told  him  that  not  only  should  he  ״o  forth  hut  that  he  will  he 
a great  people  .ind  will  he  blessed  by  the  Almi(:hty.  The  die  is  cast  I 

We  c.1n  say  then,  permittl״(:  ourselves  the  ..se  of  contemporary  lanipnige 
and  the  license  of  the  interpreter,  that  at  this  point  Abraham  moved  out  of 
the  sto.lginess  of  accepted  habit,  a״<T  loft  his  lasciness  of  so,11  ^ a׳״♦  forsook 
his  complacency  of  spirit  in  order  to  meet  uncertainty.  d־n,g״r  and  discourage- 
ment.  On  the  other  han.i,  knowing  that  God  com, ״an, Is  him  to  go  to  the  Promised 
Land,  and  not  knowing  whether  hw  would  evei/reach  that  designated  place,  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  motivation  is  proper  and  that  his  direction  is  right, 
does  move  forward  and  in  so  doing  charts  a new  course ׳pTose  who  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  literally  and  figuratively,  will  become  the  progenitors  of  our 
the  ancestors  of  our  people  and  faith,  the  genoi^sis  of  all  that  we  are 
and  every  hröpe  to  be.  In  a very  real  sense  critxcal  to  onr  tinderstan  i 

ing  of  this  particular  episode  of  the  Torah,  to  comprehension  of 

and  to  our  appreciation  of  the  parallel  which  exists  bet- 

win  those  days  of  yore  ,a.״l  our  oUn  ti,.e.  with  a p.articular  reference  to  the 
29tlv  com,.,emorative  anniversary  of  November  hth  and  10th.  You  sec,  the  move 
on  the  part  of  Abraham  out  of  the  dol.irums  of  apathy  toward  the  frontier  of 
a new  way  of  life  was  not  .״erely  a physical  leave-taking  hut  a spiritual  re- 


»» * — ' ז.•*־־ 

״,oval  as  ״ell.״״tj[״  that  added  perspective  we  find  ample  evidence  for  our 
nelief  that  our  pe״ple־s  wa.IRiot  at  Mt . Sinai,  not  with  the  rainbow. 


not  with  the  circumcision  of  Abr.aham's  sons  hut  at  this  very  juncture  of  oui 
earliest  history.  Our  ancestor  gave  the  people  the  push  they  needed  to  move 
out  of  their  lethargy,  to  move  Toward  toward  their  destiny  and  we  must  do  it 


iv 


as  well  for  we  are  iji  need  of  a similar  piish.  We  usually  and  normally  do  not 
want  to  be  moved  or  pugJiod  üja»!  more  t haryany t hiii{;  we  want  to  10י  left  alone;  we 
prefer  to  stay  wh(jre  we  are,  in  the  shadowy  seciari t }^ind  cofifoi't  of  the  known. 
It  is  not  that  we  arr  pvi 1 or  just  bad  or  paralyzed  by  fear;  merely,  that  we 
do  not  want  to  be  provoked  into  anythin{^  ttiat  reqiiires  effort,  initiative 
a resolute  dot irmination  to  alter  our  way  of  life.  The  more  comfort  rei£jns 
the  more  (ffiffictilt  the  motivation  for  chan^^e. 

But  it  is  this  very  lesson  which  was  disproven  by  Abraham  at  the  ^(jnesis, 
the  becirJiirfj;,  of  our י ןeople;  he  moved  forward  and  he  1,3הז  not  to  bo  deiiied. 

It  is  true  that  l)e  had  with  him  the  blessing;  ciiid  promise  of  God  but  who  is  In 
say  that  we  are  denied  this  incentive?  Fixrt he rmore , by  remaining  within  the 
cloistered  walls  of  our  present  selves,  our  vision  continues  to  be  naj'row  and 
limited,  there  will  never  be  an  advance  in  education,  ritual,  litur^jy,  soci<il 
awareness  or  modern  invo Ivemeait  with  a siir^^^e  toward  whatever  Promised  Land 
beckons  us  at  any  one  JuncJt^yi'e  in  the  history  of  ßeKerati  ons . And  A^as  it  not 

the  same  in  Central  ■^larope  on  November  Oth  and  10th,  193B  a date  wliich  ,,,e  so 

meanin^jfu  1 ly  recall  on  just  this  S;d)bath  A^hen  it  coincides  with  our  reading 
of  Lech  L'cho?  Our  limited  vision  loft  ais  physical  ly  in  Germany^  and  other 

io 

similarly  oriented  countr  Les^Avhen  it  ;,•as  or  shoi.ld  have  been  obviousy^to  leave 
Avhile  there  Avas  yet  the  time;  our  lirriito(}  vision  !(»ft  ais  at  the  mercy  of  the 
oppressor  of  wliatever  hue  of  poliJfdCal  orient jition  and  jAersiia^ion^ ; our  limit- 
ed  vision  brought  us  to  the  point  of  Ijlinditess  in  terms  of  oAir  fate  fjar  what 
shoultl  have  been  the  fjenesis  of  our  people  in  a modern  context  almost  became 
the  death  knell  for  a people  old  and  sacrecl  aiid  full  of  difjnity.  This  is  the 
valid  and  valuable  lesson  Ave  can  learn  out  of  the  history  of  the  past  and  its 
modern  application  for  otir  own  time,  v/ith  a particAxlar  point  of  referf'nce  to 

this  cotniAie י^מ י  native  day  and  observance.  Never  to  fear,  never  to  be  blinded  hy 
comfort  anfl  convenience,  never  to  sAxrronder  to  lethargy  and  habit  or  comווi€acזn- 


cy  but,  Avith  Al)raham,  to  realize  that  the  fixtAire  lies  in  movecient,  in  a pro- 
mise,  in  a yearning  and  aspiration  which  shfill  move  us  ]Ahysically  if  neecJ  be^ 
but  spiri tua 1 I y alwaysyfor  in  that  enlarged  vision  lies  the  promise  of  a bott- 


lieb.  Tab.,  Friday,  Nov.  10,  1067• 


er  tomorroAv,  Amen, 


"CAN  A RABBI  FORBID,  Ci>M^fAND  OJ^ENY?"  l2-^~  • 

Friends,  JuRt  ptior  to  the  elections  lost  November  a collea^pie  of  mine  «-f 

the  conservative  movement.  Rabbi  Arthur  llerzberjj  of  En^jlewood,  N . J . , was  report- 
ed  in  the  NEW  YUJiK  TIMES  as  haviii^^  "forbidden"  hi s/con^^rofjation  to  vote  Reרןuיןlic- 
an  on  Nov.  ?th.  He  took  this  stand  not  beoaiise  he  sided  withjthe  oiie  political 
faction  a^jainst  the  otlier  but  because  the  Republicans  had  !»lared  certain  adver- 
tisements  in  the  local  news|>npers  which,  to  his  mind,  had  injected  nn  elemertt 

of  rascism  into  the  cam1)ai(;n.  Thixs , he  favored  one  politiral  Pnrty  over  the 

w־ 5 «־<_ 

other  on  moral  {^rounds  ! Whether  this  stand  ^ ף 1י P'"' י.4^1וז ד  rl  m* 

is  not  ■the  tnat-<jt>-R  at  issue  at  this  time;  what  doe  s deserve  our  attention 

is  the  fact  that  the  rabbi  used  the  word  "forbid"  and  ^.herein  lies  the  crux 

ofjthe  pr(xblem.  Can  a rabbi  forbid;  inde׳d,  cxui  he  comi-iand  or  deny  arid  what 

7 

is,  could  be  or  rniglxt  be  the  reaction  of  his  conp;re{;ant  s . Did  the  rabbi  stand 
in  the  stream  of  tradition  or  did  he  arrogate  for  himself  a measxire  of  axithority 

which  was  not  within  his  scope  of  leadership?  There  is  no  question  in  my  mini 

that  Rabbi  llertzbert״  considered  all  tfie  factors  conxiected  with  this  stateneit, 
especially  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  he  1 r released  it  to  the  press;  the  news- 

paper  reports  the  pertixient  paragraph  in  full  and  the  words  mxist  be  careful  l>y 

"Bearijifj:  the  full  wei^jht  of  responsibility  that 
rests  \1pon  me  at  this  rnonent,  as  rabbi  of  Tenyxle  Emanuel  in  En^jlewood,  I mu־t 


■mitm  Republican  in 


;ay  to  you,  in  all  soletnnity,  that  I miist  ffxr^id  yoix 


Lcipal  electtxoxi  in  En<;l  (xd  this  year".  What  does  he  mean  "bearin^j  the 


tiie  tmin 


ful  i weif-ht  of  responsibility"  and  does  lie  speak  "in  all  solemnity"?  It 

is  in  these  two  phrases  that  we  find  the  root  of  the  !xroblem  at  liand. 

Goiiif^j  back  in  !history  to  the  days  of  tj^e  schcxols  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  , we 
know  that  the  rabbi,  the  teacher,  had  immense  aixthorlty.  He  coxxld,  at  will, 
command,  forbid  or  deny  siixce  lie  was  part  of  an  authoritarian  relj^;ious  strxicture 
very  much  like  the  rabbiiinte  in  Israel  today.  Control  lin{7  the  schools,  the 


courts  and  the  reli<;ious  institutions,  as  well  as  bein;;  a powerful  part  of  Ube 

A 

the  liberal  movement  have  found  out  to  our  dismay  luid  often  to  our  hori'or.  In 


government,  the  orthodox  rabbinate  can  assert  its  decisions  at  will  as  we  of 


ancient  times,  tlic  ralxbinate  w^h  its  position  in  the  schools,  the  Courts  an(l 


ii 


als״  beina  linke.l  to  the  governmeht,  reiß״e<l  s,.pr״ne.  However,  a new  aiemerl 
enter,  d Into  these  ״hen  the  i(o״,a״s  destroyed  Jerhsalem,  exiled 

the  leaders.  re״.״ved  autonomy  from  Judea^and  closed  all  the  schools.  While 
rabbis  did  maintain  some  further  autKorlty  for  ־mofiher  150  years,  by  135  C.H., 
״ithji  the  failure  of  the  Har  Kochba  rebellion,  the  Influehee  of  4».  rahhlnlc 
authority  as  it  was  known  prior  to  that  time,  ^ed  entirely.  The  reason 
was  not^Ä^hl  physical  stmcture  of  s״ch  as  the 

courts  and  government  hut  the  fact  that  -Senicboh■■  , ordlnatlo.i,  could  now  no 

^ ^ ^ TWII ״!רזי ו  I I ■ I III  r11r~  that  Semichoh  could  nnly  be 

longer  be  conferred.  fho  rultng  was. 

• within  the  Land  but  with  Homan  domination, ^dispersal  Lsi^SCSat  this 
was  no  longer  possible.  This  lack  of  a central  body  of  autborlty.  a rallying 
place  for  decrees,  statutes  and  ordinances,  was  felt  deeply  and  led  to  a st״te 
of  confusion.  Indecision  and  religious  anarchy  which  lasted  into  the  Middle 
AGES.  It  was  in  the  framework  of  this  state  of  c״nf״si״T1  that  a״th״rlty  was 
taken  over  not  by  a person  who  had  been  desig-nated  by  a central^ ־ ׳ V — but 
by  that  local  Individual  who  was  aclaiowle.lged  by  the  community  as  being  the 
most  learned!  He  became,  in  effed-t,  the  teacher,  the  Judge,  the  maker  of  do- 


/Kjy 


cisi  ons^' 


,,,JJIP-I-  thus,  local  autborlty  was  wiestablished.  aeJ  -fie  tradition  continue,! 

in  a manner  unique  to  Judaism;  through  a ’’  ' 

known  as  Shellos  an.l  Teshuvos,  which  were  s^it^throughtut  the  communities  ״f 

was  decreed  for  the  people,  by  a renowned. 
of  Erance  could  and  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Jews  /!  in 

And,  as  it  often  happened ',־j  two  equally  renowned  rabbis  disagre״|,״fl  their 

interpretation  and  application  of  a legal  question,  a simple  rule  of  thumb 
was  followed;  in  matters  of  Mosaic  Law  the  stricter  Interpretation  was  applied 
but  in  matters  of  rabbi.;ic  law,  the  more  leulp^  view  ,,rov״liled.  Thus,  one 
drew  the  realistic  distinction  between  that  which  was  Go^-glven  and  that  which 

was  inan^winade  . • 

There  was  only  one  problem  left  to  c״.,si<ier  but  this  proved  to  be  the 
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stun1bli11{j  block  and  has  its  ramifications  inito  our  own  day,  and  oveii  in  terns 
of  tile  issiie  11נ  question.  Tlie  ra))l>is  coiild  decide  and  command  or  forbid  as 
mucli  as  they  <iesiref?  biit  it  was  all  of  no  effect  if  th<; 10רק)0 ק  did  not  follow 
their  directions.  Tlie  point  at  issue  was  that  the  rabbis,  except  for  very 
special  circumstaaices , head  no  po\>rer  to  enforce  their  tlecisions  and  while  thty 
might  excommunicate  cui  individual  here*  and  there,  they  could  not  place  the 
entire  community  under  the  baJi.  Tliis  was  the  main  problem:  laws  were  intenc^- 
ed  to  be  iived  witfi,  according  to  the  Talmudic  principle;  "PI  ; but  so 

very  often  n׳ 

hag  aiidO  balacha»  As  a tnatier  of  fact,  there  are  many  iTistnrices  wliere 

Hinhag  became  Halaclui  thr,  e u 1 11■  jutt■■״ uf  cgntiiniaa  tvrtri  no  matter  how  much  the 
rablias  ■־r  .-r— ׳ ן  1 1 ׳x'he  will  of  the  j)e0]11e  preyailed.  ¥e 

have  the  probdiem  i:1  our  owii  time,  ri(;ht  here  in  oiir  own  Reform  rnovemcjit . ^‘\)r 


matter  what  the  rabbis  decreed,  the 16<ז00ר ן  follAwed  tlieir  own  Min- 


years  national  bodies  h.^ve  at.empted  to  formulnto  a code  of  practice  or 


obserwance  to  uni^y  the  religi(כus  ways  of  our  people  but  to  no  avail;  we  rfay 
n c■■  until׳ a I — uu 1 1 1 o נ■  vt y — niw  that  is  why^  — — counn■e^^ן  it  takes  such  a lojg 


not  bj( 


time  to  write  a ne^yf^rayerbook  and  even  wheii  stich  a liturgy  1\rill  be  aVai  Table 
it  Tg_Jrl  be  years  tintil  all  the  congregations  vote  to  accept  it.  It  is 
s s i b 1 e /jtdill'L  an  individuell  rabbi  is.  write  his  ttwn  liturgy  01 


'gy  or  formulate  his 
for  a partictilar  congregati on.^ hBPIr׳ 


p ־ - ״־ y 

own  code  of  practice  ■4 


hat  we  <lo  here,  for  example,  can  scarcely  be  acceptetl  by  Temple  Emanuel; 

<ור־י־++׳י — voi'y  similarly,  I am  certain  that  the  reli^p  ous  customs  of  Central 

Synagogue  will  not  find  apytroval  her<.>  at  our  Hebrew  Taliernacle.  Were  all  the 

Uxj(  iUjiX 

rabbis  to  agree,  tite  pe o 1 ר ן e י s 't±Ifs4acs»n  would^lte  decisive. 

Thus,  a rpbbi  can  forbid  atul  comiftand  in  his  area  of  sרןecializ:הtion  but  it 
is  left  for  the  people  to  obey.  Eor  example,  ^e  can  forbid  or  command  on  the 
basis  of  Talmudic  Law  in  such  areas  as  iCashrus,  observance  and  y1ractir(*s  of 
such  holidays  as  Pesach,  customs  relating  to  the  wearing  of  hats,  music  in  tte 
Temple,  seating  of  men  and  woitien^  or  Saboath  observance  in  regard  to  ones  car, 
handliri{;  of  money,  usiiig  of  elevators,  airrying  packages,  aiul  the  like.  All 
are  valid  aspects  of  the  case  but  wi  ■11 — the  |i00p־Hj  ol)ey?  Tii^t  is  the  queston. 
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V^hile  the  ri(״ht  to  in.-ike  decisi(1us  Ir  inherent  in  our  Semlchoh  and  that  is  or 


should  be  onr  primary  task  wittiin  the  con^^recat i onal  family,  this  aspect  of  a 


*,  tan 


rabbi’s  duty  has  been  largely  neglected•.««־ 


comitiunicnt e tlje  entire  congregat i 01נ  if  they  choose  not  to  follow  his  lead, 
t'here  is  only  one  area  in  which  the/^rabbi  can  impose  his  will;  Ll¥P1L  i-s— 

■f  1 n n — fiultiioi  cu111111JJni  'UJ'־־ ־Pui  blti — tru  r 1 ־iun|^  ^ j — ♦410r0i  u lips  |]111ר 1 —ל!י  Hi  igL  I  ד ו  For 

example,  he  can  deny  his  l>lessing,  instruction,  privilege  of  Har  Mitzvoh,  cir- 


cumcision  if  not  held  on  the  8tl)  day,  conversion,  and  he  can  deny  commit  tmeait s 


of  a social,  economic  ;1)1נן  personal  nature  if  j)lanned  foi’  the  Sabbath,  Thus, 
vhile  all  of  these  denials  -I  loo  in  -w  negative  iriiuui  r r*,  there  isAneed  of  the 
rabbi  for  certain,  importaJit  spiritual  functions  and  tlierein  lies  i .4.׳■ 


rhile  all  of  these  denials 


rabbi  for  certain,  import aJit  spiritual  functions  and 


,w4ä^8äBBe=f»descr■,  Agaiia,  of  course,  it  is  }10ssi])le  for  the  c ongregat  i()n  to  dis- 
agt^ee  but  it  can  never  force  the  rabbi  to  suljmit  a21d  for  him  to  deny  the  !)less- 
ing  to  thd  people  as  a whole,  as|)eciaLly  if  the  congregation  is  religiously 
minded  or  :»1ן  c 1 i)1e14,  s)aggests  a foi■  .»!uj'jc r:w>1r  power  of  the  s])irit 


In  sliort,  tlie  action  of  t!1e  rab!)i  in  ■^'*ew  ‘^ersey,  in  forbidding  his  pe0|)le 


to  vote  for  a certain  political  group,  even  on  moral  grounds,  was  within  ttie 


his  words  ”bearing  the  fiill 


framework  of  tradition. 


weight  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon  ine  at  ti)is  moment  as  rabbi  of  Temן)le 


because  of  his  j)0siti(a1  and  !סו  spoke  only  to 


bmajiuel”;  he  spoke 
11x..lrt,j  people,  Viu 


■45 , I cojisider  the  itford  ”forl)id"  to  liave  been  11nwi.se  f !!e  coiild  have  iised 


many  other  i^ords  instead;  he  miglit  have  askei! , reasoned,  touglit,  pf’rsuadec!  ;jJid 


fc,  he  •spolo 


even  pleade<l  in  order  to  make  liis  case  known,  but,  again. 


to  them  ”in  all  solemnity”  find  tliis  piirase  carries  \\rit!1  it  tlie  knoivlodge  of 


precarious  Umm  positir)y>;  t!je  result  makes  tlie  man.  If  tlie  congregation 


votes  as  lie  asks,  he  is  a grf'at  man  !)ut  if  it  votes  Republican,  he  is  a m-in 

* 

and  äcS^^openly  rejected  by  tlie  people  over  wliom  Ibe  lia.s  no  other  but  a mf)ral 


y ork 


authority . 


V 


City  and  State  politicsj^>MrT-er.ns  of  (;a,vll  ״l,:hts^ג<נ^la״  Uevlo״  B־.3״.rä״d 


State  Conetltuti^.£:r11,׳.nttnu  .i1L.t  ■1  f.־»  I may  have^njx^d  or  per- 

suaded  the.,rt׳;n^a1;ati״..  toward  a parti^^tf^T  point  of  vi״״K׳C^e  ־,uestion  of 


,it issue׳ . 


forl)ici  was  and  sliall  be 


comm 


And,  finally,  perhaps  this  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Judaism,  thtit  the 
people  retain  control  for  the  TalrmiJ(it  precept  ;» 0 P H "and  thou  slialt  live 
by  them"  is  as  applicjible  today  as  it  was  in  former  cojitirios.  Laws  should 
not  be  ma<ie  or  (fformulated  in  order  that  they  mny  be  broken;  indeed,  they  oxi^U־^ 

to  serve  as  a real  and  rneanincAil  standard  by  which  people  can  eiuioble  and 

3w-« 

s.onctify  their  lives.  If  that  is  the  purpose  of  Law,  that  people  can  live 

in  a rdßulated  established  conr  amity  one  with  the  other  in  peace,  then  the 

Mlnhag  or  the  lialacha  wi  1 י be  on  one  a31d  the  same  level  of  authority.  ׳^he 

rabbi,  while  a Jiid^e  in  matters  of  ritual  and  'Cu 
man  and  was  never  intended  to  be  one;  he  can  not/|forbid  or  command  ^11 

.י^  " n h His  task  is  to  enli^^hten,  to  teach,  to  persuade,  a«n 

to  make  people  morally  conscious  and  if  he  succeeds  in  that,  it  will  be  a de- 
votion  to  duty  well  worthwhile.  In  this  moral  suasi<  n lies  his  power 

1 II  and  even  if  the  people  do  not  follow,  he  knows  that  ho  sne.als 

out  of  the  heart  of  the  tradition  and  that,  of  itself,  is  the  reward  of  a 
ish  life  well  lived.  Tlirr-i  In,  i  ו ז  " p L'־־,־T77l  flJUl  ihe  eunfl-Tf  0 for  bt־■» 


Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  December  8,  1967;  Friday  eveni  ß, 


\IIÜ  ׳ "X-MAÄ;  NATK>NAL  Oll  )lELIGloUS  HOLIDAY?" 

in  ; . 

Fi'iends,  it  is  this  season  of  the  year  tliat  I truly  feel  sorry  for 

_ ״ ״ *T  historif'Al  and.theo, 

our  uon-Jewish  nelf^hbors!  I know,  of  course,  from^  fynnral  n. י■^  lof-ic- 

a 1 that  this  time  of  year  is  for  them  the  most  holy,  the  most  saci־. 

ed  ajid  also  the  most  boautifiil, ונ ס  a p;!!'  in  roli^;ious  si^pii  f icance  witli  East- 

er*  ijSPb•  from  ^;eneral  observation  we  can^easily  conclude  that  this  sרןirit  of 

^ W _ Vf 

awe,  lioliiiess  and  sattity  not  pa^t  of  the  current  scene.  This,  oJ^J.  1 ' n 1 it , ■ 

id  dtie  to  the  influx  of  c<>mtt1e1yj::al ism  into  the  mood  and  aura  of  the  nativity 
season;  not  only  in  our  own  coujitry^  wtiere  the  comTuerci  alisn  is  mosypronoiincei^ 


rr^f'.o 


blit  also  ill  otlier  parts  of  the  woi'ld«  vJuUlJt«? 


הד  e s t ;11 ) 1 L sTi ד ד 


1 I V of 


The  straii^^e  power'  or  lure  of  the  dollar  has 01ו נ  only  made  its 

\AAXV^  

presence  felt  in  «±1׳  Europo.'in  coiuitries  n*•—  nrr  1 ' l ' 


but,  as  was  recently  point- 


ed  out  In  a leading;  !lewspaper  article,  this  craze  for  fiiiancial  profit  has 
also  its  tnark  and  Ijerft  an  imjract  in  Asia!!  lands.  11ו  JaiTan,  for  example, 

wher!  the  major  reli^^ions  are•  Bhuddism  iuul  Shiiitoism,  v'itli  Xianity  a vf?ry 
minor  percenta^^e  of  the  population,  Xmas  l1aS/\Bocome  a season  of  special  ;001ינ.י 


accon;)a11i  ec  the  ^jiviji;;  of  ,־;׳ifts,  tlie  sendin^^  of 


ב n^s  and  events• 


cards  aiid  the  shoutin^^  of  "Mei'i'y  :Cmas"  from  one  Shintoist  to  ajiother.  In 


at  this  seasoii 


coirKtiercialism  ^•eל 4—־ 


other  words,  the 


of  tlie  year  has  diluted,  if  not  removed,  the  spirit  of  sanctity  mid  awe  in 
favor  of  the  crass,  vul^jar  and  horrendeous  ßrasרןin{;  for  finaiicial  ßain.  One 

could  not  possibly  thin^  of  a ßrcjater  contradiction  in  terms  than  this;  that 
at  thij,  holy  tine  of  year  for  our  non-vJewish  neißhliors  the  very  essence  of 
their  holiday  has  been  dumped  iiito  the  center  of  tlie  market  place. 

Uf  coiirse,  it  would  seem  to  me,  the  fault  lies  largely  with  the  American 
citizen,  of  \»rhatever  faith.  The  tj-ouble  stems  from  the  very  olivioiis  fact  that 
here  in  oiir  coiintry,  Xmas  has  Ixjcoine  a national  occasion  for  ce  1 el)rat  ion , a 
"holiday"  in  the  worj^st  seiise  of  the  word  rather  thaii  tnaintaitiß  tj^e  orißiiial 


a reli{7i- 


character  of  the  occasion! 


Wo  in  JiKlaisrn  draw  such  distiJic tioiis  as  \.׳ell;  Besach,  Sheviioth 


ous  holyday 


ii  . 


and  Siaccos  are  holidays  with  all  of  tl]eir  acconpanyinc  ״on^ps,  ceToi»ratiי׳J1s 
and  joyous  family  {;at horiip^s  l>nt , on  the  other  hand,  Uosh  lla5|rno  and  Yom 
Kippiar  are  liolydays  with  all  <!h־e־■  so  lefini  t y^  ׳ di  {pii  ty  and  decorun 


Llii!  1■  h1L1‘1111 1״ '־r  n1irt1 ן־־־־^ ר  י " «y  ■■י♦'!  lint  the  tendeiioy  lately 

>■  ״ ׳ 

has  beenlto  chan{;e  tliis 


as  well;  iv’O  arc^  {;ettin{;  to  be  as  bad  as  onr 


Gentile  nel{;hbors:  we  have  Yom  Kippiir  dances^  and  Uosh  HaShono  has  come  to  l)e 
an  opnortiiTii ty  to  re{;ale  onl»selves  to  tfie  smut  of  corri^ians  in  the  Catskills, 
^he  {jreat  and  {;rave  issueslof  life  and  death,  of  wellbeiri{;  and  conterit- 
ment  Laippii sh f or  those  few  who  still  feel  tlioir  Judaism  deeply  enoU{;h  to 
attend  reli{;i«)us  services  on  these  special  occasions.  Thus,  it  is  very  simple 
for  tis  to  appreciate  the  devastaticin  of  religious  ideal_^m  as  practiced  amorj{; 
bhose  of  tlie  majority  faith;  liaviii{;  made  Xmas  into  a national  holiday,  when 
everythin{;  is  closed  an׳l  yieople  are  free  to  do  as  they  pl(!ase,  the  time  is 
used  to  celel)rnte,  to  drink,  to  be  jolly  and  to  let  restraints  break  oiit  of 
their  natural  l>onds  iii  order,  ironically,  to  celebrate  the  birtlidate  of  bheir 
Savior,  What  a tra{;edy  for  those  who  feel  that  their  faith  is  jj^^t  , that 
the  obsei-Vince  is  basic,  tliat  the  meanin{;  of  the  occasion  has  lopt  not  only 

its  spiritual  tenor  but  its  relevance  as  well. 

It  {;oes  without  sayiji{;,  that  Xmas  sliould  not  be,  or  does  not  deserve  to 
be,  a national  holiday  for  this  desi{;natio31  infrin{;es  upon  the  basic  charact- 
er  of  America  as  a country  which  {^;uaraji  t ees  the  seperation  of  Church  and  Stnte, 
It  must  be  emphatically  understood  all  that  ours  is  NOT  a Xian  country; 

it  is  not  a Jewish  country  either,  iiatTarally,  but  it  is  a land  which  is  com- 

Lfri  J '/ 

posed  who,  as  oJie  , have  obli{;ations  and  res  po  nil>i  1 i t i e s to 

} UjlAy  \M>.b  ^ . 

their  nnintry  rt jfrr-H  V- -h’a  I !ף  , {;rouiis  of  people,  l1״t  not  as  men, 

women  and  bi  Idren  seperated  440/ reli{;io1JS  {;r^fm<ls . This  erasiu{;  o^  IJj('  ines 
of  demarkation  wliich  separate  the  sacred  from  the  seciilar  is  all  the  more  to 
be  condetnned  for  we  have  not  01נ  ly  lost  our  ability  to  distin{;uish  betweeJi  the 
sacred  aJid  the  profane  but  have  allowed  o\1rselv(js  to  be  »lra{;{;ed  daÄ^into 
4?<CCZn5C— y po c ri c y becjuise  of  the  c ommer^calisrn  which  this  slackeniJi{,  of 
conviction  has  broU{;ht  with  it.  In  tlie  }lamc  of  Xmas,  via  tlie  a<1ver  t i si  n{: 


/ 


I 


media,  we  are  asked  to  buy  deodorants  so  that  wo  will  not  of^ond  oiir  friends 
at  tlie  time  of  tlie  exchan^je  of  tjifts  JUid  we  Jews,  not  to  be  <^ntdone  in  viil- 
parity  and  hoping;  at  the  same  ti!ne  to  reap  the  fiiiftiiaial  bonanza,  ar<j  sell- 

ing  records  e}Jtitled  **־*' * a Jewish  Xmas"j  Even  the  department  storfs 

who  shovild  really  know  the  needs  of  thieir  custotnors^ 1^ן^ ןich  is ת ה  elem(?ntary 
consideration  of  merchandising,  liave  !)ecotie  so  confiisofl  as  to  what  is  right 
and  wrong  at  tliis  soasoiij^  that  they  ar<5  advertising  Xmas  wrapping  paper  which 
is,  however,  none  other  than  paper  with^^^liannkoh  motif.  J'he  nation- 


is,  however,  none  other  than  paper  with^^^liannkoh  motif.  J'he  nation- 

al  of  the  day  ant t— 4.■  t h— 1 01.1  r . ! t has  obliterated  the  reli{;ions  ch  a- 

racj^ter  of  the  festive  season  and  that  fijs  one  of  the  reasons  why  one  ought 
to  ftnil  pity  for  oiir  '"ian  neighbors  wh׳)  truly  believe,  ״ ^nal  1 y , in  the 

s i ^n  i fi  caJice  of  Dec.  I*')th. 

]3t1t  one  other  group  of  people  artj  hurt  l)y  all  tin!  adv<;rtising  and  huck- 
sterlng  so  vital  at  tliis  time  of  year,  from  Thanksgiving  through  Wew  Ytsar' s 
Day.  I refer,  of  ctnirse,  to  the  children.  They  are  overwlielmed  with  tfie 
multitude  of  gifts  available  to  tliem  and  everyti- !e  they  turn  the  channel  on 
their  television  sets  they  are  overpowered  by  the  goodies  which  are  on  sale. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  parcjnts  find  themselves  in  the  predicament  of 

-iiaviinr  11 ו ״ד-״ז י  "  notA^buyüirr  the  gifts  of  violence  anri  Fiorror 

'-■l¥v'4^Ä^«i״-Trt  exhorl)itant  prices  ?md  which  t h»  ..,pa  rent  a r •an  ..^r  urr  n 1 y 


-i n - ai  ■ J ־ r d חי!‘ ! ff - 


1י׳׳*«ו״< 


worst  aspect  of  it  all  lies  in  the  «ד4«3זי:1ד7וו|(ףי  that  Xmas,  the  meaning  of  the  fby, 

0 

is  Jiever  mentione<l  on  the  !)roadcasts.  Tlierciji  lies  the  greatest  pity  of  all 


for  it  is  only  Jiatural  for  the  youni^ster  to  !)elieve  and  think  that  the^eason 

t 

of  gits  is  no  more  than  that;  tliat  aונy  and  all  referfuces  to  a spiritual  notc^ 


amid  tlie  crass  proceedings^  is  siipcirflous.  ;Hid 10 נ1»5>ין״?ןי^#*4»»^113^דזו 11 ״»  *n  the  yo11i1|5 
at en;».  One  wonders  wliat  tlie  result  might  be  if  ;111  the  effort  of  this  c;1m- 
paifpi  to  buy  toys  for  the  season  lie  translated  !סנס׳י  an  effort  to  get  children 
and  their  parents  to  attend  Synagogues  and  Churches  on  ;1  re^l^ular^,  wecdily  bas- 
Is.  Ue  can  do  so  much  with  the  ;1venues)of  communication  open  to  us  but  it  is 

all  ^4)  no  avail;  the  economy  dem;1nds  that  we  sell  grods  in  order  to  make  a 


iv 


decont  profit  ,^hile  in  the  s]>irit  of  American  laissez  faire  wo  are  (juite  con- 
tent  to  le.־jv£  roli^iowtfi  oT)  Li^^ations  and  responsibilities  to  Ihe  ו ndividiial 


our  attitude 


hotisoliold.  \ But  thereiii  lies  the  difficulty 


ס• 


toward  the  meaning;  and  significance  of  tliis  occtision;  is  it  a nati׳  rial  or  a 
religious  holiday?  If  it  were  ־,omething  ־in  the  spirit  of  religion,  national 
communications  loodia  would  11av<j  no  olrligation  in  this  direction;  on  (die  crthi^r 
hand,  si  ce  we  liave  clieapened  our  entire  aרץproach  to  t iie  meaning  of  this 
special  season,  a little  encoui’agement  in  tiro  directi׳>n  of  religious  olisorvanc 


ine  tlien 




“ä  Imagl 


would  certainly  not  Ire  amiss. 


the  pliglit  of  the  yo\M1ge;ters  who  rarely  hear  of  the  great  moral  message  which 
is  implied  at  this  season;  they  are  only  concerned  that  they  obtain  the  gifts 


which  11^  uppermost  in  tlieir  minds. — u f «■  imr  «■e , |;bo  parents,  natarally  obe- 

dient  to  the  whims  of  thtrir  children,  rush  to  fulfill  every  wish.  üllt , Gup: 

can  not  help  but  wonder,  how  rnany  of  these  parents  t(^ce  the  same,  time  and 
effort  to  tell  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus,  of  his  ;)lace  in  the  religions  of  the 
world,  of  his  message,  of  his  role  in  our  sibciety  and  in  the  lives  of  peoirle! 
Similarly,  how  many  of  us  make  sure  %r>  l)ave  a gift  tor  eacl)  dai^of  the  Chanu- 
koh  week  but  somehow  can  not  find  either  tlie  time  or  the  ihclinatiiin  to  re- 

ו- 

l^eat  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  the  story  of  the  Maccabees  ■ atu!  IJ  icTl  "~1וץ  nnu  , 
•wi  lH״n1"״־rl1L  nuil-i  iitt  »f  pur  tr'»fl1  ti  uuA.  br,  to  be  nteet  , how  many  of  us  are  there 

who סז ז  longer  even  know  tlie  tradition  which  gave  rise  to  the  Chanukoh  celebia  - 

tion.  It  has  been  rny  sad  exjierience  to  fliscover  that  9b/0  of  those  i)1d i\f iiffucjll 
adults  whom  I (question  do  not  know  that  the  word  (lhanukoh  means,  literally, 
"deriication"  and  refers  to  the  re-de<lication  of  the  Temyile  to  Clod  a^ter  it 
was  cleansed  by  the  Maccabd.'Ui  forces.  If  the  adults  sliow  this  lack  of  knowle'ge 
how  much  the  more  so  tl)e  children,  wliom  they  art'  su1);)0sed  to  teach! 

I)|^3um,  therefore,  the  fault  lies  wit  11  us,  the  people,  rather  1.han  with 
tliose  who  issne  proclamations  wiltk  bl/hich  make  of  (׳Us  a national  holiday.  Tliy 
only  add  approval  to  our  i I l-consl<iered  actions^nd  give  the  stamp  of  respect 
to  the  attitudes  which  seem  to  motivate  so  many  of  us  atjt  hi  sft  i me  of  year,  fi<6'h 


V . 


to  our  cli^tjrin. 

□ 

And  •vhat  a pity  truly  is!  There  is  so  much  loveliness  and  (;randeaur 
at  this  time  of  year,  the  decorations  ajid  music  are  of  s.ich  deep  iieaninc, 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  could  firuly  he  one  of  warmth  and  hunanitarinn 
cohcern  but  it  is  all  spoken  for  in  an  appeal  fs>r  th10"״<>  N%ed1tst  Cases'while 
we  trיי*! ״ « ״ ״  attitude  of  "Inisluess  as  usual".  Imaclue  ״hat  our  worKl 

would  he  like  if  the  money,  time ״ ״I  effort  of  thynerch.-uulisers  >״״ul,l  he  ex- 
pen.le,'  Just  for  one  year  tow  the  welfare  of  humanity  in  every  part  of  the 

world,  if  a (;enuine  effort  for  peace  would  be  brou(;ht  to  the  fore  as  is  the 

messace  of  the  Xian  worl.l,  if  the  licht  of  tim  Menorah  would  shed  its  ,;1״« 

on  all  those  who  are  in  positions  of  and  discomfort  because  the 

,.  — ,,1--^  society  o|^״hich  they  are  a part  will  not  permit  them  the  level  of 
decency  and  comfort  to  which  wo  have  »״  accustomed.  It ״ ״iilM  !,■■■••aa 


III:  w-c. -1.1  to  liAwr-Pns.'lhls  season  is  one  of  reli(;io>^  si,;- 

niflca״ce!«i?^has  nothinc  whatever  to  do  with  a national  observauce  exce-t 
to  dilute  that  which  this  occasion  represents^  both  in  the  licht  ot^iistory 
and  in  terms  of  our  contemparary  needs. ״ ״e  can  merely  echo  the  words  of 

our  tra.litioii  ,״hich  say  so  much  an.l  are  ohse.-ved  so  neclicently,  "Not  by 

mlc-ht  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  l,or<l". 

A!nen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  December  22,  1967;  Friday  eveiiinf;. 


. .r  « / 


. . "OUR  C^WD”  by  Stephen  Blm1in(;ham• 

^ Friends,  as  soon  as  the  book  ״Our  Crowd"  by  Stephen  Birmingham  had  been 

11  uliii  11  rin^  in  the  hands  of  readers  for  a week  or  two,  telephone  calls  be- 

rorCc^wwMiu. 

gan  to  pour  in  asking  whether  I had  already  read  this  new  hlutury  bsmlt.  I 

understand  that  the  same  phenomenon  occured  in  some  of  the  other  congrega— 

tions  throughout  the  city:  Habonim,  Emanu-El,  Central  Synagogue  and  Rodef 

Sholomi  The  reasons  were  obvious!  each  Synagogue  had  a membership  which 

could  trace  its  background  to  German  origins  and  this  is  ajjbook  dealing  with 

German- Jewish  Immigration  to  America  in  the  19th  century*  All  of  tbes«  in- 

dividuals  who  called,  although  many  had  been  part  of  the  Anerican  scene  for 

a■’ 

two  generations  or  more,  still  felt/^ linkst  to  this  immigration  of  the  last 
cent ury%"2ä^ delighted  in  the  fact  that  the  names  of  their  families  were  men- 
tioned,  their  home  town  was  listed  or,  even  more  predominant,  that  some  of 
their  own  family  stories  of  life  as  an  immigrant  in  America  were  reflected 
in  this  "Our  Crowd".  In  addition,  our  author  maintains  that  these 

people,  mostly  of  the  business  and  financial  world,  were  "aristocrats"  in 
the  old  sense  ofjthe  ±tm  term;  by  inference,  the  descendents,  or 

those  1 inked (b^ merely^ the  most  tenuous  of  ties,  were  aristocrats  as  well. 
׳Fte«,  aside  from  the  personal  pleasure  which  the  book  gives  those  who  share 
this  background  there  are  important  historical  matters  brought  to  the  fore; 
the  book  is  not  a ,"’־history"  ‘text*  in  the  scholarly  sense  of  the  term  but  a 

series  ! r ן  11 ‘  ^  stories  which  deal  ^ith  certain  ^families  who  settled  in 

America  and  were  tied  one  to  the  other  by  family  connections.  They  all  made 
their  mark  in  America,  for  better  or  worse,  by  being  successful! 

Of  course,  by  definition,  the  scope  of  the  book  is  limited;  the  families 
of  Gerraan-Jewish  immigrants  play  the  dominant  role.  It  deals  with  a group 
of  people  "whom  wne  would  visit"  socially  a««־  this  was  an  exclusive  circle 


was  heavily  re- 


acquaintances  and  family 


of  friends,  neighbors 


stricted.  Needless  to  say,  there  were  many  more  people  whom  one  would  i^t 
visit  bdcause  these  others  were  below  ones  station  in  terms  of  birth,  plac^^ 
of  origin,  business  connections  or  family  lineage.  The  area  of  ones  contact 
was  generally  as  limited  as  the  people!  between  the  East  600  and  the  East 
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80..  bordered  by  Park  Avenue  on  the  Ea.t  «.d  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  I 

b,ve;bee״  given  to  under.tand.  there  are  .till  .o״.e  old  remnant,  of  thi.  type 
Vho  -ill  never  go'iÄ^96־th  Street  ...  >h.  .i־״e  there  i.  ab.olute- 

ly  nothing  there  of  oon.equenc.  for  thi.  kind  of  per.on,  at  the  .״ne  time,  of 
oouree,  hi.  life  i.  .pent  on  the  Ea.t  Sid.  for  he  would  not  even  care  to  meet 
the  people  on  the  We.t  Sid.  of  the  city.  Be  that  a.  it  the  hori.on.  o^ 

«our  crowd-,  thi.  partioula^large  .eg^״״t  of  New  York*.  Jewi.h  population, 
limited  in  other  way.  a.  well,  marriage  wa.  .eriou.  bueine../ -י  pro.pective 
bride־  and  groom,  were  thoroughly  investigated,  and  their  background,  examined. 

, ^ familv  daughters  could  not  raarry  a Gimbel  since 

Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the  family  aaugo^e 

they  were  merely  ״storekeepers״  on  a similarly  low  level  of  social  status  as 
the  Str^uesee.  whose  ״.tore«  wa.  to  blossom  into  Macy•־.  This  type  of  atti- 
tude  and  the  in-breeding  which  accompanied  it  led  to  a ־t,te  of  arrogance, 
heughtiness  and  hypocritical  self  adulation  which  seem,  terribly  out  of  date 

in  the  i960,  but  in  earlier  ־ ’ י^ ' ■ ■ ■■*יי י> 

from  which  no  one  dared  to  deviate.  Thue.  at  one  time,  when  one  of  the  Selig- 

of  the  banking  hou.e  wa.  in  the  .am־  room  with  ti״  Baron  «othschild 

neither  man  met  the  otherj^:::^.. 6־־ ־  refu.ed  to  cro.s  the  room  to  extend  hi. 

hand  in  greeting.  To  have  done  so  would  be  to  acknowledge^he  social  superior 

ity  of  hbe  other.  Or.  a second  example,  the  Seligmans  can״ .peak  of  "״״r  ecus- 

in.  Princess#  Margaret-  for  they  are  actually  related  to  her  through  marriage 

4.  TotiAM  the  Princess'  husband.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

via  Mr.  Armstrong  » Jones,  tne 

hardly  possible  to  imagi־״  that  Princess  Margaret,  as  she  spends  her  time  in 

Windsor  Castle,  casually  speak,  of  -my  cousins,  the  Seligman.-l  K 

This,  of  «ours־,  i.  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  German  Jewish  immigrant 

formed  for  themselves  a .octet»  within  a .ociety.  a group  within  a group,  even 
a city  within  a city,  and  they  lived  in  such  a manner  as  if  all  oth^s  did  not 
exist.  AS  far  as  the  women  and  children  wgre  concerned  this  fac^^could  be  and 

j were  excluded  and  there  was  no  contact 
was  taken  literally  since  edd»•  Jews  were  excj. 

. d deal  with  Gentiles  but 


cxnoBSXxsiptty  failed  to 


J־uwiib  < 


with  non-Jews  whatever.  The  men 

only  in  terms  of  business  enterprises.  What  the 
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realize  was  that  as  it  all  others,  so  wasjlt  excluded  from  the  larger 

community  of  which  they  were  a part.  In  short,  ״Our  Crowd״  was  isolated  so- 
dally,  physically  and,  abovep  all,  psychologically. 

But,  of  course,  it  was  not  as  simple  as  all  that.  Those  German-  ews  were 
engaged  in  business^enterprises  which  brought  them  immense  wealth;  they  were 
worth,  litgrally,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  thdr  influence  reached  into 
the  national  and  international  arenas  of  power  politicsjt^•  they  wheeled  and 
dealed  in  order  to  be  a success  fin ancially»y^t heir  Judaism  was  sustained  but 
only  in  the  most  haphazard,  peripheral  manner  so  as  not  to  offend  the  non*Jews 
by  their  particular  manner  of  dress,  speech,  customs,  ceremonies  and  way  of 
life.  Berman  was  and  continued  to  be  the  language  of  ^e  household,  the  child- 
ren  were  educated  in  private  German  schools,  the  music,  wines,  maids,  newspap- 
ers  and  the  like  were  all  German. a«d  it  was  the  ״thing  to  do״  to  seek  out  a 
husband  or  wife  by  going  back  to  ״the  old  country״,  preferably  to  ones  native 
village,  in  order  to  make  a suitable  match.  These,  then,  are  the  people  we 
re״d  about  in  the/jhistory  text  books;  they  started  out  with  packs  on  their 
backs,  sold  to  the  natives  whatever  was  available,  opened  their  little  stores 
along  the  trade  routes  which,  tnore  often  than  not,  they  themselves  had  estab- 
lished,  and  when  moderately  successful  in  their  enterprise,  they  moved  them- 
selves,  their  businesses  and  their  families  to  the  larger  cities. at  is 
how  we  Account  for  such  large  Germנ1 ז>-  concentrations  of/|f ami  lies  along  the  Hud- 
son  River,  Ohio  Valley,  the  South  and,  generally,  east  ofjthB  Mississippi.  Ex- 
cept  for  such  special  events  as  the  Gold  Rush  it  was  not  fashionable  or  accepj 
ed  to  go  into  the  uncouth,  uncultured  ״wilds״  of  the  American  Vest.  In  the 
course  of  all  thiSj  huge  fortunes  were  made  and  once  gained  were  never  relin- 
quished.  The  wealthy  divided  the  spW-s  within  the  family*,  sons^  wid brothers, 
sons-in-law  -nd  brothers-in-law  werejbrought  into  the  business  and,  in  effect, 
large^^Jpa^tions  were  established  which  rivaled  the  largest  American-born 
firms.  For  example,  fhe  great  names  of  German  Jewry  such  as  the  Seligmans, 
Kuhns,  Loebs,  Lehmans  and  Warburgs  easily  rivaled  the  wealth  and  stature  of 
the  Vanderbilts,  Morgans  a«d  Harrimans  and  Rockefeller»,  In  a sense,  these 
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fort־״״,  «r.  ״ad.  at  the  .״־.  tin..  1״  th. ״־ ־.  way  and  all  proflt.d  fro״  a 

,rowi״«.  axpandi״«  and  .״״״״־ ־ 1<״־־.־־״X  <* ״ ״ “׳י‘״־*»״ ״ 

our  crowd,  tb.n.  the־.  fa״lll־־,  w־r.  built  and  r.״aln.d  unlt.d  on  th.  ba־- 

1־  of  waalth.  powor  and  pr.־ti«..  But.  unfortunately,  th.  cohoalv.  lev.l  r.- 

״alnod  in  for־,  for  no  ״or.  than  two  «.n.r^i^ons  and  thereafter  diver־ ־ ..־--- 

al.  intermarriage  and  eventual^  ־onver.lon^took  their  toll.  The  great  a״ 

ie.  prod־״.d  few  ־on.  and  of  that  li״ited  number  most  left  th.  family  fi™•; 

a«,  the  few  who  remained  tru.  to  their  upbringing  were  hardly  of  the ״ ־li*er 

Of  their  forefather־.  It  ״a־  not  until  World  War  II.  fa־i״g  the  reault־  of 

the  Nazi  holoouat.  that  many  of  the־,  marginal  dew־  found  their  way  baok  to  du 

dai״־  but.  in  the  main,  thd  damage  had  been  dor T״ ״ ״  time  litt 

)» - ״ . . ״ . ד th...  great  famllie־  are  ־oneemed.  /יי*׳• 

> A««־apt  L<Uca.~<a!) 

point1^i-־o®*wrj  for  example,  when 


C^־,ph.no״.ni.  ralee^  ־om.  int.re־ti״g  ^ point^.^.  f־r  «־camp 

I had  finiehed  reading  "Our  Crowd"  (and.  ineidentally.  the  anthor  Stephen  Blr 

mingham  1־  NOT  a dew)  it  w«.M  י י* ״ יי'”*’ ־ » ״ «>־״»־ ־"*■® 

Ving.  Often  ethioally  doubtful  dealing־  of  the־־  peopl־  would  have  made.  Ju־t 

a־  well,  a firat  rat.  a״ti-־.miti־  tra־t.  A־  a matter  of  faot.  if  any״־.  wi־h. 

.־  to  ־ee  our  anod.tor־  in  th.  mo־t  unfavorahl.  light,  thi־ 1 ־  th.  book  for 

.״em,  th re  "arietoorat."  merely  on  the  baei־  of  money  gained  but  how  it 

•mnloved.  what  underhand  dealings  were  involved,  all 
was  made,  what  means  were  employea,  w 

H e biitter-sweet  taste  in  ones  mouth,  ^ *^t  is,  of  course,  an 
this  leaves  a somewhat  bitter-swee« 

American  success  story  ^d  we  are  proud  of  those  who  did  make  their  mark  but 
we  see  as  well  how  little  each  generation  of  immig.ants  learns  of  itself  and 

V.  in  th.  light  of  a ־ontlnuing  hi.tory.  For  example,  when  the 
its  predecessors  in  tne  xxg«'׳ 

Oerman  dew ־ ־tapped  off  the  boat  from  ־ta.rag.  ־la־־  they  wer.  ־hunn.d  and  dee 
pl־.d  by  th.  Sephardi ״״־ ־amity  already  long  .־tabli־h.d,l״  Amerioa.  But.  lat 
er  when  the  German ״״־ ־unity  had  mad.  it.  plao. ־. ־ur.  and  had  th.  power  of 
unlold  million.,  it  did  .,ually  !״tie.  p.H.ap־־־ 1 ־.  for  th.  Baetem  Bur.pean 
dew.  Who  ־tarted  to  arrive  he,,  at  th.  turn  of  the  oentury.  .־־־pi״g  Trom ־־״ ״ 
i״,  and  Poli.h  pogrom־  and  ma־־a־r.־.  The  Warburg־.  Kuhn־.  S.ligm״ ־ ־״־<• 
sohiff.  ־ompleihod  a.  bitterly  about  th.־.  new  arrival• ־ ־pe.ch.  dr.־־.  looW־ 
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.י י ״ .״.־־.«*  tH.  S.1״.  a״d  A״־.ta.  coaplain.d  about  th.״  ■ 

Tb«,  -«r.  8.״.ro״..  of  CO״.«,  ««itb  tb.ir  cb^rt,  but  It  ua.  «Iv.״  witbou^  ■ 
b.art,  tbua.  Our  Crowd  .T״.o.t  .i״«l.ba״d.dl,  .upport«d  a״d  .taffed  -t. 

Koapital  and  ״ would  treat  o״«  and  all  but  ״o  doctor  oT  East  ^ropeau  0.0־^ 

could  servo  on  Its  st^^ff•  I 

O״.  la.t  thought.  I r«ad  thla  vol ״ ».״״ot  too  long  after  Potok« . ״The  ■ 

Choeen״.  What  a dtffereuce  i״  toue.  ^״d  aud  content , Our  d^e  with  1 

״.n  and  wocen  who  were  aggreelve.  ruthle.e  and ״ ־cce״f״V  ^ I 

Jbv  the  ehadow  of  unethical  conduct . aM*—Bh^«y  gained  respect  | 
were  overcasttoy  the  snaaow  iUij^  ..  I 

4 the  veara  to  followThecauee  of  their  wealth,  power,  preotige.l 

and  prominence  in  the  ,ears  to  lotio  ^ ן 

Th«  people  in  ״The  Choeen״  were  poor.  ,uiet.  re.erwed  ״>d  «,uall,  prominent־  I 

the  wer,  people  whom  Our  Crowd  rejected.  But  X !iked  the  dew.  of  Potok  infi-  I 

nitel,  more  if  f״r  no  other  reason  th־H  that  the,  had  heart,  feeling,  under-  I 
standing,  compassion  for  their  fellow  nan^these  were  qualities  which  wer  ,1 

aearce  in  the  mid.l9th  century.  Of  courae.  one  can  fault  our  book  in  other 
ways  as  well,  the  strange  selectivity  of  families  which  Bur  author  chose,  the 

»־V.  of  those  families  which  failed,  the  fact  that  he 
fact  that  he  never  speaks  of  those  lara״ 

״״־centrates  on  ״banking״  families  to  the  exclusion  of  other  enterprises,  and 

that  he  make,  light  of  what  wasUtremely  serious  business  to  the  1st  genera- 

.  ״«« ״iv  their  trend  away  from  orthodoxy  toward  assimllatlo. 
tlon  of  nowooraoro*  namely,  tnexr  ^ 

Which  our  author  seems  to  equate  with  -Americanism״  in  the  best  sense.  0״ 

.he  other  hand,  it  goes  without  saying  that ״“ ״r  CBewd״  is  a most  appealing 
and  fascinating  book,  well  worth  reading,  especially  if  you  are  a part  of  a 
heritage  but  ome  should  not,  and  need  not.  ^ i״  if ״־» ־t•״‘.  Their  way 
Of  life.  r־r  an  .*•־ir  ״.i-• 

book  represent  the  classic  American  «Kpc^ess  story  while.  I ho^.  we  are  s 

enthused  and  encouraged  by  our  vision  of  the  American  Dream.  Ift)! 

«The  book,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  so  prejudicial  to  good  conduct  that  some 

of  the  families  even  threatened  legal  action  to  halt  its  publicatl 
author  agreed  Co  some  changes  and  ״Uly  fear  of  even  greater  publicity  kept 
the  heirs  of  Our  Crowd  from  actually  going  to  court  1) 

H«b•  Tab•,  Friday  evening•  January  19,  19^8• 


LIBERAL  JUDAISM  IN  ISRAEL.  \ 

Frl«nda,  in  Montreal  last  Novambar,  at  our  "Union's״  bi-annial  convention 


a little  publicized  but 


it  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in 


very  important  workshop.  The  series  was  entitled  "New  Perspectives  in  World 
Jewry"  and  my  particular  saminaz*  concerned  itself  with  Reform  Judaism  in  Is- 
rael.  It  was  a most  enlightening  ■xperienoe  but,  at  the  same  time,  two  of 
the  most  fi4ghten2ng  hours  that  I have  spent  in  a long  time.  Those  of  us  who 
participated  in  the  seminar  knew,  of  course,  of  the  difficulties  which  Liberal 
Judaism  ij■■  iiaiil  is  experiencing  in  Israel  but  weM  were  hardly  prepared  for  th 


Judaism  U■■  iiaul  is  experiencing  in  xsraei  ou^  wew  were  v״ 

harrowing  conditions  which  actually  prevail.  All  this  was  made  clear  to  us 
by  a young  colleague,  Rabbi  Zager,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  the 
major  leader  of^ Reform  JudSlua  in..J6s11’awl  with  a congregation  on  the  outskirts 
of  Tel  Aviv.  Rabbi  Zager  is  American-born  but  speaks  Hebrew  fluently;  prior 
to  ordination  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Israel  as  a student  ail  therefore  was 
familiar  with  the  country  but  when#  as  n pabl14-l1e ■ mstumiisd  ■to  •israsl  as  a 
spiritual  leader  attempting  to  found  his  own  liberal  congregation  he  met  with 
"btstility,  hardship  and  persecution.  ttoa׳t  iven  his  Sabra  wife  felt  that 
the  tactics  employed  against  her  husband  were  more  similiar  to  Nazi  methods 
than  representative  of  a country  which  advertises  itself  as  the  cradle  of 
western  religion  and  the  place  of  safe  refuge  for  Jews.  tJirniighTUTt  tiba.  wmrtrti 
The  situation  is  simply  described.  In  Israel  there  is  but  one  religion 
Jewishly-speakingt  orthodoxy*  There  are  no  other  ways  of  expressing  ones  Ju 
daism  and  no  choice  is  granted  to  those  who  disagree  with,  let  alone  dislike 
the  rigid  orthodoxy  which  is  the  reld^n  of  the  land.  The  most  modem  Israe 
li,  the  one  furthest  removed  from  Judaism,^ the  one  least  interested  in  matters 
of  custom,  ceremony  or  ritual  aLl  have  no  alternative  but  to  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  set  down  by  the  official  status  •f  orthodoxy  inr/Tgrnrl 
The  reason  is  quite  simple*  in  Israel,  Judaism  is  not  "a"  religion  but  the 
State  religion  and  the  governing  power  for  this  aspect  of  life  is  the  ortho- 
dox  rabbinate,  operating  out  of  Jersualem,  wAtk  Ahe  Cabinte  level^  / 

poj^ltion,  power  and  prestige.  And  thks  very  high  level  of  placement  brings 
with  it  the  problems  and  dif ficultieWof  which  we  speak;  that  is  to  say,  ortho- 
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doxy«  to  be  understood  correctly  In  linaell  terms.  Is  equated  there  with  the 
Law  and  with  political  power  rather  than  with  moral  and  ethical  Issues  as  we 
understand  religion  here  In  our  own  country.  Thus,  official  orthodoxy  can 
and  does  shut  down  public  transportation  on  the  ftabbath.  Insists  on  a second 
kitchen  on  the  Shalom,  is  able  to  force  its  way  in  terms  of  autopsies  but  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  grapple  with  the  moral  and  religious  issues  which  do 
plaU^e  the  people  in  Israel,  as  they  similarly  affect  in  every  part  of 

the  world.  A Jew  in  Israel,  for  example,  may  not  be  married  by  any  rabbi  ex- 

kJLl 

cept  one  approved  by  the  official  wthimtrnTy  and  a doctor,  no  matter  how  mean- 
ingful  his  research  may  be,  is  not  able  to  perform  ai^utopsy  because  the 
chief  rabbinate  has  not  given  its  sanction  for  this  modem  medical  practice. 
Matters  have  come  to  such  a terrible  state,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  rigi 
divorce  and  remarriage  laws  by  which  traditional  Judaism  is  governed,  that  we 
know  of  many  cases  where  younger  people  have  actually  flown  to  Europe  to  be 
married  by  a liberal  rabbi  and  then  have  returned  to  live  in  Israel,  their 
homeland.  In  such  an  instance,  of  course,  the  marriage  not  having  been  per- 
formed  in  Israel,  is  recognized.  Such  instances  and  examples  could  be  multi- 

plied  endlessly. 

It  is  into  this  type  of  situation  that  Reform  Judaism  placed  its  message: 
^ emphasis  on  the  moral  rather  than  the  legal  aspects  of  our  tradition.  The 
effort  has  not  been  a very  great  success  and  the  hardship  has  been  unbelievab 
There  are  now  7 struggling  congregations  in  Isaael  whose  membership  forms 
approximately  1/lOth  of  1ל^  of  the  total  population.  They  have  managed  to  mee 
an  a regular  weekly  basis  in  some  apartment,  loft,  basement  or  rented  hall 
but  not  one  of  these  congmegations  has  been  able  to  establish  a permanent  horn 
The  reason,  again,  is  the  harassment  of  the  orjth^ox  power  structure;  no  soon 
er  is  it  known  that  such  a rebdl  group  exists  the  rent  lsWden|ly^aised 

to  triple  its  former  value,  government  inspection  teams  arrive  to^^^^^T^he 
meeting  areas,  and  the  youngsters  who  have  found  a viable  Judaism  in^his  new 
find  tbamselv..  o.tracta.d  in  their  scbooleir  Job.- wd  f»־ 


oi^Xies  are  threatened  with  economic  and  social  reprisal  all  instituted  by  the 
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power,  of  the  official  B.trt>li«hnent . The  rabbi,  are  hardly  greeted  in  the 
etrecte,  they  are  never  addreeaed  a.  "rabbiר » ,״.  never  invited  to  official 
function.,  may  not  have  the  u.e  of  chapel,  to  officiate  at  funeral,  and  may 
not  officiate  at  the  cemetery  a.  a matter  of  cour.e!  One  of  our  young  rabbi., 

. Sabra,  who  wa.  ordained  at  Hebrew  Union  College  in  1965  and  then  returned  to 
I.rael  to  be  ״ mi..lonary  for  Liberal  Judaiejthere , had  to  aerve  in  the  aix  day 
war  as  a driver  and  gunner  in  the  timak  corps  during  the  Sinai  Campaign  since 
be  wa.  refused  the  statu,  of  Chaplain.  In  short,  our  kind  of  Judaism  is  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  being  blocked  at  every  turn  by  the  rigid  orthodox  official 
religion  of  Israel;  a way  of  Jewish  life,  incidentally,  which  is  not  practlcdd 

by  a sizeable  majority  of  the  Israeli  people. 

Ifhy,  then,  do  we  continue  in  this  battle  to  gain  recognition?  Because  we 

of  the  liberal  movement,  associated  with  the  World  Union  for  Progressive  Juda- 
ism,  attempt  to  fill  the  spiritual  void  of  the  Israeli  with  an  alternative  to 

sm  ,.IL.JuxjrJth.y-  set  an-■  --"• •ee,...■  He  feel  that  Judaism  should  not 

be  lost  in  Israel,  contradictory  as  this  st.tement  may  sound  in  the  light  of 
our  five  thousand  year  tradition.  But  the  danger  is  very  real  for  a.  we  know 
the  Jew  in  Bret»  considers  himself  to  be  an  Israeli  first  and  foremost;  his 
Jewishness  lJakfi^1i^^^d.fiו^e  secondary,  ps.itism  nf  lliriuum.e.  This  is  oven 
understandable  for  the  superficial  aspect,  of  Judaism  for  u.  in  America,; 
basic  to  the  way  of  life  in  lerael:  they  do  not  need  to  study  Hebrew,  nor 

history  0r-t««fct40n  since  they  ■11'>  *י!״׳'  *he  path,  of  our 

hiXtJiy  each  and  every  day  of  their  lives.  Naturally,  the  liberal  Judaism  in 
I.rael  will  be  quite  different  from  that  of  America  but  in  term^f  a moral 
committment,  in  term,  of  «.  ethical  les,on.  in  view  of  common  needs  f*r  man 
and  especlally^^'earohing  youth,  the  value  of  Judaism  a.  it  cm  be  Interpreted 
in  a modem,  reasonable,  20tb  century  light  aW.^*h*e  can  be  of  use  and  even  of 
beauty.  Üd  can  certainly  fill  this  void  which  is  so  obviously  present  in  I.  tae 
jUid  the  small  experijiment  of  our  seven  struggling  congregation,  prove,  this 
point  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt!  in  every  congregation,  fb,  matter  how  much 
they  are  hargssed  and  annoyed  by  the  petty  beaurocraoy  of  the  State,  young 


i 


Iv 


people  have  flocked  to  the  service,  have  listened  to  lecture,  on  the  theolo^ 
of  a liberal  Judai.«  and  have  asked  pertinent  questions . lui.  UUWii'at  a liiue» 

&n  the  Sabbath  and  on  the  holidays  people  come  an  hour  early  in  order  to  be 
assuredof  a seat  i» the  eytimgegme,  women  are  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  congregation's  structure  end,  finally,  perhaps  more  telling  than  all  other 


means  of  assessing  the  situation,  each  of  these  individuals^  asked  to  pay 
a amall  sum  In  dues  for  there  is  no  official/  support  as  1»(B  case  with  Mie 
otker  orthodox  Syliaaesue•!  The  dues  halt  been  collected  faithfully  and  the 
people  have  lived  up  to  their  «״־«־sa^^^hl־  is  be  acid  test  for  they 
need  not  pay  duos  anywhere  else  an<Vtthoy  need  not  go  anywhere  at  all.  Yet, 
out  of  their  own  free  will,  people  come,  make  their  donation.,  pay  their  dues 
and,'“aiSv«r*^  send  their  children,  and  wlllibgly  paiticipa*•  in  tb»  lemming- 


and  niUtl !■  I I״  the  light  of  the  difficulties  involved,  it  has  bee 

a heroic  etmiggle  and  a small  but  worthwhile  achievement.  We  have  proved  at 
least  to  ourselves,  that  a need  exists,  and  tbat  the  spiritual  vacuum  can  be 
with  the  right  message  and  the  proper  approach. 

Of  course,  the  finanSäÜdt  difficulties  are  eno^rmeous.  Within  the  next 
two  weeks  all  members  of  the  congregation  will  receive  a letter  from  me  asking 
them  to  contribti^e  one  dollar  per  family  member  to  help  in  this  cause  and  to 
further  the  dndeavors  of  liberal  Judaism  in  Israel.  I hope  and  pray  that  our 
membership  will  respond  for  I firmly  believe  that  the  cause  is  right  and  the 
way  is  Just.  This  money  will  bo  used  t.  help  strengthen  the  tenuous  tie.  of 
Liberal  Judaism  in  Israel,  to  help  found  schools,  hire  teachers,  pay  for  the 
salaries  of  the  rabbis,  afford  them  a little  lee-way  in  their  plans  and  activ 
itles.rjSrt'the  effort  of  our  congregation,  which  duplicated  by  other^ 

in״**e  American  Reform  Congregations,  has  already  found  a hostile  reaction  in 
Israel.  In  the  first  week  of ׳ ־anuary.  Rabbi  Joseph  Kara.lok,  president  of  the 
Union  of  Brthodox  Jdwi.h  Congregations  of  Americajl,  in  a speech  in  Jerusalem, 
denounced  us  and  our  efforts  as  "foreign  ideologies  that  must  be  rejected,  fin 
ly  and  unequivocally".  He  maintained  that  only  Ms  Judaism  reflects  "the 
classic,  authentic  and  lasting  J״dalsm,  namely %rah  Judaism".  By  inference. 


V 


of  coursOf  our  Judaism  Is  neither  authentic  nor  lasting.  It  Is  not  true  and  not 
valid  In  the  light  of  tradition.  Personally,  I resent  this  type  of  attack^  fipr 
X consider  my  Judaism  to  be  true,  valid  and  meaningful  1 aepd,  ^ove  all.  It  Is  fo 
me  no  empty  ritual  rooted  In  fptlqulty  but  a modem,  challenging  and  dynamic 
approach  to  life  which  ennobles  and  sanctifies  my  exlstenceTT 


does  and  wlllnave  a future  In  Israel,  although 


Liberal  Judaism 


It  will  not  be  a simple  matter.  When  my  letter  arrives  In  your  homes,  you  can 


help  by  re  spending '*׳to  the  request  for  aid  generously' and  with  an  open  heart, 


At  the  same  time,  when  you  go  to  Israel  you  can  visit  these  congregatlonf , tell 
them  of  your  support,  sympathize  with  their  endeavors  and  when  the  need  arises, 
help  them  with  your  moral,  emotional  and  Intellectual  feirvor.  Xt  Is  our  oppor- 
tunlty.to  help  revitalize  Judaism  In  Xsrael  and  this,  surely, can  be  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  our  lives,  h Perhaps  because  of  us  or  oiur  enthl(siasm,  a 

\or 

n0mr%ypm.  xif  modem,  meaningful  and  pdrtlnent  Judaism  CnnJarlse  in  the  land  of 
our  fathers  to  establish  a new  vision  of  rejt^'fll^hn  which  make  of  the 

Israeli  a believing  and  practlcl^ng  descendant  of  Abraham,  Xsaac  and  Jacob.T 
«Itpen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  February  2,  1968. 


, 20th  Cent.  Jews  at  Crossroads*  DUBINSKY.  ^ 

Friends,  today  when  we  look  at  a young  man  In  his  late  teens:  say,  17, 

18  or  19  yeard  old,  we  see  before  us  a largely  unfinished  product.  He  has 
Just  completed  High  School,  is  searching  for  further  education,  is  distraught 
in  terras  of  his  own  feelings  and  goals  and,  more  often  than  not,  can  hardly 
be  classified  as  a ״mature"  individual.  Things  were  quite  different,  however, 
at  the  end  ef  the  last  century;  at  13  both  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  boy  was  a 
״■an״  and  the  responsibilities  for  making  a livelihood  were  already  incumbent 
upon  him.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  David  DOBNIEVSKI,  later  known  as 
DAVID  DUBINSKY,  who  was  bom  in  1892  in  Brest-Litovsk  in  Poland.  At  ^th^.  age 
of  three,  his  father  moved  to  Lodz  where  he  established  a bakery, 

•ntlre  fmally  "Slj  -mit . Young  B.vld.  .t  13.  Hebrew  «cedemy,♦- 

began  te  eerve  a three  year  term  ao  apprentice  baker,  wni  became  a ״aeter 
B-cer  at  16.  In  that  eame  year  he 

Union,  Joined  the  Social  Democratic  Part)^  conducted  a strike  «gainst  his 
own  father’s  bakery  establishment  and  was  arrested  twice.  H«p  was  then  exiled 
to  Siberia  but  after  five  months  in  that  penal  region  he  escaped  to  America 
in  the  year  19II.  He  was  all  of  19  years  old!  ¥hat  would  be  enough  to  fill 
a lifetime  of  activity  for  many  men,  was  Just  the  beginning  for  David  Dublns- 

ky;  the  worst  of  his  struggles  we^re  yet  to  come. 

Upon  arriving  in  America  he  had  but  one  advantage*  his  older  brother  had 

com.  h«r.  oom.  y.ar.'^grfe^  lu  ■««<»  ».tng  involved  In  union 

work  was  able  to  find  young  David  a Job  almos^a  eoon  ae  he  stepped  off  the 
boat.  But,  by  some  incident  of  chance,  the  J#t>  was  not  in  the  bakers  union 
but  in  the  needle  trade;  David an  operator  in  a pants•  factory 
on  the  lower  East  Side.  He•  immediately  to  study  Engl^h  at  night, 

became  active  in  the  Social  Party  which  then  was  a major  force  in  the  lives 
of  the  immigrants  under  the  leadership  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  and  in  what  seemed 
to  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life,  became  a cutter.  While  this 
might  not  appear  to  be  a significant  achievement  to  us,  living  some  50  years 
later,  it  was  a tremendeous  step  forward  in  those  years  for  the  ^uttera  ^niöo 
was  one  of  the  very  few  which  was  recognized  by  management,  was  established 


ii 


in  the  trade  because  of  the  supreme  importance^  the  cutter’s  skill  and,  mor 

than  all  else,  had  forced  management  to  pay  a^^ minimum  wage,  iihluli  suiilrt  mtXmw 

^ ' t jP 

4t  l.aat  thi.  elite  group  of  skilled  workmen  ^ live  Just  a step  above  the 
poverty  level.  Te  be  a cutter,  therefore,  was  to  have  become  a man  of  re- 
spect,  position  and  power. 

It  had,  of  course,  not  always  boon  this  way.  The  clothing  Industry  In 
America  underwent  as  much  of  a revolution  In  manufacturing  as  did  all  other 
as  the  world  ticked  off  the  years  which  led  us  from  the  19th  Into  the 
20th  century.  At  first  all  clothing  wore  made  by  hand,  usually  by  Oorman 
Immigrant  tailors  and  this  skill  was  developed  Into  an  art' with  the  Invention 
of  the  sowing  machine  In  18116.  Women  played  the  main  role  In  this  Industry! 
they|^on  the  machines,  they  were  nlUble  with  their  fingers,  they  wore  used  to 
sewlng  at  home  hut  with  the  Inv^entlon  of  the  electric  cutting  knife  the  en- 
tire  Industry  was  revolutionized.  This  ,top  forward,  combined  with  the  arrlv 
al  in  Aoierlca  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  East  European  Immigrants  from 


1890  to  1910.  ckeated 

b>  management  to  the  fullest. A cutting!  knife  had  te  be  wielded  hjTj^a  man's 
strength,  the  surplus  of  men  made  labor  exceptionally  cheap,  *omen  were  sent 
home  to  do  "homework”  and  the  only  way  In  which  a family  could  earn  a living 
was  to  work  ondless  hours,  for  a pittance.  In  circumstances  j..l  n 

which  were  hardly  fit  for  a decent  human  being.  In  many  Instances,;»  such 
shop^  workers  had  to  bring  their  own  sewing  machines,  needles,  thread  and, 
adding  insult  to  Injury,  had  to  pay  for  the  electricity  they  used  In  earning 
their  keep.  It  was  a dreadful  situation  and  one  which  was  ripe  for  the  Union 
organizers.  As  one  observer  said,  "In  no  other  Industry  was  labor  treated  so 
barbarously  as  In  the  garment  trades,  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  c^^^ 

It  is,  then,  this  kind  of  a setting  that  David  Dubinsky 


as  a cutter,  as  an  Immigrant,  as  a socialist  and  as  a Jew.  He  was  no  novice 
to  harshlp  or  hard  work  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  lear^d  early  enough  of 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  decency  which  are  an  inherent  part  of  our  Jewlsl 
tradition.  Vhen  the  prephet  said,  "What  mean  ye  that  ye  crush  My  people  and 


ill 


grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  the  dust?״,  Dubinsky  felt  that  this  was  a per- 
sonal  admonition  and  one  which  could  not  go  unchallenged.  But,  needless  to  say 
the  union  organizers  found  resistance  at  every  txum  and  could  scarcely  make  any 
headway;  only  the  tragic  ׳]jangle  Fire  of  1911  caused  the  tide  to  turn  in  their 
favor.  The  reason  was  simple  as  it  was  horrendeoust  the  girls  in  the  loft 
where  the  fire  broke  out  could  not  escape  because  the  doors  had  been  locked  an 
sealed  to  keep  out  1«e  unkon  ״agitators 143 .״  girls  lost  their  lives  in  this 
fire  and  this  proved  to  be  the  turning  point.  Jews  were  not  only  deeply  affect 
ed  by  this  loss  of  their  young  people  but  since  the  garment  trade,  among  otheM 
was  almost  exclusively  Jewish,  it  was  obvious  that  Jews  should  take  the 

initiative  in  obtaining  better  working  conditions,  abolish  child  labor,  obtain 
decent  wages  gsnd  some  semblance  of  security  in  terms  of  their  Job  qualification 
It  was  this  fire  and  the  subsequent  union-management  negotiewations  which 
brought  Louis  Brandeis  to  national  attention;  again,  a Jew  helping  other  JewsI 
Dubinsky  ws»  cjj^ught  up  in  this  fervor  as  well,  he  did  much  for  his 
and  in  1932  became  president  of  the  second  largest  union  in  the  country:  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Worker’s  Union,  with  210,000  members•  In  the 
y0ars  to  follow,  Dubinsky  established  the  most  complete  welfare  program  of  any 
union,  took  advantage  of  collective  bargaining,  owned  health  centers  in  lead- 
ing  cities,  bought  850  acres  at  Union  House  in  the  Poconos,  established  many 
scholarships  for  his  youngsters -VJ  leading  xiniversities^ and  built  the  Hillman 
Housing  project  here  in  New  York  City.  As  a result,  in  this  one  union  there 
have  been  no  major  strikes  in  years  and  it  is  all  due  to  the  personal  power 
and  pervasive  luence  of  this  one  man:  David  Dubinsky. 

But,  one  might  well  ask,  a■  we  pursue  our  discussion  of  this  Spring  Lect- 
ure  Sermon  Series,  *^Dubinsky  really^a  20th  century  Jew  at  the  crossroads?, 
as  the  title  of  our  series  implies?  Why  did  we  not  •boose  such  men  as  Sidney 
Hillman,  also  a Jew;  or  perhaps  even  more  prominent,  such  a man  as  Samuel  ^omp 
ers  who  was  also  an  immigrant  Jew^and  who  came  to  America  at  least  a decade 
prior  to  Dubinsky* s arrival?  The  answer  is  one  of  personal  choice:  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Dubinsky  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  these  men  nil■  for  he  did  not 


.tand  still,  hs  continued  to  expand  constantly,  be  Involved  himself  kn  any  and 
all  causes  which  brought  better  conditions  not  only  to  his  own  Union  but  to 
all  the  people.  For  e)(an.ple,  It  was  he  who  helped  to  found  the  CIO,  It  was 
he  who  helped  to  found  the  *merlcan  1-abor  Party  and  It  was  he  who  helped  to 
fund  the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York  State,  which  1«  still  very  much  a power 
in  our  State's  politics  to  this  very  day.  Furthermore,  in  1947  he  helped  to 
found  the  Americans  for  Demo«f1atlc  Action  and,  therefore,  even  In  old  age. 
the  principles,  the  visions,  the  ideals  of  his  youth/  were  still  very  much  a 
part  of  his  emotional  and  psychological  makeup.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  is 
true,  that  “in  no  other  industry  have  the  workers  achieved  so  undisputed  a 
position  of  dominance". 

on.  can  say.  then,  perhaps  with  a touch  of  pride:  th-t  the  Union  movement 

ז־־  Yof  “י״:  “"ly ׳ י““  founded  by 

Jews  to  a large  extent  or,  at  least,  the  major  Unions  Ä Jewish  dominated, 
but  the  ideals  of  Judaism  in  terms  of  the  well-being  and  humanity/of  the 
worker.  SJ^very  much  present  and  realized  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Perhaps 


>|v«r 


this  is  the,  reason  why  Dubinsky  has  been  so  successful;  one  never  hears  of 
corru^pion  in  hi.  organization.  coAimnism  never  gained  a footing,  his  living 
standard  Ä not  investigated  by  t^Tax  authorities,  hi. 

tisfied  and  taken  care  of,,,  even  today,  wls.^  values  and  standards  h<c׳e/|־han6®l_ 

,,  , T from  the  days  of  1911  when  the  immigrant  boy  stepped  off  the 

beat  in  order  to  make  hi.  “fortune“.  never  did  make  his  fortune  in  -oneta 

ry  term,  but  he  earned  the  respect,  admiration  and  aff״־ti<>״  his  member- 
ship.-d  he  brought  them  out  of  darkness  into  th«|ltght  of  decent  living.  The 

poinl  is  -ad.  purposefully  for  «*י’״‘ ‘ י* ״ ״"י 

ef  his  people,  so  did  the  peoplsjfta^e  trust  and  confidence  1»  Dubinsky  . It 

is  quit,  a different  situation  today  a.  on.  looks  at  the  union  picfr״e  in  our 
country,  «;d  in  our  own  city  particularly.  The  revolting  spectacle  of  union 
lets  battling  among  each  other,  ef  their  inability  to  handle  their  jnon, 
their  willingness  to  promise  thing,  which  are  impossible  to  achieve^highllght 
the  reAatlve  dignity  in  strife  which  characterized  the  earlier  union  efforts. 


/ 


Ui1iuw^4u^jfltijyqu  /y  It  18  hardly  possible  to  Imagine 


would  create  the  type  of  Irresponsible  havo6  i^nd 


that  a Dublnsky 


despair  which  we  are  seeing  right  now  in  our  own  city,  with  the  Sanitation 
Men* 8 Union,  The  refuse  piles  up  indiscriminately  but  it  affects  mor^than 
any  other  area,  those  places  which  can  least  afford  rats,  dirt,  desease  and 
flfflth.  This  is  an  abdication  of  responsibility,  as  was  the  Teacher's  Strike 
of  last  September,  which  hardly  could  h^ve  occured  under  Dubinsky;  surely, 
they  too  wont  out  on  strike,  they  fought  for  what  they  felt  was  right,  but 
from  ones  study  of  the  roan  I can  not  help  but  conclude  that  he  would^^^^^^  ^ 
never  sacrificed  the  health  of  an  entire  city  for  the  sake  of  his  niatisiretl 

gains • 

David  Dhbinsky  remains  a 20th  century  Jew  at  the  crossroads  for  he  went 
beyond  himself  and  his  immediate  goals;  he  was  of  use  to  others,  h®  held  out 

— JUJ^ 

ti^o  hand  of  ■moilist’ty  and  decency  to  all  An  need,  he  madse^  the  ideals  of  Judaism 
come  alive  and  put  them  into  praotke.  While  we  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the 
principles  of  Unionism,  we  must  say  that  his  Mltzvoh  was  of  the  highest  order, 
Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  February  9,  1968, 


" A CERTAIN  RESTLESSNESS,  A QUESTIONING.■•  r,  ,y  , 

Z --/־ / -&־f 

Friends,  this  evening;  I would  like  to  refer  back  aeuis  ׳■irsnlLBi 

to  President  Johnson’s  State  of  the  Union  address,  in  Januairy.  This  is  not 
to  bo  construed  as  a political  evaluation  of  hig  theme;  nether  should  it  bo 
viewed  as  a minority  response•  I ara  here  AcdMalMt*  as  a Democrat  nor  as  a Repub— 
lican;  rather,  as  a rabbi,  a teacher,  whose  obligation  and  religious  responsi- 
bility  it  is  to  evaluate  and  assess  the  moral  giber  of  the  people  and  the  spi- 
ritual  values  which  abound.  It  is  within  this  framework  that  I would  like  to 
comment  on  his  words  for  we  find  in  them  a lack  of  sensitivity  and  perception 
which  go  far  beyond  the  ordinary  concerns  which  a normal  State/>f  the  Union 
address  might  bring  with  it.  Permit  me,  therefore,  for  greater  clarity,  to 
quote  the  pertinent  passage.  ”Now  let  me  speak  about  some  matters  here  at 
home.  Tonight  our  nation  is  accomplishing  more  for  its  people  than  has  ever 
been  accomplished  before.  Americans  are  prosperaus  as  men  have  never  been  in 
redorded  history.  Yet,  there  is  in  the  land  a certain  ■!nstlessness , a quest- 
ioning.”  Then,  after  the  reviewing  in  statistical  form  the  progress  over  the 
past  83  months,  the  President  ■MMctasctawPidPWhr  pi u R'l l J B ־"iii  u unur u t u f unn  "All 
about  them  most  American  families  can  see  evidence  of  growing  abundance!  ^igh- 
or  paychecks,  humming  factories,  new  cars  moving  down  nhw  highways;  more  and 
more  families  own  their  own  homes  «quiplaed  with  more  than  seventy  million 
television  sets;  and  a new  college  is  founded  every  week.  Today,  more  than 
a halC  of  the  high  school  graduates  go  on  to  college .. .Why , why,  then,  this 
restlessness?"  Mr.  Johnson,  in  all  fairness,  does  go  on  to  cite  other  issues 


■fWiqUtk  and , again. 


perfect  society  ■of  w 


vhioh  do  no^ 

he  is  specific:  "Much  remains  to  be  done:  the  rate  of  the  Jobless,  violence  in 
the  cities,  crime  in  the  streets,  the  problem  of  farm  workers,  home  construct- 
ion,  medical  and  hospital  costs,  the  rivers  and  air  being  polluted״  etc," 

¥e  have,  then,  superficially  speaking,  a very  neat  and  orderly  assessment  of 
the  picture  of  modem  American  society;  and,  one  can  sca:^cely  az^e  with  the 
facts  as  he  presented  them. 


The  statement  which  irritated  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I feel  duty  bound 
to  comment  upon  it  within  ■tliu  fiimBwuxli.  ef  our  being  hei-e — Hite  evening,  is  how 


li. 


^■YCTf  of  a different  mood  or  tenor  altogether»  ¥hat  I can  not  comprehend  is 
the  President’s  obvious  inability  to  understand  and  comprehend  the  nation's 
restlessness  and  questioning.  ״Why,  why,  then,״,  he  asks,  ״this  restlessness?" 
-^d,  while  I might  be  able  to  sympathize  with  his  problems  and  difficulties 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a man  in  his  position  should  ask  such  acquest- 

r 

ion,  especially  in  public.  /As  a matter  of  fact,  as  a supposedly  honest  man, 

I can  not  even  picture  him  asking  the  reason  for  this  restlessness  in  private^ 
After  all,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  and  wo  are  in  much  less  sensitive  places 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are  fully  aware  of  what  it  is 
is  causing  ״a  restlessness,  ״ questioning".  But,  more  than  that,  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  moat  important  point  of  all,  even  if  we  are  divided  as  far  as  the 
reasons  for  this  unrest  are  concerned,  all  thinking  individuals  with  any  degree 
of  maturity  must  surely  brBTJ  that  li^e  reasoning  of  the  **resident 


of  maturity  must  surely  ■■■■  that  reasoning  of  the  *'resident 

eV^*'^ ly■  a confusion  of  values. י a ^sntradiBtien  i־*»• 
Let  us  examine  this  proposition  somewhat  more  closely. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  country  has  been  on  an  ascending  spir^al 

of  affluence  for  more  than  83  months;  we  do  have  higher  paychecks,  humming  fac■ 

tories  and  new  cars  hurr^ring  down  new  hi^^ways  and  while  some  have  new  homes, 

the  70  million  tv  sets  are  not  to  be  denied.  *Hit,  J]^at  can  be  denied  is  the 

linking  of  these  physical,  material  gifts  of  our  expanding  eaenomy  wth  the 

--»1^ 

spirit  that  is  within  the  people  of  the  land.  The  point  i^  ^ here  the  er r^r 
of ^^M^^thoughts  become  glaring.  Just  because  a man  has  all  that  he 

does  not  mean  that  he  must,  of  necessity  and  by  definition,  be  con- 
tent  or  happy  I I have  never  believed  in  the  1w1e|feiwg  that  Just  because  the  mem 
ers  of  a society  can  boast  of  having  70  million  TV  sets,  that  they  should  be 
■atlsfled  with  their  lot.  Just  the  contrary,  these  very  s«ts  bring  the  havoc 
and  dia4iClusionment  of  our  country  into  our  homes  and  into  our  lives;  thus,  we 
are  appalled  by  the  lack  of  others,  by  the  hurt  which  they  endtire,  by  the  heart 
ache  which  is  a part  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens.  How  shallow  can  you 
get  to  believe  that  a new  car,  or  even  a new  highway,  brings  happiness  to  the 
spirit  of  the  individual?  What  values  do  you  espouse  when  you  tell  me  that  I 


ill 


should  be  satisfied  because  our  factories  are  humming:;  what  type  ef  a 
de  you  believe  me  to  be  when  you  equate  my  peace  of  mind  with  a higher  pay- 
check?  To  place  these  values  inte  the  context  just  described  appears  to  me 
te  be  as  insensitive  as  anything  pMcb■  I have  ever  heard;  it  shows  a lack  of 
feeling  and  appreciation  of  the  deeper  values  of  life. wt1±ctemB9r^  appalling  in 


any  individual.  How  much  the  more  so,  then,  from  the  lips  of  the  President! 

But  Mr,  Johnson  carries  this  lack  of  perception  one  step  further,  "e 

attempts  to  find  an  answer  fer  this  reitlessness,  this  questioning  among  t/^e 

people.  Again,  I wish  to  quote  him  precisely,  "Because^when  ^reat  ship  cuts 

through  the  se«^  the  waters  are  always  stirred  and  troubled.  And  our  sttip  is 

moving,  moving  through  new  waters,  toward  now  shores".  Somehow,  I find  this 

answer  to  be  most  unsatisf^tory , In  the  first  place,  although  bis  answer  is 

a metaphor  and  ttibefore  not  strictly  valid,  let  us  take  it  on  its  face  value. 

We  maty  be  moving  through  new  waters"  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  waters 

are  at  all  to  our  liking,  of  meaning  or  of  consequence  in  terms  of  the  ideals 

which  we  as  individuals  espouse.  After  all,  does  he  mean  by  "new  waters"  the 

war  in  Asia? ־* ־f  so,  these  waters  are  in  a state  of  turmoil  for  this  country 

is  divided,  the  youth  is  upset,  the  politicians  are  aghast,  the  finances  are 

near  a state[3f  ruii:^  and  the  future  holds  out  even  less  promise  tJM  the  golden^ 

although  slightly  tarnished, pastT/Rrhen,  we  are  told  that  we  are  moving  toward 

"new  shores",  !׳very  amateur  sailor  knows  that  the  shoreline  of  any  area  is 

^ vsA.eu 

strewn  with  dangerous  rocks  and  sbals  and  that  it  is  i III  I IB■!»  1 to  be  ship- 
wrecked  than  to  bring  the  bo  eefety  into  a sheltered  harbor,  Mr,  Johnson  in 
using  this  metaphor  t ai6ss־^emply elyi■  ini  faith,  but  fbaMss.  in  terror,  *JaeeMMr 


faith,  but 


that  where  we  are  moving  is  good,  and  wholesome.  We  are  not  at  all  convinced 
of  this.  Who  wants  to  be  washed  up  on  som^ocky  shore,  being  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  raicor  sharp  coral  reffs  which  are  all  around  us  in  abti&ance?  And,  lastly, 
while  a great  ship  as  it  cute  through  the  teak  8ea  does  ^tir  up  and  trouble  the 
water,  it  must  be  bom  in  mind  that  the  wake  of  a ship,  to  4 ch  the  Presibnt 
is  presumably  referring,  is  toward  the  rear  of  the  boatj  and  nnt  in  frnnt  uf' 

UwJL 

f that  is  the  case,  the  turmoil  should  be  bekaxa  us  ad  our  k1^0^>Bles^past 


Iv 


axid  not  in  front  of  us  so  that  we  quaJce  with  fear  not  knowing;  what  the  dark» 
ened  future  might  bring  to  our  doorstep•  In  every  way,  therefore,  the  voice 
and  the  words  of  the  President  left  a great  deal  to  be  desired;  they  served 
only  to  aggravate  the  situation  rather^  than  offering  us  some  measure  of  con- 
tentment  and  peace. 

The  trouble  is  that  Just  as  the  ?r.  sldent  falsely  equates  our  peace  of 

mind  with  humming  factories,  new  cars  mnd  highways,  or  even  higher  paychecks 

ItJ»״  I 

and  70  million  TV  sets,  he  is  not  leader  n י n־ ־ 1 ר TtriTt  we  nedd  today• 

He  is  not  only  guiding  our  ship  in  the  wrong  direction,  perhaps  toward  rocky 

and  dangerous  shores,  but  he  has  con^sed  finances  with  morality,  progress  with 

purpose  and  self  seeking  satisfaction  with  priorities•  Ve  ae«  not  *־tyrl  rnn 

filling^ur  pockets  ee«1Alwit1  we  !■ilQli»  MidMe  I ■~  ( lis  I -fas t with  a r^• — 

sounding  cheer  for  our  cnHתt14יd■P?we4dיייi^#w  ;^Icies;  rather,  we  want  leader- 


ship, guidance  and  concern  in  terms  of  the  moral  principles  involved  in  this 
world  of  which  we  are  so  intrinsic  a part•  We  want  to  know  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  we  want  to  know  where  we  stand,  we  want  to  be  assured  of  peace  in  our 
time,  we  want  to  know  the  truth  about  Viet  Nam,  we  want  our  young  people  to  go 
back  to  their  studies  and  we  want  to  feel  that  this  is  not,  after  all,  a mo- 
rally  bankrupt  country!  Aside  from  the  fact  that  even  our  pr^erity  has 
shadows  of  confusion  and  corruption,  we  want  our  elected  leaders  to  know  that, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  prosperity  ,^e^ not  to  be  equated  with 


happiness,  either  now  or  ever!  We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  abund- 
ance  of  which  he  speaks  but,  rather,  where  will  this  abundance  lead  us^how 
will  it  affect  our  fellow  man  and  to  what  dxtent  shall  it  ennoble  us  as  Indi- 
vlduals?  Just  became  we  may  be  fovinding  a new  college  every  week  does  that 
mean  that  the  Quality  of  education  in  America  is  improving?  It  18  of  thAse 


matters  which  the  President  said  little  or  nothing  but  it  is  pricisely  e-f  thes 
that  our  restlesslness , our  questioning  arises.  When  you  see  the 
graft  in  government,  the^reachery  of  union-management  relationships,  the 
youngsters  on  drugs  or  escaping  their  patriotic  obligations  in  Canada  or  "exi- 

t 

ce^  and  find  the  country  divided  over  the  Asian  conflict  to  an  extent  which  has 


OAA^ 


not  boon  oquallod  sinoo  tho  Civil  »or,  of  whot  uso,  thon,  Xt  tho  now  car,  tbo 
TV  ooto,  tho  footorioo  and  tho  ndw  hfcghw.yo?  ifrolovant  and  irro 

aponoiblo  aopocto  of  our  gfo-th  If  wo  can-t  hoiS^tl^  faith  and  futuro  of  our 
land.  ״f  What  uoo  aro  thoy,  in  tho  final  analy.io,  if  tho  Pro.ldont  who  holds 
״,.'^i^Vrl  - a.  hlo  groato.t  achlovomont^  can't  oven  oonao  a reason,  or  lo 


troubled  by  hi.  Inability  to  undor.tand,  -that  there  1.  in  tho  land  a certain 

..  4*.״.  It  T 4,1-4— —*.*—111■  I II»  !■nn'i■«■  n ■I  »■יו  III  imrtn׳? 

restlessness»  a questionings 

This  1.  not  to  bo  construed  a.  an  issue  whn/1  hao^feli^aid}  Jewish  or  other 
wise,  (^rtonosT^^ithI^77t  is  based  on  tho  assumption,  a^J«mos  Heston  has 
already  pointed  out,  that  the  President  should  be  the  custodian  of  our  ideals, 
as  well  as  of  our  gross  national  !»duct.  The  tragedy  is  that  ho  is  not  the 
custodian  of  our  ideHs.  does  not  give  us  g*ldance  in  terms  of  morals  and  prio• 
rities^  and  leaves  a great  deal  to  be  dtslred  in  terms  of  purposes  or  goals  a. 
far  as"  our  nation  is  concerned.  The  reasons  for  our  restlessness,  our  question 
ing  are  all  too  obvious!  thoy  lie  in  the  porsnlge  of  the  leader  and  in  tho 
fb  chaos  to  be  found  among  the  citizens  of  this  once  great  land.  Hans  tfJtB 
once  characterized  us  in'V  title  of  ־ book  as  ״The  Wounded  ^and״  and  others 
have  called  it  aVvided  land״.  May  the  day  soon  some  when  the  wounds  shall 
no  longer  fester  but  be  healed  and  when  that  which  is  divided  be  made  whole^ 

and  of  consequenooy  once  ^^gain• 

Amen# 


Friday  evening,  February  16,  1968• 


Heb . Tab . , 


"EVERYTHING  BUT  MONEY"  by  S«■  Levenso».  ^ ^ ן(^ ^ ^ 

^ Friends,  years  a^o  whe11'i«aflBB  a youngster  im  reoelv^  a  ג ץenny  as  a reward 

for  good  conduct  or  as  a gesture  of  love  kxk  represented  the  ultimate  iny^happi- 
ness«aiid  Although,  as  an  immigrant  group,  we  had  very  little  of  material  goods 


family  unity  we  found  strength  and  security. 


we  did  have  each  other; 


Our  parents  worked  very  hard  but  there  was  always  tine  for  the  child;  we  too, 
as  the  others,  played  is  the  steets,  went  to  the  movie^  and  made  too  much  noise 
for  the  neighbors  but  we  always  knew  that  one  of  our  parents  at  the  least  was 
there  for  us,  at  home ! Today,  our  youngsters  can  not  appreciate  anymore  how 
we  could  have  stood  before  a candy  store  window  for  an  hour  selecting  the  prize 
which  our  one  penny  would  buy;  today,  the  child  of  1968  can  hardly  find  a ma- 
chine  left  which  will  give  him  something  for  a penny /and -we ו1ו1וי«>^*י>^ו0 ו si  1 nuly 

• Today  with  more  leisum  time  than  everj<  Ae- 
fere,  mothers  and  fathers  are  busy  with  causes,  with  card  and  golf  games,  with 


the  parent  who  is  home  for  his  youngster  is  told  by  the  pseudo- 


socializing^• 


psychologiists  that  he  is  spoiling  the  child's  chance  for  self-sufficiency.  On- 
ly  a few  years  have  passed  since  those  "old  days",  those  golden  years  of  ones 
childhood  but  it  appears  as  if  the  distance  in  time  and  might  well  re- 


present  a century  of  differences.  Our  two  worlds  are  no  longer  the  same,  not 


presen 

the  adult  and  certainly  not  f||^rom  the  child's  point  of  vidw. 

And  it  is  of  this  (ffifference  that  Sam  Levensjifon  writes  in  « type  of  auto- 
biography,  entitled  "Everything  Bu^  Money" , It  is  a fine  little  book;  not  very 
deep,  not  too  well  written  and  too  much  of  its  space  taken  up  by  moralizing  but 
nevertheless,  it  is  a type  of  book  which  X would  recoimend  to  al^  of  you  without 
a moment's  hes|[lt atlon.  For  you  see,  with  all  of  its  faults,  this  little  va- 
lume  tells  of  a time  which  used  to  be,  of  a family  which  also  was  poor  but  had 
each  other,  of  a group  of  human  beings  who  lived  according  to  certain  ideals 
and  principles  which  were  of  value  then  and  arebf  value  still,  except  that  this 
worth  is  hamdly  jeoeiiptBe by  the  modern  child  or  the  modem  parent,  Sam  Le- 
venson  was  one  of  seven  brothers  and  one  sister  who,  together  with  their  pa- 


rents^ fought  for  t-jsmäor  survival  as  did  80  many  of  us  who  made^he  journey  across 
the  ocean  either  at  the  tvorn  of  the  century  or  somewhat  later.  The  Levensons 


11 


came  here  somewhat  earlier  and  the  children  grew  up  In  that  melting  pot  which  we 
as  the  Lowev  ^ast  Side.  /^They  were  desperately  poor;  the  father  work- 
ed  In  a sweatshop  for  long  hours  and  did  not  have  toojnuch  time  to  spend  with  the 
children  while  the  mother  took  care  of  her  brood  from  momlpg  to  night.  And  yet, 
how  times  have  changed.  In  1968  we  have  our  poor  as  well;  as  a matter 
we  have  been  educated  to  become  aware  otf  an  entire  culture  of  the  poor  and  we 


knew  that  these  people  are  In  terrible  distress.  Yet,  poor  la  one  thing׳־a*w*־T* 

^ther t and  even  to  the  young  Levensj(on^  the  difference  was  ob- 
vlous,  "I  shall  never  forget  the  faces  In  those  windows.  They  disturbed  me  even 
as  a child,  Ve  were  poor,  too,  but  these  were  the  passive  poor,  the  vanquished, 
thejdefeated,  the  resigned  to  f>overty.  For  them  tomorrow  would  be  nS  poor  as  to- 
day.  In  ray  home  however,  toramorrow  was  going  to  be  better.  We  were  sold  on  the 
Idea  that  we  could  somehow  erase  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  scribble  a few 
thoughts  of  our  own  on  the  subjecit  of  our  destlrny,"  And  that's  the  way  it  was, 
not  only  with  this  one  family  but  with  most  of  who  found  themselves  in  the 

abject  poverty  of  those  years.  There  was  always  tomorrow  and  they  knew,  they 
worked  for  the  belief,  that  tomorrow  would  be  better. 

Of  the  poor  we  know  today,  how  many  can  act  like  the  Levensjjfons  did  In  yest 
er 

splcuously  "for  the  poor".  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  hungry.,^pflapm  youngst- 
ers  of  the  family.  Furthermore,  while  they  lived  In  cold  water  flats,  what  we 

roaches  and  other  animals  of  tj^s  type,  the 


year?  As  poor  as  they  were,  there  was  always  a box  for  chatty,  marked  con- 


וי 

would  call  slums  today,  with 


battle  was  constantly  fought  by  the  mother  that  not  only  would  her  fiamlly  survlv 
iOi»Mi^lfu-4U^0Rlp%4r)but , at  the  same  time  and  Just  as  vital, /(It  would  sur- 
Vive  in  an  aura  of  cleanliness.  "Dirty  beds  could  breed  dirty  thoughts  which  u 
could  breed  dirty  deeds ." "Sloppy  dress  encourages  sloppy  behavior";  or,  as  the 
mother  told  her  b^od  more  than  oncd,  "You  are  not  on  the  strdet;  you  are  in  our 
boms.  This  is  not  a cellar  nor  a poolroom.  ^^ere|tre  act  like  hiunan  beings,  not 
like  animals".  But  that  waa^nly  the  beginning  of  an  upbringing  which  might  seem 
old-fashioned  to  some  of  our  own  youth  but,  it  would  seem  to  me,  has  a great  deal 
to  recotamend  it  still.  There  were  two  areas  of  life  which  were  never  compromise 
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and  these  represented,  first,  the  family,  and  secondly,  a priority  of  values. 
Parents  were  to  be  respected  and  ״there  was  hardly  an  area  of  our  daily  lives 
in  which  we  did  not  feel  the  presence  of  our  parents״•  ^he  eight  children  were 
always  outnumbered,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  depth,  by  t»  tj^  adults;  ״family 
life  in  my  parent's  home  seemed  to  us  te  be  based  on  a cosmic  order»  i״apa  was 
the  sun.  Mama  the  moon,  and  we  kids  the  satellites•  A child  could  not  be  a 
major  planet;  a father  naturally  was•  W«  each  gave  or  received  light,  warmth 
and  direction  according  to  our  relationship  to  each  other•  «individually  we 
understood  our  place,  our  space,  our  proper  distance,  and  it  all  seemed  to 
make  sense״•  And  these  were  parents  who,  with  all  their  love,  did  not  hesi- 
täte  to  give  a clout  to  this  wrongdoer  or  that  reVelli®us  soul  and  the  entire 
attitude  of  parent  to  child  was  summed  up  in  the  simple,  yet  high)(ly  percept- 
ive  words  of  the  father:“!  don't  care  what  you  think  of  me  now;  1 care  what 

you  will  thjnk  of  me  ten  years  from  now”^^l 

These  were  not  very  sophist icated  people;  they  were  sfcple  and  direct  but 
they  knew  what  was  right  and  proper  and  they  cou^  easily  distinguish  between 
what  was  important  and  what  was  superfluous•  Once  when  flowers  were  sent  by 
someone  to  the  home,  the  entire  family  had  to  stop  each  day  to  smell  the  gift 
for  in  tenements  then  as  today,  the  smell  of  flowers  mas  all  too  rate  a gift, 
"Jndeedi^/vTblessing  of  God•  "ut,  then,  this  was  their  sense  of  priorities  and 
all  the  family  shared  and  came  to  know  these  levels  of  importance•  After  sur 


vival  lilili  and  the  unity  of  the  family  came  the  next  level»  not  raa- 

terial  goods  nr  or  even  food  but  education•  Bool^׳,  in  the  Levenson  house 

hold,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  respect-aÄ  one  did  today  without  so  that 
tomorrow  you  could  do  ״with ״ !״Books  flourished  in  our  flat•  They  grew  and 
multiplied  in  the  dark•  They  were  displayed,  dusted,  protedted,  and  referred 
to  with  reverence•  I respected  them  long  before  I coul^^ead  them•  In  this 
sense  I warn  a privileged  child•  I was  heir  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  love 
of  learning•  Our  household  heroes  were  almost  exclusively  men  of  learning, 
spiritual  leaders,  poets,  musicians,  philosophers•  We  hung  their  pictures  on 
our  walls,  along  with  our  diplomas•״  The  moetkreasured  object  aO*/  posse ssi-eH 


was  not  a new  toy,  a p״ir  of  skate•,  or  a football  but  a well  used,  dog-eared 
and  fully  ssiudged^up  Library  card;  the  moot  respected  individual  outside  ones 
household  was  not  the  local  gang  leader  or  the  block  bully  but  the  ^“cher 
who,  when  he  walked  down  the  »treet,  was  greeted  with  respect  and  admiration 
by  one  and  all,  from  thild  to  oldest  adult.  And  that  was  the  posture,  both 
publicly  and  in  private,  not  only  of  the  Levenson  family  but  of  untold  and  un 
countable  others  who  made  the  journey  from  the  depths  of  poverty  to  a higher 
level  of  \\\\\  III  (111  insiiii  tlm^  hnrs  |1nBBtrl־r  Tt  might  be  udddd,  that 


the  journey  from  one  level  to  another  was  merely  a superficial  step;»*  they 
already  on  so  high  a iVel  of  learning,  knowledge  and  religous  piety 
that  only  their  God  given  potential  allowed  them  to  reach  higher,  if  «*«■H  wai 

- y I 


eHe~ea1i/j  a»« 

But  of  course,  as  wltj^  all  good  things,  it  began  to  change  with  the 
of  time,  as  we  noted  earlier  already.  The  world  of  that  day  is  no 
longer  with  us;  our  youngsters  are  different  from  those  of  yesteryear.  We 
can  not  sit  here  and  mourn  the  passing  of  an  era  but  we  can,  and  do,  say:  it 
was  then  a better  time  for,  if  nothing  else,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  human 
being  •i^  on  his  achievements  and  capabilities  while  in  our  day  the  emphasis 
is  on  a techjl^nical  competence  which  takes  all  the  joy  of  txanmn  individuality 
out  of  the/!jMy::r  ״Look  -t ־. ״,  Ma.  I-m  Middl« 

ClassW  is  one  of  the  chapter  headings  of  Levenson* s book  and  that  cry  tells 
the  whole  story.  With  Middle  Class  va^es  comes  a difference  in  approach  and 
we  can  ne^re^eturn  to  the  old  ways  again,  but  we  are  left  with  another  idea 
which  can  be  used  by  us  if  only  as  a basis  for  comparison*  look  at  the  poor 
of  our  time  and  ask  them  to  what  extent  they  are  seeking  to  help  themseln4^. 
Ask  them  whether  they  have  a marked  "for  the  poor"  in  their  home,  ask 
them  f'  j "  ־ * י י  WdÜ  seftw.  wux'k  lliau  to  be  on-roHrvf 


finally,  ask  them  whether  for  allfcheir  deprivation  and  depression  which 

we  acknowledge  in  all  honesty,  humility  and  horror,  it  is  that  dA^fiot 

renCb  upward  .tewai■«!  • wny  •f  lAf■•  as  was  thecÄee  with 

#ho8e  who  preceded  them  in  the  ve1*y  same  tenement  f^ts  in  which  they  live 

r 


today.  Of  course,  times  are  dlfferent,a«sl  pdrhaps  oven  harde1y|but  does  that 
mean  that  one  must  surrender  to  despair?  I know  all  about  the  povolfr  culture ! 

we  too  were.^;:?^0?>•*•  « *־" " '״ ״ °״ " ״׳ י ’*־*״י” ‘ ״״ 
skilled  in  At^rioa  and  we  too  were  without  jobs/lin  a strjso  land.  But  we  W 

^ ery  of  the  LovonsJ(ons,  and  those  like  therai  "Our  home  was 


a battleground  in  the  relentless  struggle  not  only  for  survival  (which  even 
beasts  can  manage)  but  for  survival  with  dignity.  This  was  the  American  Revo- 
lution,  fourth  floor  back."  ״M,ma  and  P,pa  were  the  loaders  of  this  band  of 
freedom  fighters .. .whose  homemade  weapons  *ere  hard  work,  faiäy  pride  and,  abov 
all,  faith  in  education  as  the  major  י^»”  of^r  liberation  movement." 

In  short,  my  friends,  this  is  book;  it  isjalso  a ot 

historical  volume  bridging  the  gap  between  that  geSfration  and  thts.  It  is  son- 
tlmental,  funny,  sometimes  trite  but  always  true י* ״  “ 


comprehends  ^ut,  at 


left 


iUtL 


world  we  no  longer  know  and  our  children  can 
the  same  time,  it  is  sMM  good  to  know  thajr 


ime  time,  it  is  sM-k«  good  to  know  thajr  there  are^some  people  nXi 

who  appreciate  the  past  and  all  it  represo-nted. stood  for 

^ — 


human  beings s They  had 


struggles  and  because  we  persevered  we  are 


"Everything  But  Money"  1»«  money  they  did  not  need  ,Ja«««  for  they  had  f-Atb-i«• 
each  other;  how  many  of  us  can  say  the  same?  In  the  final  analysis , ^ think 
that  all  of  us  are  in  need  of  reading  this  book  by־  Sam  *-avenson  for  ^ so  doing 
we  will  bo  enriched,  wo  will  bo  choored  but,  more  than  those,  we  will  be  grant 
once  again  ^ sense  of  nobility  and  purpose. 

Amen* 


Friday  evening,  Feb«  23,  1968, 


Heb . Tab . , 


I 


ON  THE  ALTAR, 


Frlenda,  when  we  read  of  the  ancient  history  of  our  pe^le  In  the  Torah 

at  this  season  of  the  yeai^e  are  struck  by  the  offen  erabarraslng  but  always 

. - ^ ....  


qiilte  different 


those  early  years 


we  today  characterize  as  ”the  faith  of  our  fathers”• 


undeniable,  fact  that 


from  the 


TfSmyy  our  time»  Judaism  has  taken  on  more  and  more  the  mantle  of  an  ethic- 
al  committment  and  if  we  are  really  honest  about  our  present  religion  we  can 
not  help  but  admit  that  ours  has  largely  become  a humanistic  faith.  Of  course» 
we  still  follow  some  of  the  ritual^ and  custony  which  ha||^  been  part  of  our  tra- 
dltlon  oiKer  the  centuries  but  the  purpose^f  ij|e8e  specifically  re]/^  ous 
has  largely  been  lost  to  us.  It  was»  naturally»  quite  different  In  days  gone 


by»  especially  in  that  era  of  which  we/^read  in  the  Torah, at -t-hie  enasuit  ef! 

Then  our  faith  was  methlng  /but  ritual  and  Its  purpose  wasobvloust 
■ז  II I giiilsilr  II  serve  as  all  link»  a bridge»  between  man  and  his  God,  RAtual  had 


the  purpose»  and  did  serve»  as  the  means  of  communion  between  one  and  the  othe 
Furthermore»  while  some  of  the  symbols  vital  to  this  communion  are  still  with 
us  again»  their  purpose  and  reason  has  been  lost  ozjneglftoti^d.  Take  t^e  two 
most  obvious  examples:־  the  Tabernacle»  the  House  of  God  or»  as  It  was  then 
designated.«^  the  ”Tent  of  Meeting”  ^18  today  the  Synagogue  but  its  original  pur- 
pose  has  been  quite  distorted.  Then  it  semred  the  purpose  of  housing  the  two 
tablets  of  stone  on  which  were  en^raged  the  Ten  Comroandraents { today»  it  serve^ 
the  purpose  of  housing  pe0T>le1  The  tablets  have  been  tram formed  into  an  ar- 
tlstic  device  while  the  Ark  containing  the  scroll  of  the  Law  has  assumed  major 
proportions  of  dignity  and  rever<jftee•  The  second  most  obvious  example  18 


altar.  In  our  time,  this  has  ben  trans- 

(ft  *יי4'״י^ 

pgS  lilt  8<י  Tי^«♦:^T^g  pirn,  0111■»- 

mid  beoauce  of  their  weii.btH  In  ancient 


into  the  pulpit  which  serves  no 


days»  however»  the  nltar  was  central;  on  it  you  sacrificed  the  multitude  of 

l/f■  fxA״ 

gifts  which  God  required  and  the  only  one^  who  could  come  close  to  it  wafta  the 
priest  and  bis  servants.  Thus»  we  see  that  In  terms  of  bese  two  examples  aיon 


over  the  centuries. 


the  points  of  emphasis  of  Judaism  have  radically 


But»  of  course»  we  are  not  the  first  and  will  not  be  the  last,  to  remark 


« 


ii. 


on  this  matter.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
70  of  the  Common  ^rm.  the  rabbis  were  faced  by  a similar  need  to  explain  the 
radical  difference  in  interpretation  and  emphasis  now, current  in  Judaism,  It 
was  in  this  context  that  they  took  the  central  portion  of  the  Msmwe  of  Meeting 
the  Altar,  and  placed  upon  At  a diffei^ent  emphasis  altogether;  from  the  vantage 
point  of  it  being  a place  for  animal  sacrifice  the^made  it  Into  an  ^thical 
symbol,  y^ovind  , as  in  former  times,  the  entire  philosophy  and  worthiness 

y^rrüJÜl  ״ 

of  Judaismy^revolve^J(,  Look  here,  they  said,  the  Hebrew  word  fbr  Altar  is 
It  is  a word  composetrof  four  consonants  and  each  one,  as  you  maalyze  the  wor^ 


not  ülost 


has  a certain  meaning  and  oignif ir anf>e■«;  therefore 


either  to  us  or  to  succeeding  generatiojis  of  Jews,  Exactly  what  <Ud  they  have 

JjO 

in  mind;  what  is  the  mdaning  of  these  wp«»el-e■;  how  ■iP■■  *dd  to  our  f>precia- 
tion  of  our  faith  for  us  in  our  time?  p 


The  first  letter  ״M”  denotes  the  Hebrew  word  "M’chiloh”  whch  means  for- 
giveness.  This  is,  of  course,  the  original  purpose  of  the  alter  pQm״״sm ; it 

vW  (P 

was  the  avenue  of  communion  between  GrSd  and  man  where  we  asked  via  the  sac- 
rifice  that  ^od  should  forgive  us  for  our  sins  and  transgressions.  This  ele- 
ment  is  still  very  much  with  us,  needless  to  say;  it  repi^ents  more  than  any- 
thing  else  a channel  of  reconciliation  so  that  man  and  God  may  dwell  tfjether 
in  peace  and  harmony,  that  man* s mind  and  heart  may  be  at  ease, and  God's  anger 
be  assuaged.  Therefore,  evenjLith  a change  of  emphasis  and  a revision  of  the 
essentials  of  Judaism ps  we  used  to  know  it  and  as  it  is  practiced  toda^  the 
basis  of  faith,  the  reconciliation  bwtween  man  and  God  is  not  lost  to  us.aMi 

. . , . ^ ^ j 


take  a lesser  or  secondary  position  in  our  relati 


he  Hebrew  word 


ship  to  the  Almighty. 

I‘he  second  letter  of  Misbei-ach  is  a ”S”  and 


I ->  b for  "merit".  This  word  has  great  meaning  in  our  tradition  for  it  links 

I •1^,. 


*.t  pm. 


in  former  years  and  what  cm.  vital  in  our 


us  to  what  was  part  of  our 


own  time.  We,  in  other  words,  earn  merit  by  our  actions  and  committment  to 
the  faith  of  Judaism  and  because  of  our  •aaAdbtfsm,  beliefs  and  sense  of  falues 
those  who  come  after  us  v^ll  be  enriched  and  ennobled  because  of  .:1 11  iTsiismit  lyi 


ill 


we  have  sustained  andj[kept  alive•  There  is!  then,  an  element  of*  worthi— 


it  is  central  to  our 


ness  and  felevance  which  can  never  be  denied, M 


and  f'orms  the  core  of  our  existence 


as  Jews 


lives 


as  human  beings  on  this  earth.  It  depicts  a chain  of  tradition  which  is  as 
vital  now  as  was  the  Tent  of  Meeting  of  centiries  ago;  we  are  ׳yaT.I י ־^  the  pro- 
cess  of  keeping  alive,  was  given  to  us  by  those  who  proceed 

us  and  it  is  our  task  to  pass  it  on^those  who  will  follow  in  our  foot stepsiSS 
although  the  point  of  emphasis  may  have  been  ali^nged  or  altered,  the  essential 
merit  or  worthiness,  the»^/ O iiJcan  not  be  denied. 

The  third  letter  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  Altar  is,  however,  just  as  vital; 
it  is  the  "B"  and  denotes  ^ ^”blessing”, וד״ ךis  word,  however,  whether  in 

English  or  in  Hebrew  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  intangible,  theoretical 
N״״«  Hilt  as  a realistic  verb:  weiugO^-de  4 we  WUiil  a1  i.,  we  must  include  ourselv 


Noun  but  as  a realistic  verb:  !1^■  1111rt1*-dei  we  WUiil  a1  i■•  we  must  include  ourselv 

es  in  the  process  of  ^xistence,|not ^removed  a«*־  lookim^  on  from  some  Olympian 

height  but  within  the  context  of  our  concerns^  as  t hese.  af fedt  us  and  every 

•־י*־  WjKi-  : 

other  human  being  in  the  process  of  daily  life^  I his  is  the  core  of  the  prin— 
^iple  we  have  come  to  know  as  "Mitzvoh״,  the  act  of  doing  as  contained  in  the 
traditional  phrase : I U <0  ^ י C/t.  Thus,  we  see  from  these  words  that 

we  are  not  only  to  do  but  that  the  act  of  doing  will  ganctify  us; artT  that  is 


that  is 


on  our 


from  this 


the  entire  lesson  which  we  can  derive 


pj^rt  ii^r  ^^iunjf  the  religion  to  which  we  cling.  We  ar<-  not  merely  "to  be"; 
we  are  to  do,  to  act,  to  help  do  that  because/of  us  others  will  derive  benefit 
and  because  of  our  action#  we  shall  involve  ourselves  for  good  and  meaning  in 
the  process  of  life.  It  is  this  one  concept,  the  Mit^voh,  which  has  changed 
the  outlook  or  orientation  of  modem  Judaism  perhaps  more  than  any  other;  here 
we  find  the  change  from  the  mere  act  of  ritual,  on  a «eperate  and  isolated 

bails,  to  our  involvement  with  tho8e/(cau8es  which  cry  out  fur  hs*;j(i■  mil  !גיזר  . 

\ — 

\ye  can  and  must  bd  a blessing  fit  we  extend  the  hand  of  love  and  friendship,  if 
we  do  that  which  is  right  and  proper,  if  we  share  the  joys  as  well  as  the  tria 
of  others  and  with  them,  in  the  sight  of  God,  help  to  make  this  a more 


our  chill 


liia 

•ד 


valid  aciety 


iv 


Mernly  t•  sit  apart  and  watcb  the  world  go  by־  is  not  to  be  Jewish;  to  be  a bles 

I n ^  7^ י  • 

ing  in  the  sense  described  is  to  inviude  oneself*  in  the  ^1ו4ו1^ךי full  u'^’Isi'af !י« 

We  come  then  to  the  last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  Altar;  "CH"  for 
yQ״/) " life**  • And  who  is  there  among  us  who  can  not  assess  the  dep^  of  this  one 
wordy  which  is  a concept  all  by  itself?  ”Life”  refers  not  only  to  our  state  of 
ei^stence  right  here  and  now  but  to* life  in  the  eternal  sense,  there  and  Wyond 
this  day  and  age.  There  are,  in  other  words,  eternal  and  timeless  values  to 
be  found  in  Judaism without  them  we  are  as  earthbound  as  any  man  who 

is  uninspired  and  without  idealism.  ^t,  as  Jews,  following  in  tie  footsteps 
of  our  tradition,  w©  have  values ^s«M4»aOT  truth,  righteousness,  honor, 

׳ , מ ל־^״נ״׳י יL 

mercy^and  love  which  are  not  merely  words  but  realities conduct. by  laeane  ef 
‘^*^^Cfc^PbT'we  leave  our  mark  on  this  earth  and  earn  our  share  in  the  world 


to  come,  no  matter  how  we  raig^it  Interpret  this  concept.  ^here  is  also  an  ele- 
ment  of  holiness^  involved;  life  is  the  one  great  gift  of  God  without  which  we 


net  ^ be,  without  which  we  could  not  exis^  without  which  v©  would  be  clay 
as  was  ^ the  human  form  of  Adam  before  God  breathe!{  into  him  His  spirit. 

ThflBse,  then,  are  the  interpret atioitt  of  the  rabbb  to  explain  and  to  cAm- 
prehend  the  shift  in  emphasis  which  had  occured  oaßm^^tn  their  t ime.  as— fa■»  ■me  ׳ 


Itri  iirs  nf  ^he  ritual  of  sacrifice  on  tjnp  altar  in  the 

Te||t  of  Meetii^  was  no  longer  valid;  but  out  of  the  altar  itself  they  derived 

a new  emphasis  b^X  which  all  future  generations  of  Jewry  could  live,  a 11ö״־B־< luwh 

theiuse-lvss  to  the  faith  of  Isgasjr.  We  were  to  retain  theCmncept  of  forglvenes( 

we  had  to  continue  to  earn  merit,  ve  had  to  be  a source  of  Hessing  to  others. 

were  to  deal  in  ter^  of  life  and  those  timeless  values  and  ideals  whici 

could  and  would  raise  each  generation  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  ״nd  lift 

us  all  to  heights  of  sacred  achievement  and  noble  purpose.  The  Altar  is  no 

longer  with  us  except  in  the  ad>stltute  form  of  our  pulpit  but  Its  essential 
A •J  . 

nature  •auoaaoiiBOiO-^v^fceBripoAk  Its  lesson  lives  with  us;  Indeed,  in  us  nd  as 
long  as  there  are  Jews  the  four  fold  meaning  of  /)  p shall  never  d sp 
■etrr^eort».  Times  change;  modes  of  worship  change  but  the  relevance  of  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  will  be  at  the  heart  of  our  lives  forever^ 


Jj^n  20th  CENTURY  JEVS  AT  CROSSROADg;  F.  ROSENZWEIG. 

^ Friends,  In  our  continuing  dl8cu381<un  i this  year’s  Spring  Lecture 

Seraon  series  on’‘20th  century  Jews  at  the  crossroads,  we  have  already  dealt 
with  Heral  and  Dubln8k|Jy;  1Ä  during  April  and  May^wlll  analyze  the  activities 
and  worth  of  Ben  Yehuda  and  Leo  Baeck.  But  It  Äld  be  Impossible,  If  not  In- 
excusable,  to  speak  of  20th  Century  Jews  at  the  Crossroads  were  one  not  to 


pay  humble  and  meaningful  tribute  to  two  of  tho  great«st|yji  nk*rs  of  this 


Martin  BulV^er  and  Franz  Rosenawelg.  The  choice  for  emphasis  was  mlne^ 
although  the  worth  of  one  Is  equal  to  the  worth  of  the  other#  Both  were, for 
a while,  contemporaries;  Indeed,  bother  se^^al  year^^rk^df  on  one  of  the 


major  translations  of  the  "Ible^  asid  both  were  deeply  committed  to  Judaism, 
and  both  not  only  lived  but  flourished  In  the  Intelledtual  climate  of  Frank- 
furt,  on  the  river  Main,  In  Germany.  I chose  Rosenzwelg  rather  than  ^uber 
for  this  sermon -series  for  entirely  negative  reasons:  Rosenzwelg  Is  not  as 
well  known,  his  work  18  not  read^anyraore  Lii.  irn Iiiiit«,  he  died  at  a very  early 
age  and  was  greatly  overshadowed  by  the  patriarchal  figure  of  Martin  ״über 


to  the  age  of  90,  At  the  same 


who  survived  Nazism  in  Israel  and  lived 


time,  their  range  of  interest  and  points  of  emphasis  diverged  from  the  very 
outset  of  their  association:  ״über  to  mysticism  and  Rosenzwelg  to  realism  and 
since  I consider  myself  to  be  anything  but  a mustic  I am  more  naturally  drawn 

He . 

to  the  work  and  Ideas  of  Rosenzwelg.יי1י ו  | It  miglii  has  been  called 

"one  of  the  original  thinkers  of  the  20th  century”  and  Is  considered  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  existentialist  movement.  He  was  a personality  to  be  reckoned 
with  wexair  kg  noted  for  his  dynamic  hold  on  youth,  the  strongly  of  his 


afc»^,^the  legend  of  his  fl^ht  for  life.awdjCt  has  often  been  noted  that  he 
would  have  become  a source  for  Jewish  f evitallzatlon  In  all  of  Germany  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  movement.  All  that  he  did,  all  that  he 
sought  to  achieve  through  his  founding  of  schools  and  courses  for  adult  study 
all  that  he  strove  to  emphasize  bjf  means  of  his  philosophic  system  was  shatter 
ed  by  the  onslought  of  antl-semitlam  in  the  early  19308,  Still  his  life  and 
his  work,  having  been  born  in  Cassel  in  1886  and  having  died  in  Frankfurt  in 
1929,  will  never  be  forgotten  and  the  strength  of  his  personality  will  endure. 


ii 


RmeenxMtels,  as  the  raan  or  philosopher,  can  not  be  understood  however  ^ 
without  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  suffered  a crisis  of  Jewish 
and  that  this  event  represented  a turning  point  ״trtf-TfWt  an  emotional^  upheav- 
al  in  his  life,  ^^e  was  the  son  of  an  extremely  well~to«do  German  merchant 
family  and,  as  a consequence,  had  the  benefit  of  an  eae^anmmaS^Bii^tia  eduaation. 
His  substantially  f^sslrailationist  background  led  him  to  study  at  the  Univer- 
sities  of  Goettingen,  Munich,  ^eiburg  and'jlse^ini  ii  ll  lll־־i'l  niiliii  lilisl  he 
received  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  1912,  writing  his  dissertation 
on  Hegel.  At  the  same  time,  and  all  the  while,  his  Jewish  e^u&ition  was  to- 
tally  neglected  I ii  I111rj|  111  11  nt  from  his  psychological  make-up. 

^Inn  te  tUmB-fac t-nre,,  a»-w^l  as  a large  ratio  of  conversion  to  *^ianity/fln  / 


so  took  the  first  steps  toward 


his  family, /yt hat  Rosenzweig  al 


He  began  his  course  of  study  with  a local  pastor  but  prior  to  taking  the  ao- 
tual  last  step  tsiramd  baptAesk  he  felt  that  he  owed  Judaism  one  more  chance. 

1 I liUf'PII  I  יי י^‘  be  roTxnd  his  way  toward  a Synagogue  either  to  speak  to  the 
rabbi  or  to  merely  hope  for  a moment  of  silent  prayer  in  a Jewish  house  of 
Äod.  He  did  not,  however,  realize  that  his  attempt  to  find  Judaism  was  occur- 

ing  on  Torn  Kippur;  he  rniiiiil  Mi the  Sanctuary  as  preparations  for  be 

Nellob  service  had  begun.  Rosenzweig  not  only  stayed  until  the  end  of  the 
Service  biit,  on  that  very  occasion,  moa  because  of  its^raajesty  and  beauty, 
was  forever  tied  to  the  fui^  of  his  fathers;  so  much  so  that  he  became  in 
terras  of  prayer  and  observance  an  orthdox  JewJ  It  marked  a turning  point  in 
his  life;  he  began  to  study  with  Herman  Cohen  in  Berlin,  came  to  know  the 
young  Leo  Baeck  who  was  later  to  confer  on  Rosenzweig  the  title  of  ״Rabbi” 
and,  most  vital,  began  his  association  with  Martin  Buber  which  was  to  last 
until  his  death  some  15  years  later.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  was  acr uir- 
ing  Jewish  knowledge  with  a depth  and  measure  of  comprehension  which  was  un- 
believable  for  one  who  had  started  his  course  of  study  so  late  in  life,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of  other  assimilationist  Jews  who,  like  in 
his  own  case,  hadjthe  wish  and  urge  to  convert,  ta  Xtaraj.jfc.  As  a consequence, 
togebher  with  the  established  Jewish  leaders  of  the  Frankfurt  community,  he 


ill 


•stabllshed  and  founded  Jewish  houses  of  Adult  Study  v^iich,  for  the  few  years 
of  their  existence,  became  models  of  intellectual  prestige  and  were  emulated 
in  all  major  cities  of  German  Jewry.  Ig  is  estimated  that  these  opportunities 
for^study  of  Judaism,  on  a high  rather  than  merely  traditional.  *!01־  t . kept 
ij^usands  of  Jews  from  the  baptismj/a  font. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  newly  found  awareness  of  Judaism,  sfl^tly 
after  1913»  his  world  naturally  became  involved  with  the  stirrings,  first,  and 
later  the  actual  conflict  of  the  first  World  War,  ^osenzweig,  who  was  tailed 
to  servt  rntm  spent  most  of  his  military  duty  in  the  Balkans,  used  this  time  to 

AjJJülJUJL 

think  and  revaluate  hls^posl tlon ; he  began  to  write  a book  which  was  later  to 
form  the  basis  of  his  entire  phlkosophical  structure.  This  book  was  called 
"STem  der  Erlösung",  "Star  of  Redemption",  and  was  sent  home  to  his  parents 
in  the  form  of  post  cards,  written  daily  over  a si  x month  period,  from  August 
1918  to  February  1919•  tb  ese  post  cards  were  then  kept  by  his  family;  when  he 
returned/\he  edited  and  transcribed  bis  notes  and  the  volume  was  actually  pub- 
lished  in  1921,  It  was  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  first  symptoms  of 
fatal  illness  became  apparent;  he  was  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  a progressive 
paralytic  desease  which,  in  later  years,  ^ould  not  merAy  confine  him  to  his 
bed  but  would  eliminate  his  power  of  speech,  movement  of  arras  and  legs,  control 
of  and  neck  so  that  for  the  last  several  years  of  his  life  Franz  Rosenzweig 

was  no  more  than  an  inanimate  object  lying  on  a bed  or  tied  by  ropes  and  devlc- 

•ft 


^11  fnuffikewe  wawtng*  o^jne  to  a standstill  except  the  racing 


es  to  a chair• 


of  his  mind.  Despite  this  severe  Illness  and  the  restrictions  acco1panyl;;g  it, 
he  wrote  his  greatest  works  during  this  time:  typing  laboriously  one  finger  at 


a»‘ 


a time  for  hours  on  end  or,  still  later,  his  wife  would,  for  each/^)letter(  spell 
out  the  alphabet  and  when  she  came  to  the  correct  letter  he  would  signal  his  in 
tention  some  minute  contortion  of  his  face.  In  this  way  he  wrote  essa^jf,  lec 
tures,  books  and,  from  1925  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  December  1929,  to- 
gether  with  Martin  Buber,  he  translated  into  a new,  grammatical  and  entire  dlff 
erent  German  the  Torah,  as  well  as  the  Books  of  J6tshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings 
and  finally  Isaiah.  His  very  heroism  and  brillAance  of  mind  in  the  face  of  thi 
adversity  and  certain  death  are  already  Indications  of  £i  s unusual  perso<<«k±:0y*! 


iv 


Now,  what  exactly  was  It  that  caused  him  to  be  called  **one  of  the  most  o- 
riglnal  thinkers  of  the  20th  century";  what  is  the  essence  of  his  philosophica 
outlook?  First,  he  combined  philosophy  and  theology  into  one  science  and,  in 
a radical  departure  from  the  norm,  translated  theology  into  human  terras,  with 
the  emphasis  on  man  rather  than  God•  He  believed  that  experience  is  the  bsic 
reality  of  life,  not  God;  that  experience  offers  knowledge  of  God,  world  and 
man  ra־*־*~rr  *' 1 "irxtifcrg  irit  basic  traditional  Judaism  all  knowledge  and 


experience |^deriveJLf*r0“  ^he  ‘*!mighty.  By  this  shift  of  emphasis  l$6,  o^ourse, 
״created  certain  different  patterns  which  left  God  as  an  adjunct  of  man  rather 
than  making  Him  central  to  h*«  experience.  There  is,  in  short,  no  one  basic 
source  for  human  existence  on  earth;  the  ultimate,  far  from  being  man's  rela> 

tionship  to  God  is,  really,  his/^earthly  1 iijii  11 1111  Mil  11  11*■  1 1 1 iH  1ו1ןן 

place  it  all  iiy  simple  tmaeatas  Creation  refers  to 


r,  place  it  all  iiy  simple 


the  relationship  between  God  and  the  world;  Revelation  to  relationship  between 
God  and  man  but  Redemption  or  Salvation  refers  to  a relationship  between  man 
and^1Keiai1Ma::±ZX=3Ct==3m■^  This  final  redemption  or  salvation  is  due  b ones  feel• 
ing,  ones  experience,  toward  others;  thejndTore,  a feeling  of  love  evokes  in  man 
a consciousness  of  himself  ad  his  place  vis-a-vis  others  in  our  world.  As  man 
gives  and  feels  love  for  another,  the  temporality  of  life  and  finality  of 
death  are  overcomd  for  the  individual  has  found  treason  for  exis tence^*  «iifl  his 
potions  in  life^are  all  import^t.  We  are,  of  course,  motivated  toward  good 
behavior  through  the  words  of  the  Bible,  God's  word  to  the  people  of  Israel^ 
but  Revelation  or  Creation  are  not  the  ultimate  of  reigious  authority;  exper- 
ience  is. man's  personal  confrontation  with  himself  and  committment  bo  oth- 


ers is  the  highest  religious  value  to  which  gssb  can  cling  in  the  best  of  faith 
It  is  ׳for  this  reason'  that  tm  was  able  to  continue  his  .p^ti  effortd  des- 
pite  his  severe  handicap  and  it  is  because  of  his  personal  fai}^  that  he  could 
inspire  others.  He  inflamed  them  with  his  zeal  to  study  Torah  and  the  tr^di- 
tion  of  Judaism  not  for  its  own  ■ake,  which  was  the  orthodox  manner,  but  as  an 
incentive,  a source  for  motivation,  a guide  to  correct  and  noble  conduct . wblPirti 
would  mean  more  to  the  individual  in  the  long  rvui  than  to  obey^bllnd  laws  and 
commandments  of  a Bod  ho  might  be  a part  of  history  but  noj^’^f  ones  own  life. 


. . ״*•  hl«  time,  the  writing«  of  Franz  Rosenzwelg  made 

And,  in  the  context  of  bis  tl  e,  ^ •ץ - ״  J 

. great  imnreeeioS-’S^MÄai.m  ^ Had  a reason  for  in- 

״,vement  with  the  faith  of  Israel  ״.d  .1-^  Kept  the  holidars  «״^Holyd^s 
as  a sign  of  continuity  by  means  of  which  they  could  regulate  t.«4r  life. 
*״J^irrsymbolic  of  a periodic  reluvenation.  it  was  an  eternal  cycle,  it  rented 
itself  time  and  again;  and,  all  the  rest  was  coscentary.  The  existential  move 
ment  of  today  owes  him  a great  debt  of  gratitude  and.  »״Hou^  may  agree 

or  disagree^^osenzweig•  s influence  on  this  philosophical  is  to 

be  denied.  He  gave  P״w״  Iי״*־ ׳ ״ * »"“»־־’  humanjbeing 

Ä he  tooK  ««  omnipotence  away  from  God.  He  raised  man  to  be  Just  a littl 

i»«r  than  the  angels  and  he  made  God  Just  a^r  part  of  the  Gn^e.  He 

1 d his  fellow  Jews,  he  ÄSSm  in«titutlon,i.f;&ear״i״g 
A t ought  and  inspired  bis  fellow 

which  **יי ” ״‘ ״ ’'"'׳”’ ז ‘י 

intell.gent  persuasion  and  he  managed  to  find  idLihl,process_of  ..lif.__its«lf 

dor  himself  nnd  for  others,  the.  «pe^ri׳״־^!״ 

Today  his  star  is  no  longer 

be  revolutionized  Jewish  religious  thought  a״a  i-  ‘ 

context,  for  the  importance  and  relevance  of  a man•  s p«e  in  terms  of  his 
own  destiny  this  by  example,  by  personal  involve 

and  the  excruciating  pain  he  sufferedftwa.  indirect  proportion  to  the  high- 
minded  truth  he  sought  to  convey  to  all  those  who  wanted  to  find  themselves 
and  wanted.  aVove  all.  to  remain  Jews  and  b^fclose  to  the  heart  of  Judaism. 

Amen• 


Tab.,  Friday,  March  8,  1968 


'׳BUESS  WHO’S  COMING  TO  DIJiNKR?" 


Fri«nds,  I fftel  safe  in  saying  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  yon  hav«  3««ת5י 
the  highly  advertised  and  sometimes  critically  acr>^\r1f><l  film,  "Guess  Who's 
Gaming  to  Dinner??  Word  of  mouth  has  spread  the  thought  that  l^s  is  a delight- 
ful  film»  ||as  many  good  ideas  and  that  the  sentral  of  oonflict,  a Negro 

marrying  a white  girl,  is  placed  into  an  acceptable  context  with  many  good 
laughs  to  relieve  the  tension  and  to  take  the  edge  off  the  seriousness  of  the 
underlying  dispute.  Furthermore,  the  actors  are  all  exceptional:  Spencer  Trac 

in  his  last  film,  Katherine  **epbum  and  Sidney  Potier  are  all  out staiiding;  in 

/ 

small  but  classic  roles  the  maid,  monsignor  and  the  Negro  parents  arysuperb. 

In  short,  one  goes  to  this  movie  expecting  and  receiving  a full  two  hours  of 
worthy  entertainment.  It  is  with  this  expectation  that  we  saw  the  film  as 

•Jt׳־ 

welli  as  a matter  of  fact,  seeing  -tils׳  filu  late  in  its  release  and  at  a neigh- 
borhood  movie  house,  we  had  the  added  flavor  of  viewing  it  with  a mixed  asp^i^r 
audience•  aasvt*  thei^e fore , the  sconces  in  many  instances  took  on  an  added  polgnan 
oy  and  the  !achter  which  came  from  so  many  of  us  contained  the  chuckles  of 
both  white  and  black.  But  while  we  enjoyed  the  fl&m  greatly  on  a personal 
entertainment  basis,  it  was  not  very  long  after  we  had  left  the  movie  that' 
some  serious  doubts  and  reservations  about  the  theme  of  the  film  arose  in  my 
mind;  it  is  these  thoughts  and  observations  which  I would  like  to  shar0|Lith  yo־ 
In  the  first  place,  when  you  consider  the  film  purely  on  its  you 

Can  not  help  but  come  to  the  realization  that  the  plot  and  setting  are  pretty 
silly,  •verly  sentimental  and  wholly  false.  For  example,  it  would  seem  high- 
ly  unlikely  to  me  that  a Negro  doctor  of  the  caliber  portrayed  in  the  film, 
one  who  appears  to  be  a likely  candidate  for  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  one  who 
is  about  to  depart  for  years  of  work  in  Africa,  would  fall  in  love  and  want 
to  marry  not  simply  a white  girl,  but  a white  girl  who  is  so  silly,  flighty 
and  superficial  as  the  young  woman  portrayed  in  the  movl e • «■mlmmmsBCSVeRnPSnPPP« 
Furtheihnore , the  strength  of  the  argiiment  for  this  mixed  racial  marriage  is 
built  on  the  idea  that  this  girl  comes  from  a true  liberal  fa1fa|ly  where  the 
differences  in  race  or  religion  have  never  been  acknowledged;  indeed,  do  not 
exist.  It  is  taken  as  a matter  of  fact,  therefore,  that  the  parents  will  not 


I 


A A 

•bject  to  this  union  but,  more  »0,  that  the  girl's  whole  relitfonship  with  her 
parents  is  at  stake  1 If  they  refuse  their  permission,  it  is  implied,  the  girl 
would  not  merely  reject  the  valuesjLf  her  home  but  would, also,  feel  all^anated 
from  views  ever  espoused  by  her  parents.  This  struck  me  as  str^^nge 

^or  it  seems  Improbable  to  me  that  an  entire  family  structure  be  based  on  one, 
if*  major,  confrontation  in  the  lives  •f  those  individuals. 

Mill, י י (iTTim  MIS  nnnthTTT  thought  ■wtsSSH  disturbed  me  almost  as 

soon  as  we  left  the  movie.  It  bothered  me  that  all  of  the  audience,  both  hj(.te 
and  ^'e^,  had  laughhd  at  the  same  jokes  and  had  applauded  the  same  statements. 
It  struck  mo  that  this,  somehow,  was  not  quite  right,  w(lp  arti<ficial  ly  devised, 
and  did  not  represent  the  true  picture  of  life  as  we  know  it,  particularly  in 
our  strife-feorn  society.  After  all,  the  very  idea  of  a confrtntati on  on  a mix- 
ed  racial  marriage  presents  different  puiuts'  of  view*  the  Negro  and  ^the 
white,  even  if  b,a-4he-־a.  liberal  in  fad»•  views!  /)Take  for  example  the  characterize 


at 

tion  of  Sidney  Potier  as  the  young  Negro  doctor.  He  represents  the  "new”  egro 
^ho  is  in  a atjfe  of  conflict  with  his  retired  mail-carrier  father  both  on  a 
personal  as  well  as  on  an  idealogical  basis.  The  father,  played  with  great 
dignity  and  skill,  is  aghast  at  the  idea  of  his  son  marrying  a white  girl;  he 
cites  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  young  man  in  order  to  give  him  the  best 
possible  education  and  insists  that,  in  return,  the  remain  true  to  his 

heritage.  '*I  walked  75,000  miles  for  you  delivering  the  mail,  he  says,  and  your 
mother  went  without  the  baSic  necessities,  such  as  a new  winter  coat,  so  that 
there  would  be  suffient  money  for  your  education;  you  have  an  obligation,  he 

^,גי ) » 

demands,  to  retain  your  Negro  identity.  But  the  son,  this  noblo  ydunfl  ^T1rrn1 
i^S^onds  with  a savage  attack  on-  his  father:  you  see  yourself  as  a 
colored  man,  I see  myself  as  a man;  ademe,  I don’t  owe  you  at  all;  you  placed 
me  into  this  world  and  therefore  have  an  obligation  toward  me  but  I have  none 


toward  you.  This  does  not  mean  I love  you  any  less  but  I must  go  ny  own  way. 


Again,  this  struck  me  as  a false  confrontation  for,  know- 


ing  the  difficulties  for  this  kir^  of  an  education  for  the  Negro  and  what  it 


״״,t  have  entailed  for  this  coijjfple  it  would  «trke  me  ae  rather  etrange, 

if  not  on  the  part  of  the  ־on,  that  he  make־  no  acknowledgement  of  the 

debt  he  owe־  tho־e  who  have  given  him  every  opportunity  to  bo  more  than  a ־hoe- 
Lne  boy  or  a high  aalaried,  civil  ־ervice  gi^bage  collector. 

i>ut  the  third  and  final  falee  a־pe«t  of  the  proceeding־  lie־  in  the  ulti- 
mate  ־olution  to  thi־  confrontation!  it  is  the  white  father  who  make־  the  laat 
geeture  not  merely  in  accepting  the  inevitable  but  in  actually  encouraging  the 
marriage  between^^ihite  daughter  and  Negro  ־uitor.  Strange  a־  it  may ־ ־e,^ 
trary  to  all  of  our  prejudlcd־,  the  one  person  who  1־  not  convinced  at  all  Jmr‘‘ 
favor  of  this  marriage  is  the  doctor•־  father!*. hi־  earthy,  ־table  and 
far  more  valid  involvement  with  lifej^ealizes  all  too  well  the  multitude  of 
problem־  which  the  young  pe^le  will  encounter.  Here  we  see  before  our  eye־ 


that  not  every  Ne6r<^ant־/to  rush  into  the  arm־  of  a white  girl,  not  every 

Negro  parent^  would  consider  thi־  a prime  achievement.  But.  more  than  that, 

there  is  * matter  of  reasoning  involved  by  me״n־  of  which  the  father  of  the 

bride  ־ignifies  his  approval־  it  is  based  on  the  most  footlsh  premise^  Imagi- 

nable.  Having  no  real  answer  to  the  problem  which  confronts  him  4*«CES53==trt: 
naoie.  & 

lii  I 1]|11n_lll  I I 1 II  rii-m  and  deploring  thef  .sentimental  approach  of  the  two  noth- 
ers,  this  strong  and  opinionated  father  f all5  )|back'^^  sentimentality (himsei>; 


80  much  so,  that  in  a final  speech  he  refers  ia«k  to  the  depth  of  emotional 
and  physical  feeling  which  existed  between  his  wife  and  himself  when  they  were 
young•  Young  people  in  love,  he  seems  to  be  saying,  should  get  married  and  the 
fact  that  they  do  love  each  other  is  all  that  counts,  with  all  this,  we 

barely  see  the  young  couple  touch,  never  see  a kiss,  never  a sfen  of  physical 
attraction  not,  of  course,  because  they  do  not  feel  this  need  but  8•  that  our 
white  sensitivities  will  not  be  offendedi  And  this  kind  of  we  all 


f 

applauded  aj  the  film  came  to  a conclusion  with  everyone  sitting  down  to  dinner 


this  film 


My  friends,  the  reason  why  there  is  no  proper  attitude 


P»»  .piirt  Ilf  t)hr  srtiii — r is  because  we  do  not  know  what  attitude  we  should 

LI  take  in  regard  to  ttii»  118*4  8■■  ״e■^  mixed  racial  raajriages.  All  of  its, 
except  the  outright  bigots,  are  cought  on  the  horns  of  a dilemna  and  the  horns 


iv 


«re  sharp,  painful  and  unavoidable.  We  are  all  '*liberals”,  J|(st  as  were  the 
in  the  film  but  when  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  such  a 
marriage  in  terras  of  our  ownhon  •r  daughter,  our  liberalism  is  not  so  strong 

I 

as  we  would  have  liked  to  believed wit hin  the  cloistered  wUJMie  existence  of  ou 
'^^egregated  homc^  The  one  good  aspect  of  the  film  is  that  it  makes  us  face  th 
dilemna  squarely  for  what  happened  in  the  film  is  happening  daily  in  life; 
only,  it  has  not  happened  to  us,  yet  1 All  you  need  is  to  take  a quick  look 
downtown  at  the  mixed  racial  couples  that  stroll  along  not  merely  in  Green- 
wich  Village  or  the  East  Village  but  on  Fifth,  Madison  and  Park  Avenues;  if 
Puui  L tiai  j • II  Rusk’s  daughter  can  marry  a u awg  Negro  3^  why  can  t every- 

one  else.  If  The  Secretary  of  State  can  approve,  why  can’t  we?  Some  of  us 
approve  or  deplore  this  type  of  marriage  in  public  and  we  whisper  about  it 
in  private  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  i^,  •sio-raa-lter  ho־w1־־uuch  we  apeak—aspühiWit 
l־t  OT- -wtrtnpnT- Tn1־r׳rT1nr1r1 ווו ו  I at  I vn  -«” 1 יי it  doeg^  happen 

and  with  ever  increasing  frequency.  Some  years  ago  I pointed  out  that  of 
every  10  instances  where  a Jew  marries  a Xian,  1 such  marriage  is  to  a Negro; 
in  the  intervening  years  that  percentage  has  doubtlessly  gone  up.  Further- 
more,  Jews  are  not  racially  pure  either,  and  never  were  if  we  look  at  our 


ews 


history.  In  Israel  particularly,  the 
are  intermarrying  with  Jews  from  Persia^  fernen  and  especially  Morrocco  and 
jwhilu  ■t  s thmfceraAily  nlaesffddni  no  Wigme^  they  are  certainly  not 

of  the  same  culture,  background,  racdal  strain  or  tradition  as  are  most  of  us 
And,  strange  to  say,  probably  most  of  these  marriages,  no  more  and  no  less 
than  ours,  are  happy  and  full  of  contentment. 

But,  of  course,  what  a film  of  tds  nature  does  to  us  more  than  anything 
else,  is  to  make  us  face  our  own  l iil««xz±±23»;  it  exposes  ini^broad  sweep  the 
hypocricy  of  our  brotherhood  appeals,  of  our  belief  in  the  equality  of  man, 
of  the  stereotype  slogans  we  have  been  mouthing  for  decades.  Surely,  we  sit 
on  committees  with  Nego^es  and  Xians  and  we  strive  for  better  understanding 
but  when  the  chips  are  down,  for  most  of  us,  it  is  all  theoretical.  For, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  question  is  posed  to  each  and  every  one  of  us 


V• 


on  a purely  personal  basis!  should  a Ne^ro  boy  marry  my  daught^(^  and  would  I 
let  my  daughter  marry  a Negro  boy?  On  that  level  the  film  becomes  real  and 
the  question  pertinent;  after  all,  I'm  no  Spencdr  Tracy  and  her  boy  friend 
will  not  be  Sidney  Potier  and  even  if  we  could  maintain  the  fiction  of  the 
film,  would  I still  permit  it? 

The  answer  is  ״I  don't  know”  and  I say  this  not  to  evade  the  responsibil- 
ity  of  an  ^wer  but  to  speak  the  truth*  I am  quite  certain  that  I would  not 
b®.  happy  with  this  type  of  mqrrlage  but  the  racial  objections  which  plague  my 
generation  and  which  obviously  affected  your!  woüld  no  longer  be  in  effect  for 
the  next  generation  and  certainly  not  for  that  of  my  grandchildren.  It  is, 
already,  and  will  be  a vastly  different  world  from  the  one  we  know  now;  the 
values  and  social  levels  we  consider  mean4:ngful  wllljhardly  yv^tter  in  less  than 
25  years.  Personally,  I wo'uld  not  care  for  this  type  of  union  because  marriage 
is  difficult  enough  for  any  two  people  without  adding  the  problem  of  race;  I 
would  hurt  for  the  children  born  of  such  a union  for  the  world  and  our  society 
might  ostracize  them  and,  finally,  their  difference  in  faith  would  preclude 
such  a marriage  in  any  event.  But,  I must  also  say,  in  all  honesty^  that  if 
this  were  a Jew  and  I would  attempt  to  remain  true  to  my  liberalism,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  hurt  me,  I would  have  no  other  choice  but  to  extend  to  this 
couple  my  blessing  and  hope  for  their  happiness.  Of  course,  that  event  is  far 
in  the  future  and,  therefore,  I can  speak  only  theoretically;  I do  know,  how- 
ever,  that  the  message  of  our  film,  ”Guess  who's  coming  to  Dinner?”  is  theoret- 
ical  alsol  They  were  not  real  people  but  I am  and  i^like  the  father  of  the 
film  we  will  someday  have  to  answer,  in  real  life,  for  the  liberal  views  we  es- 
pouse  today,  ViOien  the  moment  of  reckoning  comes,  I hope  that  ±k  like  it  or  not 
I will  meet  the  test  of/'fcü^with  courage  and  with  honor. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  March  22,  1968. 
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on  a purely  personal  basis:  ^||ould  a Negro  boy  want  marry  my  daughter  and 
would  I let  mp  daughter  marry  a Negro  boy.  On  that  tevel  the  film  becomes  real 
and  the  question  pertinent;  after  all,  I״■  no  Spencer  Tracy  and  her  boy  friend 
will  not  be  Sidney  Potier  and  even  if  we  could  maintain  the  fiction  of  the  film 


is  "I  don’t  know"  and  I say  this  not  to  evade  the 


would  I still  allow  it. 


The  ant 


responsibility  of  am  amswer  but  to  speaOc  the  tinith,  I aun  quite  certain  that  I 
would  not  be  happy  with  this  type  of  marriage  but  the  racial  objections  which 
plague  my  generation  and  which  omaafeodboi^y  jBi ף gprtirl  yours,  will  no  longer  be  in 
effect  for  the  next  generation  amd  certainly  not  for  that  of  my  g^^andchildren. 
It  is,  already,  and  will  be  a vastly  different  world  from  that  wo  know  now;  the 


values  and  social  levels  we  consider  meaningful  **•w  will  hardly  matter  in  loser 

- i l/'l  'VH-trfflKA 

than  twenty  years.  Personally,  I would  not  care  for  this  jjhsamvMie«  because 

marriage  is  difficult  enough  for  auiy  two  people  without  adding  the  problem  of 

race;  I would  sM^wnr  for  the  children  born  of  such  a union  for  the  world  and 

our  society  might  m1t״״b־g  «■safly  for  such  a mixture  and,  finally,  their 


difference  in  faith  would  preclude  such  a marriage  in  any  event.  But,  I must 
alsoj^say,  in  all  honesty  that  if  this  were  a Jew  and  I would  attempt  to  remain 
true  to  my  liberalism,  no  matter  bow  much  it  may  hurt  me,  I would  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  extend  to  this  couple  my  blessing  and  hope  for  their  happiness, 
BttC,  Of  course,  that  event  is  far  in  the  future  and,  therefore,  I can  speak 


only  theoretically;  I do  know,  however,  that  the  message  of  our  film,  "Ouess^ 


do  know,  however,  that  the  me 

Who's  Coming  to  Dinner"  is  quejMi4.-<^^ble  also!  ttSSM  were  not  real  people  but  I 

^ — / 

am  and  Alike  the  father  of  the  film^  )fcoermiiit  ו |וחד־־וו י , yg*  wili^omeday  have  to 

^ •i 

answer^for  4:he  liberal  views  / espouse  today.  when  the  moment  of  reckoning 
comes,  I hope  that^I  will  meet  the  test  with  courage  and  with  honor. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  March  22,  1968/ 


PESACH;  1st  day. 
i,  *'WK've  cot  some  difficult  days  ahead.  But  It  really  doesn't 


matter  with  me  now.  Because  I've  been  to  the  moiuitain  top. . .1  just  want  to 
do  God's  will.  He's  allowed  me  to  go  up  to  the  mountain.  And  I've  looked 
over  ajid  I've  seen  the  promised  land. . .1  want  you  to  know  that  we  as  a people 
will  get  to  the  promised  land... I'm  not  fearing  any  man.  Mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord".  ^ These  beautiful  <rg״rH־■"  were  the  last 
public  words  ,poken  by  the  Hev.  Martin  Luther  *'־ing.  His  sonorous  tones,  his 
wonderful  ca/dence,  his  eloquent  Biblical  allusions  will  never  again  be  heard. 
And,  what  a pity  it  is  1 In  the  space  of  13  short  years  he  brought  nobility 
to  an  entire  people,  he  created  revolution  according  to  his  own 

philosophy  of  non-violence  and  for  the  first  time  in  over  a hundred  years  he 
brought  dignity  and  a majestic  bearing  to  all  those  sons  and  girandsons  of 


walk  a bit  more  straight,  with  head  held  high,  as  free  men. 


slaves  who  __ 

We  know ,/y deep  in  onv  hearts,  that  the  slogan  of  their  drive  fOr  equality  shall 

find  expression  in  reality;  they  will  overcome*  Yet,  the  leadeof^  is  gone  and 

the  world  has  lost  a great  spirit  for  Dr.  King  was  not  iiw^y  a leader  of  his 

\JJ^ 

peopt)e;  rather,  he  was  the  conscience  of/yall  0נב=£׳»  and  with  his  tragic  death 
we  have  lost  a bit  of  that  which  was  the  best  in  each  xmm  of  us.  And  this  is 
the  man  who  could  say,  in  Memphis,  "iVe  been  to  the  raountaintop.  He's  allow- 
ed  me  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  And  I've  looked  over  and  I've  seen 
the  promised  land".  So  many  people  interpret  this  statement  as  ״a 111 וי ן  11 י י ״ssi״n 
jf  fj.ltu  ruL־  -llirT  *I-  •■•י  -I  tijrwbsri■  a premonition  of  his 

own  death  but  I choose  to  see  his  in  a different  light;  namely,  that 

he  saw  the  fulfillment  of  his  people's  dreams  not  in  some  distant  century  but 
within  the  forseeable  future.  He  had  seen,  in  other  words,  titat  with  all  the 

"TW 

difficulty  and  turmoil  of  situation  in  the  ghettos  of  both  north 

and  south'TjJthere  was  more  than  a ray  of  light  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  horizon 
^ndeed,  the  Negro  sitiiation  could  not  help  but  get  better  and  soon,  in  our  time. 
And,  I must  say  my  friends,  that  amid  the  sadness  which  grips  me  so  deep- 
ly  because  of  the  death  of  this  ihan  whom  I so  ardently  admired,  I en^׳y  the  raani 
I envy  the  man  with  all  my  heart  and  being  for  with  all  the  challenge  he  en- 


ii 


countered  and  with  all  the  heartache  he  endured  he  achieved  something  which  is 
denied  to  me  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  to  most  of  us.  He  wa^ullied,  spat  upoi 
jailed,  in  constant  danger  his  life,  harassed  and  his  family  maligned  and 


jailed,  in  constant  danger  ftp  his  life,  harassed  and  his  family  maligned  and 

«»o  Ck. 

yet  he  was  able  not  merely  to  endure  these  taunts  to  his  dignity  and  e*atu1«e&• 
but  was  able  to  prevail  because  he  had  that  quality  we  miss  so  very  much*  he 
-rng  n ״lin  u■!  th  a vision,^4i•■  A׳as  inspired  and  ennobled  because  of  it  and  he 


a vision. 


was  privileged  to  see  the  promised  land•  I admire  and  envy  him  so  much  toecaus 
this  vision,  this  view  of  the  promised  land^is  denied  to  me  and  to  us.  If  we 
w^ish  to  be  honest  and  frank  in  tn■וm^ו  wf  ^ur  own  way  of  lif^we  can  not  help 
but  admit  that  is  neither  a vision  nor  an  inspiration;  o^jthe  contrary,  we 

are  bogged  down  in  a mire  of  petty  hatreds,  strife  and  hypocricy.  We  no  longe 


look  up  and  beyond  our  own  immediate  circle  of  problems  and  difficulties,  as 
he  did;  rather,  we  are  so  concerned  with  the  tragic  depth  of  our  own  idediocrit 
that  we  find  all  avenues  of  escape  blocked  by  obstailds  of  our  own  making  and 
our  own  choosing.  And,  again,  what  a pity  it  is!  What  a waste  of  effort  and 
direction;  what  a loss  of  purpose  and  concern.  We  who  can  do  so  va%c^  can  not 
see  be^ond  the  immediate  confines  of  our  own  person;  we  who  have  so  much  poten 
tial  are  mired  in  the  waste  of  our  lives;  we,  whom  God  has  ■created  a«  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  are  cought  in  the  sn^e  of  our  own  feelings  of  Inade- 


quacy. 


< t ■ י י 

•^spy  describe  and  tell  you  how  much  I envy  the  man, 

be  a people  of  vision  and  idealism,  of  glory  and  powe 

% > 

.,  of  greatness  and  majesty  W<wi1g1i»h4nh  w!»■  nnw 


' 


I wish  I could ^ 
For  you  see,  we  too^ 


we  would  but  dare  to  look  above  and  beyond  ourselves,  And  where  4r»  ■ t hjrg  vis- 
ion  and  majesty  to  be  found?  Far  away  from  us,  in  the  unattainable  reaches  of 
ili^  lAplit  irf  the  sky  or  the  depth  of  the  seas  or  the  ו^astness  of  the  desert  or 
the  endless  distance  of  space?  Indeed^not,  the  visioi^,  of  greatness  and  power, 
awe  and  strength  which  can  lift  us  to  the  very  heights  of  concern  and  no^ity 
are  to  be  found  right  here  and  now,  at  this  hour  and  at  this  moment,  in  our 
homes  and  in  the  Synagogue  for  all  of  them  are  rejated  to  and  part  of  the  Fass 
over  holiday  obser<<^e.  This,  really,  is  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Jew:  he  has 


111• 


so  much  of  Value  and  beauty  but  he  never  takes  his  heritage  to  heart•  Indeed, 
we  follow  the  prescribed  path  and  we  endure  the  bltual  gS  It  Is  asked  of  us  but 
acaln.  we  are  chained  to  the  Immediacy  of  our  religious  occasion•  In  the  case 


one  holiday  can  !•ftd  uo  tyf> 


of  Pesach,  particularly,  we  can  see 

us  with  the  awe  and  wonder  of  a Jews  ' potential  11  ׳ ^.& י €!<*  no- 

blllty.  In  the  first  place, ^ours  too  Is  a people  of  destiny,  both  In  a physic- 

al  and  In  a spiritual  sense•  Physically  speaking.  In  the  same  way  as  was  used 

by  Rev•  King,  we  too  travelled  with  Moses  the  long  and  bitter  p)ath  and  with  him 

we  stood  to  see  the  Promised  Land,  the  land  of  our  fathers,  Israel•  Moses  took 

us  from  the  slavery  of  Egypt  and  led  us,  via  the  hardships  iih  of  his  time,  to 

the  mountalntop•  And  we  have  been  privileged  to  live  In  an  era  which  has  seen 

the  Stete  of  Israel  not  merely  proclaimed  but  In  existence  for  almost  a full  20 

years;  we  have  seen  It  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  fate  and  by  the  ßorces  of  our 

'Jr 

enemies  but  we  know  that  as  prevailed  in  the  past  so  shall  t-Iuay־  remain  uni 

ed  and  free  in  the  future•  And,  furthermore,  are  we  not  also  a people  of  destl 
in  terms  of  our  spiritiial  heritage?  Is  not  thip  the  reason  why  Moses  stood  to 
confront  Pharaoh  with  the  age-old  request:  Let  My  people  go,  that  hipy  may  serve 
Me!  Moses  in  that  day  was  as  King  in  ours;  Pharaoh  reprc'sented  the  white« 

power  structure  and  it  was  not  until  the  ten  plag\1e3  had  actually  smitten  the  | 
land  and  the  first  born  that  our  people  were  permitted  to  begin  the  exodus.  In 
the  case  of  Rev.  King’s  people,  the  plagues  of  fire,  looting,  killing  arid  a sens 
of  moral  decadence  are  already  upon  us,  llow  soon,  then,  shall  we  let  the  people 
be  free?  Imagine,  now,  what  ^ mi ght  be  if  we  would  live  up  to  the  spiritual  po 
tential  of  our  past:  we  would  not  mero ly  speak  for  fueedom  but  would  act  in  its 
behalf:  for  our  people  who  are  never  entirely  free,  as  well  as  for  a] 1 others 

of  physical  and  spiritual  despair.  We  must 


who  find  themselves  in  the 


give  a helping  hand  for  we  were  there;  by  personal,  historical  experience  we 
know  what  it  is  to  be  a slave.  This  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Pesach  obsej-vance! 

But  an  awareness  of  the  vision  which  could  be  ours  if  we  but  will  it  leads 
us  to  a second  consideration  of  greatness,  also  to  be  fomid  as  part  of  ^assover, 

s,  ►'7  «י׳ 


iv 


these  youngsters,  those 
י bAiTTtil 


It  can  come  to  pass  that  our  children  may  yet  grow  to  be  souices  of*  joy,  satis» 
faction  and  fulfillment  as  unlikely  as  this  prospect  may  aj>pc1r  in  the  light  of 
our  ■o^ipreni  an#  contemporary  juvenile  problems,  Tlie  amorality  of  our  youth 
has  been  described  in  great  detail  and,  of  course,  ttere  is  60me  truth  to  these 
reports  but  we  know  that  it  need  not  be  so.  As  in  the  circle  of  our  family  Se 
dorim  we  have  mention  of  four  types  of  sons,  80  do  we  know  that  they  de׳  exist 
in  real  life  as  well.  But  we  do  not  dwell  on  the  ■ u 11  lua  wicked  son  for  any 
length  of  time,  we  know  that  there  are  still  those  of  our  youngsters  who  ask 
”what  is  this”  and  await  our  explanations , It  is  i 
whom  we  can  still  reach,  who  must  be  our  goal  and  our  for  it  is  not  ne- 

cessary,  although  highly  to  be  commended,  that  they  maüce  of  Senators  McCarthy 
or  Kennedy  a modern  Moses  who  will  lead  them  ont(\aif  the  slavery  of  their  con- 
temporary  society. ¥11 ־!  mwihii.  ^ ought  to  ask. instead  of  b^lessing  their  effort 
have  we  failed  as  mothers  and  fathers^we  have  not  been  able  to  give  our 

children  so  solid  a foundation  in  terms  of  our  own  ideals  and  sense  of  values 
that  they  must  chase  around  the  country  in  order  to  find  a spiritual  fulfill- 
raent ,  ־* ־'he  answer  is  very  simple:  the  youngster  refuses  to  stay  at  home  for 

he  knows  that  he  learns  little  if  anything  in  these  surroundings;  the  words 
are  false,  the  values  are  stereotyped  and  the  manner  is  hypocritical  whereas 
out  in  the  countryside  a man  has  placed  his  reputation  on  the  line  in  a displa 
oflcoiurage  all  too  rare  asubd  the  middle  aged  of  this  generation,  I believe 
it  when  Sen,  McCarthy  says  that  it  was  his  own  children  who  gave  him  the  impe- 
tus  to  make  the  race  for  his  youngsters  called  the  bluff  of  hi^  pious  utteranc 
es  and  made  him  take  his  case  to  the  people,  win  or  lose,|i  That  is  the  story 


I 

Passover  as  well:  freedom,  s«J?vice  to  t^od.  Messianic  Age,  children,  family, 
the  home,  worship  and  even  Synagogue  attendance  are  all^l4aCC*y  words  but  are 
a mere  vagu^^ess  in  the  realm  of  reality.  We  no  longer  believe  i^  ourselves, 
we  no  longer  believ/ejthat  we  have  a mission  in  this  world,,  we  no  longer  care  to 
be  reminded  that  we  are  a people  of  the  covenA׳n)t^with  a destiny  as  our  herita 


and  the  less  we  believe,  the  less  we  react,  the  less  we  commit  ourselves,  the 
more  the  youngsters  of  our  generation  are  alianated  from  us  and  all  we  repre- 
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»ent.  If  that  is  !.זייי:  a condition  of  our  time  and  if  that  is  the  very  8ame| 

concept  as  expressed  in  terms  of  this  holiday  obseiWnce  when  we  all  are  to  coi 
sider  ourselves  as  if  we  hadjg^t^^th  from  Egypt,  then  all  tradition  and 
background  lose^  meaning.  signific#c1ce  and.  «jbove  all.  relevance. 

How  I envy  this  man  for  he  had  a vision^awrl  he  inspired  his  people 
followed  him  on  the  path  to  the  promised  land.  I too  have  a pe^f-e  of  destiny, 
we  %o  have  an  ag^^old  and  hallowed  we  too  have  been  privileged  to  see 

the  promised  land  but  our  affluence,  our  intolerance,  our  personal  concerns 
will  not  permit  us  to  realize  the  depth  and  beauty  of  what  might  yet  oorae  to 
pass.  Doeajlt  always  take  a disaster  to  wake  us  to  our  responsibilities,  do  we 
always  need  a pogrom  to  make  us  aware  of  the  stock  from  which  we 

come.  <to  we  always  need  to  stand  at  the  edge  of  annihilation  to  make  us  see 
the  VJ^e  of  the  past  and  thd  great  promise  inherent  in  our  faith  in  terms  of 
the  future?  What  greatness  could  be  ours,  how  noble  our  youAg  people^  c-i 
how  satisfying  our  lives  iif  we  could  but  live  by  our  ideals;  how  meaningful 


this  jBassover  observance  iif  we  could  but 


not  merely^jits  physical  trapp 

ines  but^th־  spir^Wiiality  which  is  Implied.  It  led  us  from  slavery  to  freedom 

from  freedom  to  maturity,  from  Sinai  the  challenge  that  made[ 

. . 1 1 III  !r  II  IM iiliriiT  Jordan  -nd  wo  crossed  the  river  into  the 

us  great  to  tne  1 lUMieiwnי ■-'י י’«•׳  ! a 

Promised  Land.  How  wonderful  if  one  day  wt^ould  say  of  ourselves  and  our 
childr'en:  I have  been  to  the  mountaintfip.  He’s  allowed  me  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  So  I’m  happy.  I’m  not  fearing  any  man.  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 

the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord! 

Amen. 


Sat.  April  13.  1968.  ^^eb.  Tab..  1st  Day  Pesach 


. PESACH  2nd  AM:  » PES  ACH-EASTEH : DIFFEKtUCES” . 

' Friends,  this  Simday  marks  one  of  those  rare  but  periodic  occasions  when 
PassWer  and  Easter  occur  on  the  same  day.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our 
basic  origins  thistLs,  of  course,  to  bo  expected  for  these  two  great  fait.hs  י 

J“  t J.  _ t ^ -t-  t-  J »-  -«  י J -1^1 ^ 


basic  origins  thisks,  of  course,  to  bo  expected  for  these  two  great 

«44.  ״ c J . . .  ׳־־ • ■ג י 


heritage  b**♦  thi-a  common  h^lidii 


•’<־1־share  mit  .flr1 


a well  known  historical  fact  that  the  entire  rttsiraw^e  of  Easter  began  with 
a journey  by  the  man  from  Galaleo  to  Jerusa^m;  the  Seder  became  the  last 
supper. with  the  Matzoh  and  wine  playing  prominent,  i?^cnre“t  dominant,  roles  in 
Xian  theology  to  this  very  day.  Thus,  we  share  the  basic  taiaiga  of  ritual 
but  we  share,  as  well,  some  common  philosophical  and  ij^eological  implications, 
^ ihlrs-״e««Btm״of-־redd:1g±0״Trs  ob«e«‘vanca.  For  example,  both  holidays  have  joy- 
ous  ovedtones:  Easter  marks  the  rtsurrection  and  Pesach  the  release  from  sla- 
very;  on  the  other  hand,  in  terms  of  a negative  approach,  both^ have  elements 

r 

off  sorrow  and  sadness,  aa!  mtJ».  Pesach  begins  with  the  plagues  visited  :ipon 
the  Egyptians  and  Easter  with  the^^trial  of  the  central  figure;  I151  LIjli  Ilijmews ; 
also,  ovir  holiday  is  linked  to  the  death  of  the^i  first  born  and  Easter  to  the 

crucifixion.  In  sfiort,  these  events  and  similar  occurences  lend  tberaselies 



to  all  manner  of  speculation/' and.!  a.iJuah  ־T^  a — topid^-~wh1  far־  a f laid 

— epeeial — day.  It  is  sufficient  to  note,  , that  both  holl- 


days  have  much  in  coitmon/'^^  were  celebrated  and  observed  on  one  and  thd  same 
day  until  the  4th  century  of  the  Common  Era.  vihen,  at  the  Council  of  Nicea, 
Passover  and  Easter  became,  once  and  for  all,  separate  and  distWct  holidays^ 

4th  century  the  confusion  of  simill arities  was  cleared  up 


7"־»mfor- 


It  is  my  intention  this  Passover  morning,  my  friends,  to  hearken  back  to 


not,  of  course,  in  a negative  sense,  but  to  point  ou^  ttwr 
■a 4 « 1 ׳■  XT■ — — wti-l-eh  r«wew  out n f tUMT  JivUn  I 1 1 M  ־ ־ז7יז י*T— * what 


'VQri< 


makes  these  two  holidays,  »nd  therefore  the  people  and  religions,  80  very 
different.  The  similarities  have  been  em|1ha8iz«d  sufficiently;  ^^ow  let  us 
see  what  we  can  learnAunlike  each  other  and  perhaps  this  negative  approach 


ii 


will  also  serve  a positive  purpose.  In  the  firvSt  place,  we  must  understand  the 


basic  difference  in  terras  of  a cult  of  personality.  While  in  the  context  of  th< 
Easter  obsemance,  the  person  of  Jesus  plays  the  only  and  therefore  major  role 
such  a situaton  does  not  exist  within  the Pesach;  as  a matter  of 


such  a situaton  does  not  exist  within  Pesach;  as  a matter  of 

recorded  fact,  Moses,  the  great  leader  of  ovir  people,  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  Uaggadal[^!  This  of  itself  is  a si7r,^nge  phenomenon  considering  his  leading 
role  in  the  deliverance  of  our  people  but  from  the  very  beginning  the  emphasis 
among  the  rabbis  is  not  on  him  but,  rather,  on  the  miraculous  deliverance  which 
is,  nu  more  and  no  Icno.J^aw  the  handiwork  of  God  alone j He,  God,  is  not  mere- 
ly  the  hero  but  the  one  and  only  J&eemer  and  as  such  he  is  recognized  in  terms 
of  our  approach  to  history^ an*  as  it  is  stated  in  the  very  first  of  the  Ten  ^om- 
mandraents.  His  role  in  history^ as  Wis  role  in  creation^ cannot  be  challenged 
or  claimed  in  part  by  even  the  most  noble  or  exalted  of  personalities.  The  man 
Moses  is  no  more  than  that;  a man,  a servant  of  God,  a human  being  and  not  at 


[,  It  is  in  this 


all  in  the  class  or  on/  the  level  where  Jesus 


context,  therefore,  that  a major  distinction  between  the  two  faiths  becomes  evi-l 


while  Judaism  draws  a ve: 


dent:  Jesus  assumes  the  role  of  a divine 


demand  strong  distinction  between  that  which  is  mortal  and  He  who  is  God. 

This  distinction  ^^hile,  of  course,  strong  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  leads 

to  a second  even  more  ¥ital  lUafiLneitim  between  the  faiths;  namely,  that  in 

terras  of  Judaism  ours  is  a concern  for^the  people  as  a whe»iw1  while  Xianity’s  - 

emphasis  is  on  one  individual.  There  is,  for  example,  no  way  to  be  a Xian  with- 

out  accepting  the  central  role  of  the  Galelean;  the  very  name  of  the  faith  ira- 

pliesjthis  concept  by  definition,  just  ae-^-fr  the  rase  with  RhuddlwTn־,  Mehamedani  «mi 

,m:— Gonf^isoinus . only  splinter  group  vrithin  the  dominant  Xian  faith  which 

does  not  follow  this  concept  is  the  Unitarian  group;  it  has  hurt  them  deeply 
) > 

while  they  e^sttW»r  themselves  to  be  Xians,  the  other  Gentile  faiths  con- 
sidet*  them  no  more  than  a humanistic  diversion  .ami  siiwyrlT  de  n^t  iw^rlude  them ׳ 


does 


in  the  fold  of  the  daughter  faith,/  To  be  a Xian  you  must  have,  and  express  a 

-  ׳״ ־  JUa)  . 

belief  and  faith  in  the  Messiah  as  risen  on  this  Easter  ol'i  uyv  , Judaism, 


however,  quite  to  the  contrary,  places  its  emphasis  in  an  entirely  different  di- 


iii 


rection,  as  an  outgrowth  of  our  having  discouraged  the  cult  of  personality.  In 
our  case,  it  is  the  people  as  a^iiole  which  counts  and  which,  in  the  final  analy 
is,  is  supreme.  We  are  told  and  taught  that  alone  the  Jew^  is  not  much,  alone 
he  doeslnot  count  within  the  context  of  his  rettgion  but  only  as  a member  of  the 


 "י"""" " 

community  does  he  assume  a role  worthy  of  his  potential.  That  is  why  the  Seder 
is  a family  meal;  the  emphasis,  of  course,  is  not  on  the  meal  but  on  the  family 

connection  that  we  all,  as  a group,  consider  ourselves  as  if 
we  had  actually  participated  with  our  ancestors  in  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  As 
a group,  as  a people,  as  a community,  as  a whole  we  share  the  past  with  our  re- 
deemed  and  ransomed  forefathers  and  as  they  were  grateful  to  God  for  their  de- 
liverance  so  do  wo  give  thanks  in  humble  recognition  of  our  responsibilities. 

Ve  center,  then,  on  a covenant  made  with  a people  and  not  on  the  life  of  a man 
But,  again,  this  obseraaÜre'leads  us  to  consideration  which  high- 


consideration  which  high- 


lights,  once  more,  the  difference  between  our  two  major  faiths.  In  terms  of 
the  Xian  and  particularly  this  occasion  of  Easter,  the  crucifixion  led  to  a 
Ufa  in  the  other  world  for  him  wh.  wao  .»ilti'ul  tu  l-lilu  upiouJe.  Life  here  on 


earth  had  ended  and  now  he  was  with  God  in  Heaven!  perhaps  this  is  om 

major  reason  «hy  the  emphasis  of]4:he  Chdroh.^rtioularly.  h,s  always  been  other 
worldly  with  the  aates  of  Paradise  ■u7■»  In  the  1 s' inner . »hile  this  is 

a most  vital  point  of  Gentile  theology  again  the  exact  opposite  point  of  view 
is  espoused  by  Judaism־  we  too  were  freed  from  death,  a living  death:  slavery^ 
but  as  we  carry  this  analogy  further,  our  release  led  us  not  to  the  other  world 
but  to  an  engas«"»nt  with  the  forced  of  this  world,  at  this  time,  here  and  now! 
Simply  phrased,  the  difference  ■in  faiths  can  best  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
while  the  emphasis  of  Xianity  is  on  ״salvation״^  which  can  only  be  attained  in 


a«  a committment  to  the  present, 


the  world  to  come  our  emphasis  is 


This,  of  course,  has  led  us  on  radically  divergent  paths  aver  the  centuries:  th 
non-Jew,  particularly  during  the  Middle  Ages,  h^bullt  splendid  cathedrals, 
has  made  much  of  certain  redemptive  rltualj  and  t*»  placed .f  the  priest  as  an 
intercessor  ' ־ the  people  Judaism  has  none  of  these.  Ve  have 


* u 

occupied  ourselves  with  study,  have  busied^ursel ves  with  the  lot  of  our  people. 


iv 


have  naintainedl  the  dream  of  a land  and,  above  all,  have  m^de  it  a point  of 
faith  that  the  vitality  of  Judaism  demands  that  prayer  and  action  be  placed  on 
the  same  high  level  of  religiosity.  ••Mitzvoh’•,  doing^is  as  vital  as  ״Teflloh״ 
praver^ kh  and  that  is  why  even  the  smallest  child  must  partidpate  in  the  Seder 
ceeemony  if  only  to  ask  the  basic  question  of  ״iihy?"  This,  th«,  the  engagement 
with  andjkn  life,  is  another,  the  third,  basic  difference  which  grows  out  of 

Passover  and  Easter  observauice  and  meaning. 

While  many  other  might  yet  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  valid 

differences  which  make  each  of  our  faiths  great^ permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 

I 

tion  to  but  one  more  such  From  our  reading  of  Xian  theology  we  learn 

uuiiie  tu  Uneij  that  the  resurrection  which  occured  at  this  time  of  Easter  was 
by  far  the  most  vital  and  dominant  event  in  the  history  of  ^ianity;  it  was.äJiy' 
the  most  awe-inspiring  episode  and  the  one  event  which  dominates  the  entire 
scheme  of  things  as  far  as  Gentile  thought  is  concerned.  After  all,  the  belief 
in  the  resurrection  makes  this  Easter  the  great  holiday  it  is;  without  it,  it 
would  be  meaningless.  We  can  say  then  that  as  far  ds  the  daughter  faith  is 
concerned,  this  episode  of  earth  shattering  significance  is  and  was  an  end  in 
itself;  nothing  that  came  after  it  could  eveJ>  supercede  it  in  importance,  mean- 
ing  and  relevance  to  the  Xian  believer,  [^erything  else  is  anti-climactic  and 
there  has  not  been,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  anything  equal  to  this  experience. 


All  is  b ised  on  it  and  all  belief  hinges  on  the  acceptance  of  this  event. J W***fe< 

Now,  while  we  recognize  the  importance  of  this  basic  theological  bel^.f,  י•• 

-View  of^JudaiiMts  Pesach  presents  ^ 

different  picture  entirely:  far  from  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  being  an  end  of  and 
by  itself,  it  was  and  signified  merely  the  beginningl  It  was  the  genesis,  the 
beginning  not  merely  of  our  people  but.  Just  as  vital,  of  our  faith.  It  was 
the  event  which  transformed  a horde  of  slaves  into  a people;  it  meant,  in  a 
sense,  Israel’s  birthday  and  as  a child  just  begins  to  live  at  the  moment  of 

1 ..* ל.  j j V. 

birth  so  was  the  effect  the  same  for  us  as  a !»®plÄ  • It  was  ^he  beginning  be- 
cause  it  led  us  toward  our  maturity  and  this  did  not  come  to  pass  until  w* 
stood  at  the  foot  of  Mt . Sinai  and  received  there  the  Revelation  of  God  to  Mos- 


V, 


es.  'A'his  was  the  great  event  ln  our  lifetime  and  it  also  did  not  meein  an  end 
but  rather  a process  of  committment  which  was  to  bind  and  ennoble  us  to  this 
very  day,  this  very  hour,  Pesach,  then,  is  merely  a-bngl  r»יז^Tדg■, — a prelude  to 
Sinai  and  the  ramifications  of  this  seqiience  of  events  ^ very  rauc^  a part  of 
the  life  blood  of  our  people  as  evidenced  by  our  being  here  this  solemn  day. 

These,  then,  my  friends,  are  a few  of  the  differences  which  grew  out  of 
the  seperate  emphasis  of  Pesach  and  Easter  which  by  coincidence  ftrtL!  together 
on  this  Sunday  morning.  While  we  know  the  similarities  of  our  two  faiths  and 


appreciate  them,  it  is  Just  as  vital  for  us  to  know  what  seperate s us  one  from 
the  other  and  gives  us,  individually,  strength,  detirmination  and  stL»e«gü(jj 
From  the  few  differences  cited  we  learn  that  in  Judaism  the  individual  is  not 
important  but  God  is,  that  the  single  individual  is  worthy  only  as  part  of  >1$^ 
community  of  Israel,  that  our  slavery  led  us  to  a freedom  characterized  by  an 
involvement  with  this  life,  til  111  Mir.ailiy  and,  finally,  that  the  observance  of 
this  holiday  season  marks  not  an  end  but  a !■  ן ■ inirt  .^or.^  that  this 

begin1\ing  »Jrs  e v , ־gw  w.1>  fresh  iw  eu8s  wind  % needs  to  be  reaffirmed  as 

the  generation  merge  with  the  passage  of  time.  If  we  use  this  occasion  of  our 
Pesach  observance  to  understand  and  comprehend  these  differences  we  shall  be 
doing  our  duty  as  well,  a duty  not  to  man  or  to  Moses  but  to  God  for  He  was, 
and  is,  our  Redeemer,  our  Creator  and  our  Guardian  who  neither  slumbers;  nor 
sleeps  but  guards  the  right  hand  of  Israel• 

Amen. 


2nd  day  of  Passover;  April  !4,  1968 


Heb.  Tab.  , Sunday  A.^’*,  , 


20th  CENTURY  JtiWS  AT  CJtOSSHOADS:  13EN  YEHUDA.  ^ ^ ^ 

Friends,  as  in  the  case  with  all  great  men,  those  individuals  who  by  cert 
ain  .af^rtn-  into  motion,  the  life  of  the  man  we  shall  discuss  this 

^  ס־/י י 

Sabbath  evening  is  also  tied  utJ-jeHrh־  the  forces  of  general  history.  This  is 
the  fourth  in  our  current^lecture  sermons  on  ''20th  Century  Jews  at  the  Cross- 


so  far  we  have  !«earned  of  Herzl,  Dubinsky<|׳  ^^osenaweig  wrth  the  pr- 


roads"• 

/ 


sonality  of  Leo  Baeck  yet  to  come.  T!1is  Sabbath  evening,  however,  we  shall 

man  whose  name,  originally,  was  Eliezer  Perlman  but  who  is  far  better 
known  as  Eliezer  ben  Yehuda.  The  simple  facts  are  that  he  was  born  in  Lithua- 

Jim 

nia  in  1857  and  died  in  Jerusalem  in  1922  but^these  dates  list  the  ntimber  of 
his  years  they  indicate,  as  well,  the  turaulteous  events  which  occured  during 
these  six  and  a half  decades.  In  the  first  place,  Ben  Yehuda  growing  up  in 
Lithuania  was  surrounded  by  Chasidim  but  from  earliest  youth  was  influenced 
by  the  winds  of  change  which  gwept  all  of  eastern  Europe  toward  the  eilighten- 
ment.  For  example,  he  was  tought  Talmud  together  with  the  intricacies  of  *‘e- 
brew  grammar  which  ■as  at  that  time  considered  to  be  akin  to  heresjr»  figr  one 
Jiid  not  di8««t  the  word  of  God  for  the  sake  of  grainmar  or  any  oth«״  reason.  As 
a consequence,  the  more  he  sttidied  8c)(ientifi cally  the  more  he  veered  from  the 
strict  orthodoxy  which  was  the  rule  in  his  community;  as  such,  he  became  a 
part  of  a new, almost  revolutionary ^movement  known  as  the  Maskilim,  the  Enlight 
ened  ones.  It  was  from  this  group  that  the  later  socialists  and  Zionist  pion- 
eers  would  emerge  and  Ben  Yehuda  would  be  linked  to  them  closely  in  due  time. 
But  there  was  another  factor  which  served  to  direct  his  yoting  years;  namely, 

the  Russo--" urkish  War  of  1877  to  1878.  Nhitli  lud  1 s- *he 

Ktnpswv,  the  political  reasons  for  conflict 

and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  sided  not  with  Riissia 


,uP  Bui  1 im  For  Ben  Yehuda, 

Jji 

were  ujs39fiS9an99BCS33c 


but  with  Turkey  or,  more  particularly,  with  all  the  small  Balkan  countries 
which  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  ^^ussian  giant.  It  was  these  smaller^ 
which  yearned  for  statehood  and  national  indppendence^ anj(  idea  which  appealed 
to  the  twenty  year  old  Ben  Yehuda  to  such  an  extent  that  he  translated  this 
ideal  into  Ijniin  nrT’  poetical  conider^tions  as  far  as  the  Jewish  peopl־€,were 
And  it  is  in  this  context  that  his  troubles  really  bdgan. 


concerned. 


ii 


He  saw  the  need,  much  before  most  others,  that  for  the  Jews  to  attain  a 
place  of  their  own  was  not  of  itself  sufficient;  Serbs,  Croats  ^^ther  simil 
ar  small  natlonal^Sf^ilso  hart  a la״rt  but  they  hart  one  other  1 (111וויי»וי  which 


also  had  a iJuid  biit  they  had  one  other ני ג 


ar  small  national 


W 

(he  felt^  was  lackine  among  Jews:  we  had  no  *ational  language.  He  had  ;(f  Hebrew 

I *.  ^ 


was  restricted  to  the  purpose  of 


laji^Tiami,.  of  course,  but  in  his  time 


study  and  prayer^,  »a  ordinary  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Yiddish  which  he 
felt  was  not  the  proper  mode  of  a national  expression.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote(ln  one  of  his  b״oks־^ןprophetic  senteno־»f  "Are  we  unfit,  as  ״the 
say,  for  national  life  in  that  we  ?>eak  no  conunon  language?  If  we  will  it,  the 
rebirth  of  Hebrdw  as  a spoken  tongue  will  be  no  ®able  I The  amazing  thing  a 
bout  II  I 1־  that  here,  almost  in  exact  worrtage,  he  duriicates  the 

exhortation  of  Theodor  H^ljbut  aAtedates  him  by  almost  twenty  years.  These 
words  were  written  in  1878  while  Herzl  did  not  crystallize  his  ideas  until 
1896;  also,  Ben  Yehuda  by  many  years  preceded  the  cultural  Zionism  which  be- 
came  the  core  of  Aoba,(  HaAm.  The  very  idea  of  using  Hebrew,  or  as  it  later 
came  to  be  known  as  ״Ivrith",  as  a spoken  tongue  was  so  radical,  so  revolution 

^ author  Uf-llil  nnuo.^  did  not  dare  to  publire  it  for  fear 


ary  that  even 


of  being  excommunicated,  bulh  in  hin  »י LUiill  UJlil'  L f'llMTnii 

-׳^Jg-efore,  he  put  these  new  ideas  aside  for  the  time  being 

״nd  decided  that  his  life's  career  should  he  medicine,  which  was  in  keeping 
with  the  scientific  spirit  on  which  lie  was  raised  as  a child.  In  1879  he  ■d•»- 
ente/Med^qal  School  in  Paris  but/Ut  was 0*5 ־»  discovered  that  he  had  TB  ^ he 
(^had  to  ■leave  the  citj^  for  Algeria  in  order  to  recuperate  in  a warm  climate. 


This  .,tay,  rfr־^-  was  llmitertjto  a mere  two  years  Bor  in  1881  he  movc^״ 
Palestine  where  he  set  out  to  educate  the  public  in  terms  of  his  original  14*^• 
Needless  to  say,  he  was  subjected  to  all  manner  of  indignity  and  persecution 
not,  of  course,  from  the  other  nationalities  and  religions  which  Inhakilted  th 
area  but  from  his  fellow  Jews  who  simply  would  not  permit  the  man  to  make  of 
their  holy  tongue  a national  language,  ^d  yet  he  prevailed.  Within  the  spac 
of  four  years  he  had  established  his  own  ne^aper  organ  to  set  forth  ids  ideas; 
in  terms  of  the  resettlement  of  Pales|ine  Jews  and  the  revAval  of  Hebrew 


Jews  and  the  revival  of  Hebrew 


• .r 


/ 


as  a language  for  daily  usage•  The  more,  however,  he  attempted  this  task,  the 
more  difficulties  he  encountered 

^j1^t±0cs9mrrvjj^  he ׳ lJ^wt:dגa^Bxn^e■i>^»■^^. 1 ו !■I  1 f <1  for  heiil|0rtly  discovered  that  the  Ian- 

guage  of  ^ible  and  Talmud  simply  did  not  have  the  words  which  20th  century  life 
required.  Aside,  then,  from  the  idea  of  establishing  Hebe^v  as  sj/national  lang- 
uage,  he  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  having  to  develop  and  structure  an  entire- 
ly  new  tongue  and  one  which  would  be  relevant  for  the  present  and  Mature  age. 

The  problem  can  be  compared  to,  and  understood,  in  terms  of  ®reek  and  Latin 
parallels•  Greeks  speak  ^reek  and  there  is  a very  definite  relationship  between 
ancient  and  modern  ; this  development  came  about  naturally  as  Greeks  remain 

ed  in  the  landj^  of  their  fore  fat  hers*  a»■AיirfMbJat^  nun  ri׳  ti  u״aptrale^5F*a  t ex  tain  way, 

¥e  Jews  did  not  have  this  advantage.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  a much 
closer  parallel:  Lab in  was  once  spoken  all  over  the  ancient  world,  as  it  is  stil 
used  in  the  i^oraan  Catholic  Church  but  th  the  decay  of  the  ^^oman  Empire,  Latin 
was  ultimately  replaced  by  what  we  know  today  as  Italien•  What  would  the  sitvia 

tion  (p^J  if  a Latin  nation  would  form  itself  and  wish^*■^  establish  a ^LatjjaV^ 

7y  d־  Me 

uiaUaiMT  language;  The  problem  with  ancient  modern  Hebrew  woHld  be  ident idal! 

What,  for  instance,  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  cow,  carrot,  tractor,  radio,  movie, 
car,  opera  to  mention  jiist  a few  and  example»  which  covild  cited  are  end- 
less׳.  Ben  Yehuda,  therefore,  was  forcedrto  build  new  word^,  transform  express- 
ions  from  the  Arabia  into  Hebrew  aiad,  above  all,  remove  the  remoteness  of  the 
holy  language  and  place  it  into  the  context  of  a contemporary  society.  In  addi 
tion  he  had  to  free  Hebrew  from  the  sacred  text  and^  having  accomplished 

this^  he  still  had  to  cotivince  others  that  his  action^  were  jmtified 

and  would  serve  a meaningful  purpose•  He  went  so  far  as  to  publish  ähe  first 

few  volumes  of  a modern  Hebrew  dictionary  and  in  order  to  accomp3!ish  this  e- 

« 

normeous  task  he  studied  for  years  in  the  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Horae, 

Florence,  the  Vatican,  the  British  Museum,  Oxford,  New  York  and  '*'^ashingt on 
any  and  all  words  which  might  have  some  relevance  for  usage  in  his  day, 

he  tnulii  fuwwwr — rTTnTg7־־^TTri — t-tn —יד ץ rfm— pit—ti  It  is  to  his  credit  that  all  of 

his  years  of  labor  were  not  in  vain  since  the  Hebrew  which  Ls  spoken  today 


Iv 


tn  Israel  is  largely  the  result  of  his  handiwork. 

One  can  perhaps  imagine,  by  Just  a listing  of  these  few  items, the  tremend- 
ej^ous  strain  under  which  he  labored  for  most  of  his  65  years.  The  road  toward 

not  an  easy  one!  as  a matter  of^act,  he  was  constantly  harraas- 
ed  by  the  force^  of  reaction  and  conservatism  which  rejected  his  every  advanced 
idea  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  status  quo.  ■ind  all  this  despite  the 
fact  that  he  began  his  labor  of  a lifetime  on  a very  small  art  limited  scale, 
for  example,  he  permitted  no  word  other  than  Hebrew  to  be  spoken  in  his  home. 
His  son.  therefore,  grew  up  in  Palestine  knowing  only  one  langu^age  but  when 
he  went  outside  the  home  to  play  with  other  children״  they,  although  tht!^״. 

,r-  born  and  livi«  in  Palestine,  could  not  understand  him.  Again,  when  lee^T 
went  to  learn  his  lessons  as  a Jew  the  lanjTuage  of  conversation  was 
and  even  his  teachers,  studying  the  holy  text,  could  not  understand  hlsAHebrew 
Nevertheless,  Ben  Yehuda  against  almost  insurmountable  odds,  was  able  to  estab 
lish  the  Safah  ״erurah  Society,  Pure  Language  Group  and  in  1912  together 

with  his  son,  almost  as  a defensive  device,  they  established  the  «rst  Hebrew 
daily  newspaper  in  Palestine,  "Boar  UaYom'',wlth  the  usual  predictable  results« 
the  newspaper  was  burned,  the  office  stone,(,  the  faiAy  ostracised  and  funds. 

yuiJii  , were  more  limited  than  ever  before.  iiirthr 

l,J;<^the  times  continued  to  change  and  as  t^ years  progressed  the  |>ast  cough■ 

..  i...  e..*.,״.  Vi*  'fr*1frr^r^l׳Miy1nu  I III  11  I I I ־**  bV  the  now 


up  with  his  vision  of  the  future,  I »""■I"  

slseable  enthusiasm  for  Zionism  under  the  political  leadership  of  Herzl.  This 
was  the  which  truly  ■established  him  and  this,  together  with  the  Bilu 

movement,,  which  wanted  to  sever  all  ties  with  the  old  and  the  past,  werejthe  1 
factors  which  favored  the  new  and  the  forces  of  the  future.  Hebrew,  in  other 
words,  was  no  longer  a language  locked  away  in  the  ^orab,  Talmud,  Midrash  and 
other  later  sacred  books  but  the  language  of  a living  people,  as  it  is  to  this 

vory  day. 

Ben  Yehuda,  therefore,  was  a 20th  century  Jew  at  the  crossroads.  1*־  left 
the  past  and  entered  the  future  alone,  full  of  burdens  but  strengthened  by  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  vision.  He  lived  to  see  this  vision  realized ״ ״d  be- 
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cause  of  him  and  because  of  it,  Hebrew  today  is  not  only  the  language  of  Israe 


but  the  modern  Hebrew  U thu  spoken  and  tought  in  overy  country  of  th 

earth  where  Jews  are  still  present  in  any  sizeabld  nunיונer.  £what  we  do  here, 
using  the  Ashkenazie,  is  basically  old-fashioned  and  becoming  more  rjj4r  all 
the  time;  the  pronunciation  of  the  fxiture  is  Sephardi  and  wifchi3  two  genera- 
tions  of  Jews  that  will  be  the  only  way  in  which  Hebrew  is  spoken  anywhere  and 


1."^  All  o 


for  any  purpose  or  reason 


for  any  purpose  or  reasonj  All  of  gliezer  ben  Yehuda-i^H  il  ,Ll  . 

hi  ח *i  he  must  be  recognized  by  us  as  a 20th 

centtiry  Jew  at  the  c^ssroad  who  showed  us  the  way  toward  a new  and  brillant 
use  of  an  ancient  and  holy  tongue. 

Amen/ • 
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PESACH»  YlSKj^. 

Friends,  when  a child  is  born  the  philosopher  poses  a difficult  question: 
has  the  child  just  begun  the  journey  into  and  through  li*e  or,  just  as  likely, 


h^a  he  begun  to  move  along  the  road  which  will  inevitably  lead  tow-»4  death? 

For  many  it  is  a valid  question;  especially  for  those  whose  outlook  on  this 
world  of  ours  is  tinged  with  pessimism,  despair  and  nihilism.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment  of  truth  in  the  question  no  matter  how  many  years  we  live;  it  is  *ither 


the  beginning  or  the  beginning  of  the  end  i But  a theologian  would  never 

pose  such  a question  and  within  the  context  of  Judaism  such  a is  im- 

possible.  The  birth  of  a child  implies  the  beginning  of  a journey  not  ״through״ 
but  ״into”  life  and  each  day  signifies  something  special,  something  sacred  and 
something  of  infinite  worth.  We  are  optimists,  no  matter  what  life  may  bring 
to  our  span  of^^L.  As  individuals  we  h:1rt , suffer,  despair  and  are  threaten- 
ed  by  the  aonotawt  fact  of  our  own  mortality;  as  a religion  we  have  been  perse- 
cuted,  hunted,  beaten,  despised  and  cremated  and  we  know  all  too  well  that  the 
danger  of  the  past  lurks,  as  well,  in  the  present.  But,  we  are  optimists:  we 
seek  the  good  in  mankind,  we  hope  for  reprieve,  we  devOte  our  lives  for  the 
welfare  and  wellbeing  of  our  own  and  others,  and  we  know  that  as  in  the  past  the 
prophet  believed  "a  remnant  shall  return 80 ״  shall  this  remnant  always  sur 

Vive  and  cause  our  religion  to  prevail.  Of  course,  death  is  undeniable;  all  of 
us  have  suffered  by  its  finality  and  have  born  the  burden  of  grief  far  beyond 
what  one  might  expect  the  human  being  to  endure.  Nevertheless,  we  approach  lif 
in  joy,  with  plans  and  hopes  and  dreams,  and  no  matter  what  we  face  as  Äay  foT^w 
day,  we  believe,  firmly  and  truly,  that  each  day  ^ each  life  is  a blessing 
which  must  be  nurtured,  guarded  and  sanctified.  If  we  were  Initial 

question  at  all,  which  is  doubtful  especially  at  this  season  of^rebirth,  our 
answer  would  be  an  unequivocal  affirmation  of  life;  such  is  the  faith  of  Israel!, 
The  essence  of  this  thought  may  be  found  in  the  belief,  applicable  to  all 
of  us,  that  life  is  worthwhile  and  that  life  is  worth  living.  Our  loved  ones 
die,  are  taken  from  us  and  the  silence  of  t^eir  absence  is  often  more  than  we 
can  bear.  We  know  this  all  too  well  as  we  search  for  familiar  although  ab- 
sent  faces  of  our  dear  ones:  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother  or 


af  all 


and  th« 


even  child.  We  know  the  answer  to  the  question  because  we  recall  what  each 
one  of  our  loved  ones  meant  to  us  during  the  course  of  his  or  her  lifetime. 

It  was  beginning  and  not  the  pathway  toward  death  for  the  days  they  lived 
among  us  were  filled  with  rewards  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  brought  us 
kindness,  warmth,  love  and  companionship;  they  gave  us  concern,  laughter,  i- 
dealisra;  they  motivated  ns  with  inceikive  and  inspiration  and,  in  sum  total, 
their  lives  were  a const^^nt  source  of  blessing.  Can  this  be  designated  as  a 
pathway  toward  death?  Indeed,  notl  It  is  the  essence  of  life  and  the 
of  living  for  only  in  this  sense  can  man  hope  to  bless  and  sanctify  his  Li*L 
and  the  of  all  oü*•*■•»  he  toiiches  during  his  sojourn  on  earth.  Because 

our  loved  one  considered  his  life  to  be  but  a beginning  he  gave  us  the  bless- 
ing  of  memory  and  because  of  this  memorial  we  are  better,  more  noble  beings. 

And  is  it  not  the  same  in  terms  of  our  Synagogue?  The  years  repeat  them- 
selves  in  an  endless  cycle;  5728  by  traditional  Jewish  reckoning,  more  than 
60  in  terms  of  our  own  Synagogue,  Is  every  year  but  a prelude  to  death,  to 

destruction,  to  annihilation  as  they  might  have  thought  during  so  many  eras 

2.  u^־־ 

in  the  history  of  our  people  when  the  end  seemed  so  near.$ut^was  never  ^hierev 

0/  *Wy 

ed  by  the  enemies  of  oiir  people*  We  go  on ^ and  each  year  is  a begiiaiing  ^U.־>JSTvl 
life  and  that  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  our  own  House  of  Cod:  we  have 
gone  from  strength  to  strength,  we  have  overcome  so  many  obstacles,  we  have  a 
larger  membership  than  ever  before,  we  have  two  religious  schoÄlf  as  well  as 
a dynamic  youth  group; and  our  affiliate  groups  help  us  to  maintain  the  dream 
of  our  predecessors»  (Je  shall  survive,  we  dhall  live,  we  shall  be  a source  for 
good  now  and  always  and  thex'e  i»  no  end#  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 

we  urge  you  to  memorialize  your  loved  ones  and  link  them,  by  your  concrete  and 
generous  gift,  to  our  Sanctuary.  Here  there  always  ^ a beginning,  here 

we  are  always  at  the  genesis^ and  here  there  is  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  direc 
ticm  in  which  we  shall  go  to  find  fulfillment.  We  strive  for  life,  for  work 

>1ר ד- י 

and  worth,  for  effort  and  achievement  and with  this  optimism^^we  link  those 

who  are  no  more.^^pTeir  past  shall  be  to  us  an  incentive  for  the  future,  ־^f 

you,  then,  see  life  as  a constant  begiiuiing,  join  us  by  paying  feribute  to  yoiii 
dear  ones  here  in  our  House  of  God  where  the1״e  is  no  *»  finality.  Ushers... 


ISRAEl.’S  20th  ANt^IVERSARY 


observed  the  anniversary  of  the 


My  friends,  only  a few  weeks  ago  we 


Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  and  yesterday  Jews  all  over  the  world  marked  the  State 
of  Israel’s  20th  anniversary.  The  proximity  of  these  two  dates  is  an  historic- 


al  accident  but  the  meaning  and  significance  of  these  events  is  of  great 

importance  to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  In  a manner  of  speaking,  both  A)  i uji׳!« 
are  rooted  in  the  same  calamity:  the  annihilation  of  European  Jewry  by  the  ^י‘aali 
oppressors  but  only  the  State  of  Israel  may  parti allyy^ the  result  of  a twinge 

of  conscience  on  the  part  of  western  man.  In  Warsaw  our  people  died  and  fought 
while  in  Israel  our  people  fought  and  lived:  that  is  the  profound  dfference 
between  these  two  momenteous  events  which  have  helped  to  shape  the  character 


in  America,  in  Israel  and  all  over  the  world  where 


of  modern  Jdwry 


Jews  are  still  permitted  to  live.  The  result  of  these  episodes  in  modern  Jew- 
ish  history  have  radically  altered  the  picture  of  Jews  and  Jtidai^ra,  hot  only 
for  the  Gentiles  but  for  us  as  well.  Heretofore,  whenever  one  spÄke  of  Jewish 
history  and  religious  development  it  was  always  accompanied  by  the  horrible 
memories  of  persecution,  burnings,  despair  and  ghettoization:  the  average 
picture  of  a Jew  was  the  one  painted  by  ever  so  many  masters;  an  old  man,  with 
payyas,  sit  typing  with  his  conies  presumably  in  a S^agogue,  studying 

the  sacred  texts.  Invariably,  the  picture  showed  the  background  of  the  area 
to  be  sleezy,  worn  and  above  all,  old/awafl  even  when  a joyous  picture  was  paint- 
ed,  especially  in  regard  to  some  of  our  major  holidays,  the  one  element  which 
was  always  absent  was  that  of  youth.  Today,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pictures 
of  Jews,  from  paintings  to  those  depicted  in  modern  novels  and  even  prayer  book 
such  as  the  Haggadohs,  have  eliminated  the  old  rabbis  entir  4-,  the  background  is 
one  of  cleanliness  and  vitality,  the  dominant  theme  is  one  of  youth  and  enthu- 
siasj(m.  More  often  than  not,  the  picture  is  not  of  a young  man  studying  Torah 
but,  aS  true  to  life  as  it  is,  of  a young  man  or  woman  with  gun  in  hand  or  be- 
hind  a plow,  fulfilling  the  basic  task  of  creating  a new  land,  in  Israel.  As 
such,  an  entirely  new  emphasis  has  emerged  and  one  which  we  shall  live  with  for 
many  decades  yet  to  come.  The^dw^^f  the  gh^etto,  payyas,  Talmud  study  and 
dank  Synagogues,  while  they  still  exist,  are  a thing  of  the  pastj 
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Hut  such  was  the  basic  outlook  of  our  people  in  years  gone  by.  We  never 
knew  and  never  learned  that  Jews  did  and  had  been  able  to  fight  and  resist!  for 
many  the  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was  the  first  time,  they  thought,  that 
Jews  had  ever  defended  themselves  from  the  onslought  of  the  enemy.  Today  we 
know  differently,  as  many  books  have  told  us  since  the  days  of  the  Nazi  defeat. 
But  still,  while  the  Warsaw  revolt  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  modem  times 
for  us  Jews,  the  greatest  episode  was  surely  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Isra- 
el.  How  many  of  us  recall  that  fateful  day  of  November  20,  1947  when  the  U.N. 
in  dramatic  vo^te  officially  gave  us  a partitioned  Palestinel  No  Jew  who  lived 
during  those  aggnizing  days  and  hours  must  ever  forget  this  experience  for  it 
gave  the  Jews  a country,  one  which  was  and  is  rightfully  theirs,  after  a lapse 
of  almost  two  thousand  years  I Not  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquerors  had 
Jews  been  privileged  to  call  any  one  strip  of  .k  land  their  very  owni  But  n^ 
it  had  come  to  pass  and  even  as  the  Arab  armies  amassed  strength  at  the  new 
ers  the  preparations  were  in  progress  not  merely  to  proclaim  the  State  on  the 
5th  of  lyar  but  to  degend  it  against  all  oppositldn.  They  did  proclaim  it,  e-t 
they  did  defend  it  and  they  did  establish  it;  today  we  observe  its  20th  anni- 
ve  sary  a־>d  we  echo  the  hope  and  prayer  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  Jew,  every- 
where-.that  the  State  be  granted  untold  numbers  of  years  for  continued  success 

and  vitality  in  all  of  its  endeavors; 

part  of  this  Jewish  endeavor  arid  that  all  of  the  Middle  East  *,-**i, 


to  live  with  one  another  for  the  common 


in  the  not  too  distant  future» 


good  and  for  their  common  advantage.  In  the  intervening  years,  of  course,  the 
State  was  attacked  twice  more;  each  time  the  Arab  nations  suffered  X terrible 
defeaVin  men  and  materials  and  the  end  of  the  conflict  is  not  yet  in  sight, 
can  only  be  hoped  that  the  folly  of  these  military  adventured  becomes  obvious 
even  to  the  most  hardened  anti- Zionist  so  that  a uniform  development  for  good 
may  become  an  inftegral  part  of  the  do  ■ u It  pm  1 . 1 t-vriw״.,  nt  area  so  close  to  our 
hearts.  But.  if  nothing  else,  we  know  that  at  least  ^r  the  time  being,  thri 
State  of  Israel  exists  and  it  will  continue  to  be  unless  some  ,«aclysmic  event 
brings  upheaval  to  all  the  world,•  fissa  we  have  Indieated.  as  Americans  and  as  Jew, 


iii 


that  wo  will  go  to  any  lengths  possible  within  the  scope  of*  our  abilities  to 
help  that  State,  with  which  we  have  s׳:|nany  spiritual  ties,  not  merely  to  be  but 
to  survive. 

Of  course,  not  everything  about  the  State  of  Israel  is  good  or  worthy  of 
our  praise.  If  wejwish  to  be  objective  about  our  own,  and  we  can  afford  to  be 
more  than  most  others,  we  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  not  all  is  as  we  would 
like  it  to  be  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers.  Difficulties  and  turm*il  abound, 
some  on  a foolish  but  most  on  a very  profound  level  of  conce־^.  For  example, 
on  the  slightly  ridiculous  level,  was  it  necessary  to  precipitate  a government 
crisis  over  the  matter  whether  the  "Shalom”  should  have  one  or  two  kitchens? 


But,  /tn  a more  serious  vein:  one  looks  at  Israel  today  and  senses  deep  conflict 
over  such  basic  issues  as  the  place  of  religion  in  national  life,  on  the  implic 
of*  an  unyielding  orthodoxy  or  in  terms  of  a fanaticism  of  religl  ous  zeal  — 
ots  who,  although  very  m^ch  in  the  minority,  still  assert  an  influence  on  their 
20th  century  country  while  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  axitliorize  tliei 
acceptance  of  the  State  itself.  ^'urther^more , what  of  the  lack  of  faith  which 
is  so  evi^dently  a part  of  modern  Israeli  youth?  Of  course,  we  in  American  Jew 
ish  communities  are  as //mitten  as  they  but  in  our  case  we  at  least  have  the  ex- 
cuse  of  a different  cultural  milieu.  I1׳|  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  Jewish  tradi- 
tioJi,  heritage,  culture  and  lore  suffuses  Isc^aell  life^  why  is  it,  then,  that 
their  youth  does  not  find  it  necdssary  to  acknowledge  or  pay  tribute  to  the  i- 
deal  <?rora  which  the  concept  of  the  State  came  in  the  first  place,  vrotU,d  there 
have  been  a State  today  if  for  centuries  on  end  Jews  had  not  prayed;? ' ל 

לוא( ול ו <־ ,  "we  pray  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  speedily  and  in  our 
day" ! One  gathers  from  reports  of  visit/ors  and  newspapers  that  there  is  not 
even  so  much  a spirit  of  irreligion  as  a religious  cyniciem  among  the  young 
and  although  one  can  explain  it  in  part  by  the  dominance  of  the  orthodox  party 
in  Israeli  politics,  this  surely  is  not  the  entire  answer.  And,  again,  the 
country  is  racked  internally  by  its  racial  problem,  probably  with  the  same 
seriousness  of  consequence  aS  we  find  right  here  in  America.  The  animosity  bet- 
ween  dark  skimied  Jews  of  Moroccan,  Persian,  Indian  or  ^emlnite  origin  and  thos 
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of  the  western  tradition  is  crucial  for  the  years  ahead.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  evidence  points  to  the  obvious  consequence  that  the  ri^lcial  pic^re  in  Israel 
roust  be  faced  head-on  in  order  to  avoid!  radical  outbreaks  of  violence  euid  stale- 
mate  % *Jhe  colored  Jew  is  already  in  a majority  with  the  birth-rate  far  above 
that  of  the  western  born  Jew  who  settled  either  before  or  after  the  Nazi  holo- 
cast.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  in  Israel  a situation  where  in  a generation  or 
two,  three  at  most,  the  ״purity״  of  Jewry  will  no  longer  be  in  effect  but  where 
Jews  in  the  Middle  E^st  will  more  and  more  feflect  the  background  of  that  area 
rather  than  that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States,  All  this  points  to  the  problems 
of  the  State  which  it  will  and  mu1$t  face  in  the  years  to  come  to  survive  inter- 
nally,  regardless  of  what  otitside  forces  may  decree  in  terms  of  the  State’s  de- 
st iny. 


But,  be  that  as  it  may,  what  !,^rael  has  given  us  as  we  Joyfully  acknowledge 
her  presence  in  the  world  and  in  our  lives  on  this  her  20th  anniversary,  is  grea 
pride  and  a sense  of  fulfillment.  Israel^gave  us  honor  and 

we  have  paid  for  it  with  the  cheapest  cofinodity  of  all:  money  J Surely,  we  have 
had  a great  part  in  the  creation  of  the  State  but  the  work  has  been  theirs,  so 
has  the  effort  and  so  has  the  sacrifice.  Hove  than  that,  one  major  resiilt 

of  the  State’s  existence,  as  seen  only  last  June  ^n  that  short-lived  war,  W4U9 
bavg׳  m'jted  en-ee■  a1»nlw  that  while  many  of  us  usually  or  normally  tsJce  the  State 
of  Israel  for  granted  none  of  us,  when  the  crucial  test  comesjto  pass,  will  re- 
main  or  even  wi^h  to  remain.  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  spiritiral  homeland. 
That  fact  was  proven  conclusively  and  the  great  outpouring  of  our  financial  help 
as  well  as  our  petitions  and  rallies  and  messages  of  support^  shall  always  be  re- 
membered  as  one  of  the  shining  ho\1rs  of  Ame:  Lean  Judaism,  Only  the  most  assimil 
ated  remained  aloof  and  they,  in  most  cases,  covild  not  survive  the  pressure  of 
identity  or  rejection  of  owr/ thousand  year  old  tradition.  The  State,  then, 
has  helped  to  make  us  people  of  prominence,  of  strength,  of  power  and  has  added 
a moasuee  of  solidarity  of  which  we  never  thought  we  were  capable.  Indeed,  the 


picture  has  changed,  radically;  and  it  will  never  be  the  same  again.  We  can  not 
know  what  the  future  will  bring  or  what  the  outcome  of  the  constant  st^te  of 
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slege  will  b»  but  we  do  know^or  a certainty  that  all  the  old  certainties  regardj 

ing  Jews  ax\(i  Judaism  simply  no  longer  hold  truoe 

Israel,  now  20  years  old,  ch<«G־<l  all  that.  We  feature,  today,  youth,  en- 
thusiasm,  modern  scholarship,  defense,  technology  and  a land  which  in  its  short 
modern  history  has  already  given  one  Nobel  Prize  winner  to  the  world  and  which 
will  surely  give  many  more  in  the  decadds  to  come.  In  a certain  sense,  it  is 
״our״  country  and  we  pray  for  its  stability;  we  are  American,,  of  course,  but 
our  hearts  are  intertwined  with  those  across  the  seas  and  the  tradition  of  o,1r 
fathers  links  us  one  to  the  other  in  a bond  of  love  and  devotion  which  can  neverj 
be  broken.  In  a spirit  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the  State  of  Is- 
rael  it  would  be  appropriate  to  say 

would  severely  limit  the  existence  of  the  State  for  only  another  century,  it 
might  be  better  to  say: 10£ ^ 0 ׳'  ^ J ״' The  people  of  Israel  lives",  amd  «ay 


this  traditional  expression  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  to  our  children  and 


s without  MKi• 


children’s  children  for 
Amene 


Hebe  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  May  3»  1968 


pntli  n.nturv  Jews  at  Crossroadsi  V:  ^EO  6 

^ Friends,  «.hen  I was  a student  at  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  «abbl 

Leo  B*aeck  was  one  of  my  teachers.  We  students  treated  him  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect  not  only  because  he  was  a teacher.  11  1־  was  an  elderly  man.  or 

because  we  acknowledged  the  sweep  of  his  wisdom  but.  more^^^all  else,  we 
looked  upon  him  as  a sUmbol  of  all  that  Judaism  implied  inAtimes  past  and  par- 

ticularly^  the  decades  of  the  40s  and  50s  of  which  we  mere  an  Integral  part. 

He  was.  in  a certain  sense,  the  Eternal  Jew  personified!  he  was  the  Jew  who 

in  years  and  ages  past  had  bden  beaten,  reviled,  imprisoned  and  brutalized  b.it 

vho  had  not  been  spiritually  defiled  nor  physically  killed.  Indeed,  Just  the 
opposite  was  true־  he  had  survived  despite  all  the  elements  whlchtmnsplred  to 
aimihllate  him!  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  merely  survived  but  in  this 
process  of  survival  had  jisj  L ' continum/his  teaching  of  Judaism,  had  been 
able  to  inspire  ethers  with  his  fortitude,  wisdom  andfourage  and,  finally,  had 
made  his  name  a household  word  among  Jews  as  the  very  epitomy  of  all  that  was 
worthy  and  noble  in  terms  of  our  Jewish  herl^ge.  Leo  Haeck  was  the  Eternal 
Jew  because  there  he  stood,  he  waa  still  teaching,  he  was  h>1mble  and  pious- a«* 
we  knew  that  behind  him  were  not  merely  almost  80  years  of  life  but  several 


years  of  intense  hardship  in  the  concentration  camp  of  Theresienstadt.  We 
knew  him  as  a frail,  gentle,  simple  man;  greatness  could  not 

be  seen  but  was  inherent  in  his  character. 

Leo  Baeck,  therefore,  was  a man  of  two  worlds:  the  sane  and  the  mad.  the 

free  and  the  totalitarian.  He  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  our  current  lecture- 
.erraon  series,  a 20th  Century  Jew  at  the  Crossroads  for  at  the  time  and  place 


where  he  lived  the  choice ־ach  and  ev^in^l^al  Jew,*־״  Eeo 
oaeck  chose  to  makjfhis  life  a matter  of  principle -«»■/\a  ve4  personal  confront 


5 soiight  to  emigrate 


ation.  At  the  very'  moment  when  most 


in  order  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  German  persecution,  when  every  Jdw  who 
e-a  end  abi lltv  his  way  toward  freedom  a«fe±fcftSa  Eeo  “aeck, 


had  the  power  end  ability  (hr-  his  way  towara  ireeuom  1 
who  had  several  opportunities  to  flee  for  his  life,  chose  to  >tay  i״  the  hell 
of  Germany. ä«' remained  in  Berlin  as  late  as  194^. after  which  time  he  was  in- 
carcerated  in  the  y , 11.  sill  1 a*  I ..■י  camp  of  ThertsloiyKstadt.  What,  ij^en,  made  him 
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remain  behind?^  when  no  one  could  possibly  blame  him  for  wanting׳  to  get  away 
as  countless  others  did?  Why  did  he  remain  when  so  many  other  rabb-ijr 

left  the  coiantry  as  soon  as  possible  and,  again,  no  one  would  have  blamed  him? 
The  answer,  if  there  is  016נ  , can  perhaps  best  be  found  in  his  own  writing.  In 
his  most  famous  and  profound  book,  ’*The  Essence  of  Judaism",  he  wrot  € one 
point  in  trying  to  clarify  his  philosophy  of  Judaisnj  "Through  action  we  shall 
preach  our  religion.  Our  lives  shall  speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  faith  1"  Or 
as  he  once  told  students;  when  you  sit  before  a teacher  trying  to  absorb  the 

i 
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and  learn  how  he  ties  his  shoelaces.  By  this  he  was 


wisdom  of  his  mind. 


simply  trying  to  explain  that  it  is  far  more  important  to  notice  how  a person 
lives  his  life  than  to  know  and  loam  all  the  theoretical  knodedge  that  is  in 
his  mind.  It  was  a lesson  he  tought  \1s  more  than  15  years  ago  and  I have  never 
forgotten  it,  nor  will  it  ever  escape  my  mind. 

When  we  kndw  Leo  Baeck  tie  was  already  nearing  the  end  of  his  life;  he  died 
in  195  His  early  years,  however,  showed  no  sie»  of  the  turmoil  and  difficult 
which  were  to  bvirden  his  later  years.  He  was  born  in  Lissa,  Posen  in  1873  and 
studied  at  Breslau  and  Berlin  until  he  was  ordained  in  lg97.  aged  24,  He  held 
several  minor  pulpits  during  the  early  phase  of  his  career  but  4^  made  his  mark 
and  reputation  by  service  rendered  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Berlin  from  1912 
until  1942  so  that  he  was  able  to  raise  and  influence  an  entire  generation  of 
Liberal  Jews.  It  was  not,  of  course,  that  he  simpj)y  divoted  his  time  to  the 


Community,  per  se;  rather,  he  bec«63ä1^  one  of  the  most  influential  rabbis  in  all 
of  Germany,  At  one  point  he  was  grand-President  of/\Bnai  Brith  in  al4 — of  Clcimiaity 
and  later  the  associate  President  of  the  Keren  Hayesod,  He  was  recognize^  for 
his  scholarship  and  writings  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  not  only  was  he  associat 
ed  with  the  philosophers  Franz  Rosenzweigy^and  Hermann  Cohen  (who  founded  the 
Mar^irg  School  of  Jdwish  philosophy)  but  was  invited  to  lecture  at  some  of  the 


universities  in  the  fields  of  religion,  theology  and  philosophy. 


leading  G 


He  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  respected  leaders  of  German  Jewry  and,  without 
doubt,  the  undisputed  head  of  that  faction  of  Jews  which  called  itself  "Libiw'al'J 
It  was  in  this  pos^on,  both  official  and  unofficial,  that  he  found  his  area  of 
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help  and  concern  once  the  visciousness  of  Nazi  peJ*secution  made  itself  felt. 
He  was  made  chairman  of  seי^ral  agencies  for  Deljp  and  rehabilitation  of 


ne  was  raaae  cnairman  of^^^raj^  agencies  for  Deljp  and  rehabilitation  of 
German  Jews  as  early  as  1933,  w>is#1  only  serves  to  indicate  in  retrospect, 

bow  very  much  aware  he  was  together  with  a small  group  of  like-minded  individual 
of  the  terror  and  persecution  yet  to  come.  These  positions  of  influence  were 
emphasized  as  the  ycnrs  went  by  and  as  the  pressure  of  Nazi  offialdora  increased 
to  affect  all  walks  of  Jewish  life.  By  !ate  I938  he  was  president  of  all  German 
Jewry  ad  well  as^itheir  national  organizations  and  his  major  function,  realistic- 
ally  speaking,  was  to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  Germam-Jewish  religious 

life  ani  cu|ture.  Because  he  believed,  as  written  in  his  books,  that  action  and 

committment  denote  ones  depth  of  religious  belief,  he  vowed  that  as  long  as  one 

Jew  remained  alive  in  Germany,  he  would  remain  behind  in  order  to  --r--r,rhl□  jiui 

4»חייייייי^ Jn  19^2  when  he  was  also  transported  to  the  camp  he  organized  lessons 
in  Hebrew,  Jewish  history,  ciA^ture!  «SS*־  ceremonials  and  tought  during  any  and 
all  hours  when  the  authorities  permitted  it  or  when  he  could  teach  secretly. 

He  IxiUfU^t  most  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  without  books  or  reference 
texts;  he  tought,  in  other  words,  by  the  manner  of  his  way  of  life  and  as  the 
message  of  Judaism  came  from  the  heart,  soul  and  spirit  of  this  one  human  being. 
We  know  of  the  effectiveness  of  hj^vork  by  the  count less^housands  who  were  in- 

fluenced  by  him  in  some  small  or  large  way;  those  who  were  transported  out  of 

I'J’  Jß 

Hresienstadt  took  his  luu  HUrTi)  and  tagrUT  with  them  and  j_  it  to  other  Jews  in 

more  distant  camps« , ^njiue  course  of  time,  wherever  Jews  were  incarcerat  — 

ed,  theM^fts^  of  Leo  Baeck  sefVed  p,a  a soured  of  inspiration  and  incentive  to 

belief,  study  and  religious  committment  even  at  the  moment  of  greatest  sorrow 

and  tragedy.  At  the  point  of  death.  Jews  found  comfort  in  the  mefeage/f  life  and 


personal 


became  for  a 


survival.  In  short,  Judaism  fu■!*׳  luaaiyi^ts  a weapon  of  defi^^anceJ 

De fy^ance  was  really  nothing  new  or  unusual  for  Rabbi  1-eo  l^aeck.  (In  the 
obvious  saOB,  he  defied  normalcy  and  contemporary  trends  by  choosing  to 


most  obvious 


remain  behind  in  his  living  hell  rather  than  seeking  a way  of  escape,  Biit,  more 
than  that,  in  1936  he  circulated  a now  prayer  to  every  liberal  congregation  in 
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(^erraany  which  he  asked  to  have  read  on  Yotn  Kippur,  The  prayer  stated,  in  one 
sentence,  "we  bow  our  heads  before  God  and  stand  ereort  before  man";  this,  of 
course  applied  to  the  "Olenii",  0\מג  Adoration!  and  comes  at  a strategic  point  in 
the  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  when  the  rabbi,  in  imitation  of  the  High 


in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  would  prostrate  himself  be- 


Priest 


fore  the  open  Ark,  The  Gestapo^ which  somehow  was  able  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
prayer^ immediately  forbad  its  us®  on  the  sacred  day  but  this  injunction  was  uni 
versally  ignored  ^nd  Jews  througho\1t  Germany  took  heart  and  courage  from  this 
small  by-|blay  of  will  which  pitted  the  totalitarian  a|tthority  against  the  Jew, 
And,  finally,  he  was  pa^t  of  a general  picture  of  defijifance  when,  in  terms  of 


principle  that  "Judaism  is  a roll- 


bis  teachings  and  writings,  he 


gion  of  MKXKB  questions  but  Xi  anity  is  a religion  of  answers".  In  this 

he  enunciated  a statement  of  religiotis  belief  which  wotildyybe  oJm 
by  the  Jewish  cominunity  in  a very  r rn1  n f 11 


In  the  camps,  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  as  a by-product  of  emigration,,  as  the 


Synagogues  burned^  «!gal  as  the  individual  suffered  unti:^  hardship  and  sorrow  he 
leaned  on  this  principle  of  Judaism:  in  our  religion,  one  could  question,  and 
ask,  and  search  and  even  denounce  the  forces  of  God  and  still  remain  a Jew  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  As  svich,  the  questioning  Jdw  who  Ught  answers  to  the 
horrors  of  his  time  knew  in  his  heart  that  by  defying  estajflished  tradilibn  and 
custom  he  wa3  not  breaking  with  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  It  was  an  tqjusually 
meaningful  point  in  the  midst  of  the  tragedy  which  engulfed  our  people  at  that 


n toa^THS  of 


time  . 


[jut,  then,  Leo  Haeck  was  never^^erl^  much  concerned  with. 


his  Jewish  philosophy.  He  in8i^׳ted  that  man  strive  for  moral  perfection  and 
that  we  become  a light  of  bdmanity  by  our  own  moral  conduct  and  elide avors , Gust 
oms  and  Ceremonials,  ^ the  other  hand,  serve  only  to  remind/peoole  of  their  re- 
ligious  obllgatioi^  but  are  not  of  the  essence  to  Jewishness,  It  is  on  this 


point  that  many  disagree  for  the  logical  consequence^׳׳of  his  point  of  view  lead 
to  a tota^/^^sencd  of  ritual  identityand  it  is  oii^is  point  that  he  sharply  dis- 
agreed  and  differed  with  the  Mar^irg  School  o^Hermann  Cohen  who  believed  that 


V. 


J,ews  mugt  a.lw^3  dio  the  act  of  r^CTial  Bor  only  by  constant  p^,jHricipation  in  the 
ways  of  J/Swish  religious  ob^r^vance  could  they  find  their  way  to  Jewish  living. 
It  r<n1mined  a point  of  religious  controversy  until  Mazi  oppression  made  bot 

po/mts  of  view  supeyj^iousT^ 

Leo  Baeck  had  many  offers  to  come  to  America  to  teach  or  even  to  become 
spiritual  leader  of  several  of  our  largest  and  most  pregti^ous  congregations , 
He  stayed  in  Germany  and  was  released  in  19^5»  he  came  to  America  shortly  there 
after  and  spent  the  remaining  years  as  a teacher  in  Cincinnati,  Today,  nmny 
institutions  be^r  his  name  but  for  those  of  us  who  knew  him  personally,  he  shal 
always  remain  a vital,  Wibrant  human  being  who,  in  his  simplicity,  showed  the 
depth  of  his  committment.  He,  as  the  four  others  we  have  disctissed 


since  January,  was  a 20th  centtary  Jew  at  the  Crossroad^:  and,  as  all  the  others, 
he  served  to  insjbire  and  ennoble  this  gener.gtion  of  Jewry  not  so  much  because 
of  what  he  tought,  although  that  was  meaningful  also,  but  by  what  he  was  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  lived  from  day  to  day.  He  was  a fine  human  being,  a 
rabbi  who  tought  Judaism  from  the  hearty  and  a man  whose  p<'rsonal  courage  and 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  other  Jews  served  as  a model  fojy^ll  those  xvho 
survived  the  holocust  of  Europe,  The  Eternal  Jew,  once  again,  had  prevailed. 
Amen. 


Heb.  Tab,,  Friday,  May  10,  19^8 


ANNUAL  INSTALLATION  SERVICE:  1968.  ^ 


Friends,  ”the  bride  wore  blue  sneakers,  white  jeauis  fringed  at  the  ankles, 

׳ / I 

and  a bulky  white  sweater  with  two  medallions  around  her  neck,  Thrfbridegroom 

wore  a re^d  turtleneck  sweater  beneath  a white  Nehru  jacket,  maroon  slacks  fleck 

A 

ed  with  white  paint,  and  a small  Black  Power  button  hidden  beneath  four  strands 
of  green  beads”.  This  couple,  Recording  to  newspaper  report  of  a few  weeks 

ago,  was  married  ghortly  before  midnight  at  the  Columbia  University  quadrangle. 

:X 

The  officiating  Protestant  minister,  after  the  exchange  of  vows,  t hen/^decl are^ 
of  the  new  age”J  It  is  not  so  much  the  manner  of  dress  in  which 

the  young  couple  sought  to  be  married  which  bothers  me,  although  I do  not  re- 

.1־ ' ט־  "V 

commend  it  for  the  young  couples  who  are  to  be  married  by  me,  but,  rather,  the 
strange  words  of  the  minister;  "I  now  declare  you  children  of  the  new  age”.  As 
an  elderly  person,  and  anyone  today  over  2^  is  not  merely  old  but  obsolete,  it 
occurs  tejme  to  ask;  what  is  this  new  age?  Are  the  recent  events  at  Gol־;nbla, 
where  the  wedding  took  place^ indicatige  of  the  trends  of  this  ”new  age”?  If  so 
then  riots,  vandalism,  violence  and  obscenities  have  been  elevated  to  a place 
of  importance  to  such  a degree  that  they  sup<־rcede  all  those  values  and  ideals 
and  principles  which,  until  now,  we  have  always  held  in  high  regard  and  utmost 
respect.  I would  not  want  to  deny  that  students  should  have  a greater  voice 
in  the  aff^rs  of  their  university  and  that  students  might  truly  make  s’ome  very 
worthwhile  evaluations  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the  contemporary  camp- 


and  scope# 


us  but  triwPC  I do  argue  *■k  the  degree  of  this  involvement,  its 


■ rnfehey  th׳an1׳trha  degr•^.  I am  not  at  all  cojivinced  that  I would  want  the  ring- 
leaders  of  the  present  conflict,  whether  at  Columbia,  the  Sorbonne  or  Berlin, 
to  haj^e  a voice  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  which  ray  child  might  one  day 
attend.  The  "nexmge”  seems  to  be  founded  on  4<fe1JittaAe  e a■ 

first,  that  the  principle  of  Civil  Bisobetlience  is  a pathway  to  rectify  any  si- 
tuatio;!  with  which  we  are  at  odds.  The  origin  of  this  thought  lies  in  the  work 
of  Martin  Luther  King  who  used  Civil  Disobedience  to  break  some  of  the  barriers 
of  the  white  power  structure,  especially  in  the  deep  South,  Of  coiirse,  civil 

I 

disobedience  is  freaking  the  Lawy>ali4י  it  is  not  and  was  never  intended  to  serve 
as  a schoolboy  lark  on  the  campuses  of  our  cou;1try,  But,^ furthermore , when  the 


1 


ii. 


Civil  movement  used  the  process  of  civil  disobedience  to  attain  its  ends 

.txfialaa  the'^a^feJ^f  protest  was  ״non-vio lenT ״ which  can  certainly  not  be  said 
for  the  present  scope  of  campus  protest.  Secondly,  the  other  presumption  for 
this  ״new  age״  grows  out  of  the  first;  the  protesters  of  the  early  1950s  knew 
that  they  were  breaking  the  law  and  were  ready  to  take  the  consequences,  no  matt 
er  what  these  might  be.  Going  to  jail  was  the  least  of  their  troubles j death 
at  the  hands  of  the  white  bigot  was  the  ever  present  possibility.  When  we  look 
at  our  pr^sters.  ho,,ever,  who  have  disrupted  and  violated  their  school  we  see 
that  the  very  first  precondition  they  set  f^T  ItrP  basi^ir  discussion  axx^- 
III!  ״LÜJttiriil  ו T-־Tt  is  ״amnesty״  I I think  that  this  is  adding  insult  to  injurjr, 
it  is  the  epitoray  of  undeserved  arrogance,  and  it  is  the  b\ght  of  Chutzpob!  The 
not  merely  closed  and  vandalized  buildings  but  wrecked  the  office  of  the  Univer 


sity  President,  took  letters  from  his  files  and  published  them  without  b*«״  per- 
mission.  This  is  not  simply  disgraceful,  it  is  raw  theft;  and  these  are  the 
youngsters  who  amnesty/^be  a precondition  to  meaningful  discussion. 

Frankly,  if  t his*^indicat*ve  oT  the- evt reittf^  of  the  ״new  age״,  I want  nothing 

to  do  with  it. 

My  reasons  for  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention,  my  friends,  partlc- 
ularly  on  this  evening  of  our  Annual  Installation  D״i  ^ 

I can  seel  here  at  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  we  have  not  yet  entweH  this / spirit,• 


thernow  certainly  not  as  it  was  designated  by  the  actions  of  the  students 

at  Columbia!  lIhH  Of  course,  we  do  cater  to  the  new  age  but 

we  define  it  and  view  it  in  quite  a different  context  altogether.  We  look  upon 
the  new  age  in  terras  of  our  youngsters  who  are  growing  to  maturity  in  our  midst* 
and  for  them  we  are  willing  to  ill  and.  I hope,  experiment  in  sev 

eral  directions.  We  have  already  begun  to  do  our  part:  not  only^our  two  reli- 
gious  schools  with  which  you  are  familiar  but  a dynamic  Youth  Group  of  teenager* 
who  hav«  proven  to  be  a source  of  credit  to  us  all.  We  have  also  made  an  atte,^1 
to  contact  the  college  youth  of  our  congregational  family  and  on  Shevuoth  morn- 
ing,  next  June  2nd,  we  shall  have  22  representatives  of  the  Rabbi’s  Class  on 
our  pulpit.  All  this,  and  the  usual  Saturday  morning  contingent  of  our  young 


ill 


,t  Bar  Mitzvoh  ushers,  so  as  to  tie  the  young  people  of  our  Synagogue  more 


closely  to  this  House  of  God,  But,  while  we  cater  to  the  young  it  is  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  ”new  of  which  the  Protestant  minister  spoke.  As  a 

matter  of  fact,  if  anything  at  all,  our  activities  and  concern  for  the  youth 
of  our  member  families  is  in  a frame  of  reference  which  might  be  called  ”old 
values”  and  ideals”  and  ”odbid'  principles”*  fi■*:  JLt  would  seem  to  me  that 


val- 


even  in  an  age  of  chj,os  such  as  ours,,  there  Are  still 


lies  in  evidence  which  can  be  of  service  not  only  to  such  elders  as  myself  but 


to  the  growing!  4ü»i  raatiirin^ !^generation,  Judaism  ׳*■•«■*■ysanii»  as  it  is 

pracjftice/  and  defined  here,  is  not  against  progress  ,^against  democracy  ,^ן  again  8 
freedom  of  expression,yyafrainst  maintaining  ones  integrity  a^even  against  soc- 
ial  jmtice.'TiS^,  the  same  time,  w«  believe,  indeed:  we  insist,  that  that  as 
a person  seeks  new  means  of  expression  and  searches  for  different  modes  of  iden 

i.T. 

tifying  himself  tvmmKmi  his  own  needs,  yearnings^nd  aspirations  be  must  be  will 
ing  to  tal<e  the  consequences  tjf  til's  "be  lio  fa  and/^must  be  hold  responsijoie  for 
his  actions,  his  attitudes  and  his  way  of  life.  Judaism  hgra^^;=aifeayax-mftiii*tnin-od  ׳ 


that  freedom  is  not  a license  to  destruction  a^d  that  the  indi- 

Vidual  who  searches  for  means  4״־  self  expression  may  not  at>andon  any  and 
all  restraints  which  he  personally  finds  object ionablo , / The  prophets  of  Ju- 
daism  were  rebels  tofjfend  often  couiitered  the  status  quo  aMIt  we  hold  them  in 
the  highest  esteenu^est  ]()c  can  still נ וe  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  against  thefj 
physical  violence,  disruption  of  law  and  order  while,  at  the  same  time,  acknowl 
edging  the  right  of  the  students  to  seek,  by  peaceful  means,  a redress  of  their 
grievances.  The  irony  is  particularly  horrendeous  since  so  many  of  the  student 


nrotest  leaders  are  Jewish.«■!  Judaism, in  its  five  thousand  year  history  has  al 

11»,  X, 

wavs  elevated  the  concept  of  freedom  while  maint n1 wg  that  only  through  learn- 


ways  elevated  the  concept  of  freedom  tHiile  maintnlwe■  that  only  through  learn- 
ing,  books,  knowledge  and  teaching  can  one  attain  this  noble  end.  In  Judaism 
books  are  sacred  and  yet  it  is  the  Low  Library  which  was  barricaded  by  the  in- 
sensitive,  protesting  element.  This  indication  of  the  ”new  age”  is  not  merely 
a disgrace  but  in  Jewish  terms  it  is  a "Chillul  HaShem” , a profanatiq^n  of  Gods 
Name,  Such  sentiment  has  no  place  in  this  Synagogue  and  we  do  not  find  it  here 


iv. 


It  is,  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  old  values  that  we  find  meaning  in  this, 
our  pnnual  Installation  Service.  I take  partici^r  note  of  our  Sisterhood,  re- 
presented  on  our  pulpit  by  its  president,  MRS.  RISSINGER.  Their  programs, 
beliefs  ״nd  of  bespeak^  their  love  and  concern  for  Judaism  in  its 


traditional  manner  and  we  extend  to  the  ladies  of  this  most  worthy  organization 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  every  endeavor  in  the  past.  To  Mis.  BISSINOEIi 
our  sincere  gratitude  for  a task  well  done  with  a fervent^^yer  for  future 
success  as  she  enters  her  last  year  of  leadership.  Bvmi  mor.  'זז.,  our  Men■  s Ckub 
״blob  has  not  merely  sponsored  our  annual  Fall  Lecture  Series  but  has  striven 
through  meaningful  debate  to  add  a new  dimension  to  its  yearly  activities.  Its 
past  president,  MR.  KWiT  B ACHENHEIMER , has  not  merely  done  nobly,  ho  has  b^n 


the  Men's  ■״lub  with  all  of  his  heart  and  soul;a«  his  spirit -י י  1' “ ''  ' ' 

devoted  to  the  ■»״daism.  Ho  is  one  of  our  most  devout  and  sin- 

cere  memb־rs“l״l^sXTe  him.  The  new  president,  MR.  DENNY  SlflON,  who  sit» 
on  out^  pulpit  now  brings  a dynamic  image  to  this  group  and  he  is  amply  q1.ali- 
e.- ״ ״ ״״ ״sition  of  A past  president  of  our  MR.  AND  MRS. 


fied  for  his  now  position  of  Impsri  anl—■  A past  presiaenc  oi  o״.  

GROUP,  a constant  worshipper  at  our  religious  services,  an  interested  partic- 
Psnt  in  all  of  our  activities  we  know  he  will  do  well.״«d-H«b 

Officers  and  members  it  will  he  a worthy  and  meaningful  year  ctm^cm 

Ve  bid  farewell  this  evening  also  to  MRS.  ERNEST  SCHMIlir  who  leaves  the  post  of 

president  of  our  Parent's  Association.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has  striven 

nobly  for  the  sake  of  our  children  and  that  is  perhaps  the  most  rewarding  aspec 

of  her  difficult  term  of  office.  The  youngsters  of  our  congregation  have  prof 

<fed  hv  the  work  of  her  hands  and  for  them  we  extend  our  most  humble  thanks״ 
ited  by  the  worK  ^ jU  V-0  ף ^ W.  -4,  v *4^. 

This  vital  work  wi 11 '«SS  continue  in  the  perso35  of  the  new  Parent's  Association 


׳ 1 

president,  MRS.  RUd| ^PPENHEIMER^  pult'it..  We  extend  to  her 

and  to  her  officers  and  board  our  good  wishes  for  her  >v  fiJMT  of  office  and 


w.  pray  that  her  work  will  be  satisfying  In  every  respect.R«■  children  need 
leadership  and  guidance  and  she  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task  at  hand!  we 
hope  that  for  her  the  next  two  years  will  bring  satisfaction  and  achievement. 

We  greet  on  our  pulpit  Also  MR.  MICIUEL  PERLMUTTER  the  elected  president  of 


V 


our  new  youth  group.  We  pledge  to  him  our  cooperation  and  support  and  hope.  In 
turn,  that  this  group  under  his  leadership  will  contume  to  make  ns  proud  for 
they  have  already  proven  to  he  ^ so,u-ce  of  Joy  to  us  all.  Lastly,  we  speak  of 
our  congregation's  president,  MR.  KURT  J.  SCHLOSS,  now  completing  his  first  ful 
term  of  office.  He  has  brought  dignity,  intelligence  and  administrative  abil- 
ity  to  our  and  he  has  represented  t18  with  hoiior.  Under  his  guid- 

ance  we  have  continued  to  flourish  not  merely  financially  but  spiritually  for 
he  has  upheld  the  tradition  so  meaningful  to  us  all:  that  at  this  xemple  the 
precepts  and  values  of  the  "old״  Judaism  shall  r«main  primary  and  will  neve,|be 
diluted  by  a surrender  to  expedient,  contemporary  extremes.  We  wish  him,  his 
officers  and  members  of  «he  Board  our  vesy  best  for  the  coming  year  of  sers'lre. 

These,  then,  are  the  -0^  values  we  espouse  here;  they  are  simple  and  di- 
rect.  We  speak  of  work,  faith,  woi^hip,  study,  youth  and  honor  and  here  these 
are  relevant  still.  .It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  install  presidents 

on  our  piilpit 

your  possession:  the  officers,  board  members  and  rvi 


into  their  offices,  as  well  as  all  iAwfPC  listed  on  the  papers  in 

d of  ־Die  affiliate  grou 


4.A  sm  Mo,xr  1 1 he  a vear  of  grand  achievement  for  us  all  and  ma 

and  the  congregation.  May  it  be  a year  01 

י*. ד 

the  Almighty  grant  us  His  favor!  ״*»  wisdom^  H*«  strength  gO  that  the  wor  o 

our  hands  may  a־־  the  fruition  of  our  dreams  and  yearnings.  For  the  formal 

blessing  of  installation  will  the  presidents  on  our  pulpit,  representing  you 
all.  please  rise  and  come  forward  and  will  all  of  you  rise  as  well  so  that  we 

may  ask  His  benediction. 

Amen. 


' ijc•  t . 


Friday  evening.  May  17,  19^8• 


Heb.  Tab., 
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"KEEPING  IT  COOL”  ; Commentary  on  Natl  Avilsory  Comm  on  C.  Disorders  . 

Friends,  this  Is  the  final  sermon  of  the  preaching  season;  consequently, 

we  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  one  another  In  this  setting  before 

the  Fall.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  revert  to  our  summer  schedule  of  Servlcq^ 

we  will  be  going  on  our  vacations  and  we  shall  be  looking  forward  to  living  a 

more  leisurely  life  during  the  hot  months  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  we  hope 

and  pray  that  New  York  City  will  be  spared  the  terrible  and  brutality  whic 

"2?  so  often  a part  of  the  long,  hot  summer;  that  the  minority  elements  of  our 

city,  instead  of  participating  In  riots,  will  be  "keeping  It  cool".  So  far  we 

have  been  very  lucky  In  that  destruction  and  ieaa  »f  life  haw  been  9^  low,  Pai*- 

... 

tlcularly  In  contrast  to  the  experiences  of  other  cities  where  entire  nrrrn■ 


and  business  ^t^blioVfreon^g  have  been  levelled  to  the  ground#  In 
part  our  good  fortune  Is  due  to  the  actions  of  our  Mayor  but,  also,  because  of 
the  liberal  nature  of  our  city  In  general.  Still,  at  this  time  of  year,  when 

we  are  In  dread  of  what  misTht  yet  come  to  our  doorstep.  It  would  be  well  for  us 

A. 

to  look  more  closely  at  major  on  this  question;  the  report  of  the 

President's  National  A׳^vl^on,y  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  chaired  by  Govern- 
Kerner  of  1 י י inols  and  Mayor  Lindsay.  This  report,  Incidentally,  Is  available 
4ft  ׳■aliir  In  oaper-back  form  for  a mereX  95^  psr  copy;  I would  suggest  that  all  of 
you  purchase  and  ^ead  It.  It  Is  not  particularly  satisfying  summer  read— 

Ing  material  but  Its  message  Is  of  vital  consequence  to  each  andX  every  one  of 
us,  as  Americans,  as  citizens  of  a great  metropolitan  center  and  as  Jews. 

The  report  Is  divided  into  three  major  sections  each  headed  by  a leading 
question;  these  are:  1)  what  happened,  2)  why  did  It  happen,  and  3)  what  can  we 
do  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  these  conditions^'  I-n  terms  of  the  very  first 
question,  "What  happened",  the  answers  are  couched  In  sociological  terms  which 
every  one  of  us  can  readily  understand  without  g•«« ^ 

professional  training  as  social  workers,  psychologists  or  sociologists.  The 
appalling  facts  as  how 'SSe  of  the  minority  element  live^  are  known  to  you;  to 
anyone  with  enough  presence  of  mind  to  read  and  absorb  what  is  dally  In  the  news 
But  more  than  that,  the  report  indicates  that  we  are  living  In  a constant  state 


whites  but  all  other  elements  of  socfeety  Involved  In 


Of  fear;  not  only 
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the  precarious  conditions  which  affect  us  In  these  circumstances•  The  police, 
thfi;,  national  guardsmen,  the  Negro  civilians,  the  firemen,  the  storekeepers  and 
all  others.  Instead  of  being  divided  between  Negro  and  white,  are  united  by  fear 
As  such,  we  react  far  more  Intensely  that  we  mlght/as  normally  decent,  law-abld- 
Inr  citizens:  we  buy  more  guns,  !ream  to  shoot,  bring  forth  our  hidden  prejudice 
and  give  vocal  display^  ^ our  hatred.  It  is  a common  but  d !stateful  picture  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man  and  man's  ability  to  be  cruel  toward  others•  Further- 
^^^^^^^the  "long, hot  summer"  we  always  think,  speak  and  believe 


more,  when  we 

ln״'rlots*' no  matter  whether  these  are  major  or  minor  upheavals•  This  Is  one  of 
r 

the  basic  points  of  the  Commission;  our  mentality  has  so  oriented  Itself  to  the 
con%pt  of  "riot"  that  any  little  dlstSbance  Is  labelled  as  such•  Of  164  dlsor- 
ders  reported  In  196?  only  5 were  major  In  terms  of  violence  and  dagage  while. 

123  or  were  very  minor  but  all  fell  under  the  heading  of  "riot"•  ^ 

thls/^ls  not  merely  Incorrect  but  misleading  In  the  extreme,  a situation  to  which 
national  news  media  such  as  papers,  magazines  and  above  all  television  contrlbut 
khelr  shard  Of  misrepresentation,  exaggeration  and  falsification•  So  much  then 
for  the  question  “What  happened";  answer;  not  all  lappened  as  It  was  depicted• 

The  second  question  asks  "Why  did  It  happen"  and  there  the  answers  are 
complex•  1ת  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  Americans  fetlll  do  not  acknowledge 
what  Is  obvious  to  many;  that  white  society  has  done  black  society  a grave  In- 
Justice!  Our  Institutions  created  It,  maintain  It  and,  most  vital,  condone  It; 

In  the  truest  sense,  our  Ration  Is  moving  toward  two  societies;  one  bäack  and 
one  white,  gerate  and  unequal.  This  Is  seen  by  us  of  the  larges  cities  and  we 
need  but  look  about  us  with  open  eyes;  the  Negro  In-mlgratlon  calls  for  a re- 
sponse  of  a white  exodus  and  never  the  twAln  shall  meet,  come  to  know  each  othe^ 
learn  to  live  In  one  society•  In  1910,  91^0ef  the  nation's  Negroes  lived 
on  the  land  In  the  South  but  since  then  the  total  Negro  population  has  not  only 
doubled  but  the  number  living  In  metropolitan  areas  has  Increased^f  1 ve-f old • 

As  a result,  living  together  because  most  places  are  not  open  to  trhei^r1-־*eside0e«־ 
Negroes  find  that  In  their  ghetto  poor  health  and  sanitation  conditions  produce 
a higher  mortality  rate,  higher  Incidence  of  major  disease  and  lower  municipal 
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service•  It  Is  a matter  of  record  that  the  l.jfart  mortality  rate  for  norjj^whlte 

babies  urder  the  age  of  1 month  Is  higher  than  for  whites.  This  statistic 

speaks  for  Itself.  But  more  than  that,  the  people  are  angry  not  only  because 

of  conditions  which  «xlst  but  because  of  what  they  have  been  led  to  expect.  The 

marches  of  earlier  years  have  produced  new  laws  and  attitudes  but  It  Is  quit er 

one  thing  to  have  a law  written  by  Congress  and  anothe^׳^  to  have  It  enforced 

^ A -T 

and  still  another  to  have  people  abide  by  It.  There  has  been  no 

breakt^hough  for  the  majority  of  the  deprived;  law,  yes  but  action:  no•  Thus, 

It  Is  only  natural  that  the  Negro  reacts  to  hl^  frustration  with  violence  for 
he  knows  that  the  more  he  does,  the  louder  he  yells,  the  mor^^'lamag'c  he  dswc  fhe 
more  quickly  the  wjjute  power  structure  will  react. 

Finally,  what  can  we  do;  this  Is  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  serious 
question  asked  by  the  Commission.  For  one,  the  answer  Is  not  to  train  more  po- 
lice  or  to  buy  more  powerful  chemicals  or  to^!£ijS1ä>i^^or  greater  protection  with 
more  expensive  tools  for  human  destruction.  Secondly,  while  we  know  that  hous- 
Ine־,  education,  welfare  and  emrloyment  are  all  high  on  the  priority  list,  we 
must  not  merely  itemize  these  categories  but  act  on  them.  Negroes  should  not 
merely  be  priven  the  lowest  and  most  menial  Jobs  but  be  part  of  a process  of  pro 
ducttvlty  to  such  a degree  that  the  old  aadSR»:  It  lx  pays  more  to  be  on  welfare 
than  to  work,  is  no  longer  tru^•  Third,  we  whites  and  especially  those  of  us  of 
the  middle  class  who  are  for  the  most  pa^t  1st,  111־  ■it׳־  mo  it  qionnii  veneration  imml- 

grants  must  learn  to  understand  that  the  process/ for  us  Is  not  the  same  as  It  Is 
for  the  Negro.  Just  because  we  mmü*  IT^uiir  1 11  a certain  level  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic  existence  does  not  mean,  by  simple  extension,  that  the  Negi'O  can  do  itJU.! 
Why  not?  Because  when  European  Immigrants  arrived  here  an  expanding  industry 
needed  unskilled  labor;  this  Is  no  longer  the  case.  Europeans  merged  with  the 
ge  reral  population  except  In  terms  of  language  and  accent  but  Negroes  are  high- 
ly  visible  always  • Europeans  came  from  societies  with  relatively  low  standards 
of  living  and  therefore  found  little  deprivation  here  when  they  took  low-paying 
jobs  but  the  Negro  sees  the  affluence  of  others  all  about  him  and  he,  being  a 
native  American,  wants  legitimately  to  share  the  waalth.  Finally)!^»  segre^gatlon 
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and  prejudice  ^ nJ3a1  the  Negro  the  opportunities  for  schooling  and  advancement 
we  took  for  granted,  nor  could  he  leave  the  ghetto  even  In  the  tenth  generation 
while  we  escaped  -«wwi*  were  accdpted  in  l){fargd  measure  everywhere•  As  a conse- 
quence^  the  two  situations  do  not  offer  a parallel  nor  a smug^sat is faction  for 
us  to  act  aloof  and  superior•  We  do  not  have  the  right  to  look  down  on  others 


no  matter  how  successful  we 


All  thlsys  valid  In  terms  of  the  summer  to  come;  but  hoping  that  "keeping 
it  cool"  will  be  a reality  Is  not  enough  for  now  or  ever•  The  commission  ad- 


the  worst  sin  of  all  is 


mits  that  they  have  barely  made  a beglnnlnc־■ 


not  the  plight  of  the  unfortunates  but  the  Inaction  and  apathy  which  has  plagued 
us  for  ever  so  long  and  by  means  of  i- Which  we  still  seek  to  espape  our  respon- 
slbllitles•  As  Americans  and  as  human  beings  we  must  be  aware  of  th^s^  obllga- 
tlons  but  as  Jews  our  task  Is  two-fold:  we  must  reallzd  that  we  know 

the  meaning  and  and  violence  of  discrimination  ־a«#»»Jww#d  stand  agains 

It*  Secondly,  while  many  Negro  militants  have  shown  themselves  entirely  nega- 
tlve  toward  our  efforts  and  attitudes  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  not  of 


^,t  Is  our  duty  to  Integrate  our  attitudes,  our  awareness  of 


exlst^  and  our  response  to  the  needs  of  our  time•  We  shall 


the  raw  factSAvIBrtr  exl! 


this 


never  be  a source  of  pride  to  our  tradition  by  refusing  to  be  a part  of 

the  battle  for  survival  for  and  until  we  do  our  part,  the  movements  of 

the  black  militants  will  engulf  our  homes,  our  schools,  our  children  and  our 
sense  of  morallty^Personally , I do  not  want  to  be  engulfed  In  this  manner,  I do 
not  want  a wave  of  anger  sweepli^g  me  away,  I do  not  want  a tide  of  hysteria  to 
subject  me  to  the  hazards  which  such  a revolution  might״  bring  with  it.  Only  a 
constant  awareness,  therefore,  of  our  obligation  toward  others,  of  their  right- 
ful  Place  In  our  society,  of  their  ability  and  sense  of  responsibility  when  allow 
ed  to  develop,  and  our  reaction  to  this  In  positive  terms  will  bring  law  and  order 
back  to  our  soc^ty^  wll־!  "Kyü|J  iz  cooi״  durTfJg  tlve — tMimmnT»  an/q  1 ו mQh־ft מוו ו  ft 


cool"  dui^ 


That  Is  the 


message  of  our  tradition,  of  the  prophets,  of  the  Torah  and  It  Is  not  mere  social 
Justice  Jargon.  When  God  ^ald  "Ye  shall  be  as  the  children  of  the  Ethlopfeans  un- 
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to  me",  He  meant  Just  that.  He  did  not  say  Swedes,  British,  or  Japanese;  the 
nrophet  spoke  the  words  precisely:  Ethljplans.  Ir  short  we  are  all  the  same  in 
the  eyes  of  God;  are  we  deny  His  assessment  of  humanity? 

In  testifying  before  the  Commission^  Dr*  Kenneth  B.  Ciark  a noted  psycholo- 
gist  said,  "I  read  the  report  of  the  1919  riots  in  Chicago  and  it  is  as  if  I wer 
reading  the  report  of  the  investigations  committee  on  the  Harlem  riots  of  35,  of 

43,  of  Watts.  I must  say  in  candor  to  you  members  of  this  Commission,  it  is  a 

kind  of  Alice  in  Wonderland— with  the  same  moving  picture  re-shown  over  and  over 
again,  the  same  analysis,  the  same  recommendations,  and  the  same  inaction".  He 
said  it  succinctly:  "the  same  inaction" • That  is  our  greatest  sin  and  it  is  one 

of  omission•,  ®•wwe  pray  for /!forgiveness  each  year  on  the  high  holydays.  But  we 

fall  to  see  that  a sin  of  ommlsslon  can  only  be  rectified,  by  our  own  action,  by 
our  filling  the  void,  by  our  belief  that  as  men  we  can  be  of  help^awid  comfort 
and  su^ttance  to  others.  I would  rather  sin  by  committing  an  illegal  act  thaJIn 
have  to  face  myself  for  not  doing  anything,  rather  comral^5^-cn  than  omission,  rat 
er  dlssapolntment  in  failure  than  hypocritical  arrogance  in  apathy  and  inertia• 


That  is  the  lesson  for  the  summer;  for  ^1 ׳ וו׳'^  and  for  all  Americans  we  hope  it 
will  be  ^ cool  and  peaceful  this  erreat  land  of  ours. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  May  31,  1968 


YI SKOH : S] lEVU ÜTH ; Mune  3»  / 

Friends,  this  holiday  of  Shevxios  is  certainly  a major  festival  on  our  Jew 
ish  calendar.  It  has  many  names  and  raaiiy  connotations  b\1t  most  important  is 
^ ״ A + time  of  the  civing  of  the  Law”.  marks  a central 


time  of  the  giving  of 

. ' t j 4-4  .Tdue  anrl  it  r»C  Oil  r>i  ׳ 


occasion  in  our  lifetime  as  Jews  and  it  occupies  a major  pl^ce  of  emphasis  in 
terras  of  our  religious  development.  Without  It,  marking  as  it  does  the  "^eve- 
lation  at  Sinai,  we  would  not  be  the  people  we  are;  Judaism  without  Sinai  can 
only  be  compared  to  a tree  without  roots.  At  the  same  tlr.1e,  as  vital  as  4>is 
holiday  appears/ it  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  its  predecessor  to  take  on  the 
aspects  of  a major  or  primary  religioxis  occasion;  Pesach,  when  we  first  became 
free  men,  must  be  understood  as  a preface  to  Shevuos.  How  could  we  haver  re- 
ceived  or  appreciated  the  Ten  Commandments  as  slaves?,  such  a thought  is  in- 
conceivable  and  impossible.  Of  course,  Pesach  can  stand  by  itself,  as  can  thi 
holiday.  ״ut,  again,  Pesach  is  •tan*  a prelude  to  today;  in  short,  the  two  are 
interrelated,  are  intertwined  and  are  part  of  ^e  fabric  and  substance  which 
make  us  Jews.  In  each  instance  we  have  a pure  element  but  it  is  solitary, 
lonely  and  cold:  Pesach  gives  uS  freedom  and  Shevuos  gives  us  the  Law  but  in 
order  for  both  of  these  to  take  on  meaning,  warmth  and  relevance  they  must  be 
tied  one  to  the  other.  Then  we  have  a story  which  links  itself  toward  a suit 
able  conclusion;  you  simply  can  not  have  a beginning  or  an  end  without  a plot 
Jifn u I I II  the  story  from  one  to  the  other.  That  is  tie  relationship 
of  these  two  holidays  as  well  and,  in  the  realm  of  the  larger  picture^  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  Shevuoth  if  not  the  most  important  is  certainly  the 
most  significant  of  the  two  in  terms  of  the  entire  range  of  our  historical  ex 
perience  as  Jews,  as  human  beings, ’*"as  part  of  the  mainstream  of  Judaism. 

I make  raenticiiof  this  thought,  my  friends,  on  this  occasion  of  our  Yiskor 
service  for  what  applies  to  the  two  holidays  is  also  true  in  terms  of  hiiman  be 
ings.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  is  pure  and  suf  ficient  unto  *""י” 

live  and  exist  and  be  and  unless  we  are  plagued  by  some  inhemt|^deficiency 
we  can  make  our  way  in  solitude,  alone  and  even  aloof  to  the  others  about  us. 
But,  in  such  a circumstance,  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  in  this  solitude 
we  would  find  warmth,  comfort,  solace,  concern  and,  above  all,  love.  It  is 
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for  this  reason  that  two  perfectly  independent  and  selfsufficient  individuals 
decide  to  merge  their  lives  and,  as  a consequence,  find  meaning  and  relevance 
in  their  existence  far  above  the  needs  of  the  one  as  an  unique  person.  The 
maul  auid  worasui  love  each  other,  parents  and  children  are  tied  by  bonds  of  blood, 
brothers  and  sistei's  by  the  root  of  their  existence  and  they  are  more  when  the 
are  together  than  just  the  two.  Perhaps  that  is  another  application  of  the 


of  a whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts״.  ^ut 


principle  that  ״the 


when  these  bonds  are  broken,  when  the  tie  is  snapped,  when  the  final  parting 
comes  then  love  aaiih  dev^^Ton  and  belief  in  fjfc  other  i^iwept  away  never 


to  be  recalled.  Sorrow,  tragedy,  tears  and  grief  arejbtae  natur^al  results.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  here  today  for  this  specific  occasion;  surely. 


we  have  lost  and  we  re- 


we  can  be  of  and  by  oiirselves  but  we  mourn  what 


member  in  love,  in  sadness  and  in  the  welling  up  of  our  tears, 

It|is  the  same  for  us  here  in  our  Synagogue,  We  too  can  exist  by^ourselv 
es  but  then  we  are  empty,  devoid  of  feeling,  lonely  and  sadness  prevails.  We 
miss  and  mourn  those  who  are  no  more,  who  were  a part  of  us  for  sojnany  good 

years  and  we  recall  in  all  humility  the  depth  of^eir  corai li ttment»  

But  we,  as  you,  ca1נ  and  do  remember  them  with  affection,  respect  and  faith 
their  past  devotion  to  us  and  what  we  represent.  You  too,  as  you  remember  you 
own  in  your  hearts,  can  enshrine  again  the  names  of  your  loved  oneJjhere  where 
they  worshipped  and  where  they  were  so  much  at  home  in  terms  of  the  spirit.  We 


own  in  your  hearts,  can  enshrine  again  the  names  of  your  loved  onedhere  where 


ask  your  contribution  to  the  cause  and  future  we  represent  and  we  hope  that 

your  generosity  will  be  on  the  same  level  and  in  the  same  degree  ast^elr  be- 

(fW  It 

lief  in  us.  M^a  House  of  God  where  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  the  Law  of  Sinai 
are  not  mei'ely  mentioned  in  passing  but  live  asyi  0^  indication^  of  our  fervor 
and  duty.  No  one  cares  to  be  aldtne,  we  all  need  each  other  axi  in  the  companio 
ship  which  is  ours  we  may  yet  again  find  tliat  measure  of  peace  which  escaped 
us  as  our  loved  ones  left  not  ever  to  return,  A House  of  God  can  be  as  empty 


and  so  we  mourn  with  you  the  loss  of  husband  and  wife, 


as  a life. 


mother  and  father,  brother  and  sister,  loved  one  and  friend  but  in  our  chari- 
table  act  of  unity  we  shall  establish  the  work  of  their  and  our  hands.  May 
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CHANUKOHt  IM  ANTICIPATION*  

Fri«״d..  thl.  8״״d«y  .«nin«  *.  •hAH  »H  ob.־rv.  tb.  on.«t  of  on.  of  our 
״o.t  Joy״.l  ״d  dollghtful  bolldoyo.  Cb״.״icoh.  It  ־.arko.  a.  you 

ovont  Which  took  plaoo  ״ore  than  two  tbouoand  y^o  »g»  - ..1 

״״d.rw״>t  ״any  a tr״״.for״atlon  oy.r  th.  oon^^Vo  hay.  never  ceaeod  to 

p.y  juetly  deserved  tribute  to  our  ano«tor.,  the  Macoabees, 

holiday  undorw־n^.^Ä^ÖÄ™־״-.b.-P«״^^  di/^^^TT 

ebift  of  .״Pbasi. ״ ״.y  ti״..  durins  it.  turbulent  hi.tory,  for  .x«npl..  at  th. 
very  b.ginnin«.  eh«.״koh^'  no  ״or.  tb״.  a military  victory  and  was  observed 
a.  such.  It  *a.  for  this  reason  o«—*—.  that  th.  rabbis  were  very  much 
opposed  to  it.  observance  for  thoy  feared  that|th.  oonquerln*  nations,  the 
Ho״־״,  partioularly.  would  ״i.undor.t״.d  our  ool.bratlcn  of  thl.  event  and 

-ס.  A *saessi  Ivlzuc  ctTV  foT  oonteBiporary  revolution• 

would  interpret  It,  Instead,  as  a rallying  ory  o 

But  th.  people,  strsns.  a.  it  ״ay  see״,  never  took  it  in  this  light  and  Jew. 
have  always  plac.d  it  into  th.  context  of  «dedication״,  which  ^.  exactly  what 
the  word  Cha^oh ־. ״ns*  DedJ^ation  refdrs.  of  oour...  to  th^^odlcatlon  of 
the  Tempi,  i״  Jerusalem  and  it  is  i״  this  context  that  th.  kindling  of  the 
festive  light,  oome.  into  proper  perspective.  The  little  story  of  th.  miracle, 
uhen  there  was  but  sufficient  oil  for  on.  day  and  it  la^f״  .i|if.  cought 
the  imagination  of  our  anoi.nt  pecple.-lt  is  this  — t ^ the  story  which 


A.  Ak-jTi:  la  tkls  'TMBtrr  ^the  story  which 

the  imagination  of  our  ancient  pecpl.-a.ed  it  is  thi  as••״•  ^ 

took  on  a dominant  role  to  tb^J^of  the  rabbis,  the  people  and.  of  course. 


as  the  Dreldle  or  the  singing  of  the  Mo* os 


tho  children•  Sneh  other 


Tsur  became  part  cf  tb.  story  only  much  later,  closer  to  tb.  Middle  Ages.^t 
rr.  do  r.״i  f״.״  this  turbulent  history  of  on.  cf  cur  major  festive  «^a.ion. 
That  th.  emphasis  was  shifted  time  and  again  to  t-c.  nct.of  mod.™ /..d.  and 


th.  contemporary  feeling,  within  the  scope  of  Jewish  experienc^  (/While  the 
orthodox  Jew  still  debate.  umpba.i.  ag=*o  whe^.r  it  is  right 

or  permissible  to  recite  tb.  Cbanukob  blessings  over  w elec^rtc  Menorah  or 
only  over  on.  which  bum.  with  oil  or  o״xdl..  w.  hav.|n.ver  been  ־ought  in^hi. 
nine  of  futile  controversy,  rather,  in  evety  land  and  in  evenr  generation  w. 
have  tak1״  bold  of  th.  Chanukoh  story  and  have  mad.  it  fit  the  need,  of  our 
own  day  and  ags.  Consequently,  Chanukoh  with  its  story  of  a battle  for  freedom, 
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Its  r«d«dloatlon  of  the  Temple  and  It•  mlraole  of  the  oil  has  never  been  aA«w^ 
referring;  exclusively  to  something  that  happened  two  mlllenla  ago 
but»  rather,  has  always  been  pertinent,  relevant  and  meaningful  to  every  gene- 
ration  of  Jewry• 

Ye  find  the  lesson  of  relevance  meaningful  also  In  our  own  time!  It  Is 
only  a matter  of  Interpretation•  For  example,  we  learn  first  that 

Chanukoh  Indicates  a dedication  and  devotion  to  an  Iddal  which  we  might  well 
learn  to  understand  for  our  own  20th  centux*y•  Ye  find  In  the  small  band  of 
people  who  first  rose  to  challenge  the  might  and  power  of  the  ^eleuold  forces 


that  they  had  a willingness  emd  a detlrmlnatlan  to  make  sacrifices  which  ame 
noflf/fas  common  «990»  In  our  time  as  thsy  warns  In  former  years•  These  Maoca- 


beea  were  willing  to  fight,  to  be  Inconvenienced  and  If  necessary  to  die  for 
a religion* which  Is  absolutely  the  last  Ideal  that  any  one  Is  willing  to  die 
for  In  our  time•  Religion  In  those  years  was  part  of  the  very  life  blood  of 
the  people,  their  Temple  or  Sanctuary  was  uppermost  In  terois  of  ^•1ינ  concerns 
and  needs,  their  commitment  to  God  tfsaiso^nded  all  else  In  the  fulfillment  of 
their  role  as  human  beings  on  earth•  For  them  r9iigi.on  was  the  key  to  survival 
as  IndlvlduaLls^  and  when  someone  threatened  the  existence  of  that  wtich  they  held 
most  ddar  they  rose  up  In  a fufy  of  rlghteot^  anger  which  finally  saw  the  few 
vangulsh  a powerful  foroa  of  cuiolent  mercenaries•  Looking  back  to  the  pirSaMire^' 


was  con- 


fronted  with  other  rebellion^  In  his  land  and  jegagti^^iifc^Wasi^athur  thsm  waste 
time  on  this  small  group  of  Jews  but  our  people  did  not  know  this  and  they 
oast  their  lot  for  freedom  and  for  the  dominance  of  1i/e±r  own  faith  at  the  rs^k 
of  severe  punishment,  said  4^ter  a struggle  which  lasted  three  years,  they  werdL 


of  that  time  we  know  that  ^^tloohus. 


victorious•  One  can  only  wonder  how  we  would  react  In  ouT  time  If  our  faith 

were  threatened;  would  we  rise  up,  would  we  be  willing  to  make  extreme  •acrl- 

floes,  would  we  be  wllldLng  to  live  as  against  vastly  superior  forces 

Just  so  our  Judaism  could  flourish  again  In  the  open•  Yhen  one  sees  the  lack 

of  obsexvance  and  oommltment  on  the  part  of  the  modern  Jew^  it  Is  hard  to  1- 

mc^lne  such  devotion •Ar  ^en  with  the  great  outpouring  of  Jewish  fervor  when 


Ill 


Israel  threatened«  Judaism  as  a faith  bam  not  eaJ03r#1ir  a similar  pxH>teotly-e 
outpouring  of  the  splrl)^ specially  on  the  part  of  the  ^eat  majozi^^  of  American 
Jews•  Ve  have  taken  our  religion  lightly«  have  treated  It  haphazardly  and  have 
used  It  only  when  neeessaz*y  and  then  not  as  a source  of  communion  with  God  but 
as  a palliative«  a dz*ug«  to  east  the  need  of  the  moment* 

But  we  can  learn  a further  lesson  from  the  events  of  the  Macoabean  times* 

For  example  we  know  that  Judah  and  his  followers  were  young  people  who  were 
able  to  make  their  w^^y  beoause  they  believed  fully  and  deeply  in  a cause!  it 
was  a cause«  furthermore«  which  was  deeply  necessary  to  ^eir  survival  not  snly 
as  Jews  but  as  self«-respeoting  and  meaningful  human  beings*  In  other  words« 
theirs  was  an  inspired  crusade; they  used  every  skill«  every  Insight«  every 
means  at  their  oommand  to  rally  their  forces  in  order  to^&ike  their 
addition  to  the  very  real  sacrifice  which  they  and  their  elders  were  willing  to 
bring  to  the  cause  at  hand^  They  forged  themselves  into  serious  and  dedicated 
fighters«  much  like  those  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto*  and  their  promise  to  attain 

l/X  1U  WU  ף 

fulfillment  was  total«  did  not  swejrvejftponi  t-he  *task  at  haiwt»  provided  one  and 

All  with  a manner  of  dedicated  living  which  would  allow  no  dbsldent  and  which 

V*>1־  jfCv 

would  brook  no  interference  the  seriousness  of  the  issue*  The  cause  was 

always  uppermost  in  their  minds  and«  as  a consequence«  they  became  beoause  of 
this  dedication  of  spirit«  a unit«  a totality  and  achieved  a oneness נ ס 
which  permitted  them^  against  the  most  opp^resslve  oddsyto  attain  ultimi^er  vie- 
tory*  Ye  see  a lesser  parallel  in  our  own  time  for  once  again  il^L-lw«»■* 
Chanukoh  has  its  mfrrfT״‘cr^  *'w  ■‘  »* ל ׳ Only  last  week  ve  saw  a perfect  Instano 

of  youngsters  also  engaged  in  a CaUse«  right  here  in  our  own  city  but  the  re- 

J 

suits  and  the  manner  of  protest  were  quite  different  from  those  of  our  holiday 
observance*  Bands  of  youths  roamed  the  streets«  the  subways«  invaded  schools« 
fought  with  the  police«  burned  parked  cars  and«  in  general«  created  a sense  of 
panic  in  this  largest  city  of  America*  And  what  was  their  causes  too  much 
schooling I It  was  one  of  the  most  ironic  commentaries  of  our  time«  especially 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  the  constant  complaints  of  the  various  minority 
groups  that  their  children  were  not  getting  sufficient  education  and  were  being 


iv 


harmed»  and  even  permanently  damaged»  by  this  lack  of  the  learning  process•  If 

anything  at  all»  they  need  more  rather  than  less  education  wid  their  actions»  If 

not  so  intense  and  terrifying»  were  pitiful  and  comic  when  sden  in  the  light  of 

their  real  needs•  Furthermore»  as  soon  as  rain  qj^me»  as  soon  as  the  cold  came» 

the  youngsters  ceased  In  their  demonstrations!  it  appears»  that  their  sense  of 

dedication»  if  the  wrecka£:s  can  be  termed  as^cb»  was  not  enough  to  ovec>come 

the  obstacles  which  Nature  put  in  their  path*  One  would  wonder  what  the  Maoca- 

bees  would  have  done  under  similar  oircumstan£es  and  with  their  own  detirmlna» 

tion  to  sustain  them•  It  18»  therefore»  not  only  a matter  of  being  willing  to 

sacrifice  that  counts  but  the  goal  toward  which  their  revolt  is  directed•  Both 

must  be  on  a meeuiingful  level  and  must  be  of  worth  and  consequence• 

Finally»  our  historical  records  tell  us  time  and  again  that  the  forces  of 

the  Maccabees  were  ^ no  means  a settled»  orgsmized»  fully  trained  force»  at 

least  at  first•  They  were»  in  reality»  a motley  group  of  individuals  who  from 

scattered  and  Isolated  placed  straggled  into  the  camps  poorly  equipped»  peace- 

loving  and  not  at  all  ready  to  do  battle•  But  it  «as  no  miracle  that  this  force 

soon  became  a ^gbtlng  unit  which  gained  the  respect  of  the  authorities  for  they 

brought  into  their  camp»  into  their  army»  the  element  of  discipline  which  is  so 

vital  to  the  success  of  any  meaningful  venture  and  with  it  only  could  they  hope 

to  attain  their  goals•  Again»  when  one  looks  back  to  the  yoimgsters  idio  ram- 

paged  through  the  strsBsts  and  subWays  of  ou^ity  only  two  weeks  ago»  we  note 

that  it  was  this  element  precisely  which  was  lacking•  '!'here  was  no  discipline 

at  all;  all  were  happy  to  be  out  causing  tro\1ble»  were  delighted  not  to  be  in 

school  and  use^  eves7y  opportxmity  to  mug  into  the  lenses  of  the  TV  cameras•  ^t 

was  for  this  reason  that  the  momenttim  of  their  protest  could  not  be  sustained» 

that  they  fled  as  soon  as  the  police  came  and  that  made  their  cause  so  foolish 

eV^n  in  the  eyes  of  those  ^fho  sought  to  sympathetically  understand  their  demands 

0 

Ve  do  not  find  so  ridiculous  a situation  among  the  Ifaooabeea  for  they  had  the 
discipline  necessary!  they  molded  themselves»  they  were  united»  they  tojebt  on 
a level  of  mutuality  and  they  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  cause  and  its 
Justification  no  matter  how  much  they  suffered»  how  severe  their  reverses»  no 
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matter  bow  difficult  it  wae  to  achieve  tbelr  deaired  end*  Ve  know  that  it  took 
them  three  years  to  reach  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  to  cleanse  it,  to  remove  the 
forei^  influences  and  to  rekindle  the  lamp  but  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  it 
vas  worth  the  effort  and  it  is  because  we  acknowledge  and  recognize  their  devo- 
tlon,  cause  etnd  discipline  in  behalf  of  an  ideal,  we  recall  their  brave  spririt 
to  this  very  bottr* 

This  then  is  the  lesson  of  Cbanukoh  for  our  own  time)  its  lesson  is  not 
as  ancient  as  its  origin•  There  was  more  to  it  than  simply  fighting  a battle 
and  their  vlotoz*y  waajtnore  than  merely  another  struggle  in  the  savage  hlstozy 
of  mankind•  To  us  and  to  those  who  preceded  it  it  was  a wvtbwblleindeavor  and 
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one  from  which  we  can  draw  lessons  for  our^ime  as  well  as  for  all  timet  that 
for  any  venture  to  succeed,  especially  one  that  conies  from  the  heart  and  spirit 
the  ipidlvldual  anist  be  motivated,  must  be  dedicated  and  must  be  disciplined« 

If  this  lesson  were  only  heeded  in  our  time,  Judaism  would  be  far  stronger 


and  more  meaningful  than  it  is{  if  this  lesson  wpre  only  emulated  our  personal 
committment  would  be  stronger  and  of  greater  |^alu^}  if  this  lesson  were  only 
accepted  by  all  of  us  our  creativity  of  which  we  are  surely  cafiable  would  also 
leave  a lesson  which  could  again  be  aokn0wla<^ad  and  observed  two  thousand 
years  hence•  /o  ^ OJ  great  miracle  happened  there"  is  the 

phrase  of  the  Dreldle;  bow  wonderful^ if  because  of  our  own  Indvidual  rededlca- 
tlon^  another  miracle  would  happen  in  our  own  tlme^  so  that  through  us  Judaism 
^ould  be  assured  of  Joyous  survival• 

Amen« 

Heb«  Tab«,  Friday  evening,  Deoembez>^l3•  19^8« 
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COMMEMORATIVE  PRAYER 


Heavenly  Father,  we  deeply  appreciate  Your  many  gifts:  life,  health  and  plenty;  we 
thank  You  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy;  laughter,  feeling  and  sensitivity.  We  grope  from  day  to 
day  encouraged  by  a vision  of  goodness  and  decency  which  Is  rooted  In  the  teachings  of  Your 
law.  Torah  identifies  us  and  we  Jews  embrace  it  as  a way  of  life! 


But  our  love  of  Thee  is  not  echoed  by  others.  Why,  Lord,  did  they  seek  to  destroy  us? 
Why,  God,  did  they  burn  and  wreck  our  Houses  of  Worship  when  ours  is  the  basis  of  their 
belief?  Why,  Father,  were  the  men  arrested,  the  books  burned,  the  music  forbidden,  the 
shops  closed,  the  women  cursed,  the  children  pursued,  the  skin  and  bone  broken,  the  spirit 
humbled?  Our  aim  was  to  do  good  and  serve  You!  Judge  of  Righteousness,  when  we  whim- 
pered  with  fear  and  fright,  in  terror  and  with  hurt,  why  were  they  not  reproved?  Why  did  the 
people  of  the  world  not  roar  their  rebuke  as  Your  image  was  defiled?  Why,  Author  of  Life  and 
Death,  were  the  Heavens  silent? 


We  pray  that  You  will  ease  our  pain,  lighten  the  burden  of  sorrow,  relieve  the  horror 
that  sounds  and  echoes  in  our  hearts.  We  ask  nothing  for  ourselves  but  beg  of  You,  especially 
at  this  solemn  moment  of  memory,  that  the  events  of  the  past  never  be  ignored.  Let  the  youth 
of  today  and  tomorrow  always  pay  homage  to  those  who  preceded  them.  We  who  lived  in  the 
past  can  exist  in  the  present  but  we  cannot  sun/ive  another  day  if  we  would  feel  that  the  tragedy 
of  Jewish  history  would  ever  be  forgotten.  We  beg  of  You:  revive  our  trust  in  the  conscience 
of  man,  let  the  sobs,  gasps  and  final  embraces  of  our  loved  ones  be  heard  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  world's  guilt,  let  the  flames  which  razed  Your  House  illumine  for  good  the  hearts  of  men. 


We  ask  not  for  punishment  or  revenge;  we  pray  for  remembrance.  Their  deatlis  should 
not  be  forgotten,  their  lives  not  be  obliterated  in  time.  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
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bless  our  troubled  spirits  with  peace. 


Amen. 


ROSH  HASH  ONO;  1st  Day;  A.  ft.  SERVICE. 


Friends,  by  this  time  surely  ,,!most  everyone  has  seen  the  most  praised 
and  talked  about  film  of  1968:  The  Create!  It  is  an  exceptiorrally  fine  movie 
although  devastating  in  its  critique  of  many  of  those  values  and  ideals  which 
we  all  enfe-ace  with  such  fervor  and  often/vblind  devotion,  ^ hope  that  some  time 
in  the  near  future  I might  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  film  in  <letail 


ouch 


but  this  morning,  at  tho  s^rt  of  tho  New  f.ar  of  5729,  1 wlsJraoroly  to  t 
^ \ *laiM,  ״■  - v-.T'v  And.  -that■  conclusion.  You  mav  r 


on  one  mf  that  fim.  ft  1111;  -«!S'  very  end,  t*r%  conclusion.  You  may  recall 

the  famous  episode:  the  young  man  has  י Wild  his  girl  friend  from  the  alter 

vhere  she  ha^  just  exchanged  marriage  vows  wth  another  man.  As  the  girl  runs 
to  him  our  hero  looks  for  some  object  which  he  can  use  to  v^rd  <^f  the  pÄtrsuers 


and  his  eye  happens  on  a modernistic  cross.  He  takes  this  £rom  the  wall 

and  wields  it  like  a sword  so  that  the  angry  congregation  can  not  approach  him; 
he  steers  the  girl  and  himself  out  of  the  chur^  and  then,  in  order  to  contain 
the  advancing  wedding  guests,  he  jams  the^lreS■»  into  the  two  handles  of  the 
ctaa^h  door  effectively  locking  the  people  in  and  permitting  himself  and  the 
girl  enough  time  to  catch  a passing  bus  by  means  of^hich  they  make  their  escape 
It  is  on  this  note  that  the  film  ends.  There  are  many  thin^-s  to  be  said  about 

this  is  the^iÄä«fe^£l:  the  young  man,  seizing  the«rmbol  of /his  fait 

ifu.  -iLc 

uses  that  very  same  symbol  to  lock  the  doors  of  the  House  of  God• 

6 •J  T>  u 

as  a s^5»<-like  weapon  against  the  people  who  worship  this  ״ ;.mb o-i״,  Perha 


a^S<־like  weapon  against  the  people  who  worship  this  ״ ;.mb o-i״,  Perha 

you  can  better  grasp  the  parallel  if  you  think  of  episode  in  these  terms:  a 

Bar-^Htavoh  boy  comes  in  here,  tears  a Mögen  Dovid  or  a set  of  t|>p  10  ^ommandmen 

\ 

off  the  j 111  them  as  a defensive  weapon  as  we  chase  him  and  then  jams  our 

doors  with  these  very  symbols.  If  we  try  to  open  the  doors  of  ^ Sanctuary  we 
will,  without  question,  -bre «fc-־-»TMft>t  the  Mögen  Dovid  or  the  two  tablets,  whife/j 
form  the  basis  of  our  faith.  In  short,  we  then,  not  the  boy,  but  will  be  th 
instruments  of  breaking  apart  the  very  core  and  center  of  Judaism.  It  is  not  a 
very  pxetty  thought  and  the  implications  are  terrifying. 

The  people  in  the  audience,  when  we  saw  the  fi].m^  thought  the  scene  very 
funny  ^d  when  I looked  about  me  I could  not  hdp  but  notice  that  most  of  the 
audience  was  composed  of  people  in  their  late  teens  or  early  twenties.  Person- 


ii 


all^f  I flifi  find  the  scene  ^inusing  at  all  btit  t^y  were  reflecting  the 

c;מז,זזonדy  held  view  of  tl  eir  generation:  that  the  youth  of  today  no  longer  finds 
the  Church,  mnd  of  course  the  Synagogue,  relevant  to  their  ictfiS#.  ^hat  was  the 
me^sage/of  this  episode  in  the  film,  with  this  the  ajdience  agreed,  and  that  is 
the  point  of  vidw  held  by  so  many  of  our  youngsteB,  ^^hether  they  be  Jewish  or 
not.  Ask^y  youn^^ttTin  onr  tirno) 11 ־  you  Kill  obtain  that  tj^o  of  a rospons«; 
you  really  need  not  even  ask,  just  look  about  you  on  an  ordinary  ^abbath  or 

a,  CC  . 


absencd  of  the  young,  ־^t  is 


*urday  and  you  will  notice  immediately  the 


true  here  as  it  is  true  everywhere  and  all  this  despite  what  we  are  doing,  or 
attempting  to  do^  for  your  jjoung  people  in  terms  of  school,  re ligious ly-sponsor 
ed  social  gatherings  or  youth  group  activities.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  affirm 
the  position  that  the  Church  is  no  longer  relevarvt  to  their  needs. 

*'ut  what  does  that  mean?  On  the  one  hand,  if  is  a good  sign  for  xt  in- 
dicates  that  at  the  very  least  the  young  people  did  expect  something  of  their 
religious  i״stitutions;««»״there  was  «®!«e  when  we  did  not  even  hope  for  that 
muchl  g-Tri-me,  ^ot  too  long  ago,  ici»  the  Sanctuary  was  totally  ig- 

nored.  Now,  however,  it  appears  we  have^nade  progress:  the  younger  generation 
does  expect  something  of  us  although  now  they  disassociate  th«selves  from  the 
״hurches  and  ^ynagogiies  beca::se  their  expectations  are  not  being  fulfilled  or 
realized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Churches  find  youngsters  air  taking  ad• 

A C-lJ. 

vantage  of  them:  for  example,  while  a young  man  will  nerer  enter  a CWah  to 
pray  he  does  not  hesitate  a moment  to  enter  the  Sanctuary,  seeking  protection, 
when  Federal  Marshalls  are  outside  the  door  to  arrest  him  for  evasion 


when  Federal  Marshalls  are  outside  the  door  to  arrest  him  for  evasion 

of  the  draft.  But  what'w.iT^of  my  colleagues,  bth  Jewish  andpentlle,  and  1 
have  fouiid  goes  even  deeper  than  this  process  of  taking  unfair  advantage:  name 
ly,  the  young  people,  more  often  than  not,  find  the  ־'ynagospie  oelevant  to  thei 
needs  only  ״hen  what  we  say  is  agreeable  to  thmn  and  they  reject  the  Church  • 
and  its  teachings  when  the  minister,  priest  or  rabbi  speakj(  against  the  view 
they  hold  at  the  moment.  Ve  have  found  this  view  to  be  true  more  and  more  fre 
querJTly  and  we  have  tome  to  resent  ij^b^terly.  Let  me  giVe  you  some  examples 
clergymen  have  been  opposed  to  w'ar  for  years  and  no  one  has  erer  listened  but 


when  we  refuse  to  speak  otit^  against  the  conflict  in  Viet  ^'*am  we  skrtjcAlled  "wa 
Taongers”.  We  have  spoJ(en  against  racial  injustice  time  and  again  and  we  have 
merely  l)e«n  tolerated  but  when  we  do  not  spend  every  summer  vacati  n on  a vot 
registration  drive  in  Mississippi,  we  are  of  a white  backlash.  Or, 


er  registration  drive  in  Mississippi,  we  are  yaJTed  of  a white  backlash.  Or, 
while  for  years  and  decades  and  generations  rabbis  particularly  have  emphasiz 
ed  our  committment  and  concern  for  learning  both  in  particular  and  in  the  ab- 
stract,  when  we  have  emphasized  that  we  are  a People  of  the  Book,  when  we  have 
used  every  opportunity  kfforded  us  to  elevate  the  concept  of  education^ it  has 


been  a speaking  to  thewindjbut  when  the  rabbi  does  not  support  from  the  pul- 

pit  a group  of  immature,  unkno\>d.ng  and  unfeeling  row^ie^  and  rebels  who  de- 

vastate  universities  whether  in  Paris,  Berkely  or  her-  in  New  York  '׳ity  we  ar 

called  a series  of  epj^hets  of  which  "fascist*'  i^  the  most  kindly. 

Personally,  my  friends,  I find  the  situation  appalling.  It  is  my  concep 

ion  of  my  role  here  in  this  ׳^'eraple  to  state  the  case  for  the  relevancy  of  our 

religion  no  matter  what  the  issue  may  be^  «<r  who  endorses  it  or  ״?ho  rejects  it 

Is  it  not  the  true  duty  of  the  religiously  committed  individual,  whether  he 

be  layman  or  clergy,  to  judge  an  issue  not  in  terms  of  what  may  be  popular  at 

any  one  moment  but  in  terms  of  the  lessons  tought  withn  the  framework  of  our 

tradition?  And  is  it  not  our  duty,  particularly  on  this  awesome  day  of  the 

Jewish  year,  to  define  our  sense  of  relevance,  obligation  and  committment  not 

only  for  the  issues  of  our  time  but  for  our  own  Ij-ves^  as  well?  Our  function 

here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to'^^^to^e  the  call  for  racial  jnistice  because  it  is 

part  of  our  heritage  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  mtist  .דזזון1ןקנ■^  the  activi- 

ties  of  a Stokely  Carmichael.  Our  traditi(Tryglorifies  education  but  that  does 

not  give  Mr^Rudd  of  Columbia  University ,^bose  real  name  is  %davsky  aji^who 

is  Jewish,  of  course,  to  seek  our  support  when  he  and  his  cohorts  invade  a 

place  of  learning,  break  up  the  furniture,  tear  up  the  books  set  fires  to 

^ t *a.X,iT  > 

files  and  research  papers  wherever  they  may  be  foundy,  Vh^  right  does  a 
!9  year  oldjliave,  who  has  not  in  any  way  come  to  matiirity  either  as  a person 


of  his  teachers,  to  defile  their 


or  as  a scholar,  to  question  the 


work  or  to  challenge  the  meaning  of  the  !׳stablisliment  ,^hen  he  and  his  ilk  do 

Vj 


not  hav«  a single  constructive  answer  to  the  problems  of  our  tine.  ״herein  do 
we  find  the  expressicm  of  Judaism  when  our  own  youngsters  march  as  protestors 

for  any  and  all  causes  and  then,  in  a desire  to  be  "fair",  weep  tears  for  the 

c ״ ־־״־f  th.  Arab  ־T,  ^ ^ xk  ^ף. 

J ^ 4«  u,  ־ ,״! ךw.  ^ //t  tt-  / V ״ 

י '•Vml  iJe  eldery  are  as  guilty  as  the  young.  Have  we  decided  that  the 

is  relevant  to  our  lives?  ־^f  so,  wh^l!^  is  the  vast  majority  of  Jews  throixghou 

the  year  and  why  do  great  numbers  of  non-Jews  atteixd  relitTious  services  only  o 

ter?A  Have  we  adults  not  realized  that  our  r^eligi 


ous  tradition 


•*^ec.  25th  and  on  Eas 


I 

also  offers  us  a way  of  life  and  not  only  the  latest  technological  discoveries? 

»■ 

it  not  important  for  us  to  comprehend  that  although  nrayer,  pulpit  and  practice  ar 


not  the  latest  techniques  in  the  communications  media  they  are,  nonetheless,  able 
to  sustain  us  as  religiously  committed  individuals,  even  in  our  nihilistic  era[  -i-F 
bxii-  י— nr  nur  faii4»»  And  we  Jews,  who  are  part  of  a 

history  which  extends  from  Abraham  to  this  ^^ew  dear’s  day,  I 

to  hear  some  tell  it,  the  history  of  Judaism  ended  the  very  momenij  we 

assumed  the  mantle  of  affluence  and  decid^hat  to  be  ^erican  was  far  better 

more  convenient  and  certainly  less  de^fii-rxg  than  to  be  Jewish.  As  if  these 

two  states  of  being  were  mutually  exclusive(  ־"t  goes  without  saying,  I hope, 

that  as  long  asjthe  older  g..ueration,  today  this  includes  you  and  me,  does 

not  make  it  a point  of  honor  to  assert  the  relevance  of  the  Synagogue  for  th^ 

lives  the  young  people  of  our  time  can  not  be  exj?ec^d  to  do  any  morejthan  they 

do  already.  We  were  inspired  in  terms  of  our  Judaism  by  our  P^^rent ^r^d-^ 

parents,  the  communities  in  which  we  grew  up,  perhaps  by  teachers,  or 

whose  names  are  known  only  to  us  but  what  are  we  doing  to  inspire  those 

who  will  follow  in  our  footsteps;  do  we  not  also  havejfan  obligation  to-Üiem  as 

those  who  preceded  us  had  a committment  toward  you  and  me?  Have  we  pxit  our  own 

Imruy 

house  in  otider,  have  we  set  our  own  priorities.  Lilt  U  11 ״  Labil LhSd  8en*e 


values  aH||d,  finally,  have  we yiai'Tj^d  the  most  basic  question  of  all:  of 
what  merit  is  our  existence  here  on  earthl  It  is  not  eouijh  to  critl.ige  the 
younci  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  means  nothing  at  all!  rather,  *jth  what  do|we  seek 
to  guide  and  sxistaj/f»  them  and  what^do  we  guide  and  sustain  our se Ive 3זד  pc  t 

would  seem  to  me  that  these  are  the  basic  questions  for  our  time  when  youth  is 

W M׳״e  D 14 | ! '•'״׳ ' ד-*euj 

«a-NJL  j Wvi  V י •«״*^  U-ij  f «■AJL■  i ^ 


r־ 
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וי 


in  revolt  and  it  is  a basic  questions  for  ns.  at  this  hour  of  Rosh  HaShono  when 
we  are  to  start  a new  way  of  life,  enter  a new  year  and  approach  the  throne  of 
God  with/-forg!t-veness-^.nd  repent^Mice  in  our  hearts;. 


Yfts,  rebellion,  ar£;uraentatio^ , challenge  and  contiVersy  have^Llways  been  a 

part  of  our  tradition  but  the  to  be  found  within  Judaism,  How  man 

— ^ C-»sA.^־rf 


here  today  know  tlwit  tradition  and  can  justify  their  actions'?  It  isץour  task, 
especially  on  this  day  but  on  all  other  days  as  well,  to  find  the  Syna^o^ue  re 
levant  not  only  when  it  agrees  with  your  stand  but  also  when  it  disagrees;  it 


is  our  task  to  justify  in_ Judaism  the  case  the  Synago^ 

the  needs  of  young  and  old  and  then  to  clarify  the  issue  at  hand.  To  accomp- 
lish  this  we  need  not  wield  a •«Kasassaammm^  sacfed  as  a weapon  for  the  de- 


sacfed 


lish  this  we  need  not  wield  a 


* . 

fense  or  to  use  th^s^  very  same  symbol^  to  close  the  House^of  ^od  but,  rather. 


h and  with- 


to  seek  together  to  flnii  an  answer  v^ithin  the  framework  of 


in  the  confines  of  the  Sanctuary,  The  film  of  which  I spoke  at  the  beginning 
find  its  approval  among  the  young  because  they  are  now  in  the  provess  of  rmirfW‘. 

but  the  rebellion  is  among  us  as  well  eventhough  our  means  and  actions  are 
neither  as  appalling,  nor  as  sacrl^igious  nor  as  flamboyant.  This  House  of  Gqi 
I priraisd  you  on  this  occasion  of  Rosh  H<tShono,  will  remain  open  and  it  will 
be  relevant,  not  simply  to  the  transient  and  often  vague  ideals  of  the  moment 
bvit  especially  to  the  deeply  rooted  concepts  which  have  sanctified  us  over  the 
centuries,  ■4-  bw  1 i eye  lie  will  honor  these  concepts  not  because  they  are  old, 


centuries , 


\ '¥V1j>2(J'*׳^that  is  not  enough;  b<*t  we  will  honor  them  because  are  of  ■^e  essened  to 

all  iiT—mn■  time,  ' JÖ«  is  not  a flighty  faith,  not  a cat rh-as-catch-can  tra- 

y.  V ^ )( 

dition,  not  a vague,  intangl^ible  history^but  a living/yj  relevant  way  of  life, 

”which  has  s'J^ained  us,  Hept  us  alive  and  brought  us  to 


y}  relevant!  way  of  life, 


this  very  day,”5^  ‘ 


Heb,  Tab.,  Monday  A.M.  , Sept,  23,  1968;  1st  day  Rosh  HaShono,  ' 


^ I 


-r  — 


"THE  30  YEARS  ARIO  MY  GENERATION" 


BY  Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
My  experiences,  *urely,  were  like  those  of  many  others  but  to  ME  they 
were  unique.  And  in  that  proposition  lies  the  difference. 

Why  ahotild  xjaiS  a seven  year  old  have  to  be  chased  by  other  youngsters  , 
only  recently  ray  good  friends,  shouting  vulgarities  and  obscenities?  What  w»« 
"dirty"  about  being  a Jew  anyway?  Why  should  I^as  a nine  year  old^have  to 
leave  ray  home  and  my  parents  to  go  to  another  city  to  attend  a Jewish  school, 
even  if  it  was  a good  one?  Why  should  ray  father,  as  I later  discovered,  have 
to  spend  time  in  jail?  Why,  and  for  wkat?  Why  it  not  possible  for  me  to 

stay  with  my  parents;  I missed  them  and  although  they  boarded  me  with  decent 
people  it  was  certainly  imlike  being  at  horad.  What  was  wrong  with  being  Jew- 
ish;  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend!  Judaism,  to^e , was  something 

good  and  wholesome:  we  observed  the  holidays  and  holydays  at  home,  we  went 
to  the  Synagogue,  my  father  tought  me  the  "benschen"  after  the  Shabbos  meal^ 
and  when  my  mother  lit  ij|e  Shabbos  candles  it  was  not  something  forced  or  harsh 
but  soft,  pleasant  aJid  full  of  warmth.  So,  to  repeat,  why  should  I be  seperat 
ed  from  all  this,  especially  when  it  was  all  ßo  good?  ^ 9 L>0  y f 

Of  course,  the  ocean  voyage  on  the  -big  ship  was  fun;  altliough  the  rest 
of  the  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  did  not  come  with  us  and  we  were  not  to 
see  them  ever  again!  But  for  the  three  of  us,  while  hard,  it  was  still  good 
be  cause'^3^werr(at^ea^  together.  I soon  forgot  about  tfie  silly  businessfcf 
having  to  go  to  another  city  to  school  and  about  the  boys  who  used  to  chase  me 
Today,  of  course,  these  things  take  on  a diffe1^«1^t  weight  and  I seejf  them  more 
clearly  in  the  perspective  of  the  passing  years.  The  ten,  going  on  eleven, 
year  old  boy  was  able  to  forget  and  adjust  amid  th״  new  surroundings  but  I 
can  not  help  but  wonder,  after  all  these  years,  how  others  could  eve^return 
to  what  is  loosely  to-4^  normalcy/  It  is,  in  many  ways,  a question 

of  despair  as  so  many  of  us  try  to  wrestle  with  the  though^  in  our  minds  and 
in  our  hearts.  For  us  matters  were  relatively  simple  but  for  others,  those 
who  were  incarcerated  for  months  and  years  as  well  as  ^|pse  who  emerged  alive 
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from  the  living  hell,  how  could  they  return  again?  It  is  a qiiestion 
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that  one  who  ha*  not  fully  experienced  it  can  barely  acknowledge  much  less 
answer.  Perhaps  that  is  what  the  aiithor  meant  when  he  wrote  that  man’s  spirit 
will  not  merely  triuipph  but  will  prevail!  In  contrast  I can  only  acknowle(!ge 
my  Ixick  ׳,nd  good  fortune;  at  the  very  least,  I can  promise  never  to^orget. 

But  then  we  heard  of  an  event  which  was  truly  beyond  comprehension;  the 

maniacs  had  burned  the  Synagogues  in  Crermany  but  also  in  other 

partsr  of  Europe,  In  his  innocence  the  child  said:  how  silly,  how  foolish  to 
wreak  destruction  on  an  old  pile  of  stones;  but  the  adult  knew^clever  the 
attack  by  the  enemy.  How  absolutely  precise  the/j  wwimy  had  been  and  how  dili- 
gent  his  evaluation  of  our  heritage;  he  had  picked  for  destruction  our  strong 
point  and  he  removed  from  our  midst^the  core,  the  center,  tbi  focal  point,  •hgr 

We  in  America  were  horrified  by  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers;  but  one 
can  just  imagine  the  tragedy  of  those  who  witnessed  the  actual  process  of 

on . Did  they  know,  did  they  realize,  did  they  appreciate  the  depth 

of  destruction?  It  swept  from  one  community  to  another,  from  one  groiip  to 
the  next  and  those  who  were  cought  in  the  round-up  will  never  be  the  same  a- 
gain.  We  respect  and  admire  the  devotion  and  comnittraent  of  those  who  ran 
into  the  burning  Synagogiies  to  rescaie  the  Scfolls;  how  gratified  they  must 
have  been  to  save  b\1t  one  Torah.  We  salute  those  others  who  stood  ^ 

as  the  flames  consiimed  the  House  of  God,  and  wept,  and  moaned,  and  sobbed. 

They  bcseeched  tlie  Heavens  but  there  wa*  no  answer  1 But  all  mankind  knew 
that  German  ”efficiency”  had  destroyed  the  Synagogue*  for  Just  the  right  reas- 
ons:  they  were  our  rallying  points,  the  symbol*  of  our  past,  the  places  of 
confrontation  and  communion,  the  treasure  houses  of  our  tradition  and  our 

learning.  The  enemy  had  done  exceptionally  well. 

1 

All  this  happened  within  the  past  th^^rty  years  of  my  generation;  how  in- 
credibly  short  that  *pan  of  time,  how  much  ha*  happened  rhring  the  interveUng 
decades.  The  whole  world  has  changed  and  we  are  no  longer  the  same  but  that 
does  not  perrdt  \1s  to  forget  or  ignore  the  lesson  of  the  past.  On  November 
9th  to  10th  we  shall  mark  that  30th  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Synago- 
gues  in  Europe, ( fiur  congregation  will  hold  a special  Service  to  mal^  that 
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commeraorativ«  event  on  Friday  evenliig,  November  8tl1  ),  I strongly  sns|)ert 


. What  a pity  not 


this  kind  of  observance  will  not  appeal  to  many. 


only  for  ns  and  what  a sad  commentary  on  otir  time  but,  even  worse,  how  tragic 
a reaction  in  the  light  of  those  who  stood  by  or  fought  the  flames  a mere  30 
years  ago  I The  tragedy  of  our  society  lies  in  oTir  glorification  of  the  fiiture 
rather  than  the  remembrance  of  the  past;  the  sadness  lies  in  the  rejection  of 
the  principle  that  we  should  use  the  past  in  order  to  understand  our  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  for  today.  How  can  I be  a full  or  whole  Jew  today 
withoxit  paying  due  homage  to  the  destruction  of  Synagogues  a mere  30  years 
ago?  It  is  impossible;  it  is  as  implausible  as  being  a Jew  in  any  generation 
without  paying  due  reverence  and  respect  to  the  exodus  of  our  anci^stors  from 
the  land  of  slavery;  it  is  as  absurd  as  being  a Jew  today  without  being  axv.mre 
of  the  place  which  the  State  of  Israel  occupies  not  only  in  thi/politics  of  oxir 


time  but  in  the  dedication  of  oxxr  spirit. 


And  yet  I knoxv  that  our  people  ignore  or  havd  forgotten,  Wl^■?  Becaxise 
the  majority  of  Jews  do  not  attend  the  Synagogue,  do  not  belong,  do  not  iden- 
tl^y  with  it.  If  those  of  the  past  knew  how  delinquent  we  are  of  that  which 
they  saw  burned,  would  they  consider  their  moment  of  horror  of  meaning?  Aft- 
er  November  193B  ^he  names  Dachaxi  and  Buchenwald  became  household  wor^s  but 
they  knew  why.  The  answer,  if  unintelligible  to  a youngster,  was  obvious  to 
thd  adult;  they  were  Jews  and  that  was  all  the  reason  necessary.  The  question 
now  remains  for  us  who  have  all  the  advantages״  especially  tb  Synagogues,  hoxv 


do  we  identify  ourselves?  Those  of  my  generation  and  those/ long  ago  knew  only 


royed  but  do  we  know  xvhy  they  stand  tod״׳y? 


e SynagoÄies  were  destr 
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tills  dej^t  to  those  who 


too  well  why  th 


Without  paying  tliis  dej^t  to  those  who  suffered  thirty  years  ago,  withoxit  being 
consciously  aware  of  tjrlr״  deiit , we  have  nothing  to/offer  the  future  as  we  pay 


homage  on  this  30fb  cominemorative  anniversary  of  the  des^^ruction  of  Synagogxxes 
in  Europe,  ״How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0 Jacob;  thy  dwelling  placds,  0 Israel”, 


״THE  30  YEARS  ARE  MY  GENERATION" 

By  Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Hebrew  Tabernecle  Congregation 

My  experiences,  surely,  were  like  those  of  many  others  but  to  ME 
they  were  unique.  And  in  that  proposition  lies  the  difference. 

Why  should  I as  a seven  year  old  have  to  be  chased  by  other  young- 
sters,  only  recently  ray  good  friends,  shouting  vulgarities  and  obs«nl- 
ties?  Whet  was  "dirty"  about  being  a Jew  anyway?  Why  should  I,  as  a 
nine  year  old,  have  to  leave  my  home  and  my  parents  to  go  to  another 
city  to  attend  a Jewish  school,  even  if  it  was  a good  one?  Why  should 
my  father,  as  I later  discovered,  have  to  spend  time  in  Jail?  Why,  and 
for  what?  Why  was  it  not  possible  for  me  to  stay  with  my  parents;  I 
missed  them  end  although  they  boarded  me  with  decent  people  it  was  cer- 
talnly  unlike  being  at  home.  What  was  wrong  with  being  Jewish;  it  was 
impossible  to  comprehendl  Judaism,  to  me,  was  something  good  end  whole- 
some:  we  observed  the  holidays  and  holy  days  at  home,  we  wont  to  the 
Synagogue,  my  father  taught  me  the  "benschen"  after  the  Shebbos  meal, 
and  when  ray  mother  lit  the  Shabbos  candles  it  was  not  something  forced 
or  harsh  but  soft,  pleasant  and  full  of  warmth.  So,  to  repeat,  why 
should  I be  separated  from  ell  this,  especially  when  it  was  all  so  good? 
and,  I was  so  young  I 

Of  course,  the  ocean  voyage  on  the  ship  was  fun;  although  the  rest 
of  the  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  did  not  come  with  us  and  we  were  not 
to  see  them  ever  againl  But  for  the  three  of  us,  while  hard,  it  was 
still  good  because  at  least  we  were  together.  I soon  forgot  about  the 
silly  business  of  having  to  go  to  another  city  to  school  and  about  the 
boys  who  used  to  chase  me.  Today,  of  course,  these  things  take  on  a 
different  weight  and  I see  them  more  clearly  in  the  perspective  of  the 
passing  years.  The  ten,  going  on  eleven,  year  old  boy  was  able  to  for- 
get  end  adjust  amid  the  new  surroundings  but  I cannot  help  but  wonder, 
after  811  these  years,  how  others  could  ever  return  to  what  is  loosely 
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By  Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman,  Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 

My  experiences,  surely,  were  like  those  of  many  others  but  to  ME 
they  were  unique.  And  in  that  proposition  lies  the  difference. 

Why  should  I as  a seven  year  old  have  to  be  chased  by  other  young- 
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sters,  only  recently  ray  good  friends,  shouting  viilgerlties  and  obs/enl- 
ties?  Whet  was  "dirty"  about  being  a Jew  anyway?  Why  should  I,  as  8 
nine  year  old,  have  to  leave  my  home  and  my  parents  to  go  to  another 
city  to  attend  a Jewish  school,  even  if  it  was  a good  one?  V/hy  should 
my  father,  as  I later  discovered,  have  to  spend  time  in  Jail?  Why,  and 
for  what?  Why  was  it  not  possible  for  me  to  stay  with  my  parents;  I 
missed  them  end  although  they  boarded  me  with  decent  people  it  was  cer- 
talnly  unlike  being  at  home.  What  was  wrong  with  being  Jewish;  it  was 
impossible  to  coraprehendl  Judaism,  to  me,  was  something  good  and  whole- 
some:  we  observed  the  holidays  and  holy  days  at  home,  we  went  to  the 
Synagogue,  ray  father  taught  me  the  "benschen"  after  the  Shebbos  meal, 
and  when  ray  mother  lit  the  Shabbos  candles  it  was  not  something  forced 
or  harsh  but  soft,  pleasant  and  full  of  warmth.  So,  to  repeat,  why 
should  I be  separated  from  ell  this,  especially  whan  it  was  all  so  good? 
and,  1 was  so  young t 

Of  course,  the  ocean  voyage  on  the  ship  was  fun;  although  the  rest 
of  the  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  did  not  come  with  us  and  we  were  not 
to  see  them  ever  again!  But  for  the  three  of  us,  while  hard,  it  was 
still  good  because  at  least  we  were  together.  I soon  forgot  about  the 
silly  business  of  having  to  go  to  another  city  to  school  and  about  the 
boys  who  used  to  chase  me.  Today,  of  course,  these  things  take  on  8 
different  weight  and  I see  them  more  clearly  in  the  perspective  of  the 
passing  years.  The  ten,  going  on  eleven,  year  old  boy  was  able  to  for- 
get  and  adjust  amid  the  new  surroundings  but  I cannot  help  but  wonder, 
after  811  these  years,  how  others  could  ever  return  to  what  is  loosely 
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labelled  "normalcy".  It  la,  in  many  ways,  a question  of  depair  as  so 
many  of  us  try  to  vrestle  with  the  thoughts  In  our  minds  and  In  our 
hearts.  For  us  matters  were  relatively  simple  but  for  others,  those 
who  were  Incarcerated  for  months  and  years  as  well  as  those  who 
emerged  alive  from  the  living  hell,  how  could  they  return  to  function 
again?  It  Is  a question  that  one  who  has  not  fully  experienced  It 
can  barely  acknowledge  much  less  answer.  Perhaps  that  Is  what  the 
author  meant  when  he  wrote  that  m8n*s  spirit  will  not  merely  triumph 
but  will  prevalll  In  contrast  I can  only  acknowledge  my  luck  and 
good  fortune;  at  the  very  least,  I can  promise  never  to  forget. 

But  then  we  heard  of  an  event  which  was  truly  beyond  coraprehen- 
slon:  the  maniacs  had  burned  the  Synagogues  In  Germany  but  also  In 

other  parts  of  Europe.  In  his  Innocence  the  child  said:  how  silly, 
how  foolish  to  wreak  destruction  on  an  old  pile  of  stones;  but  the 
adult  knew  how  clever  the  attack  by  the  enemy.  How  absolutely  pre- 
else  the  persecutor  had  been  and  how  diligent  his  evaluation  of  our 
heritage;  he  had  picked  for  destruction  our  strong  point  and  he  re- 
moved  from  our  midst  by  fire  the  core,  the  center,  the  focal  point. 

We  in  America  were  horrified  by  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
but  one  can  just  Imagine  the  tragedy  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
actual  process  of  devastation.  Did  they  know,  did  they  realize,  did 
they  appreciate  the  depth  of  destruction?  It  swept  from  one  community 
to  another,  from  one  group  to  the  next  and  those  who  were  caught  in  the 
round-up  will  never  be  the  same  again.  We  respect  and  admire  the 
devotion  end  committment  of  those  who  ran  Into  the  burning  Synagogues 
to  rescue  the  Scrolls;  how  gratified  they  must  have  been  to  save  but 
one  Torah.  We  salute  those  other  who  stood  as  the  flames  consumed 
the  House  of  God,  and  wept,  and  moaned,  end  sobbed.  They  beseeched  the 
Heavens  but  there  was  no  enawerl  But  all  mankind  knew  that  German 
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labelled  ”normalcy״.  It  is.  In  many  ways,  a question  of  depalr  as  so 
many  of  us  try  to  wrestle  with  the  thoughts  in  our  minds  and  in  our 
hearts.  For  us  matters  were  relatively  simple  but  for  others,  those 
who  were  incarcerated  for  months  and  years  as  well  as  those  who 
emerged  alive  from  the  living  hell,  how  could  they  return  to  function 
again?  It  is  8 question  that  one  who  has  not  fully  experienced  it 
can  barely  acknowledge  much  less  answer.  Perhaps  that  is  what  the 
author  meant  when  he  wrote  that  raen*s  spirit  will  not  merely  triumph 
but  will  prevsill  In  contrast  I can  only  acknowledge  my  luck  and 
good  fortune;  at  the  very  least,  I can  promise  never  to  forget. 

But  then  we  heard  of  an  event  which  was  truly  beyond  coraprehen- 
Sion;  the  maniacs  had  burned  the  Synagogues  in  Germany  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  his  Innocence  the  child  said:  how  silly, 
how  foolish  to  wreak  destruction  on  an  old  pile  of  stones;  but  the 
adult  knew  how  clover  the  attack  by  the  enemy.  How  absolutely  pre- 
cise  the  persecutor  had  oeen  and  how  diligent  his  evaluation  of  our 
heritage;  he  had  picked  for  destruction  our  strong  point  and  he  re- 
moved  from  our  midst  by  fire  the  core,  the  center,  the  focal  point. 

We  in  Araorlco  were  horrified  by  what  we  reed  in  the  newspapers 
but  one  can  Just  imagine  the  tragedy  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
actual  process  of  devastation.  Did  they  know,  did  they  realize,  did 
they  appreciate  the  depth  of  destruction?  It  swept  from  one  community 
to  another,  from  one  group  to  the  next  and  those  who  were  caught  in  the 
round-up  will  never  be  the  same  again.  We  respect  and  admire  the 
devotion  and  committment  of  those  who  ran  into  the  burning  Synagogues 
to  rescue  the  Scrolls;  how  gratified  they  must  have  been  to  save  but 
one  Torah.  We  salute  th^ose  other  who  stood  as  the  flames  consumed 
the  House  of  God,  and  wept,  and  moaned,  and  sobbed.  They  boseeched  the 
Heavens  but  there  was  no  enswerl  But  all  mankind  knew  that  German 
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”efficiency"  had  destroyed  the  Synagogues  for  just  the  right  reasons: 
they  were  our  rallying  points,  the  symbols  of  our  past,  the  places  of 
confrontation  and  communion,  the  treasure  houses  of  our  tradition  and 
our  learning.  The  enemy  had  done  exceptionally  well. 

All  this  happened  within  the  past  thirty  years  of  my  generation; 
how  incredibly  short  that  span  of  time,  how  much  has  happened  during 
the  intervening  decades.  The  whole  world  has  changed  and  we  are  no 
longer  the  same  but  that  does  not  permit  us  to  forgot  or  ignore  the 
lesson  of  the  past.  On  November  9th  to  10th  we  shall  mark  that  30th 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Synagogues  in  Europe.  (Our  congre- 
gation  will  hold  8 special  Service  to  mark  that  commemorative  event 
on  Friday  evening,  November  8th).  But,  I strongly  suspect,  this  kind 
of  observance  will  not  appeal  to  many.  What  a pity  not  only  for  us 
and  what  a sad  commentary  on  our  time  but,  even  worse,  how  tragic  8 
reaction  in  the  light  of  those  who  stood  by  or  fought  the  flames  a 
mere  30  years  agol  The  tragedy  of  our  society  lies  in  our  glorifies- 
tion  of  the  future  rather  than  the  remembrance  of  the  past;  the  sad- 
ness  lies  in  the  rejection  of  the  principle  that  we  should  use  the 
past  in  order  to  understand  our  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  for  to- 
day.  How  can  I be  a full  or  whole  Jew  today  without  paying  due  homage 
to  the  destruction  of  Synagogues  a mere  30  years  ago?  It  is  impossible; 
it  is  as  implausible  as  being  a Jew  in  any  generation  without  paying  due 
reverence  and  respect  to  the  exodus  of  our  ancestors  from  the  lend  of 
slavery;  it  is  as  absurd  as  being  a Jew  today  without  being  aware  of 
the  place  which  the  State  of  Israel  occupies  not  only  in  the  politics 
of  our  time  but  in  the  dedication  of  our  spirit. 

And  yet  I know  that  our  people  ignore  or  have  forgotten.  How? 
Because  the  majority  of  Jews  do  not  attend  the  Synagogue,  do  not  belong, 
do  not  identify  with  it.  If  those  of  the  past  know  how  delinquent  we 
are  of  that  which  they  saw  burned,  would  they  consider  their  moment  of 
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tiorror  of  raeening?  After  November  1938  the  nemes  Dachsu  end 
ßuchsiwBld  beceme  household  «ords  but  they  kne«  «hy.  The  answer, 
if  unintelligible  to  a youngster,  was  obvious  to  the  adult:  they 
were  Jews  and  that  was  ell  the  reason  necessary.  The  question  now 
remains  for  ua  who  have  all  the  advantages,  especially  the  Synagogues, 
how  do  we  identify  ourselves?  Those  of  my  generation  and  those  of 
long  ago  knew  only  too  well  why  the  Synagogues  were  destroyed  but  do 
we  know  why  they  stand  today?  Without  payi1:g  this  debt  to  those  who 
suffered  thirty  years  ago,  without  being  consciously  aware  of  its 
implication,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  the  future  as  we  pay  homage  on 
this  30th  commemorative  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Synagogues 
in  Europe.  ״How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0 Jacob;  thy  dwelling  places, 

0 Israel" . 
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horror  of  meenlng?  After  Hovember  1938  the  nemee  Deoheu  end 
Buchenweld  became  household  «ords  but  they  kne«  «by.  The  enswer. 

If  unintelligible  to  a youngster,  was  obvious  to  the  adult:  they 
«ere  Jews  and  that  was  all  the  reason  necessary.  The  question  now 
remains  for  us  who  have  all  the  advantages,  especially  the  Synagogues, 
how  do  wo  identify  ourselves?  Those  of  my  generation  and  those  of 
long  ago  knew  only  too  well  why  the  Synagogues  were  destroyed  but  do 
we  know  why  they  stand  today?  Without  paying  this  debt  to  those  who 
suffered  thirty  years  ago,  without  being  consciously  aware  of  its 
implication,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  the  future  as  we  pay  homage  on 
this  30th  commemorative  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Synagogues 
in  Europe.  ״How  goodly  are  thy  tents.  0 Jacob;  thy  dwelling  places. 

0 Isreel” . 


”¥HE11E  AliE  THE  PEOPLE  NOV?" 


Friends,  today  is  Shabbos  Choi  HaMoed  Succos,  a time  of  ^reat  joy  as  well 
spiri^tual  satisfaction,  when  the  delightfiil  holiday  of  Succos  mer^jes  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  In  former  generations,  when  perhaps  it  was  a far  more 
simple  way  of  life,  this  wa».׳  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  outdone  only  on 
the  holiday  which  occiirs  in  a few  days:  Simchas  '^'orah.  On  this  day,  however, 
the  people  sat  in  their  Succos,  be  family  was  together,  ttere  was  singing  and 
study  fcnd,  of  course,  there  were  special  celebrations  in  the  Synagogie,  Ve  make 
mention  of  that  long-ago  situation  for  the  aspect  of  observance  has  changed  ^ 
radically  in  t hejlnt ervening  decades  and,  particularly,  during  the  last  century. 
Whereas  we  had  this  Hotise  of  God  filled  to  Wiith  srntn  nnl^'-awirl  member■ 

ship  in  attendance,  it  is  quite  differeit  today;  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact 
of  Jewish  life  that  the  majority  of  our  people  do  not  worship  inthe  Synagogiies 

L \1  V-Va  I 


during  the  year.  This  fact  was  brought  hone 


the  two  major 


to  me  by  a member  of  the  congregation  who  related  a startling  experience.  It 
seems  that  he  was  at  a country  resort  during  the  summer;  a resort  which  adver- 
tl»ed  "Sabbath  Services".  On  this  particular  weekend,  in  a hotel  wth  over  400 
rooms  at  a minimum  of  800  guests,  of  which  95)^^  vיfere  Jewish,  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  a Minyan  for  Saturday  morning  worship.  I’he  tragedy  was  compounded 
further  since  a man  was  present  who  needed  a Minyan  to  say  Kaddish;  he  was  in 
his  year  of  mourning. ^The  few  who  were  in  attendance  went  about  the  premises 
^n  vidw  of  this  needYin  order  to  round  up  t!1e  necessary  Minyan;  wthout  further 
commentary  I want  to  state  that  even  with  this  urgent  need,  not  even  ten  people 
were  persuaded  to  respond  with  an  hour  of  their  tine.  Perhaps  the  only  appro- 


of  Sodom 


priate  commentary  to  this  might  be  to  recall  the  episode 


and  Gemorrah  when  Abraham  pleaded  with  God  to  sav<^the  cities  if  10  rightews  men 


could  be  foimd,  Yoia  know  the  result  of  that  stor^and  woe  be  unto  us  if  the 
analogy  is  valid  also  for  our  tine! 

But  that  is  the  way  it  is  during  the  year;  a^hough,  we  know  as  well  that 
some  of  our  people  did  not  observe  the  first  two  days  of  Rosh  HaShono  either, 

I personally  know  of  an  instance  wlוere  one  of  our  members  scheduled  a lunbeon 
for  after  services  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong 


ii 


with  that.  What  did  matter,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the  lady  ebser>ted  her- 

נ 

self  from  the  entire  morning  service  just  in  order  to  remain  home  and  cook.  I 
wonder  to  what  degree  her  spirituality  was  enhanced,  under  those  circumst ances , 
Secondly,  I know  of  two  instances  where  youngster»:  Irf't  the  city  in  order  to  re- 
gister  in  college  on  the  first  day  of  Uosh  HaShono,  It  was  always  my  impressiOr 
that  on  these  holydays,  especially,  the  family  should  remain  intact,  should  be 
at  one  with  itself,  should  revel  in  its  warmth  and  mutual  concern  but  not  to  be 
torn  apart  by  the  quite  unnecessary  needs  of  the  seasonal  college  aeheduTe,  As 
a matter  of  fact,  especially  here  in  America  where  diversity  is  upheld  as  a car־i 


dinal  privilege  of  Ajnericpn  democracy,  it  seems  entirely  possible  to  me  thqt  in 
a situation  where  the  most  sacred  holyday  of  the  Jew  interferes  with  college  re-| 
quirements  a note  from  the  p..,re^3  or  the  rabbi  could  have  been  a sufficient  ex-| 
cuse  for  the  child  to  remain  with  the  familyf♦^ — be  o s t — f<rr — fhe'  T i»+--day-״srr״t4vat_- 
begethiyia,  ^n stead  of  spending  most  of  the  morning  at  the  airport,  the  family 

the  usual! 


could. have  attended  the  religious  service.  And  this  is  alf  quite  aside 


of  our  people  going  to  the  seashore,  the  country  or  to  the  moiintains 
just  to  take  advajitage  of  what  is  euphemistically  called  ”tlie  long  weekend",,  fori 


half  nothlTTgwhatever  to  do  with  a week! 


getting  that  it ^»0  the  Jewish  New  Year  and 
end  in  the  country  or  anywhere  else. 


But,  we  return  to  the  original  ^tuesbiou;  Where  are  the  people  now?  Why  is 
it  that  Jews  will  no  longer^orship?  We  have  examined  the  prayers,  music,  serm- 
ons.-,  the  hour,  transportation,  Oneg  Shabbat  idea  and  a multitiide  of  other  devlc- 

•-U 

es  and  t echniqiies fegjC  all  to  no  avail.  Our  people  simply  will  not  come^  over  a 

sustained  period  of  time  although,  at  least  here  in  our  own  congregation,  they 

t 

rin  hiri  gn  to  jnntsr  ■**-■irn  •r  something  unusia  or  special  is  offered. 

I think  we  have  looked  for  the  answers  in  the  wrong  placds;  we  change  the 

prayerbook  or  introduce  an  Oneg  every  week  or  have  a psychedelic  happeniרזg  right 
here  on  the  puipit,  it  will  still  be  the  same:  the  people  will  not  be  present. 
There  are  several  deeper  reasons  and  more  complex  questions  we  must’  ask  in  order 
to  arrive  at  some  type  of  logical  . !?'or  example,  I believe  it  wrong 

to  compare  attendance  at  services  on  an  averj^age  Sabbath  with  that  of  the  High 


Holyday ־ ,־s  I have  Just  done  In  part.  The  reason  Is  that,  realistically  speak 
ing, *the  same  attitude  prevails  at  both  tim^Ao 


f worship.  are  no  nor«  cim 


vinced  of  the  relevance  and  substance  of  worship  on  the  Days  of  Awe  than  they 
^re  on  the  usnal,  weekly  Sabbath.  They  attend  in  such  large  numbers,  on  the  New 
""ear״^  Yotn  Kippur  not  because  they  feel  a deep  seated  need  but  because  they 
follow  a loosely  defined  tradition  which  is  still  stronger,  for  the  most  part, 
than  the  haphazard  spirit  which  motivates  them  from  week  to  week.  In  short,  if 
the^e  were  no  grandparents  or  no  European  background  for  about  two  generations, 
no  children  and,  above  all,  no  cultural  implication  that  i*  is  al !right  to  be 
Jewish^||j*the  majority  of  Jews  would  not  attend  worship  s^^es  on  even  these 
special  holy  occasions.  The  tirend,  or  pattern,  is  to  e־au»=־»way  from  observ^^e; 

observe  or  practice  a sing^^custom  on  the  Sabbath  so  the  basic^}^ 

feeling  exists  in  terras  of  the  High  Holydays. 

The  second  factor  which  must  be  considered  if  we  honestly  wish  to  examine 

the  question  "Where  are  the  people  now?"  is  this:  they  are  not  heinejbecause^ 
each  of  us  there  is  very  little  that  is  specifically  Jewish,  esp«־ially  in  our 
time,  in  our  coTintry  and  more  so  in  our  city.  Perhaps  you  will  recall  with  me 
the  article  printed  in  LIFE  magazine  some  years  ago,  on  the  Gr^at  Religions  of 


that  liberal  Jews  were  depicted  in  a ■stTun {1;־•  sort  or 


■״vfrcr< 


the  World.  You  may 


way;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  strange  to  the  non-Jew  because  ttey  we  were  soi^ 
much  like  egeryone  else.  The  Chassidim  of  Williomsburgh , of  course,  they  were 
different;  as  are  the  Neturei  Karta  of  Jerusalemy|but  when  one  looks  at  you  and  n 
especially  in  a great  me tropolit can  city  such  as  om^  s , you  will  not  find  a shre 
of  emphasis  about  our  own  Jewishness.  We  look  like  others,  act  like  them,  work 
as  they  do  and  have  the  same  basic  concerns; arfiH  there  is  very  little  distinctiv 
ly  Jewish  about  us.  We  wear  no  Payyas,  no  Kapdas,  no  fur  hats  in  simmer  and  d 
not  walk  the  streets  on  the  Shabbos  with  Talleisim  slung  over  our shoul ders . It 
is  a fact  in  which  some  of  us  even  delight;  we  are|j.ike  all  the  oth  er^  only  mo,׳ 
so.  If  there  is  any  distinction  among  us  at  all,  it  is  in  terms  of/\s  ocl  o-econo 
ic  cla3.s.®e»  rather  than  xn  terms  of  religious  affiliation.  The  Catholic  floimts 

, ash  on  his  forehead,  a lai^ge  cross  as  a 


his  rell;^xon  by  wearing  palm  leaves 


iv 


hide  the  Mezuzah  under  onr  shirts  and  blouses  if  we  wear  tfee«  at  a1 
In  s^רort,  since  it  is  so  easy  to  iner'ije  wth  the  majority  in  our  time,  we  do  just 
that  and  all  the  distinctive  marks  which  once,  in  generations  gone  by,  marked 

I T 

us  as  Jews  to  the  eyes  of  the  non-'׳ew  are  sinply  no  longer  in  evidence . -‘־f , 

then  we  are  like  all  the  others,  why  observe  special  occasions;  with  the  ot^ו- 

ers,  we  revel  in  the  THanksgiving,  Xmas  and  even  St.  Pa^trick’ s Dajj^  holidays . 

fir-u/vi 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  with  our  rejoicing  in  t hesc^-<pe nw».«!! 
but  let  no  one  mistake  the  fact  that  this  has  anything  t>  do  with  Judaism 

.-V  « j_  ^ tir  s ^ ^ X*  ■ >1ד 1 ^ ד ר  • o Ye  a m ni'\T*rO'^ 


; ״Where  are  the  people  now? 


One  last  thought  in  terms  of  this 


It  relates  to  the  most  basic  j^^feoblem  of  all;  as  Jews  and  as  a Synagogue  we  have 
no  power  or  authority  whatever  to  force  our  people  into  some  sort  of  obligatory 
observance  *iwXh-ä/^—in--addid;4r01x-  to  -all--e.ls«,  .-lj^/th«  cvirux  of  tbe  matter.  The 


observance  *s;I4w^—in--addid;4r01x-  to  -all--01s«,  .-xj®/tb«  cvTux  of  tbe  matter,  110ו 
Church,  the  Catholics  in  particular  but  the  others  also,  does  have  sticJ^  author- 
ity  and  uses  it  to  full  advantage,  ־^here  confession,  communion  and  the  oth- 

er  basic  rites  and  sacraraents  which  must  be  obs׳»rved  if  a Gentile  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  a part  of  the  Chur ch^^^^'agc^^^nt er  the  Sanctxiary  as  an  acce^able  member  of 
the  religious  community,  '■*•'hese  rites  and  rituals  are  not  only  intnnded  as  •a 
means  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  but  are  used,  also,  as  weapons  for  the  so- 
lidarity  and  totality  of  the  faith  in  all  lands,  in  every  age,  in  each  genera- 
tion.  We  Jews  do  not  have  the  same  power  or  aut!  ority  or  the  same  pT1וTIise  of 
salvation  by  whibh  we  can  the  peo  pie.  *י  nTT/  Experience  has  t ought 

I ^ 

us  that  authority  more/often  than  not  is  used  rjKsir±^pmfrty  rather  than  po  sitive- 

\y I one  does  not  get  another  to  love  the  House  of  ^od  with  power, -STt 

it  does  not  alter  the'basic  fact  that  onr  people  can  stay  away  frf)m  the  yna- 

J■  \SP\C\_  Cc'ftuL  )k 

gogue  as  long  as  they  desire^ as  long  as  they  are  torn  of  a Jdwish  mother, 

stil^considered  Jews,  It  is  part  of  the  glory  as  well  as  tie  tragedy 

of  oTir  faith;  with  it  all,  of  course,  we  have  survived  over  *he  centuries  but 

there  is  none  who  can  deny  the  obvious  fact  that  it  has  toen  a struggle,  it  has 

been  a matter  of  concern  and  that  the  basic  anarchy  of  our  fait|1  in  matters  of 

organization  particularly  does  us  more  harm  in  the  long  run  than  good.  One 

י//-■  can  only  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  our  faith  had  we  been  central 
tU^  ^ L<rtrz^  f\.  U?  י,  UU.  ötrf  AaaX  0->  V 4c ׳0 ׳t?  UcC-tJ 

OL,tAr־^-\Jl  ö'-cWv  I ^ p ^ 'fG._,w4F  !(^Si  cA  , 


ד 


V. 


iz«d  in  power  and  authority  over  the  centiries;  whether  we  would  have  been  much 


d'f^re  vital.  How  sad  that  we  wilVnever  know  the  answer. 


stronger  and  our 


These,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  basic  reasons  why  the  people  are  not  in 
throuühout  th״  year  amlLhy  they  come  .0  reluctantly  on  the  two  moet 
awesome  occasions.  It  is  a tragedy  for  us  all  and  especially  for  those  few  of 
US  who  intend  to  remain  loyal  and  faithful  even  in  the  face  of  all  the  challeng 
es  and  confrontations  which  threaten  to  take  as  away  from  what  we  .re  and  wish 
to  be.  *■'or  us  Judaism  is  more  than  a tradition  simply  carried  from  one  genera- 
tlon  to  the  next,  our  Jewishness  is  something^ore  special  than  mere  uniformity 
with  others  and  for  us  the  "Synagogue • s power  is  very  real  for  it  resides  in 
our  hearts  and  minds»  ilJe  attend  because  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  de,(lcatl״n 
us  rather  than  the  threat  a־d  power  of  denial  and  punishment.  Where 
are  the  people  now?  The  majority  are  not  with  us  but  those  upon  whom  the  fu- 
ture  depends  and  those  who  retain  their  hold  on  their  faith,  and  those  to  whom 

;al  they  are  here ! »irf  because  we  are  so  few,  ours  is  not  only  a 


continuity  is  vital^ 


special  and  sacred  privilege  but  a worthy  and  ^»iaijhrl  ohligatbn.  May  we  always 
be  at  one  with  the  task  at  hand  and  nobly  fulfill  our  purpose  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  man.  The  people  are  here  for  throt.gh  you 
the  House  of  Israel  shall  endure. 

Amen , 


Friday  evening,  October  11,  19^^ 

Shabbos  Choi  HaMoed  Succos. 


Heb . Tab . , 


KOL  NI DREI;  1968. 

J^'riends,  we  live  in  a noisy  world!  Strident  pounds  of  discord  do  not 

% 

rnerely^ngulf  us  but  violently  attack  our  »ensl^bilities.  And,  each  sound  nake 
its  own  distinctive  noise  and  leaves  as  its  mark  our  htirt , heartache  and  loss. 
The  viscious  and  senseless  assassin's  bullets  here  at  home  have  their  own  di- 
stinctive  sound;  the  napalm  that  falls  in  Viet  Nam  on  defenseless  vi/llages, 
on  women^  a«d  children  and  the  elderly  cause  the  air  to  be  rent  with  their  own 
special  tVfcand  of  screams  of  anguish.  The  vul^garities  and  obscenities  of  loc- 
al  school  governing  boards  bring  with  them  their  own  brand  of  noisy  villifica- 
tion  while  the  bludgeoning  of  young  people  with  police  clubs  or  black-jacks 
brings  its  own  sound.  The  crack  of  a sk\111  is  a sound  quite  diffemt  from 

which  is  made  by  the  crpckle  of^fire  met  by  students  toa  professor's 
lifetime  iSSSafe  project.  And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  political  oratory 
which  we  are  assailed  in  full  measure  particularly  now,  during  this  elect 
ion  Ve  go  from  the  ludicrous  to  the  inane,  from  the  repellent  to 

the , from  the  valid  charge  to  the  base  innuendo.  ''ithout  proper  de- 
finition,  the  phrase  "law  and  order"  has  become  the  slogan  for  our  time  and 
even  Mr.  George  Wallace,  of  all  people  and  with  the  most  bare-faced  hypocricy, 
has  cove  out  in  favor  of  Israel,  of  all  places!  Was  it  not  Shakespeare  who 
cautioned  us  that^t.ta<r  words  full  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing"? 


cautioned  us  that^t.ta<r  words  full  tff  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing"? 

Accusation  is  stiperceded  by  recriminations  and  cotint er-charges  fill  the  air 
with  further  noise^*^^^  people  applaud,  cheer  and  xix  nod  tlie  ir  heads  in  agree- 
ment  without  so  much  as  a thought  foi/the  conseqTxences . Noise  haןjrisou  above 

reaso:i,  emotion  ranks  higher  than  logic,  vituperation  has  been  set  above  re- 

spect.  We  are  not  only  attacked  by  noise;  we  are  drowned  in  it. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Jew  has  added  his  own  bit  of  noise  to  the  general 

paןץderaonium.  Not  oniy  is  he  loud  and  offensive  at  such  usual  places 


י 

Sc  ' 


extravaganzas  but  he  swaggers 


as  grotesqxie  ^ar  Mitzvoh  and  Wedding 


and  struts  in  what  can  only  be  labbelled  as  a "Moshe  Dayyan  Syndrome".  With 
one  eye  closed  to  the  reality  of  his  hime  and  his  position  within  the  confines 
of  his  community,  he  walks  along  boasting  of  his  achievements,  proud  of  his 
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does  not  observe.  He 


Jewishness  he 


victories  and  arrogai: 


\<s' 
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Cloak־  himself  i״  the  mantle  of  invincibility  as  if  he  «ere  an  Israeli  hut  he 
fors*t־  that  thjy.  did  the  fighting  and  ting״ * ״״*׳ 

does  not  p־rm״"^to  assume  the  mal^tle  of  respect  and  admiration  among  the 
nations.  His  noise  is  a cover,  a protective  shield:  he  engages  in  super- 

s^ttious  rituals  «hlch  hav.^it״  basis  in  J־«lsh  law  or  graditlon.  _he  prefer־ 

the  caterer’s  exposition  of  Jewish  Law  to  that  of  the  rabbi  ״nd  *־The  seeks  to 
cover  his  abysmal  ic״ora־,ce  in  a time  of  secular  and  parochial  enj^lightenment 
I have  read  seperate  statistics  which  indicate  that  Jewish  d-wtion  of  the 
young  is  off  more  than  60.000  in  Just  one  year  and  that  in  1967  more  Jews  hav 
joined  Alcoholics  Anonymous  than  ever  before.  fhese  two  facts  may 
lated  but  I would  not  want  to  question  the  correlation  too  closely  for  fear 
of  what  I might  discover  to  the  detriment  of  my  people.  All  this  is  bad  e- 
nough.  to  be  sure,  but  all  the  noise  has  made  us  insentitive  to  some  of  the 
more  pronounced  attacks  against  us  Jews  in  recent  months;  we  who  should  know 
better  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  ourselves  that  we  have  learned  little 
or  nothing  in  terms  of  what  late  developments  can  mean  to  us.  Can  ay  sensl- 
tive  Jew  casually  discount  the  anti -Semitic  and 

early  summer 'fe,!po land 7 Can  any  modern  Jew.  hjorably  live  withy^the  scurri- 
lous  anti-semitic  attacks  made  in  the  OceanWe-Brownsville  Section  of  ״rook 
lyn  in  recent  weeks?  Can  you  say  that  everything  is  Just  fine  when  some  of 


A•*- 


the  country-clubs  of  Washington  society 


allow  Jews  to  play ״ ״  the  tennis  courts^wlth  the  proviso^  that 
they  must  Change  into  proper  attire  in  their  ^ because  they  are  not  allow 
ed  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  locker  room.  A״d  who  would  Oeny  ״^t^thc 
ra.cist  candidate  for  President,  playing  on  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and 
obtaining  a rousing  response,  would  not  Just  as  easily  turn  his  wrath  against 

the  Jews  of  America  and  would  receive  the  same  roar  of  approval? 

in  short,  all  of  us,  as  America־.־  and  as  Jews,  hav.^become  so  overwhelmed 
by  noise  , conflict  and  erosion  of  a־.thority  and  vaU.es  that  man  no  longer  is 
what  he  once  was  or  what  h^j^lntended  to  be.  It  was  Erich  Fromm,  the  noted 
psychoanalyst,  who  recently  characterized  the  state  of  modern  man  in  these 
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terns;  "A  man  sits  in  front  of  a bad  TV  pro^jram  and  does  not  know  he  is  bored; 

% 

he  reads  of  violence  and  does  not  recall  the  teachings  of  rel^on;  he  learns 
of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  holocaust  and  does  not  feel  fear;  he  joins  in  the 
rat  race  of  commerce,  where  personal  worth  is  measured  in  terms  of  market  va- 
lues,  and  not  aware  of  his  anxiety.  Ulcers  speak  louder  than  the  mind, 

(ulcers  are  the  mark  of  success)!”  This  characterization  of  man,  my  friends, 
applies  to  Gentile  and  Jew  alike  for  we  are  all  a part  of  this  noisy  world. 

The  only  place  where  there  is  no  noise  tonight  is  right  here  in  our  Sanct• 
Uary;  not  even  the  usual  murmers,  gentle  observations  or  whispers  of  greeting. 
The  mood  is  one  of  somber  reverence  because  our  being  here  on  this  Kol  Nidrei 
evening  is  an  intensely  personal  experience;  it  is  a confrontation  between  man 


a confrontati *m  between  man  and  his  God, ־* ־his  is  all  to 


and  his  own  fsoul, 


the  good  because  we  need  quiet  to  reflect,  silence  to  ponder,  serenity  to 
search  and  inquire.  In  this  quiet,  it  seems  to  me,  the  senses  are  sharpened, 
the  view  becomes  clearer  and  the  hearing  more  acute.  Most  vital,  however,  in 
the  peace  and  quiet  we  find  here,  especially  in  contrast  to  the  noise  of  the 

j [ w tv 


world  outside  these  walls,  the  mind  becomes  more  active  ancyit  can  and 

examine  ever  so  many  different  aspects  of  our  existence.  ^o  be  very  specific; 
what  do  you  hear  in  the  silence  of  our  Temple,  what  doesjit  tell  you;  what  do 
we  sense  and  feel,  collectively  and  individually?  I can,  of  course,  speak  only 
for  myself  but  when  I sit  here  in  the  quiet  of  contemplation  and  within  the 
peace  that  this  House  of  God  grants  me,  I hear  echoes  of  the  past;  echoes 
which  haunt  and  sustain  me,  I hear  the  voices^f  those  near  and  dear  to  me, 
words  of  counsel  and  admonition  of  *ijfhose  still  at  my  side  or  t^ose  long  gond. 
But  more  than  that,  I hear  in  the  echo-chamber  of  my  heart  the  words  and  senti- 
ments  and  promises  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  our  day;  this  year,  for  obviotas 
reasons,  the  voices  of  Martin  Luther  Ling  and  Robert  Kennedy.  How  much  they 
will  be  missed  by  so  many  of  us;  how  ghastlj^the  sound  of  the  gunj  which  cut  dwn 
their  lives  before  the  promise  could  be  fulfilled!  But  I hear  as  well  the 
voicds  of  our  Jewish  past;  the  words  of  the  prophets  distiirb  and  challenge  me 
at  all  times  and,  I tliink,  I amjthe  better  becaiise  of  t!»eir  message,  I need 
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no  War  on  Poverty  to  remind  me  of  my  obligation»,  toward  ray  fellow  man  as  long 
I',  as'l  an  conversant  with  the  verse  from  Isaiah:  ״What  mean  ye  that  ye  cmish  ray 

people  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  the  dust*״.  There  is  no  need  for  me 

to  heed  the  admoni^tions  of  the  ^lack  ^nthers  when  my  peqnle  for  decades  have 
^ ך followed  the  gentiment  of  an  Amos  who  asked  "Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  the 

Ethiopians  unto  Me?”  "“nd,  again,  I need  no  professional  ecumenieist  to  call 

me  to  order  in  terms  of  my  responsibilities  toward  other  peoples  and  faiths 
as  long  as  I am  familiar  with  the  tradition  which  teaches  in  Malachi:  "Have  we 
not  all  One  Father,  has  not  One  God  created  us  all?"  The  echoes  of  the  past 
do  more  than  move  me  to  action  with  their  insistent  demands;  in  addition,  they 
make  me  aware  of  the  vanity  and  futility  of  our  own  platitudes,  the  triteness 
of  our  concerns  and  the  irrelevance  of  our  pious  self-rl^teoiisness , 

Hut  in  the  quiet  moments  of  this  Sanctuary  I think  of  other  things  as  wel 
Matters  which  are  not  always  relevant  to  the  world  large  but  mean  something 


r ~^^5nr,  ~ Trr“-ant  t is 


r example,  I would  surely  think  of  something  that 


special  to  me, 


has  made  my  existence  meaningful  in  the  past  and  even  up  to  this  very  moment. 

I think  that  my  mind  wcÄd  ^Ä£q^=^B^the  element  of  freedom  which  is  mine  and  is 


a right  and  privilege  I would  not  casually  surrender.  I know  it  isihot  fashion 
able  to  speak  in  patriotic  terras^but  it  is  a sentiment  which  needs  to  be  voice 
for  there  is  no  one  here  who  is  so  secure  that  he  can  take  he  element  of  free• 
dom  for  granted;  not  one  of  us  came  to  these  shore s|on  the  "Mayflower".  Perhap 


the  gift  of  freedom  is  ap/^eciated  by  me  all  the  more  at  this  time,  or  I would 

tl 

give  it  more  intense  thought,  because  of  what  happened  to  the  people  in  Czech• 

oslovakia;  where  freedom  of  expression  and  belief  was  so  ruthlessly  crushed/ 

^ut,  more  than  that,  I am  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  hbich  ranges  in 

people ;from  the  Israeli  who  will  give  his  life  for  it,  to  the  Biafran  who  will 

starve  for  it,  to  the  freedom  of  this  pulpit  arl  I will  fight  for  it.  Of  course 

I am  freer  than  the  Negro  in  ״*merica  but  this  advantage  imposes  responsibi litie 

and  obligations;  I will  not  be  drawn  into  the  repxignant  position  of  echoing  the 

theme:  he  has  gone  too  far,  too  fast,  they  have  enough.  As  if  feere  ever  were 

I ■'  ( if  ic  ^ "r  .יי  ‘ ^ 
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enough  freedom  for  any  man!  Certainly,  freedom  brings  with  it  its  problems; 
even  the  Pope  has  learned  that  he  must  plead  to  groups  all  over  the  woi^l 

to  accept  his  decrees /for  freedom  of  the  mind  has  eaten  away  at  his  authority, 
^nd  freedom  has  been  di ssilusioning  also  for  we  have  seen,  particularly  in  som 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  that,  given  freedom,  black  men  can  be  just  as 
briital  toward  each  other  as  whites,  It  appears,  under  the  guise  of  freedom, 
that  man's  brut^ity  know^  no  color  or,  to  rephrase,  in  the  art  of  human  bestial 
itv  there  is  perfect  But  all  this,  nevertheless,  would  not  ■pe^Ä^me 


ity  there  is  perfect  But  all  thxs,  nevertheless,  wouin  1 

-0>  appreciate  freedom  any  less;  indeed,  to  value  it  all  the  more. 


And,  finally,  e\׳׳aluatlng  again  this  aura  of  quiet  and  peace  ״nd  whal  it 
1 might  mean,  being  here  in  this  Temple,  I would  look  Carefully  around  tlis 
* spot.  Were  I doing  this  at  home  my  eye  would  fall  on  books,  pictures,  ob- 
jects  of  remembrance  and  a confusion  of  toys  and  yoii,  with  specific  varia- 
tions,  would  see  the  same.  ^nt  we  arc  not  at  home  and  so  we  must  look  at 
what  is  here:  we  sj^  our  families,  our  friends,  we  hear  the  lovely  melodies 
of  prayer,  also  feel  the  old,  hard  pewa,  we  know  that  the  organ  is  not  stereo, 

we  see  places  where  friends  used  to  sit  and  which  are  now  empty  of  their  presence 
All  this  but  it  is  home,  it  fits,  it  feels  good,  the  mood  is  right  and  this  is  th- 
pi  ce  where  we  feel  comfortable!  We  do  not  hear  much  noise^  b*et  experd^n£e  a Hous 
of  God;  werevel  in  quiet  ?and  sense  a feeling  of  warmth  and  decency;  we  may  have 
been  he-e  for  all  the  60  years  and  more  of  this  Synagognxe’s  existence  or  we  may 
have  recently  joined  but  I hope  that  all  of  you  share  with  me  the  belief  that  thi 
is  where  we  beloni^^t^^lThere  the  aura  of  worship  is  meaningful.  We  do  not  want 
this  Sanctuary  to  serve  as  a place  for  escape  nor  to  use  it  as  a shield  against 
the  challenges  of  our  time, and  we  do  not  see  our  Temple  as  a plac^jf  refuge  from 
the  trials  and  tribulations  which  are  outside.  Far  from  it;  the  Synagogue  should 
never  stand  apart  from  the  needs  of  our  time  but  I do  treasury  it  especially  as  a 
place  of  quiet,  serenity,  calm  and  peace spii^al  home  should  serve  this  ן 
®vital  purpose  also;  our  word  and  deed  here  are  no  substitutes  for  meeting  the  | 
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challenges  which  life  brings  to  us  but jwe  need  this  mood  of  peace  and  if  not 
here,  what  is  left  to  us? 


Vi 


That  is  why  we  ask  you  to  support  our  Synagofiue  to  the  best  of  your  ability  au 
elen  Jlth  a measure  of  tr,1e  personal  sacrifice,  ״e  seek  your  help  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  Temple's  beauty  or  modernity  or  our  affiliates  activities  op  to  assur 
it  a place  of  prominence  «nd  prestige  in  the  communityX ! though  all  these  would 
be  most  welcome.  Kather  we  ask  your  hel^p  to  assure  us  and  those  of  the  future 
a place  where  quiet  can  bejof  worth,  where  serenity  is  encot.raged  and  where  in 
this  framework,  perspective  on  a highly  personal  level  can  he  attained.  In  this 
setting  we  hear  the  past,  we  realize  the  importance  and  impact  of  this  personal 
gift  which  '»od  has  given  each  of  us  whatever  may  be  most  meaningful  to  you  and, 
also,  we  ask  your  help,  ,gain,  for  we  have  found  that  this  is  our  spiritual  home 
in  the  truest  sense.  It  ranks  second  in  importance  only  to  the  home  where  we 
spend  our  daily  lives.  “ut  most  vital  of  all.  we  need  your  generous  support  for 
our  Synagogue this  is  our,hjUy  place  where  in  the  midst  of  modern  noise 
and  confuslo-n  and  often  horror,  silence  reigns  on  so  pej  sonal  a level  and  on  so 
personal  an  evening  as  this  Kol  Nldrei . Vhen  all  is  said  and  done,  we  can  de- 
fine  it  in  no  other  way  but  to  say־  in  th־^  House  of  God  I can  best  see  myself 
as  I really  am,  it  is  mine  and,  above  all,  we  give  to  its  s.ipport  because  we  love 
it.  "Happy  is  are  they  who  dwell  in  Thy  house,  they  are  forever  praising  Thee." 

Amen.  ^ W f/'  S « 
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SUCCOS;  1st  A.M. 

Friends,  it  is  good  to^ee  you  again,  especi all ynow^hat  the  somber  mood  of 
the  holydays  has  passed.  From  the  contemplation  which  marked  the  Days  of  Awe, 
from  the  reverence,  sanctity  and  sobriety  of  btit  a few  days  ago  we  have  made 
the  transition  in  prayer  and  song  to  a lighter  spirit,  a breathing  of  a sigh  of 
relief,  a joyful  outlook  in  terms  of  the  days  to  come.  We  Jiwi^concerned  our- 


" in  terms  oi  xne  days  to  come.  We  ^conc erned  our- 

selves  fj^j^he  ten  da^s  of  Repentance  with  oiir  fate  for  the  year 

now  know,  as  tradition  teaches,  that  our  ways  of  life  are  sealed  and  we  get  on 
with  the  task  of  daily  life.  From  the  awesome  tones  of  the  Shofar,  from  the 
majestic  prayers  before  the  open  .irk,  from  the  white  of  penitence  and  purity 
we  have  been  trajid formed  into  ordinary  huijan  beings  who  hold  up  the  Lulav  and 
Esrog  and  who  seek  to  understand  the  meaning  and  relevance  of  the  Succoh.  It 
is,  in  more  than  eventhese  several  ways,  a total  transformation  of  character 
and  personality;  we  are  become  new  again  and  act  accordingly.  The  symbols  of 
this  holiday  help  us  U1  Lh'tS  more  lighthearted  orientation:  the  Succoh  with 
• its  open  roof  permits  us  to  see  the  Heavens  and  our  f)irits  to  soar;  the  Lulav 
with  its  many  branches  aiid  leaves,  reminds  us  of  the  harvest  to  come  and  of 
the  etÄä'nal  life-cycle  of  the  Jew;  the  Esrog  with  its  lovely  scent  tells  us 
that  a brighter,  better,  sweeter  and  more  savory  future  awaits  one  and  all. 

The  transition,  therefore,  from  tlie  holydays  to  the  holiday  is  complete. 


it  is  represented  by  tradition,  has  no 


oh , as|j 


And  yet  we  know  that  the  Succ 


I 

real  place  for  us  in  our  lives.  Very  few  are  left  who  actiially  live  in  the 
frail  house  8 ymb  oil  ri  ir and  most  of  those  who ו ז  c t:  1 a 1 1 ו - build  a Succoh  in 
their  yards  or  other  similar  spaces^eru»^  taJce  their  meals  there,  weather  pier- 
mitting.  It  is,  in  the  final  analysis , a rather  quiint  old  re,^c  of  the  past 
with  no  real  concrete  ,ignificane  for  us  of  our  modern  time.  And  yet,  ^ven 
if  we  view  it  as  but  a symbol  of  what  once  was  a major  exp^ience  of  Jewish 
history,  we  know  that  even  this  symbol  can  teach  us  a great  deal.  For  example, 
in  its  first  instruction,  it  highlights  for  us  tb  diffennces  between  the  old 
and  the  mod<»f2^1,  the  simple  and  the  complex,  the  frail  leafy  hut  and  the  high- 
rise  apartment  houses  in  which  we  live  in  the  20th  century.  That  is  how  li^'e 
has  changed  over  the  centufies;  what  would  be  our  symbol  for  our  hones  in  otir 


il 


day  and  age?  In  ancient  tira«^  there  was  no  question;  the  Succoh  was  th  answer 
bu^  today  all  that|simplicity , innoLcense  and  straightness  has  changed.  We  live 
in  a complex  soc^ty  x^hich  thrives  on  complex  housing  developments.  Only  re- 
cently  the  newspapers  told  us  that  in  the  Bronx  a new  exceedingly  complex  and 
diversified  housing  development  would  be  incorporated  as  a self-stiff icient , self 
sustaining  ^'־oman  Catholic  parish;  that  in  itself  is  a ign  of  the  times:  not  a 
tity  or  a neighborhood  but  a mere  housing  development  and  it  is  a parish  all 
to  itself  because  of  the  ntimbers  of  people  within  1■^.  Furthermore,  we  see  how 
far  we  have  become  removed  from  the  simple  days  symbolized  by  the  Succoh  when 


te  the  recent  experience  of  Senator  Javits,  as  reported  in  the  press.  He 


we  no 


went  to  the  lower  East  Side  where  he  was  born  and  could  hardly  find  his  way  a- 
mid  all  the  changes  and  reconstruction  which  mark  the  area  he  once  knew  from 
one  street  to  the  other,  from  house  to  house,  ®he  old  neighbrohood  no  longer 

e^sts,  the  closely  knit  clans  which  usedto  characterize  our  heritage  in  that 

AJkjl, 

Part  of  the  city  no  more;  you  can't  go  home  again  to  your  nostalgic  Succoh, 
Efficiency,  expediency,  functionalism,  the  process  of  modernization  ha^{  replac- 
ed  warmth,  the  personal,  the  hiirnan  and  we  are  all  coi^jht  up  in  this  prwess.•^ 
t-jMeBnebT  jLhe  Siaccoh  still  stands  bvit  it  reminds  of  a long  gone  era. 

Of  course,  the  S\1ccoh  reminds  us  of  oiir  home,  the  house  in  whicJi  we  lived 
as  the  ancestors  of  our  people  crossed  the  desert  onjtheir  way  to  the  Promised 
Land.  I'he  Succoh  was  not  merely  an  abode,  it  was  the  treasure  of  the  people 
for  all  that  was  precious  and  meani:xgful  to  their  lives  was  tied  to  this  thin, 
frail  and  delicate  structiare.  The  very  word  ”home"  had  an  almost  sacred  mean- 
ing;  it  was  inviolate  and  no  stronger  dared  to  change  its  basic  components  for 
fear  of  terrible  reprisal  and  even  priestly  excommunication . A man's  home,  as 
we  say  in  modern  times,  was  his  castle  I Bxit  ttts  too  has  changed;  those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  our  time  know  only  too  well  that  the  very 
phrase  "a  man's  home  is  his  castle"  has  rascist  overtones  and  that  merely  bw 
mentioning  it  I could  be  accused  of  all  sorts  of  hidden  and  overt  prejxidices. 
The  new  laws  which  take  certain  rights  away  from  the  owner  of  a house,  injthe 
interest  of  civil  rights,  finds  no  basis  in  the  tradition  of  Judaism;  a Succofi, 


in  a theoretical  aituation  for  exacple.  could  not  forcibly  bo  aold  to  any  bidder 
fnV  Sva  home  it  was  part  of  a family  group  or  tribe  an,l  the  right  of  ownership 
could  be  «.rtended  for  generation,  without  au,  , challenge.  As  a matter 

of  fact,  the  succoh.  the  home  of  ancient  times,  was  kept  inviolate  for  Just  the 
reverse  purpose־  that  as  a family  strathold  it  might  be  used  to  extend  hospital 
Ity,  friWshlp. succor  and  solace  to  the  stranger,  the  sojourner,  the  friend  in 
every  land  and  in  every  era.  To  keep  the  house  to  oneself,  when  someone  .־־״ght 
out  as  a place  of  refuge,  was  one  of  the  greatest  sins־  transgress^roug 
quick  and  certain  punishment  at  the  hand^the  community.  But  the  ״«Ä  Itsel 
use  so  that  it  could  serve  in  ,m.r  midst.  This  s־,rely  1, 


no  longer  the  case  in  our  time  beca־>se  of  this  very  complex  worn  of  whi-h  we  ar 
a part  ^the  Succold  stands  to  remind  us  that  the  home  wa^•  once  the  most  Im- 
portant  pAace  for  the  Jew.  — d U.at  he  had.  no  matter  how  humble  or  how  mae־־lflc 
ent,  it  was  entirely  his  and  no  outsider  could  transgress  its  laws  and  sustons 
Agaih,  times  have  changed  but  it  does  us  no  harm  to  reca^on  Just  such  an  occa 
Sion  as  this  that  in  former  days  the  home  was  inviolate  het  served  to  bring  a 
raeas־־re  of  kindness,  hospitality  and  friendship  to  all  in  need. 

Finally,  as  we  have  already  begun  to  see,  the  entire  concept  of  family  and 
home  has  changed  over  the  generations,  over  the  c enbrle^T^^.  the  horn־.,  our 
modern,  concrete  0־  ■stainless  steel  Succohs,  are  place^pte״  we  wish  to  escape. 


' -״■י""♦  - - - J s 1 
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«el  Succoh.s,  are  plac«^ wtrcjs׳׳‘  we  wi 


longer  serve  as  a central,  focal  point  far  family  activity.  We  all 
scatter  in  different  directions  as  we  follow  our  different  interest־־  from  par- 
ents  who  seek ־־ ״tslde  diversions  from  the  task  of  dally  toil,  to  the  children 
who  no  longer  find  the  companionship  of  their  parents  of  worth  and  of  value. 

How  ironic  it  is,  as  we  think  back  to ־. ״r  earlier  criticism  of^he  mddi־.m,  that 
one  of  the  few  methods  of  keeping  the  family  together  at  hotm  today  Is  the  TV 
seti  that  at  times  of  natlo^l  crisis  or  concern,  or  simply  for  the  sake  of 
amuseme.tt,  the  f־־nily  stays  together  not  1״  communlcatl ־ ״״d  th  one  anoth־-  b־.t 


T uZi  1-11, ז^^ר^ידו ו יו ן  It  is  a v-ry  sad  coinnen- 
especially  ^vhen  we  recall  what  the  Succoh  used 


3 taring  at  the  little  box.l 
tary  for  our  time, 


to  me;.n,  what  it  waJi.־te״ded  to  signify,  what  its  purpose  was  in  terms  of  the 


iv 


Jewish  fariily  setting  which  we  used  to  hold  in  such  high  esteem.  A family  woul 
be*"  together  not  merely  to  eat  and  sleep;  that  Avas  merely  the  essential  function 
Rather,  the  family  wotald  sit  to  talk,  Avhich  in  itself  is  a lost  art  in  our  time 
i'he  family  would  bejtogether  to  sing,  to  pray to  study  and,  of  course 
the  family  ^orked  togetlAer  in  order  to  sustain  itself.  Again,  it  is  a differen 
world;  all  of  the  old  standards  of  v^l^ues  and  conduct  are  no  longer  valid  excep 
in  isolated  cases,  ««•rl  just  as  our  modern  homes  are  empty  of  people  so  is  the 
House  of  God  empty  of  worshippers  for  most  of  the  year  ail  even  the  aa^e  and  hoi'll! 
ness  of  the  Days  of  Awe  are  not  enough  to  draw  the  errant  pe<ple  back  to  tfieir 
source  of  origin. 

This,  then,  is  the  time  for  the  Succoh  to  starl  in  str^k  contrast  to  the 
ways  of  our  time.  It  is  old,  old-fasliioned,  nostalgic  l^ut  not  obsolete  by  any 
means;  it  is  frail,  delicate  and  weak  in  striicture  hut  certahly  not  useless;  it 
is  slight  in  frajne  and  one  can  see  the  Heavens  through  the  sparsely  Ijef’ecked 
roof  but  far  from  being  a negative  aspect  of  the  Succoh 'i-r  is,  perhaps,  its 
most  positive.  Amid  the  trials  and  tri bc^^at i ons  of  oAir  time,  I, I niniW ־Tu  ! o , the 


*9 


Succoh  stands  to  remind  us  of  what  used  to  be  and  even  if  "what  used  to  bH"  no 


it 


'JO, 


longer  applicable  to  us  in  uua  it  nevertheless  serves  the  pur- 

pose  of  making  us  aware  of  a time  when  simple  values  and  concepts  3סי8=ט  led  to 

a finer  and  more  noble  way  of  life.  Today  we  think  that  we  can  advance  only  as 

me  merge  our  lives  Avith  the  complexities  of  our  time;  the  Sticcoh  tells  us|other- 

wise.  The  simple,  honorable,  meaningful  hiunan  vi^^tAies  are  absolute  and  they 

never  change;  it  is  man  who  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  moment 

at  the  expense  of  those  3■  lirtnns  which  in  the  past  k«aee  made  his  life  more  perti 

nent.  Man  will  probably  never  return  to  the  siraplejl^iv  ways  of  life  but  the  ^ucco 

tells  us  for  all  time,  as  long  as  this  holiday  will  be/obsei'ved  by  Ai^t , that  asid 

from  the  hurry,  rush  and  complexity  of  whatever  land  or  era  the  v.Ä±a»»a-of  yeste 

are  valid  still  for  our  oavu  time.  Simple  bAit  true;  frail  but  correct;  leaf 

but  straight;  delicate  biit  ho1;orable.  Vhat  better  lesson  than  this  coAild  any 

holiday  observance  teach  us?  Vhat  better  way  to  becomebetter  Jews,  better  huma 

beings,  in  our  time?  May  we  of  this  modern  day  never  forget  the  lessons  of  oAir 

/׳  + AM  Su  c c o s 

ancient  but  hallowed  past.  Amen,  Heb,  Tab.,  Oct,  7?  196B ; Is 


EREV  SUCCOS:  X/6/68 

INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL,  ' 


1 the  Succoh  & partic  what  it  represents  reminds  me 
of  something  we  saw  on  r travels|th3  past  summer. 

2 being  in  mts,  at  more  than  14|^,000  ft  &.  above  tlmb 
er-line  constantly  saw  rugged,  rocky  desolate  land 


scape 

3  bt  every  so  often,  saw  individ  tjreies  up  there  nr 
tp  of  mt : very  few  leaves,  bent  frm  wind,  barely 
upright  bt  roots  deeply  planted  in  earth, 

B SPECIFIC 

1 see  in  tbs  a parallel  to  Succoh;  it  is  like  those 
trees:  stand/  alone,  swept  by  forces  of  history 
nature,  few  leaves  & constantly  in  danger  of  collp 

2 and  yet,  again  like  trees,  no  matter  of  frail  Succ 
may  appear,  or  how  simple  its  frame,  how  delicate 
its^alance,  roots  of  Siiccoh  »Amf)  deeply^mbedded  in 
earth  of  our  tradition,  history,  survival, 

3 it  is  ths  ability  to  withstand  ravages  of  wind, 
storm  «fe  time  which  link,  in  my  mind,  trees  A Succo 

BODY 

A WITHOUT 


L the  storms  which  buffet  Succoh  come,  first,  from 
outside;  as  the  wind  &.  rain  tear  at  the  trees 
I we  all  know  the  forces  which  have  sought,  time  & a 
gain,  to  tear  down  the  S,  & all  it  represents;  frm 
persecution  to  annihilation,  from  brutality  to  the 
sbtle  anti-sera  which  has  sought  to  destroy  spirit 
J in  every  way,  the  forces  from  without:  pol,  eco  & 
social  & at  times  even  military  have  done  their  ut 
most  to  defeat  that  frail  abode  of  the  spirit  whic 
makes  something  gd  & meaningful  of  the  Jew^Tled  & 
dev  to  the  relevance  of  his  faith,  at  all  times77 
I it  has  been  a combination  of  forces  which  sev'5?411 
times  in  our  history  has  almost  succed  in  destr  us 
WITHIN 

. bt  Succoh  is  in  danger  of  destruction  not  only  by 
forces  outside  but  forces  within  as  well;  as  roots 
of  tree  might  weaken  were  they  not  so  strongly  bnd. 
I in  our  history  ,we  have  known  division,  splits,  in- 
ternal  di^IjJenj^on ,.  animosities  aiid  (ffiff  philosophi, 
all  of  which  have  divided  us  in  course  of  gen«^atnj 
and  therefore  ha־fe  weakened  our  cause  sappd  strn 
I it  has  not  merely  been  one  divis  or  split  but  many 
ref/ortho,  Misnagd,  Halacha/Mystics  while 

such  diff  as  Seph/Ashk^  of  a geograph  nattire^  have 
left  imprint  of  division  just  as  readily, 

^ often  strange  j^at  we  have  siirvived  with  all  tlie 


B 


I 


) 
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C ASSI>aLATION  f 

1 one  other  force  which  sought  to  tear  down  ucco(jt  & 
all  it  represents  is  tied  to  our  own  failure  ste^ 
frra  within:  assimilation 

2 if  anything  destroy  us,  partic  in  times  of 

affluence  such  as  ths,  assim  our  greatest  fear  for 
assim  no  hardship,  no  hurt,  no  special  diff  but  a^| 
merging  into  majority 

3 Succoh,  on  other  hand,  reminds  us  that  we  are  diff 
not  like  all  others:  wanderers,  open  sky,  temporary 
dwelling,  desert,  promise  to  be  fulfilled:  inherit 
the  Land  & ths  valid  today  as  it  was  thousnds  yrs  a 
go  when  story  first  entered  our  history, 

4 ths  a destructive  force  as  well  Ä it  can  destroy  as 
readily  as  all  pogroms  of  otir  history  & all  the  dif 
of  orientation  we  have  survived  over  the  centiries, 

5 must  make  certain  not  happen  to  us  despite  allure. 

C0NSLU6I0N 

A GEN  EH  AI 

1 see  similarity  between  Succoh  & few  bare  trees  on  a 
mt-top  for  they,  as  we,  were  constantly  threatened 
wth  destruction;  they  had  managed  to  sTirvive  while 
bleak,  empty  & desolate  all  around  them;  same  fr  S 

2 tnajvy  forces  seek  to  destroy  us what  S,  represents 
&.  the  least  of  them  is  what  happens  & is  brought  to 
us  from  without,  frm  outside  forces  of  prej  & perse 

B SPECIFIC 

1 what  is  vital  & what  analogy  teaclies  is  our  conceri 
fr  two-fold  threat  from  within:  forces  of  division 
on  any  of  several  levels  of  concern;  force  o'  assi 
which  is, the  most  dangerous  of  all, 

2  ־*• ° וז ו  when  diffic^ime  for  Jews^  have  b<^nded 
together  & have  surviv ed^J^ssim  easy,  alluring  & 
grt  advantages  ^ this  most  viscious  threat  of  all. 

3 hop^erorces  all  aboiit  us  never  succeed  in  destroyin 
S,^r^t  stands  today,  as  in  past  we  hope  in  fut^ 
to  represent  nt  only  our  wanderings  but  the  goals 
for  which  we  journeyed  so  long  & so  far 

4ö^jstice,  security,  freedom,  right  to  worship  God  & 
^ represents  while  bowing  in  wind,'^ 

never  fall  to  the  ground  in  defeat, 

5 that  our  hope  * prayer  as  we  begin  ths  joyous  seasn 

AMEN. 


Heb,  Tab,,  Sunday  evening,  Oct,  6,  1968, 
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law  preparation;  shab.  skuvoh. 

INTRODUCTION 

""1  t'h־s"'^־y־  between  RH  & YK  vital  & hav־  spec  slpi; 

tL  as  we  are  to  be  steeped  in  repent,  ^eshuvol 

ק of  all  days  out  of  10,  however,  ths  Sabbath  most 
vital.  S.  of  Hetum;  we  are  to  ’*return••  to  ways  of 
Gd  thus  spirit-  prepare  for  grt  day  of  Atonement 

®I  ofother  hand,  this  general,  or  lent 

2 for  example,  one  schl  of  thought:  this  Sabbath  of 
special  value  only  that  since  it  falls  durxng  ths 
time,  to  bWobserved  diff  frra  all  other  Shabosxm 

3 usually,  gd  food,  drink, 

& study  but  ths  one  S.  only  somber,  ^ g 

k furthermore,  some  say  one  mus  . use^  Sabb 

ask  forsivemenss  fr  transerepions  on 
not  fr  sins  during  yr  but  only  those  of 

5 finally,  in  some  corm.iuni  ties , sermon  by  not 

on  S pi־ior  to  RH  but  on  SS  re;  laws  & trad  of  rept 

6 see  then  variety  of  customs,  tradxtions, 

therefore  let  us  look  at  some  laws  and  specific 
preparations  fr  this  occasion  in  other  parts  of 

world 

BODY 

A IMPORT iVNCE  OF  DAYS 

1 as  one  ]floks  over  laws  Sr.  reg  fr  these  days 
SS  oxie  notices  ftl^ost  at  once  a 

2 that  only  in  ouf^״^rad  SS  stands  sep  but  in  others 
it  is  just  a S during  10  days;  no  more  '־*  no  less 

vital  than  all  other  days  + 4 ״ ad 

3 as  matter  of  fact,  if  any  day  singled  out  it  is 
day;  on  which  KN  occurs,  ut  even  ths  custom  high 
ly  selective. 

B LAWS  , .. 

1 several  laws  which  pertain  to  all  the  days  rather 

than  SS  or  even  the  9‘tb, 

2 first;  relates  to  fd  we  are  to  eat  diaring  ths  per 
iod  of  repentance.  No  fish,  spice,  drink;  fowl  usu 
al  but  beef  allowed.  Most  interesting;  are  to  eat 
certain  amt  of  bread  *ven  if  this  not  usual  custom 
Why?  so  that  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  ;,*hout  it  on 
YK;  a sort  of  phys  prep  for  the  full  day  of 
Lesson  of  Law;  must  have  something  to  ^prec^lack 
of  it■  if  don't  eat  proper  amt  of  brea^,  can  t va- 

'Täs't  ^ 0 I 

3  ,.cond־  himself  after  each  meal  care 

fully  bee.  phys  Cleanliness  leads  to  spirit  clean 


jl9~^  ft  ‘^^__ ׳ . 

V fs^  o--  ^^-^lÄjic  t=fL<^  V 
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linSss;  in  v«ry  real  sense,  as  we  moderns  say:  ®!ear 

liness  is  next  to  {;odliness.  ^ . 

h fbirdJ  there  is  another  law,  little  ]mown!  a man  is 
to  be  leisurely  during  thesejdays,  nothing  in  a hurr 
ajid  while  this  applies  to  all  the  days, it  is  espec 

nec  for  day  prior  to  YK  ^ ^ jj. 

reasons^  that  man  tarry  over  his  work,  his  deeds 
by  extension,  over  his^houghts,  his  beliefs,  his 
past  and  his  worth  in  terms  of  the  future;  it  is 
but  one  more  way  of  preparing  one  self i«irit11al ly , 
^inally,  there  is  one  other  law  which  deals  in  sam* 

“ "catagory:  man  is  to  be  leisurely  on  eve  of  with 
his  meal  so  as  to  have  no  adverse  fph^^s  effects  bt 
also,  & this  so  interest,  be  leisurely  in  his  bles< 
of  children  so  that  each  word  of  mean  & relevance, 
■'indie  ol'  ■manner  in  v/hich  we  regard  parent-child  re 
lationship  in  Jewish  tradition, 

B REGULATIONS  u.  • 

1 these  are  laws  but  now  some  regu,  trad,  Minhagim 

2 for  example,  cloth  we  wear  on  UH  to  be  p^e 

for  purity  of  spirit  “ to  remind  us  of  s^d  which 
dead  are  clothed.  This  to  make  man  humble  ^ his 

heart  submissive  1 

ך bt  law  of  ״kittel"  goes  further;  to  be  without  or-j 
nament  of  gold  bec  ostent  but  silver  OK  bee.  silvrj 
is  white  & that  acceptable  q^lor.  Wonder  what  moiri 
vated  ths  law;  a social  commentary  on  those  who  pri 
־,d־d.״s  ״h״ 

led  to  compromrse  of  silve-  . . . ^ י / ^ 

another  fijinjiag  is  for  hea^  of  household,  just  befo 
he  ivs  for  Syn  on  KN  eve  to  stand  before  his  book- 
case  and  ask  them  for  forgiveness.  This  most  in- 
ter«»sting•  bks~ln<^t  valuable  object,  sacred  & held 
in  reverence.  Ask  forgiveness  not  bec.  may  not 
have  rd  them  but  bec  of  special,  holy  place  in  hse 

5 finally,  « third  Minhag  from  which  we  all  can 

^ especially  in  our  time.  Story  of  9 men  who  meeded 
a tenth:  ״Days  of  Awe״,  p.  177.  Pt  of  story  that 
need  two  men  to  pray,  one  not  enough  bec.  ^f  one 
asks  fr  help  may  not  be  heard  but  noise  of  two  is 
more  certain  to  attract  attention. 

6 ths  shows  concern  for  coimnianity  that  people  are  to 
be  together;  share  Joys  and  trials  as  a group;  the 
people  feel  need  to  belong  one  to  the  other  as  the 
unburden  thr  hrts^  and  pour  out  their  tears  of  re- 
pentance, 

7 Social  Comment arWfr  our  time*  we  need  to  be  togetr 
er.  one  wth  othei^,  in  spirit  of  holy  communion  & 


this  especially  vit^l  for  those  our  fellow  co• 

religionists  who  go  off  to  mts,  seashore  or  stay 
at  home  rather  th?m  sharing  awe  of  clay  wth  fellow 


Jews.  ז 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  ^ ^ ^ _ 

1 thse  some  of  laws  & regulations  pertaining  to  Day 

of  Awe  with  special  ref  to  SS׳  ^ 

2 laws  ^ reg  no  longer  applic  in  strictest  sense  to 

our  time  but  essence  of  their  spirit  same  fr  Jew 
in  every  & in  all  lands  in  all  generations 

1 to  be  concerned  for  Teshuvoh  concern  for  ev^ry  da 
of  these  10;  to  care^  for  children,  Gd  and  our 
place  in  community; vital  no  matter  when  ive  live 

2 ths  lesson  of  the  past  for  11s  of  the  present; 
perhaps  it  is  possible  for  us  of  20th  cent,  to 
Use  ths  / SS  to  "return”  to  spirit  of  tradition 
and  thps  make  of  "repentance"  a very  real  and 
relevant  exj>erience^  for  life  and  ^t  he  living. 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening.  Sept.  27 t 1968 
ז ' ^habbos  §huvoh. 
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ALTERNATE  HCLYDAY  THEMES. 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

L now  that  holydays  over  & get  back  to  reality;  hope 
holyday  seasor  meaningful  to  you  & yours  & that  it 
be  a gd  yr  for  us  all. 

2 want  to  acquaint  you  ths  eve  wth  some  of  hol^ay  ^ 
themes  which  part  of  consideration  fr  sermons  bt, 
one  reason  or  another  Rejected 

3 thr  message  Vital  also;  wish  to  communicate  them  to 
you,  the  faithful  few  who  attend  not  only  in  thunde 
& llghtfiing  of  awesome  10  days  bt  in  quiet  commun- 
ion  of  Sabbath  as  well. 

B SPECIFIC 

1 nt  simple  matter  to  write  sermons  fr  ths  speclfc  da 
since  the  one  opport  to  reach  most  or  all  of  cong; 
a prlv  not^accorded  to  fi/C  on  regular  weekly  basis 

2 rabbit,  my  colleagues  & I,  prepare  thoughts  for  ths 
time  early  in  yr;  usually  after  Pesach  by  collectin 
notes,  ideas,  excerpts  & pts  of  reference 

3 ths  yr,  however,  more  difflc  than  most  bee  of  rapid 
ly  develop  situation  nationally,  lntern"t&  locally 

4 lafet  yr,  after  6 day  war,  theme  was  self-evident; 
not  so  ths  yr  when  events  threat,  to  overtake  words 

5 still  listened  to  new^  on  radio  prior  to  each  serve 

BODY 

A HEART  TRANSPLANT 

1 one  of  themes  which  was  very  much  on  my  mind  & whic 
did  not  discuss  at  any  time  concerned  Itself  wth 
hrt  transplant 

2 ths  something  new  since  we  last  met  on  RH  of  5728  & 
so  far  over  40  transplants  been  done;  wth  mixed  re- 
suits 

3 of  course,  hall  ths  advance  in  med  science  but  ths 
not  the  end  of  matter;  Issues  comple^:  who  gets  tra 
how  decide  person  dead,  experimentation  or  real  tec 
nlque,  people  used  aa  guinea  pigs? 

4 hoped  to  disc  ths  on  more  lofty  plane  than  S•/  Afrlc 
Jurlst_0Q10^  early  ths  yr  had  to  decide,  legally,  whe 
ther  (reclp^whLtp^of  black  hrt  was  Scolored"  & vicev. 

5 bt  fully  able  to  disc  matter  bee.  of 

grt  medical  problems  Involved 

B LITTLE  MISS  AMERICA 

1 also,  was  an  incident  which  tk  place  near  us,  at 
Palls  Amusem  Park  bt  few  weeks  prior  to  holydays 
when  a Little  Miss  Amerlcg  contest  was  held 
2 ths,  surely,  was  one  of  most  crude  example  of  comma 
clalism  ever  seen;  even  on  TV.  Little  girls,  4 -9 
subjected  to  publicity  of  being  selected  prettiest 
or  most  cha-.ming  or  some  other  such  catagory 
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Ofass  00י1161זשס • bad  ©uoug■!׳!  bt  addsd  Taotors  of  par— 
erts  subjects  thr  children  to  ths  kind  of  ordeal 
was  revolting: 

occas  on  TV  used  almost  entirely  for  sell  of  toys 
& It  was  not  a "soft  sellW  either• 

also,  while  35  girls  reached  "finals"  only  one  waa- 
selected  or  chosen;  can  Imagine  psych  damage  to  ths 
other  34  who  already  at  ths  early  age  were 
surely  klji^ds  did  not  know  absurdity  of  contest^^ 1" 
they  did  not  feel  rejection  then  probably  got  It  f 
parents  who  put  so  much  store  Into  ths  situation, 
appllc  of  ths  obvious:  what  values  we  Implant  on^t' 


C SUICIDE 

1 a third  theme  which  I wanted  to  disc  concerned  It- 
self  wth  yng  girl  student  at  Col  or  Barnard  who  co 
suicide  as  aftereffect  of  McCarthy  loss  In  Chicago 

2 the  girl,  tragic  of  & by  Itself,  was  Jewish  & I me 
tlon  ths  bee  J.  counsellor  at  Col  no  contact  wth  h 

3 occurs  to  me,  what  a tragic  loss  of  opport  ths  re- 
presents;  how  mlsunderstd  phllo  of  McC,  how  lonely 
a youngster  she  ijust  have  been;  how  little  incentv 
fr  future 

4 ths  part  of  many  of  us  In  r time:  lack  of  Incent Iv 
easy  despair,  no  hold  on  hope,  faith,  belief,  trus 
& above  all,  no  resolute  charact  that  when  once  de 
feated  try  again  to  gain  yr  pt  of  vldw, 

5 a loss  of  life  tragic  at  any  time  bt  ths  squander- 
Ing  of  youth  lmpossi16-to  comprehend  In  a time  such 
as  ours  when  we  need  gd  yng  people  to  do  so  much. 


D BAECK 

1 finally,  for  wks  I toyed  wtV]/a  sentence  which  was 
known  to  me  frm  wrltlnprs  of  Rabbi  Leo  Baeck 

2 In  1930s  before  complete  submission  to  Nazis,  Baec 
held  services  on  HH  In  Berlin  synagogue  & weote  a 
paayer  nec  for  that  time  wth  vailed  references  to 
steadily  deteriorating  conditions  of  Jews  In  Cerrp. 

3 wrote,  in  ths  context,  sentence:  "We  bow  the  hea)^d 
before  Gd  and  stand  erect  before  man". 

4 beautiful  sentence  & so  worthy  at  that  time;  seems 
to  me,  unfort,  that  ths  sent  nec  fr  our  time  also 
for  we  seem  to  have  reversed  sentiment:  bow  before 
man  & stand  erect  before  Gd . 

5 ths  part  of  problem  of  our  time;  no  respect,  no 
strength,  no  character,  little  Integrity  as  we  bow 
before  man  eve«•  In  servile  attitudes  but  not  only 
stand  erect  before  Gd , as  If  He  we  our  equal,  but 

E barely  acknowledge  His  presence  In  our  lives. 

did  not  use  bee  sentiment  too  harsh  & when  people 
come  bt  once  a yr  do  not  want  to  scold  exclusively 
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CONCLUSION  _ I 

A GENERAL 

1  do  not  want  to  of  course,  that  themes  chosen 

to  lull  people  Into  repose  but  object  fe]^ould  be  as 
well  to  brinp  measure  of  comfort  & pea 6a[ 

2׳ י the  sermons  chosen  you  heard  & they  contained  ref 
to  many  major  events  of  ths  yr : yth,  Gd  Is  Dead, 
pol  events,  assassination,  school  decent  which  I 
will  mention  in  detail  . 

3 & only  issue  which  I left  out  mucjl  to  my  real  re- 
gret  was  movie  "Bonnie  & Clyde"  one  of  most  distate 
ful  films  my  misfortune  to  see  in  many  a yr.  Bt, 
will  come  back  to  bhs  gomotimo  -duri-ng  -yr.^^u  ^ 

B SPECIFIC  

1 these  then  major  themes  considered  as  alternates 
with  no  sermon  actually  completed  till  moment  of  de 
livery  bee  of  changing  world 

2 if  sermons,  however,  did  give  measure  of  fulfillme 
& deeper  apprec  of  slgnlf  of  holyday  season,  then 
thr  purpose  was  fulfilled. 

3 again,  we  hope  & pray  that  new  yr  now  begun  will  be 
a gd  <Sc  satisfying  one  fr  you  & yrs• 

AMEN. 


HSb.  Tab.,  Friday  eveningly  October  4,  1986 
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YOM  KIPPIJR:  YISKOR  SERMON 


^ Friends,  the  fact  of  death  face«  113  all.  through  the  stages  of  man;| 

from  birth  to  growth  to  maturity  b«t  we  know  that  the  final  stage,  death,  await| 
us  without  hope  of  reprieve,  A youngster  does  not  realize  this  or  simply  does 
rot  care  and  4  ל* ״«  in  the  process  of  gg  yminfr  adulg»,  is  too  busy  to 


pay  much  heed  but  one  of  the  signs  of  the  mature  is  to  recognize  the  inevitabi]J 
ity  of  that  day  when  we  draw  the  final  breath.  It  may  come  suddenly  and  imex- 
pectedly,  or  after  much  pain  and  a long  period  of  waiting,  it  may  come  to  us 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  people  or  all  alone,  it  may  come  benignly  to  cause 
us  no  hurt  or  amid  a shattering  final  second  of  life  but  it  does  come  «fi  there 
is  no  escape.  It  is  the  rnatureJ'^«rf^ho  realizes  this  and  it  is  the  true  adult 
who  is  able  to  live  with  this  thought.  Yoii  see,  the  observance  of  Yiskor  is 
not  only  the  remembrance  of  those  who  have  died;  it  is  an  occasion  for  us  to 
note  once  again,  liii  171  ■ ■iij  mi  nnsnn  «11^  with  a total  awareness  of  what  we  are 

saying,  that  we  too,  now  the  living,  willfone  day  d4^.M«d^will  one  riay  be  me- 

* O' 

Iiii  11  If |ן T Ibi׳  Hlg  sturtling  and  1 «)11  1־(T  iTIij 

personal  awareness  vri»i^h  comes  to  us  on  an  occasion  such  as  this;  if  this 
realization  does  no  other  but  to  aaMfe•»-  us  tn  thi  nii  n sib*  ־»-*■* y of  what  the 


pi.■! H Si. n1  1 1 1 y of  what  the  fu- 
ture  might  bold,  if  it  prepare)  us  to  meet  our  end  with  a tranqtiil  mind,  if  it 
although  rudely  shakes  us  out  of  our  complacency  of  selfish  living^  then  the 
entire  procedure  of  this  type  of  memorial  service  will  have  served  a purpose. 
Of  course,  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  too  shall  one  day  die,  no  matter 
how  young  or  full  of  life  we  are  at  this  very  moment,  i«  btit  the  beginning  of 

the  process  of  search  for  oneself.  For  you  see,  it  seems  to  me,  each  one  of 

us  whether  we  are  young  or  old,  whether  we  are^*ra^^^  husband,  father,  wife  or 
mother,  sister,  brother  or  any  combination  of  these,  we  are  all  in  reality  not 
one  but  two  seperate  and  distinct  individuals,  <יי»  r m"rr  dfr~rt  le^^l, 

”ף* ־ ייר  r'^‘iיר י יי'  two-  men  ס■  each  woman  i-a  twn  arifi  tha  hplH«  g 

■ehA1*־d , ^ach  one  is  really  two•  the  one  he  i^  and  the  one  he  yearns  tojbK,  Of 

course  there  might  be  some  who  feel  wliole  and  complete  at  al^  times ו;ו)1ו1*דזז1 ו  thr 

eeuroa  ■ f ■ * Ua4as=^<Mhaaaa=01■  LWth  but  I doubt  whether  they  are  the  norm.  More 
than  likely  they  are  the  pathologic  few  who  insd^e  seethe  with  conflict  and 
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tumioil.  M״»t  ״f  US  ar־  not  of  this  kind,  wo  r«״li־־.e  ^ conflict  and  we  acknow 
edge  its  presence  readily  for  that  too  is  a secondary  charact^istic  of  catnr^t 
״I  am  what  I am״  is  not  enough;"!  want  to  be  what  I yearn  for  ;'must  he  added.  Q 
see  myself  as  a human  being  living ^^he  face  of  thiseartb  wth  a task  at  hand, 
«ith  "miles  to  walk  before  I sl^e^  with  obligations  and  responsibilities  whic 
tie  me  down  and  challenge  mj^stence,  and  I like  my  way  of  life.  At  the  same 
tira^ there  are  yearnings  within  every  man,  there  are  dreams  as  yet  unfulfill- 
ed  and  there  are  desires  in  terms  of  a larger  ftame  of  reference  which  are  or 
seem  always  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  outstretched  hand.  The  human  being  strives 
and  stretches  and  hopes  to  attain  but  there  is  a certain  measure  of  total  ful- 
fillment  which  is  always  beyond  his  grasp.  I do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  mere 
material  gains  and  possessions  but,  rather,  to  that  area  of  the  human  spirit 
which  finds  perfection  in  love,  in  happiness,  in  decency,  in  truth  and  in נ ןeace 
״ut  as  we  seek  and  strive^ and  as  we  are  mature  enough  to  appreciate  the 
fuller  aspects  of  man’s  existence  on  earth,  t.wh  death  comes  knorking  at  our 

door.  After  being  faced  with  all  of  our  desires,  which^^n  the  years  of  maturity 
״ ,»י1-4 יa זז ״/»  '"dim  »'■niity  oerf.  ■ ill  alTSS  WS  know 


that  what  we  are  is  not  enough;  and  yet, we  can  never  become  what  we  want  to)be. 
And  this  dichotomy,  this  schizophrenia  burdens  us  all  for  we  are,  e^  of  us, 
tj״״  men  and  two  women  and  the  two  can  never  really  merge,  we  are  destined  to 
walk  tb,  long  and  sometimes  lonely  road  of  life  at  o^sjljh  ourselms  seeking 
to  reconcile  these  two  irreconcilable  forces  whlctjj^^tTywithin  and  sap  the 
strength  of  even  the  strongest,  *his  incompletion , Upn  d^h  does  ■BnD0־i1y  comj 
is  th!  final  separaten  and  that  is  the  great  tragedy  of  d^^.  Dying  not  only 
tears  us  from  the  one!  we  loved  but  it  removes  us  from  ourselves,  or  at 

least  from  the  chance  to  become  what  we  might  have(>een(  X»-«־.״  -UUl,  -1  h.J'-JlJ. 


rHr  -morta  1 *jm  n 


.es  ; 1 — wouln 

11  x’e.1ftri.t  of 
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learn  to  face  for  there  is  no  other  way.  there  is  no  other  path,  there  is  no 
solution  to  the  quest  of  bringing  the  two  of  us  in  every ^iJSTtogether  to  be 


iii 


jvst  one!  Every  individual  i״  really  twoJ  the  man  he  is  and  the  marן|he  yearned 
to  he . 

Where,  then,  can  we  find  solace  and  comfort  in  terms  of  this  dichotomy?  1« 
it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  an  inner  conflict  can  tear  a man  apart? 
Certain  individuals,  of  course,  can  not  endure  the  strain  ad  we  know  they  are 
sick  but  the  vast  majority  of  us  continue  to  live  our  days  on  earth  barely  even 

I 

giving  expression  to  this  confict  which  rages  within.  And  did  we|hot^noti ce  the 
equaAimity  of  spirit  within  those  of  our  departed  loved  ones  whc<״*we  h^ve 

gat  he  Ao  memorialize  this  day?  Did  they  rant  and  shout  and  fling  curses  at  the 
Heavens  because  they  knew  who  they  were  but  knew  also  that  they  could  never  att- 
ain  what  they  yet  yearned  to  be?  Far  from  it;  they  lived  their  lives  quietly 
and  decently,  gave  warmth  andcomfort  to  us  all  and  ndver  gave  evidence  of  the 
type  of  problem  I am  posing  to  you  now.  Why?  Why  this  silence?  Why  no  great 
thrashing  of  body  and  spirit  to  rebel  against  death  because  -wf  could  not  he.  what 
in^rnV^^  11  ־trr?  ^ecause  they  knew,  as  we  must  learn  to  know,  that  as  one 
generation  follows  another,  the  work  and  effort  of  the  former  is  continued  by 


the  next.  There  is,  in  other  words,  not  merely  a contimiity  in  life  but  also 
of  our  strivings  yearnings  and^seeking  arftagJital  Tblf i llmaiit  the  attain- 


ment of  the  whole  man. 


We  recall  our  fathers 


vho  strove  to  teach  us  values  and  ideals  and  we  sons  and  daughter»  stiall  go  on 
hoping  to  realize  their  dreams.  We  recall  our  mothers  who  shared  their  warmth 
and  great  love  and  if  we  sons  and  daughters  can  but  measure  up  to  their  stand- 
ards  we  shall  siiffice,  although  we  wish  to  go  beyond.  We  recall  husbands  and 
wives  ^ho  gave  us  the  essence  of  companionship,  mutuality trust  and  with  whom 
we  built  and  planned  and  laughed  and  cried  the  partner  who  still  survives 

seeks  to  remember  and  to  pass  on  this  trust  to  child  and  grandchild  as  a visible 
token  of  what  used  to  be.  The  same  for  our  buothers  and  sisters  with  whom  we 
shared  the^reams  of  our  youth  ^aswi  whoife  flesh  of  otir  flesh,  bone  of  our  bonei 
1יו  ir^i  ■זיר!  must  be  carried  beyond  the  plo־f  of  earth  which  is  their 

grave.  In  short,  as  we  continue  we  1 t Q-4fcgmr===fcfajtt  their  names  are  oiif- nam- 

p L ^ 


IV 

j ד ר » ״ r life  is  ours  too.  "’IpRat  is 

• s aeaZBÄS.  tasks  ours  and,  abov«  all,  thei 

whose  names  we  mention  with  re— 
our  ohllsati״יי ״ ”״ ״ '׳ י ״'״*' ״ **<'’' « ״ * ״״ 

״d  ״Ho־e  death  «״״■ ״ ־-  eo  ״ ־ ״e  place״  here ״ ״  thie  eart^^- 

^ are  intended^  to  fulfill  that  portion  of  their  lives  vhch  they  yearned  for 

ppt  oou^d  ״ot“־*ii־^־  that,  also,  is  the  ohli^ation  of  those  who  cos.*  after  us 

and  that  is  why  fact״,  death  con  he  a nature  experience  and  why  we  are  not  spit 

asunder  hecause  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  always  yearned  to  he. 

And.  ״.y  friends,  this  very  sa״.e  thought  can  he  applied  to  us  in  tem.s  of 

« V׳e  are  what  we  are  but  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  ever  fully  be 

our  bynagogue.  ״e  are  wn 

״“ ״״ ״ .״״.״”••■ ״ • • ״ ••• 1 • • .״. ״ . .... . ״ 

״ • * “״•״ ׳ ״ • ”— ־ •״.-״״ . . .״ . . .... .... .'  s5^״״ ־ ״ 

Sisterhood,  Men’s  Club,  Young  IlTftT  1  ד* ״ י,  a 
with  all  interest  ranges;  we  offer  isterhooa, 

ו ד as  a vital  religious  school  system  and  a dynamic 
Parent’s  Association  as  well  as  a vital  rex.  g 

.U  We  nlace  our  emphasis  on  worship  and  devotion,  we  seek  to  he 

new  youth  group. .. We  place  our  r! 

ne.  e our  brethren  in  lerael,  h,a־epir±£SSr3=l־a 

part  of  the  community,  w״ 

^rt1וre  of  Liberal  Judaism  as  we  join  with  other  organiz 
and  we  see  the  larger  picture  of  t-iner 

Tv  H If  of  all  our  brethren  wherever  they  might  be.  But,  as  ambi- 

tion  in  behalf  of  all  ^ our  ^ ^ 

. T .th  bas  mu 

tions  as  this  sounds,  death  bas ־ ־nr—  / 

rt  desuair  of  ever  becoming  what  we  yearned  to  be.  We  want  to  be  a 
that  we  often  despair  01  evcx 

want  our  voice  to  be  acknowledged  for  tinith  and  jus 
light  unto  the  nations,  we  want  our  vo^e 

־ hteousness  we'^t  not  to  ».d  but  to  be  an  instrnnent  in 
ice  and  V3ps־W5־  and  righteousness,  w 

h for  oeace  for  «11  mankind,  but  death  has  closed  the  door  ar.d  !״com- 

the  search  for  peace  1 ox  ai  x , 


1/ 11  ^ ^ •• ״ • ״ י *־ »■ 

Pletion  has  become  the  final  separation.  X!  is  not  the  end.  however־ ״ . ־ 
the  iiving.^fs  the  obligation  to  continue  the  work  in  t.mir  name,  in  their  me- 
mory.  in  their  behalf  and  after ־ ״  the  t־s/k  devolves  on  those  who  will  f״״״״ 
,ou  and  me. ״ ־t  ״-  the  burden  is  upon ״ ״r  shoulders  and  need  1־  great־ 

1־  for  thisUason  that  w.  ask  you  to  help  us  in  o־s-  work,  to  contrihute  to  our 
.,rort.  to  sustain  us  in  our  beliefs, we  work  .wre  not  only  «r  ourselves 

but  to  offer  a measure  of  completion  to  those  of ״ ״r  family  who  are  no  more. 

׳ ^ f 4■  r.n^lv  to  honor  Tis  but  to  /onor  your  oTm  depar 

It  is  a fitting  way  for  you  not  onVy  / 

I . of  life  is  ours  aid  our  yearninea  are  /(nirrored  in  ן ־י־ ־ 

I ed  for  their(  way  of  life  is  ״urs  ן ך 


V. 


,they  soughtj  Each  congregation,  as  each  man,  Is  really  two:  what  it  Is  and  what 
it  yearns  to  be•  With  your  help,  as  In  terms  of  your  own  ioved  ones,  you  can 
help  us  come  closer  to  what  we  want  to  be  and  If  that  can  be  accomplished  the 
blessing  of  the  future  shall  be  upon  you  this  day•  We  will  remember  our  dead 
not  merely  because  they  are  no  longer  among  us  but  because  they  have  spurred 
uß  on  to  a more  useful  life  In  terms  of  our  personal  existence,  «Ftcrma  ^ 
tJno  iffri  1 ־,  ul  illiluli  iiiJii  : rnpnrt,  and  In  terms  of  this  great  Synagogue  which 


they  called  their  spiritual  home•  With  your  help  thfelr  continuity  In  this 
Sanctuary  Is  assured  and  with  your  help  we  may  yet  attain  the  dreams  of  what 
they  Jjearned  to  be•  Then  their  names  will  be  linked  with  ours,  by  those  wha 
of  the  future,  for  honor,  for  reverence  and  for  a blessing• 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab•,  Yom  Kippur,  YISKOR;  Oct•  2,  1968• 


YOM  KIPPUR  MORNING  ; JGl^. 

‘ **Friends,  every  year,  on  this  day,  at  the  Mlnchoh  service,  the  -otor^  of 
Jonah  Is  read•  Most  of  us  never  hear  It  since  we  absent  ourselves  from  the 
Synagogue  at  this  hour  of  the  afternoon,  but  that  Is  our  loss•  The  story  of 
Jonah,  you  see.  Is  a strange  tale  that  somehow  captures  the  imagination  of  young 
and  old;  especially  the  young  who  are  fascinated  ■with ־tire  part  of  the  whale  who 
swallows  the  man•  But  the  story  Is  valid  also  for  the  adult  although  most  of 
us  know  little  about  it,  except  for  the  part  of  the  whale;  we  have  not  read^  ^ 
studied  or  talked  about  It  since  the  days  of  our  religious  school  instruct 

f 

ion.  Therefore,  because  this  story  Is  so  integral  a part  of  our  Yom  Kippur  ob- 
servance,  let  me  refresh  your  memories.  In  a few  sentences,  with  the  outline  of 
this  episode•  One  day  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jonah  asking  him  to  go  to 
Nineveh  nnkinp  hlr  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  that  city  since  Its  wickedness 
had  become  to  God.  But  Jonah  was  afraid  and  sought  to  escape  this 


u ru3r 


uu 


task  by  fleeing  In  the  opposite  direction,  to  Tarshlsh.  Now  a Journey 

c4iv 

dlreot(^on  must  be  made  by  boat  and  so  J^nah  set  sail.  Bgj;  the  Lord  was  anp^y^ 
and  caused  the  sea  to  become  turbulent;  the  sailors  guessed  that  Wrtre  was  the 
fault  of  the  stranger  in  their  midst  and  they  threw  him  overboard.  The  ooa  was 

Jonah  was  savsd  from  drowning  only  because  great  fish  swallo 

ed  him  up.  He  stayed  In  the  belly  of  the  whl^e  for  three  days  and  nights.  Then 
Jonah  repented  for  what  he  had  done,  or  rather  fior  what  he  had  refused  to  do,  an 
he  prayed  for  forgiveness•  God  TO^the  fish  wflD  spew^  up  Jonah  on  dry  Ian 

God  spoke  to  Jonah  a second  time;  he  now  heeded  the  call,  went  to  Nl- 
neveh  & proclaim«®  Its  destruction.  That  Is  the  essence  of  the  Book  of  JoXa(!|, 
Which  Is  part  of  our  Bible•  The  question  now  arises,  however,  why  do  we  read 
this  tale  on  this  solemn  day  and,  as  a necessary  corrolary,  what  Is  Its  meaning? 

Thei^e  are  several  answers,  of  course.  The  traditional  Jew  might  take  the 
story  literally  for  he  believes  In  miracles  and  he  would  read  the  story  on  this 
particular  day  to  Indicate  his  faith  that  everything  Is  possible  for  God,  even 
^ repentance  which  Is  the  theme  of  this  oeyagl^n.  Or,  you  could  take  the  tale  as 
an  analogy  In  the  philosophic  sense:  man  Is  born  and  he  must  travel  toward  his 
• Like  Jonah,  we  seek  to  escape  our  fate  but  finally  we  must  all 
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Stand  before  the  gates  of  a symbilc  Nineveh  to  comprehend  our  own  end  of  life. 

This  story  Is  valid  because  today,  for  example,  we  fast,  our  lives  are  wfelghed 
In  the  balance,  we  wear  white  as  a color  of  mourning  and  Yiskor  Is  so  vital  to 
this  occasion  of  worship.  there  are  man y/> explanations  and  all  have 

some  element  of  truth.  It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that  while  all  of  these  9**־ 

meaning  they  are  not  relevant  to  the  modern,  20th  century  Jew,  or 
his  needs  and  demands  In  terms  of  our  day  and  age.  The  problem  Is,  at  least  for 
me,  that  these  traditional  explanations  do  not  remove  the  element  of  miracles  In 
which  I can  nc^  >©»g©r  believe  and,  secondly,  that  the  entire  story  Is  based  on  a 
concept  of  fear.  That  Is  to  say.  If  you  do  not  do  what  God  asks,  Hd  will  punish 
you  severely;  on  the  other  hand.  If  you  obey.  He  will  reward  your  efforts.  Is 
this  view  necessary^for  us  of  modern  times?  Is  It  not  far  more  worthwhile  that 
we  do  good, ^Justly  and^rlghteousness  for  Its  own  sake,  especially  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this?  We  should  not  need  the  threat  of  punishment  to  resolve  to  do  right 
but  should,  out  of  the  depth  of  our  hearts  for  Its  own  sake,  promise  to  do  good. 
If  we  follow  the  story  along  these  paths  of  reasoning  we  are  left  with  but  three 
basis  elements,  and  these  are;  1)  God  calls  to  man,  2)  no  one  ever  tatally  es- 
capes  this  call,  and  3)  every  man  has  more  than  one  opportunity  to  answer.  This 
explanation  embraces  the  essentials  of  a raan-God  relationship.  It  bgars  relevance 
to  the  meaning  and  substance  of  this  h®Ly  day  and,  without  doubt.  It  speaks  of  a 
theology  which  can  be  accepted  bji  us  all  eveמ  In  our  time# 

Let  us,  for  example,  examine  the  first  proposition:  God  calls  to  man.  This 
Is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  for  us  to  accept  for  we  take  these 
words  or  this  concept  literally;  but  I do  not  mean  that  man  hears  an  actual  voice 
calling  unto  him  out  of  the  Heavens.  After  all,  that  would  be  somewhat  hard  to 
swallow.  *this  i?•-«  difficult  age .3^  While  vffl  aeg-  joyful  and  happy 


swallow.  f||  ■I  1 mil  !1  h)  1 i?#-«  difficult  age.amjd  While  vffl  aeg-  joyful  and  happj 

W.  '*s 

at  one  moment,  it  is  Just  as  likely  that  morose  and  depressed  the  next. 

Sure  of  ourselves  one  day  we  feel  lost  the  very  next  moment  and  in  a situation 
such  as'^^^  It  is  very  hard  to  hear  a call  of  God.  But,  of  course,  we  are  not 
alone  In  our  Insecurity;  the^^self  assured  IndlWligual  near  you  is  probably  Just 
as  deeply  frightened  within, as  you  and  I.  We  are  all  shaken  by  the  terrifying 


problems  which  life  poses  and  we  are  all  oought  between  grandeaur  and  nightmare. 


Bpt  there  are  moments  when  we  see  beauty  and  perceive  truth־  there  are  ^mes  when, 
we  know  what  Is  Intended  and  what  could  be.  when  we  know  our  wrongs  and  ««r  mend 
our  ways.  And,  In  the  moment  when  the  heart  stands  revealed  and  the  soul  stands 
naked,  we  all  hear  somethlngl  And  that  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Idea  that  God  calls 
out  or  life  calls  out  and  whatever  we  are  and  whoever  we  are,  we  can  not  help  but 
hear,  not  In  the  physical  sense  as  did  the  prophets  but  In  an  emotional  or  spirit 
ual  sense  as  we  might  hear  as  the  small,  still  voice  within  calls  out  to  us. 

But  then  comes  the  second  element  of  this  three^fold  proposition:  no  man  oa 
ever  totally  escape  this  call.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  say  that  man  must  > 
react  not  out  of  fear  of  punishment  but  because  of  a deeply  rooted  desire  to  be 
good  and  to  live  correctly.  In  short,  man  can  choose  the  right  way  or  the  wrong 
way  Of  life,  and  Is  that  not  of  the  essence  to  this  Horn  Kippur?  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  element  of  choice  can  easily  be  extended:  while  we  may  never  totally 
escape  this  call.  It  Is  our  choice  whether  to  answer  or  to  Ignore  It!  That  Is 
what  Jonah  did  the  first  time:  he  Ignored  It;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  second 
summons,  he  answered  and  went  to  Nineveh.  So  too  with  us  and  that,  perhaps.  Is 
part  Of  the  nature  of  the  human  being:  we  hear  the  call,  we  perceive  Its  essence 
and  we  know  of  Its  consequence  but  we  choose  to  Ignore  It  for  reasons  of  our  own 
personal  aggrandizement  and  selfish  vested  Interests.  Again,  that  Is  why  we  foci 
our  attention  on  Jonah  this  day.  year  after  year  with  the  same  repetitious  theme: 
the  gates  of  repentance  are  always  open,  the  call  Is  ever-present  and  we  can  nev 
er  escape  Its  Insistent  demand^  that  we  change  our  ll^e  and  mend  our  ways.  The 
choice,  then,  belongs  to  man;  It  all  depends  whether,  when  he  does  hear  the  oall^: 

" '״.ד״ד.״  r״־ ״ ״ ״ ״ »■.״־ . ... . ״ ״ ״״״■>- 

tlcn:  every  man  has  more  than  one  opportunity  to  answer.  And  that.  It  seems  to 
me.  is  the  most  generous  and  merciful  portion  of  our  three  fold  discussion.  Fo 
were  you  and  I the  Judges  of  mankind,  we  would  be  far  more  vindictive  than  the 
Master  of  the  Universe.  For,  again,  that  Is  In  the  nature  of  the  human  animal:  t 
we  forgive  once,  perhaps  twice  but  then  our  patience  Is  at  an  end  and  we  set  a ״ 
limit  to  the  wrongdoing  we  allow  our  fellow  man.  We  punish  and  no  extreme  Is  too 
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much  for  our  self  Justification,  whether  it  be  a traffic  violation  or  a malor 
crime  ap-alnst  another  person.  We  say,  with  pious  i on ; enough! 

you  have  sinned  once  too  often;  you  were  warned  and  did  not  heed.  Now  suffer 
the^con^^uences . But  that  is  Just  what  does  not  happen  in  the  case  of ^^^jr-ntol!^^ 
-1-rt“bh  J,,nah  and  •in  the  realm  of  this  Day  of  Atonment  for,  thank  Heavens,  we  are 
not  the  Judge  but  God  ls«ad9rt  He  is  fiar  more  merciful  and  gentle  and  compasslonat 
than  we  would  ever  hope  to  be.  In  the  divine  pattern  of  events,  there  is  no 
limit  to  our  opportunity  to  change,  no  matter  what  our  actions  in  the  past;  then 
is  always  another  chance  offered  to  us  and  there  is  no  limit  to  our  potential 
ch־anrc  for  yiic  dc5T toi^.  That  is  why  Yom  Kippur  comes  every  yea^  and  why  we  need 
its  call  to  repentance  and  change  so  regularly;  that  is  why  Jonah  could  heed  the 
call  without  question  the  s^nd  time  and  that  is  why  we  must  read  of  this  story 

g,  4.  4x^0 

from  year  to  year  knowing  what  our  lot  is  now,  what  is  has  been  but^what  it  can 
yet  hope  to  be. 

This  then  is  the  message  of  the  story  of  Jonah,  which  we  will  read  again 
this  afternoon  at  the  time  of  the  Mlnchoh  Service,  as  the  Haftorah.  It  remains 

for  us,  therefore,  to  understand  that  this  tale  posits  three  basic  points  of  view 

« 

God  calls  to  Man,  no  one  ever  totally  escapes  that  call  and,  that  every  man  has 

more  than  one  opportunity  durlng|bhe  course  of  his  lifetime,  to  answer  that  call. 

Ours  is  not  the  choice  whether  to  see  or  hear  this  call  for  thgt  is  part  of  the 

entire  process  of  living;  ours,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  choice  of  whether  or 

not  we  will  respond  and  when  that  response  tehall  ^ forthcoming!)  We  may  ignore 

the  call  today,  or  this  year  but  there  is  always  another  chance  and  that  personal 

taking  of  stock  of  what  deep  within  the  heart,  soul  and  mind  of '!SiS~"ls  a 

matter  of  reckoning  only  in  a very  private  sense  between  the  individual  and  God. 

It  behooves  us,  especially  on  this  solemn,  sacred  occasion  of  prayer,  penitence 

and  soul'-searching  to  use  our  ability  to  make  a choice  wisely,  to  use  our  freedom 

kindly  and,  above  all,  to  comprehend^  the  depth  of  this  privilege  in  the  spirit 

in  which  it  is  offered  to  us  as  Jews.  We  pray  that  we  may  hear  the  call  now  and 

KJtSL- 1 ־  , 

act  accordingly  for  there  is  no  escape  ׳,^d  we  ohaM  have  to  face  that  baslCt^4־jrii״ic< 
May  we,  taen,  live  decently  and  well  not  becaujje  -®f  fear'^^^  punishment  but  becaus( 
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INTRODUCTION 


A GENERAL 

1 alt hoiigljthe  book  "Fathers”  by  Herbert  Gold  was  al 
ready  pxibltshed  last  year,  in  19^7  > I did  not  get 
to  read  it  until  this  past  summer 

2 therefore,  I mention  it  to  you  now  if  somewhat  lat 
for  it  3«ems  to  me  that  this  was  one  of  the  finest 
books  cTft  Jewish  family  life  to  appear  in  many  yrs 

3 aside  from  my  reasons  for  mentioning  it  now,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you  all, 

B SPECIFIC 

1 the  volume,  and  it  is  a short  one,  is  interosting 
not  only  because  it  is  written  well  and  tells  the 
story  ofe.J  family  1311^  without  the  usual  dreary  re 
criminations  and  "old  world"  nostalgia 

2 but,  also,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  books  whic 
places  the  emphasis,  as  the  title  implies^ on  the 
Jewish  father  rather  than  on  the  domineering,  mothe 

3 as  such,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Jewish  lifeeratu 
it  is  a novel  well  worth  our  consideration,  / 

BODY  . . 

A QUESTIONS 

1 my  reason  for  speaking  of  it  this  sacred  evening 
relates,  however,  to  a diff.  aspect  of  this  book: 
from  time  to  time,  within  its  pages,  we  are  con- 
fronted  by  a chal lenge.  which . the  son  throws  out  to 
his  father  and  which  ,‘relev^mce  to  us  as  well, 

2 the  father  is  by  his  son  with  these  que 

stions;  "Do  you  think  you’re  a su^ess.  Dad?",  or 
"Did  you  get  what  you  wanted  oxif  life?",  or, 

even  more  basic,  "Was  your  life  worthwhile?"  * 

3 these  questions  are  asked  at  one  point  in  the  book 

in  rapid  succession  and  M other  one  at  a 

time  but  they  form  the  basis  of  the  entire  confron 

, Nation 

h the  father  evades  the  questions  with  the/^an^e?7 
"Still  alive!"  but  we  for  our  time  6:  place  can  not 
afford  this  type  of  luxury;  after  all,  we  are  not 
part  of  a book,  we  live  in  reality  and  tlie  questio 
are  there  for  al  י.  of  us  to  see  ,4׳  hnarvU^ust  be  ans 
wered  for  that  is  challenge  of,^New  ^r,  reach י׳די ׳ 

D LOOKING  BACK  ^  ־׳*- ־ V 

1 these  are,  of  course,  the  questions  which  form  the 
basis  and  backbone  of  this  season  of  the  year  and 
the  boast  "Still  alive!"  is  valid  only  in  the  theo 
logical  realm. 

are  far^  more  . 


[ 


it  is  not  only  a tfon  asking  his  father,  it  is  all  o 
us  being  confronted  by  the  very  sane  questions  and, 
if  anything  at  all,  the  sit\1ation  in  our  case  is  re 
versed  as  the  Father,  Gd,  asks  His  child;  you  ^ me, 
what  shall  we  answer?  ¥as  our  life  a success?  Hy 
^hat  standard?  What  did  we  gain  by  our  actions,  our 
way  of  life,  our  attitude  toward  ourselves  & others 
and  when  we  ask'*Was  our  life  wort hwhi le? * t hen  we  ca 
only  hope  to  the  truth  deep  within  our  hearts. 

Ones  I'ife,  it  seems  t'o  me,  is  worthwhile  only  when 
seen  in  relation  to  others;  if  they  have  benefited 
by  our  existence,  then  surely  it  was  worthwhile, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  ”Tra  alive  Ij^’^s  an  expj  a 
nation;  that  is  in  God's  hands.  What  of  our  person 
al  committments  and  values  re  where  we  stand  ou 

life  was,  and  could  have  been! 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

blגt  these  questions  can  only  lead  us  so  far  and  no 

further;  looking  backward  to  assess  the  past  is,  in 

the  long  range  view,  a losing  proposition, 

this  is  the  essence  of  Kosh  Habbono  and  the  Days  of 

^e  to  come:  looking  back  * prelude  to  the 

future, 

knowing  whether  we  were  a success  or  whetlier  our  li 
was  worthwh  i^e,  how  shall  we  act  in  the  new  yr  noW 
begun?  -Shall  w®  find  our  way,  shall  we  change,  is 
there  a need  for  something  new  and  different  & unif! 
w®  must,,  or  should,  always  api^pO'Ch  the  questions  /> 
vith  a view  toward  asking  theni^al  the  erid  of  this 
coming  year;  so  to  act  and  live,  and  do  ^,nd  say  as  t! 
always  be  able  to  form  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
questions  posed  in  our  book  and  set  before  us  ths  e' 
in  terras  of  the  future,  to  be  able  to  say:  Yes,  my 
life  is  worth vhile  because  I was  able  to  relate  wel 
to  others^<^and  ^es,  I was  a success  for  I achieved  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  fulfillment  and  equanimt; 
these  are  the  answers  which^shall  justify  r existnc! 
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CONCLUSION 


GENERAL 

in  the  days  to  come,  as  we  enter  New  ^ear  of  5729  we 
shall  ask  these  questions  time  and  again,  in  one  way 
or  another,  in  one  form  or  another*  ayaJ  the  answer^ 
will  never  be  given  to  us  but  shall  depend  on  oursel 
we  shall  find  the  questions  in  prayers,  ■^orah,  serran 
on  HH,,YK  and,  perliaps  most  vividly,  at  Yiskor,  “ut 
it  will  always  be  the  question^  never  the  answer, for 
in  J.  trad  the  answer  lies  Kfeiut  within ־^ ־r^ nrt  1^ ■ 1 ■יי :w- 
«a»d  are  obliged  to  answer  directly  and  personally 
to  ^od,  '1 
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B SPECIFIC  < 

1 ז (JJ-l  then  hope  that  ^our  response  to  the 

challenge  will  be  of  consequence  to  the  needs  of  ou 
• time  aiM  the  yearningsjof  every  man's  soul 

2 the  official  family  of  this  congregation,  CE,  Mil. 
K%J.  SCHLOSS  & I as  well  as  our  wives,  our  officers 
& members  of  Board  of  Trustees  extend  to  you  our 
best  wishes  for  the  ^ew  ^ear 

and  we  pray  in  your  behalf,  in  our  behalf,  that  the 
answers  to  these^uesfrions  shall  Htr■  ■fort hcomj^ng 

PTןH  o|1  4>t,my  *hrjiahead  US  t (י(/»  Spirit 

•of  whole^oraeness,  worthiness,  'an.d^s«^ *nit 
q live  the  year  to  c<,me  in  a of 

and  be  vouchaaved  the  blessing  of  persojial  peace. 
AMEN. 


Heb/  Tab.,  EllEV  llOSH  HASHONO;  Suiiday,  Sept.  22^  19^8 


aOSH  HASHONO:  2nd  Day,  A.M. 

Friends,  the  traditional  belief  that  God,  Israel  and  Torah  are  one  has  be- 

m ) 

eosre  the  bedrock  of  our  faith;  It  Is  the  rallying  cry,  as  these  are  the  rally- 
Ing  points,  of  Judaism.  It  Is  a (delightful  phrase  and  full  of  emotional  appeal; 
simplicity  tSdo  -fe  the  nostalgia.  I like  It  myself.,  It 


MR  simplicity  •P  ־ ewiy  addfl-fe  the  nostalgia.  I like  It  myself.,  It 

Is  an  uncomplicated  way,  especially  In  our  very  complex  world,  of  saying 

you  believe:  that  Judaism  Is  composed  of  three  strands,  that  these  are  de- 
flnltlve,  are  Interwoven  and  are  eternal.  If  you  need  a hook  upon  which  to  hang 
the  hat  of  your  faith  what^  better  coatrack  than  God,  Israel  and  Torah  could  you 
possibly  find?  But  on  this  occasion  of  the  New  Year,  -«=«&  we  ought  to  seek  out 
the  truth  ourse^es  and  the  basic  tenets  of  our  falth^  We  ought  to  come  to  th( 
realization^  taSTt  upon  more  mature  ref lectlon^tln  this  simplistic  formula  we  find 
neither  an  affirmation  nor  the  truth.  Take  the  most  obvious  two  of  the  three: 
Torah  and  Israel!,  Would  anyone  deny  that  while  the  words  still  exist  and  even 
the  reality  they  mean  completely  different  things  to  us  today  than  they  did  to 
our  grandfathers,  not  to  spaak  of  those  who  lived  say  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Time  brings  change;  and  wo1»c  this  ad  true  of  all  ages  Is  it  not,^more  valid  yw»• 
our  time?  Agaln^T^^^^Ä^Torah  and  Israel.  Torah  Is  a book  but  it  Is  also  a con- 


of  our  faith. 


cept}  bSft  at  one  time  It  was  central  ■ooiioa^at  to  the 


To<iay  we  no  longer  accept  It  wholly  as  the  literal  word  of  God  and  In  the  colleg- 
es  and  universities  of  our  land,  ao׳  of  tl'i'C  ־worl'd‘,  •itf•  Is  (yyu ־־זז: ו  «ml  as  ״literature” 
rather  than  as  a rellglous^*^e^^^».  L^^beral  Jews  differ  In  their  view  of  Torah 
from  orthodox  Jews  and  both  view  !indifferently  than  do  conservative  Jews;  not 
to  speak  of.  In  the  dirlctest  sense,  the  difference  of  Interpreta^on  between  the 
Chassidim  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Reconstructlonlsts  on  the  other,  sj;^  Jews!  At 
the  same  time,  all  of  us  still  pay  reverence  to  this  scroll  of  the  Law;  t^e  Book 
lies  here  before  you  on  our  pulpit  and  we  bow  our  head  and  bend  the  knee  before 
the  Ark  during  the  Aeration.  The  book,  the  words,  the  content  are  the  same  but 
our  view  of  t^m  has  been  radically  altered  over  the  yearsTj^Now  apply  the  same 
standard  of  objectivity  to  the  concept  of  Israel;  Is  the  lesson  not  obvious?  At 
one  time,  Israel  wa4'  the  name  of  a man,  whom  we  know  more  poA<tlarly  as  Jacob. 

I 

Then  the  word  became  associated  with  a people,  a loose  confederation  of  and 
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still  later,  In  our  time,  Israel  came  to  mean  a political  entity,  a State.  We 
here,  for  example,  do  not  catagorlze  ourselves  as  Israel  but  as  Jews  and  there 
Is  an  obvious  difference  between  these  two  designations.  Furthermore,  even  In 
terms  of  this  Statehood,  very  much  a political  reality  In  our  time,  few  of  us 
rush  over  there  to  settle  although  "Zion"  has  been  our  dream  for  centuries;  the 
Neturel  Karta  of  .גזיי סז gal  am  tQ_ax^;^#B^t  the  State^t  the  moment  when  the 

are  living  within  Its  borders . ■a« "^fhey  await  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  For  all 
of  us,  then,  the  concept^  changed  although  we  use  the  word  "Israel"  almost 

dally. 

Now  the  problem  Is,  If  you  have  followed  me  this  far,  that  while  we  have 
changed  our  attitudes  toward  and  view  of  Torah  and  Israel  should  we  not  have  ex 
pected  the  next  logical  question?,  what  of  the  third  partner  In  this  trinity;  Go 
Some,  of  course,  have  altered  the  Image  of  Deity  or  have  refused  Him  entirely, 
even  some  rabbis.  You  all  know  of  the  "God  Is  Dead"  school  of  thought;  there  ar 
others;  God  can  only  be  explained  In  the  realm  of  science  an(J , also,  God  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  prayerbook  or  from  the  religion  altogether.  The  problem  her 
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Is  that  as  we  hear  these  men  speak  and  denounce  and  expound  we  become  panicky; 
to  pronounce  them  "heretics"  Is  the  least,  some  want  to  read  W»•«  out  of  the  move 
ment  altogether.  We  are  reac5|^ng  so  strongly  because  we  are  frightened;  the 
very  basis  of  our  belief;^  Is  underÄt  and  we  are  somehow  suspenjfded  In  a modern 
world  with  no  real  base  on  which  to  firmly  plant  our  existence.  The  fault  lies 
with  our  panic  and  with  the  men  who  cause  It;  as  with  the  cases  of  Torah  and  Is 
rael.  It  need  not  be  that  God  has  changed,  rather  that  our  view  of  Hi®  must  be 
altered.  As  a matter  of  fact,  nowhere  in  Jewish  tradition  do  we  find  a uniform 
view  of  what  God  Is;  from  Malmonldes  to  Rosenzwelg,  from  Elisha  ben  Abuya  to 
Saadla.  ^how  me  any  definition  of  God  In  any  philosopher's  handbook  and  I will 
show  you  the  opposite  vlew^also  In  Jewish  tradition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  let  s 
face  It,  antiquity  has  said  many  fo&llsh  things  In  the  name  of  God  but  blustering 
In  a loud  and  pompous  voice,  or  repeating  the  admonitions  with  pious  authority 
does  not  make  them  right,  does  not  assure  their  existence  and  does  not  make  It  so 
The  God  whom  we  never  fully  knew,  or  of  whom  we  merely  had  an  Image  as  It  was 


Ill 


defined  for  us  In  the  nursery,  In  our  home  or  even  In  our  religious  school  In- 
s'truotlon  need  not  have,  and  probably  does  not  have,  any  reality  to  the  needs  we 
have  In  our  time.  Simply  put,  if  perhaps  somewhat  drastically,  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  need  not  be  our. faith  In  Its  totality  and  the  cradle  of  Judaism  can  not 
be,  nor  need  It  be,  the  final  resting  place  of  our  maturity.  /Tt  Is  in  this  con- 
text  th־,t  we  can  understand  the י* ״  agalnsf  their 

religion:  they  are  bought  an  antlqu^dTp^i-tiJ^/lP^  ^"flnd  Him  or  reconcile 
themselves  to  H1m<grrtt^ enter  their  late^iij^'  It  is  the  first  spiritual  a- 
wackenlng;  the  youn^It^  has  0han7ea  froj^<hi  time  we  had  him  in  school  at  the 
,^3  ,g  girfhe^^-Khen  he  1־^:^ to  enter  college,lt 


t^e  'i^Ä^.'^erefore,  or  the  old  Idea  of  God  leaves  a great  deal  to  be 
desired  by  us;  as  a matter  of  fact,  our  belief  In  Him  In  the  old  and  normal  way 
opens  the-^to  more  embarraslng  questions  than  It  leads  to  comforting  answ^. 
For  example,  the  old  concept  of  God  stated  that  we  are  His  chosen  people;  who^be 
lieves  that  today?  We  are  His  suffering  servant 

Who  knows  our  history  can  deny  that  this  has  been  the  truth  butyls  that  fa^? 

God  made  the  promise  to  bring  us  back  from  exile  but  does  that  apply  to  you  and 
me,  are  we  dispersed,  do  we  want  to  return?  The  questions  go  on  and  on,  one 

leads  to  the  next  and  It  becomes  more  complicated  all  the  time.  For  example, 

. . , « , י . -IX*.  4 ר ר-  V.0  ♦-  Rr>/^  r«  tvnn  -fc+wr-TTTincl  in  seven  dajrs^ 


If  God  punishes  the  wicked,  does  He  always  reward  the  good?  This  Is  the  ver 
least  we  might  expect  of  Him  but  experience  proves  that  this  Is  not  always  the 
case.  Do  you  want  me  to  believe  that  It  was  an  act  of  God  which  created  the 
State  Of  Israel?  If  so,  yob  must  allow  me  to  believe  as  well  that  the  destruot 
ion  of  six  million  of  my  fellow  Jews  was  His  doing  also.  On  another  level,  I 
often  resent  It  whel|\  people  gllby  state  a philosophy  with  the  superficial  words 
God  has  been  good  to  me!  Just  as  complain  Why  did  It  have  to  happen  to  me? 

If  you  aoc^t  the  one  graciously  and  with  thanks  In  your  heart  why  Is  It  neoessa 
ry  to  question  the  other,  when  things  do  not  go  according  to  your  plan?  Is  It 
not  the  height  of  irrational  behavior  that  l'!ü®es  God  for  giving  me  health, 
happiness  and  long  life  while,  at  the  same  time,  I Ignore  H.s  hand  In  the  starve 
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tic״  Of  millions  from  Blafra  to  Indlajkor  do  not  curse  Him  for  the  vanl- 

tV  Of■ war  Which  has  desolated  both  Viet  Nam  and  the  spirit  of  (^ekoslovakla.  I 
am  no  more  capable  of  answer^lng  the  essential  nature  of  God  than  you  are;  this 
aces  not  make  us  both  wrong.  It  only  makes  us  more  honest.  A״a  that  Is  the  whob 

point  of  our  observance  before  God  this  very  day. 

The  touble  Is  that  modern  man  has  seen  too  much,  learned  too  much,  sensed 

too  much  to  go  along  with  the  past.  As  a child,  I recall  quite  distinctly,  and 
perhaps  It  applies  to  you  as  well,  God  was  pictured  for  me  as  an  old  man.  up  In 
the  sky,  with  a flowing  white  mane,  looking  down  at  me  and  גbdglng  my  actions, 
uter  on  I oame  to  realize  that  this  was  not  a very  Jewish 

but,  rather,  a Xian  picture  reminiscent  of  such  paintings  as  last 

supper  on  the  Sistlne  Chapel  celling.  Today,  If  we  were  to  speak  of  such  a fl- 
gure  to  a contemporary  child.  It  might  well  Imagine  that  God  was  some  sort  of 
Hippie  Who  held  over  us  the  power  of  life  and  death.  AND  TODay  we  have  grown  so 
sophisticated  as  to  understand  ttot,  in  ^ best  of  terms,  oot  God  on  y 


^ . ^ud  was  it  the  apclent  Greek,  who  said  that  If 

tteett  what  are;  and  was  1ס  not  

horses  had  gods,  they  would  look  llke^.  The  God  of  the  Ethiopians  Is  quit 
Vf  aifferent  from  ours  and  when  we  were  in  the  Far  Ea־t  a couple  of  years  ago.  all 
of  their  deities  had  slanted  eyes  and  stub  noses  I In  short,  we  can  no  longer 
H hayTTltrlot.  restricted  and  narrow  vision  of  God.  seeing  what  we  want  and  avoL 
^ inm  embarraslng  consequences.  There  Is  no  real  answer  since  God  has  never  been 
defined  In  Judaism  by  iנ^^t,  ^o^^and  unyielding  system  of  rules  but  we  must 
aoknowledse  that  the  old  view  needs  revision  and  this  comprehension  Is  the  very 

first  step  for  us  all. 

But  if  that  1־  t״  be  the  case,  then  w*  ״«d  t״  acquire  a reli^i״(ls  P>— 

-hat  is  t״  say,  we  must  seek  a>>d  iUoUlre  and.  above  all, ״ ״  be 

i conecious  of  the  self.  Not.  I mtCbt  add.  out  of  greed  or  vain  desires. ,out  of 

*י  ^ «ish  to ־ ־lijfy  our  own  petty  drives  and  ami^tions  but  we  must  be  concerned 

” ^ +0  make  our  lif«  »9  nieanlngftil  asR  possible 

with  the  self  out  of  a compulsion  to  make  ״tir 

11  ^ ״ Th^a  relirioiis  person  reaches  beyond  hin.self  ard 

I in  the  scheme  of  things.  Ahe  reixgi  l 

I ^ .r  Universe  not  that  his  ego  might  be 

hopes  to  reckon  with  the  vastness  of  the  Universe  no  _i_ 
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satisfied  but  that  ®a  he  caמ  learn  of  himself  in  relation  to  his  fellow  man.  We 

require,  therefore,  a set  of  values  which  deeply  Important  to  our  own  Iden- 

tlty.  These  must  be  something  toward  which  we  can  aspire  and  which  our  yearning 
spirit  can  attain.  In  the  final  analysis,  is  it  not  better  for  us  to  re-examine 
our  attitudes  towai^d  God  than  to  Ignore  Him  entirely  or  to  blindly  pay  lip 
service  to  a Deity  who  has  no  real  relevance  to  our  lives? 

God,  we  believe,  is  always  in  man's  view  as  we  aspire  but  our  view  of  Him 
can  change:  He  is  0 e and  the  same  but  we  are  different;  He  remains  but  our  be- 
lief  in  Hi)a׳\  is  altered;  He  is  and  shall  always  be  but  we  are  mortal  beings  and 
31ך  this  does  not  eliminate  Him  from  our  lives.  God,  Israel  and  I'orah  reaaln 
but  as  we  grow  our  appreciation  is  altered;  modernity  is  not  necessarily  or  by 
definition  always  correct  but  progress  in  thought,  time  and  need  can  not  be  es- 
caped  or  renounced.  That  is  the  message  for  this  day;  it  is  merely  a beginning, 

a foot  wedged  into  a door  to  keep  it  open,  is  Intended  as  a little  glimpse 

of  that  possibility  and  opportunity  for  change  as  we,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
New  Year,  are  expected  to  change:  to  alter  our  ways  and  our  way  of  life.  If  you 
can  see  your  way  to  Joining  with  me  in  this  adventure,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
perhaps  you  can  wait  to  reason  with  me  again,  on  almost  the  very  same  subject, 
on  the  morning  of  Yom  Kippur.  Whatever  the  case  and  your  inclination,  may  it 
be  a wholesome  year  £ks®  for  you  and  yours  and  may  that  One  God  who  sees  all  of 
mankind,  no  matter  what  our  view  of  Him,  bless  us  with  health  and  peace. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  ROSH  HASHONO  A.M.,  day;  Tuesday,  SePt.  24,  1968. 


HOSH  IIASHONO:  III״ייז י ־  TE'WOH 

INTRO  lAJOTI  ON 

A general  ,xjj  disc  2 oilier  <le 

for  past  two  wks  pri ״ ־־״",”r^rd־  Yo״>  Teruoh 

sign  fr  ths  holy  day!^  th*  ^ J Shofarj  that  <m- 

^ ^fr'a^g״־•^־  to  ^ 

observ  of  ths  awesome  season. 

1  TIVX  o״״S.  Shofar  nt  only  a  ־ ״oaningfnl  sy™hol 

bt  a popular/ine  as  blown  well  or  not  is  al 

o  as  matter  of  f י uninitiated,  so  dif 

most  a sport  fr  simlr  to  Bugle 

bee  no  mouthpiece  blows  it,  most  seriou 

3 bt,  of  course,  fr  pf^on  . , season. 

fr.  in  sons־.  to״*  reasons  why  Sh  blown 

h in  issue  of  Bull  set  ״ ״ ture ; what  of  relation 

bt  those  are  «*"״”^^^”that  esUnce  of  YOM  TEHUO#׳. 
of  indiv  man  & Shofar, 

BODY 

^ atonement  a ״^mmon^ 

1 basic  reason  for ״־־♦ ■ • ר»  var,  aviHouncement  s , 

2 history  of  Sb:  cal  1 peop  whatever  purpse 

assembly;  ״.»rsonal  confrontation;  know 

3 here  ,י״^  RH*call  to  a 

yr  sin  & do  something  a yrself;  he  in  awe, 

^ even  f ear י ל' htv^  cone  erA  fr  this  time  when  future 

, rsklo־׳:  "If^adltlon  . host  _d  np  i״ ״ ״f 

sentence,  author  ,mknown.  this  is  tn 
all  delusions  vanish’  . 

B SELF  IMPROVEMENT  oneself  and  beg  fo 

1 when  siimmons  has  come  _ valid  for  self-imprv 

atonement,  then  summon  ‘ ^,^auingfl  to  us  on 

2 ths  part  of  J.  tltual  partic  ״eanrns■^!^ 

RH  bee.  it  is  ""t  '‘%^״r  pes1״־al  oblig 

blown  to  make  you  Bee.  no  intercessor 

3 why  import,  • rabhi/cantor  no  powers 

fjn^t^ry  i especial  Ly  priesthood 
as  paS2  of  frm  sin;  takk  of  man 

4 we  can  not  gr<[n  personal  confrontation, 

bhofar  summons  h.tm  o ^ oP  promise,  par־־ 

’ ;;r״־, ״ ״׳  r.;;;.Ä.‘r.;־;:־S׳‘־ 

׳״  r.;״״r ״ ־■־• ' ■ ״ •■״ ״ ״•״. . ״״/־•“■ 

fr  gd  and  fr י י^^® vT,..1j״h  sorry  for  those 
6 ״.ost  “־"״»״״*/*'’  i״®  j^S(S^  4xi  BoruchU. 


R3H.:  YOM  TERUOH:  ־e*#  P•^ 

one^^ot^r  pt  of  view  ixitere^  co^^fr^? 

,״ran  f of  Akeidoh  story;  when 

^ A^r־״״s״״orf־c  f-l-Lfhor״‘״*!״’  " 

ni^;  1״  strict  ־cnse  tr^sf  frm  Hebrew  root  >1״־ 

Ine  bt  "sac"  mesms  consecratron,  det 

צ perhaps,  ״t  all.  our  inte^diff  too; 

“r״^s:^a^r?ntL:ra:iiA  . that  if  wbat  seas״ 

of  yr  is  all  cniiacrated  his  ■son  to 

•״ ״ ׳;:r::  h^vf  fa;־  cbii«  re  c״r  chiidren  as 
nec  corroiary,  fr  ourselves. 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAIj  .p^T״•  Viave  disc  other  de  si 

1 in  past  three  h*V4^P-ins'^S^  Sunday  evening, 

fr  Wl,  holyday  which  beginsj^»־/'  ? 

2 it  is  holyday  not  ^ utzlKOKONt’ Day  of  Ke 

ySS  ״SlSfBay  of  Judgement  ^ now  VOM 

TB« ״ ׳״״״f"th־sf  terms,  as  outllnd 

3 a better  t Days 

“07  Awf^th^rct er״":;  ^ 

’k  ?h::^f^:7״h־  theme  that  con  lug  of  Mess  to  be  a״n 

2 ^Lf::7erprrf  of  all  of  us-,  we  r-rt  of  ths  pro 

ces^  siinfar  will  rouse  us  to 

^ ג Zi:n.VlTr  rrl^rfore  rh^lcsome  life  ^ a more 

4 rhouis'^f ״:7: ״r׳t״  ;ä’^iL^'burf 

for  each  of  us,  not  only  rfT  MI  * ־' " 

all  the  days  to  come. 

amen. 
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Friday  evening,  Sept 
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HOSH  HASHONO;  I;  YOM  UAZIKUKUIM . 

INTRODUCTIUN 

A GENICHAL  ^ , . 

1 in  few  short  weeks,  2 wks  from  Stmday  to  be  exact, 

enter  into  most  awesome  season  of  year  . . , 

2 New  Year  of  5729;  reckoninf;)from  Grecian  acc  to  trad 

3 needless  to  say,  (aaa  to  trad  1ml<  « 
is  a time  not  only  af  physical  preparation  but  o- 

spiritual  evaluation  as  well 

1 ths^spiritual  pr״p  refers  not  only  to  actual  hour  or 
^ p of  Yomim  Naroira  but  for  as  well; 

and  apT^oach  season  of  awe  wth  revernc 
this  spirit  that  I can  well  understand,  al- 


day  or  seJ 
we  must  el 
it  is  in 
though  I _ 

approach  this  time  ^ say : 

through  many  Jews  there  runs  a current 


do  not  feel  the 


concern  for 


sentiment  itself,  that  many 
I dread  holydaysl 
of  fear  aixd 

what  of  Bk  of  Life  may  harbor  for  indivi 

4 as  w^tprepare  then  to  meet  these  days  with  serenity 
Tr  spirit  and  proper  understanding  of  consequences; 
mus?  know  th^  R.H.  is  not  only  known  by  this  name 

but  by  threeV^esignations : ^ j 

5 Yom  HaZikoron,  HaDin,  Teruoh;  discuss  1st  ths  evenin 

BODY 

A PERSONAL  REMEMBRANCES  , ....  j 

!;Yom  Uazlkoron  ״!cans  Day  of  “emembrauce 

an  integral  portion  of  Days  of  Awe,  of  Kosh  HaShono 
2 we  remeinber  what  we  did,  what  we  said,  what  we  were 


and  what  we  believed  for 
our  lives  inUfthe  past  is 
but  we  remember^^ot^^^y 
same  amount  of 
it  must  be  obvious  to  one 


that  which  charact eri^d^ 
a portion  of  what  we^SÄft 
what  we  did;  we  pay  just  th 
to  what  we  did  NOT  do 
and  all  that  in  our  time, 

especially,  passivity  is  sometimes  even  worse  th^ 
action.  We  are  as  respontible,  if  no’  more  so,  for 

our  inactioji  as  for  mx  what  we  do 

it  i8~;i;11Vi scent  of  our  YK  prayer  A!  Chet;  where  we 
ask  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  omission 
CldSATI  ON 

but  Hazikoron  is  not  only  a day  of  remembrance 

in  terms  of  ourselves  but,  also,  recall  & hearken 
back  to  day  of  Creation 

It  is  fro  rr  this  time,  after  all,  that  we  count 
of  years  for  R.H.;  thus,  remember  Creation  and 

point  of  relevance;  what  were  we  created  for,  what 
is  our  purpose  in  earth,  to 

volved,  what  does  the  future  hold  for  this ״ ״^Id  of 
which  we  are  a part?:  these  are  questions  which  re- 
membrQ/ice  of^Creation  bring  to  the  fore. 

/•>»  *־«hOI  5}׳ 
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k some  congregations,  because  of  this  viewpoint,  go 
so  far  as  to  read  Bereishis  on  RH  rath^er  than  the 
trad,  binding  of  Isaac,  as  we  do  here, 

G GD  JiEMEMBERS 

1 last  asIנect  of  Yom  ■^*aZikoron  is  that  we  not  only  re- 
member  or  recall  ourselves  & Creation  but  that  Gpd 
remembers 

2 He  remembers  His  creatiires  as  we  think  back  to^Crea־^ 
tion 

3 created  us  and  we  have  a place  in  this  world;  but 
we  hope  tl^at  in  the  continuous  process  of  Creation 
we  have  not  been  forgotten. 

4 Jewish  tradition  is  against  the  belief  that  6urs  is 
a simple  theistic  concept  of  the  Hniverse,  where  Gd 
simply  winds  us  up  and  lets  us  run  by  ourselves,  as 
a watch  may  be  wound  up  once  then  is  self-perpetus 

5  we  need  to  be  helped,  w©  want  to  be  part  of  His  plan 
we  wish  to  know  that  there  is  a personal  God  who  is  * 
conceijred  and  watches  over  us  all at  this 
special  season  of  the  year, 

6  as  the  old  ^picifrtual  phrased  it;  His  eye  is  on  the 
sparrow.  His  eye  is  on  me i 
CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 this,  then,  is  the  first  of  three-part  defini- 

tion  of  Rosh  HaShono 

2 it  is  a Day  of  Remembrance,  Yom  Hazikoron^  and  the 
obligation  as  on  the  day  itself,  devolves  upon  us 
and  God 


B SPECIFIC 

1 we  remember  whai^e  are  with  the  hope  for  what  we 
might  yet  be 

2 we  recall  the  event  of  Creation  and  hllpe  to  judge 
our  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 

3 we  hope  and  pray  that  ^od  remembers  us  so  that  we 
may  well  be  inscribed  In  Bk  of  Life  for  good. 

4 this,  then,  is  the  f i^st  step  in  an  awareness  of 

what  the  Days  of  Awe  mean  to  us  and  t:totwi  t^ 

this  recognition  they/»  lead  us  toward  good  deeds  and 
blessings  in  the  new  year.  111  riii  11  11  1 . 

AMEN. 


Hev . Tab.,  Friday  evening.  Sept,  6,  !968 


ROSH  HASHONO:  II:  YOM  HADIN. 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL  . ^ ■ד 

1  ט ס  these  3 Frid  eves  prior  to  RH  wart  to  discuss  3 
other  deslg  for  ths  awesome  day  so  we  car  approach 
sped  time  of  yr  wth  greatr  urderstard  & revererce 

2 last  wk  begar  ths  series  with  1st  deslg:  YOM  HAZIK- 
ORON  ard  we  had  occas  to  discuss  various  mearirgs 
of  that  label;  rext  wk  Yom  Teruoh,  referrlrg  partlc 
to  blowlre:  of  Shofar,  ore  of  basic  parts  of  Service 

3 torlerht  the  secord : Mom  HaDlr;  Day  of  Judgemert 
B SPECIFIC 

1 those  of  you  who  are  familiar  wth  trad  krow  that 
Judgemert  basic  to  ertlre  holyday  seasor,  rot  orly 

RH 

2 It  Is  deepest  ma*lf estatlcr  of 

as  Is  seer  by  typical  greetirg ־ ־ ׳ < ׳ אi^ 

Be  irscrlbed  ir  Bk  of  Life  for  a gd  year.  ^ 

3 If  we  irscrlbed,  ar^. judged  worthy;  or  so,  at  least 
tradltior  tells  us^ths  rot  time  to  evaluate  ths 
corcept.  We  shall  accept  It  for  sake  of  tradltior. 

BODY 

GOD  OVER  MAN  ^ ^ 

1 Yom  HaDlr,  Day  of  Judgemert,  refers  first  to  the  ir 

fluerce  which  Gd  has  over  mar 

2 ths  most  theological  of  all  considerations  for  ^r 
life  Is  reviewed  or  a saale  of  values  rot  our  o^ . 

3 implicatlor;  ours  a striving  after  the  wind  and  so 
much  Is  vanity  but  Hjj  scale  quite  different  and 
His  measurement  of  our  years  or  earth,  or  our  cortrl 
eltlors  to  It.not  quite  same  ag  we  would  like. 

4 our  fate,  therefore,  weighed  Ir  balance,  for 
death;  bless  or  curse,  gd  or  evil;  that  is  reason 
for  our  concern  for  Bk  of  Life  ard  hardest  part  of 
all:  we  krow  not  whether  decision  pro  or  cor 

^ trad  belief:  proper  repeflfttarce  will  avert  evil  dec 

B MAN  OVER  MAN  ^ 

1 Yom  HaDlr  rot  orly  Gd  over  mar  but  our  mutual^cor- 

filets  or  earth  also  are  judged.  ר ר ״ ״ 

2 we  krow  of  law:  to  seek  forgiveness  of  fellow  mar 

first  ard,  then,  only  God;  ard  well  we  ® 

3 this  implies  a judgement  or  our  part  as  well;  as  we 
survey  lot  of  our  lives  ir  past  year  and ט6^31ט0 ס 
well  all  those  fellow  human  belrgs  whom  our  life  na 
touched,  fr  gd  or  evil,  for  advantage  or  defeat 

4 Judgement  vis-a-vls  man  flrst:to  place  to  proper 
perspective  own  false  pride,  own  petty 
own  rlous  self-righteousness;  then,  to  seek  fellow 
Zr,  ri  h^Hlty  or  k״owledf־e  that  we  have  done  wrenr 
for  ''there  Is  no  man  that  slnneth  not  . 


ROSH  HASHONO:  PART  II:  YCM  HADIN  —2  — 

5 006מ  this  point  acknowledged,  can  seek  out  others 
& they  In  being  confronted  by  our  wrongdoing,  will 
have  to  search  their  lives  as  wel^ד — 

C MAN  OVER  HIMSELF 

1 but,  finally,  man  must  not  allow  Judgement  to  becora 
a passive  thing;  this  key  to  Days  of  Awe  especially 

2 there  Is  this  Cli^e  pt  of  theological  doctrine״ that 
on  RH  fate  only  weighed;  not  sealed  till  YK 

3 man,  therefore,  has  opportunity  to  Judge  himself  nt 
only  how  he  stands  toward  Gd  or  toward  his  fellow 
man  but  how  he  stands  In  relation  to  himself;  then, 
he  can  surely  resolve  to  change  and  be  the  better• 

4 for  ths  reason  have  iqdays  of  Penitence;  highlight- 
ed  by  Shabl?os  Shuvoh 

5 for  man  to  see  himself  in  proper  perspective  is  the 
supreme  Mltzvoh  for  the  days  to  come  and  augiSfifes 
well  for  his  future 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 these,  then,  varied  aspects  of  second  designation 
for  Rosh  HaShono:  Yom  HaDln;  Day  of  Judgement 

2 Gd  Judges  man,  man  Lpther  men;  man/.hlraself  and  if  we 
take  holydays  serl&usly  in  trad•  sense,  these  prlva 
obligations  on  the  part  of  each  & every  one  of  us 
must  be  fulfilled• 

B SPECIFIC 

1 knowledge  of  this  aspect  of  High  Holyday  worship 

should  bring  us  to  pt  of  resolve,  should  help  us  to 
meet  those  days  in  better  spirit,  in  deeper  reveren« 
and  with  a sense  of  awe•  . 

2 next  Frld  eve.  Sabbath  before  RH,  will  discuss  ^st' 
designation:  YOM  TERUOH  ^^d  this  will  refer  to  the 
voice  of  the  Shofar  which  calls  us  all  to  order  as 
we  prepare  to  face  the  Yom  HaDln• 

AMEN . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Frld  eve.,  S^^pt.  13,  1968• 
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Well,  here  we  are  gathered  together  as  a Jewish 

COMMUNITY  at  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR 729 צ • ThE  PAST 
YEAR  HAS  BEEN  ONE  OF  GREAT  FERMENT  AND  UPHEAVAL  - AND  THE 

Jew  has  been  deeply  affected.  The  riots  in  various 

GHETTOS  across  THE  LAND  HAVE  WIPED  OUT  THOUSANDS  OF  JEWISH 
BUSINESSMEN.  BlACK  ANTI-Sem1T|SM  AMONG  THE  YOUNG  IS  ON 
THE  INCREASE,  HOSTILITY  TOWARDS  ISRAEL  AMONG  BlACK 
INTELLECTUALS  IS  ALMOST  PARANOIC.  ThE  CURRENT  SCHOOL 
CRISIS  IS  A TRAGIC  REF1.ECTION  OF  GITTER  ETHNIC  CONFLICT. 

And  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  Kennedy  bode  no  good.  They  were  among  the  very 

FEW  LEADERS  WHO  POSSESSED  THE  TALENT  AND  THE  WILL  TO  DE- 
FUSETHE  TIMEDOMB  OF  RACIAL  STRIFE. 

PROPOSITION 

! WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  ALL  THIS  FERMENT  AND 
tiPHEAVAL  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PROPOSITION:  WhAT 
WE  ARE  WITNESSING  AND  WJLL  CONTINUE  TO  WITNESS  POSSIBLY 
FOR  DECADES  TO  COME  IS  A LEGITIMATE  CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST, 

A CLASS  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  A RISING  NeGRQ  ETHMIC  GROUB  AND 
THE  WHITE  POWER  STRUCTURE.  ThE  JeW,_AS  USUAL,  AS  HAS  \ 

BEEN  THE  C״SE  FOR  CENTURIES  IN  THe  V׳^  ESTERN  WoRLD,  IS 
UNWITTINGLY  FULFILLING  HIS  ASSIGNED  ROLE  - H E * S CAUGHT 
I N TH  E M I D D L E . ‘He's  CAUGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  BETWEEN  THE 
OPPRESSED  PEASANT  SERFS  AND  THE  RULING  NOBILITY.  To 
USE  CONTEMPOR/1RY  INSTEAD  OF  A MEDIEVAL  VOCAOULARY,  THE 

Jew  IS  caught  between  the  angry,  militant'dispossessed 

URBAN  BLACK  WHO  HAS  LITTLE  ׳TO  LOSE  BY  REBELLING  AND  THE 
CONTROLLING  WASP  A R I S T 0 C R A C Y WH I C H HAS  EVERYTHI NG  TO  LOSE 
IF  IT  doesn't  properly  CONTROL  THE  REBELLION,^ 

P BT  f : To  THOSE  OF  YOU  WHO  SAY  THAT  THE  JEW  IS  NOT  IN 

THE  MIDDLE,  THAT  HIS  INTER*  ESTS  AND  ASPIRATIONS  ARE  AND 
SHOULD  BE  ALLIGNED  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  U_N  D E R C LASS,  1 
ANSWER  THAT  THIS  IS  ONLY  PARTLY  TRUE.  1t  |S  TRUE  THAT 
FOR  ALMOST  NINETEEN  CENTURIES,  JeWS,  HAVE  KNOWN  POWER 
PRIMARILY  AS  ITS  VICTIMS,  We  HAVE  BEEN  VICTIMS  SO  FREQUENT- 
LY  THAT  WE  HAVE  USUALLY  SYMPATHIZED  WITH  THE  OPPRESSED 
IN  THEIR  PLIGHT,  In  AMERICA,  THIS  MEMORY  OF  JEWISH  MIS- 
FORTUNE  HAS  MOVED  JeWS  TO  INOENTIFY  THEMSELVES  WITH  THE 
CAUSE  OF  THE  NeGRO.  ThIS  JEWISH  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  BLACK 
MAN  WOULD  SEEM  TO  BE  ENTIRELY  NATURAL,  1t  SEEMED  TO  FLOW 
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Now,  WE  COME  TO  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  COIN.  To 
THOSf  OF  YOU  V/HO  ARE  SO  ASSIMILATED  0 f<  SO  NAIVE  AS  TO 
DIILIEVE  THAT  THE  JeW  IS  NOT  IN  THE  MIDDLE,  THAT  IN  THIS 

COUNTRY  HE  ״HAS  IT  MADE״  OR  ״HAS  MADE  IT״  THUS  DE- 

LIEVING  THAT  WE  ARE  PART  OF  THE  CONTROLLING  POWER 
stRUCTURE,  PART' OF  THE  " E S T A D L I S H M E NT " )aS  THE  T I M ES  PUTS 
it),  or  that  our  interests  are  IDENTICAL  TO  IT  - 1 WOULD 
SAY  THAT  YOU  HAVE  GROSSLY  MISINTERPRETED  /AMERICAN  HISTORY 
AND  THE  GROUP  STRUCTURE  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

The  Jew  does  have  it  made  in  this  country  ‘To  a 

CERTAIN  EXTENT.  POLITICALLY,  HE's  NOT  A SECOND-CLASS 
CITIZEN;  HIS’  VOTES  ARE  COUNTED,  HE  HAS  A FAIR  CHANCE  TO 
HOLD  PUDLIC  OFFICE,  AND  THE  COURT  STRUCTURE  EVEN  IN  THE 

South, IS  not  rigged  against  him.  Economically,  the  Jew 

IS  FREE  TO  FUNCTION  WIT'HIN  THE  VERY  DROAD  MIDDLE  AREA  OF 
THE  ECONOMIC  STRIJCTURE,  AND  HE  HAS  P(\0SPERED,  SOCIALLY, 
ALTHOUGH  STILL  SUOJECT  TO  EXCLUSION  FROM  CERTAIN 
PRESTIGIOUS  CLUDS,  THE  Jew  HAS  MANAGED  TO  HAVE  EL'IMINATED 
THE  MORE  OVERT  SIGNS  OF  PUDLIC  DISCRIMINATION.  It's 
PRODADLY  DEEN  TWENTY  YEARS  OR  MOliE  SINCE  THE  LAST  SIGN 
WHICH  SAID,  "No  JeWS  OR  DoGS  /ALLOV'ED״  HAS  DEEN  TAKEN  DOWN. 
/-»ND, מ ס  COURSE,  we've  ACCUMULATED  SUFFICIENT  WEALTH  TO 
GUILD  OUR  _OV^  HOTELS  AND  CLUDS,  1n  ADDITION,  WE  ARE 
DEGINNiNG  TO  CONSTITUTE  SOMETHING  OF  AN  INTELLECTUAL  ELITE. 


But  all  this  is  not  to  s/, y that  the  Jew  "has 

MADE  IT״  ALL  THE  WAY  INTO  THE  POWER  STRUCTURE.  On  THE 
3 0NTRARY,  THE  IVmSP  COMMUNITY  MAINTAINS  EFF־ECTIVE  CONTROL 
OVER  THE  R E A L INDUSTRIAL,  POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  POWER  OF 

America*  mnd  this  is  the  way  it's  deen  since  the  founding 
OF  our  country.  The  Jew,  like  the  Negro,  and  even  the 
Catholic,  (with  s'me  notadle  exceptions)  has  deen  effect-  I 

IVELY  EXCLUDED  FROM  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  D EC  I S 1 0 N-MAK I NG 
PROCESSES  OF  EVERY  MAJOR  CENTER  OF  /AMERICAN  POWER.  WeALThJ 
EVEN  ENORMOUS  WEALTH,  HAS  NOT  DROlfiHT  WITH  IT  REAL  POWER. 

The  only  Jewswho  have  "made  it"  are  those  who  have  inter- 
MARRIED  into  society  AND  PAID  THE  PRICE  OF  COMPLETELY  ‘ 
SURRENDERING  THEIR  IDENTITY  AS  JEWS.  1t  SHOULDN'T  DE  ANY 
NEWS  TO  YOU  TO  LEARN  THAT  THE  CENTER  OF  ׳«VlERlCAN  ■POWER 
IN  THE  20th  century  LIES  IN  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS,  V/iYHIN  these  CORPORATIONS,  THERE  IS  AN  UNWRITTEN 
RULE  OF  DEMARCATION;  TALENTED  JEWS  AND  OTHERS  MAY  DE  HIRE2 
IN  THE  RESEARCH  AND  SALES  DIVISIONS  AND  THEY  MAY  OE 
EMPLOYED  IN  PLRIPHEGAL  POSITIONS  AS  .\TTOiNEYS,  ACCOUNTANTS, 
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OUT  OF  THE  OLDEST  JEWISH  EXPERIENCE  AS  A PEOPLE 
SLAVERY  IN  EgYPT.  ThUS,  WE  HAVE  HAD  JEWISH  PARTICIPATIO 
IN  AND  SUPPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MOVEMENTS  GOING 
BAIK  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  UrDAN  LeAGUE  AND  N/h--aCP 
MORE  THAN  A HALF  CENTURY  AGO.  (Dqn't  REGRET  THIS 
support;  it  was  all  for  the  GOOD  EVEN  IF  IT  MAY  NOT 
appear  that  way  to  some.)  iHNO  IT  IS  TRUE  THAT  IN 
THE  LONG  RUN,  IF  THE  SOCIETY  D 0 E SN ' T FIND  A DECENT  AND 
JUST  PLACE  FOR  THE  BLACK  MAN,  THEN  THE  NATION  WILL 

MOVE  permanently  TO  THE  RIGHT PERHAPS  ALREADY  HAS 

MOVED  TO  THE  RIGHT  - WATCH  ViIaLLACE,  AND  THE  PLACE  FOR 
THE  Jew  WILL  DECOME  INCREASINGLY  NARROW  AND  CRAMPED, 

EVEN  IF  HE  VOTES  ״RIGHT." 


But,  to  say  that  our  specific  interests  in, any 

GIVEN  SITUATION  ARE  ALWAYS  AND  FOREVER  IDENTICAL  WITH 
THOSE  OF  THE  DLACK  UNDERCLASS,  15  NOT  TRUE.  1t  IS  A 
DENIAL  OF  SPECIAL  AND  POLITICAL  REALITY.  We  ARE  NOT 
DLACK  AND  WE  ARE  NOT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNDERCLASS,  AND  WE 
NEVER  WERE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  So,  WHEN  THE  DLAOK 
MILITANT  REMINDS  THE  ULTRA-LIDERAL  JEW  OF  THIS,  HE’s 

RIGHT,  Even  when  our  immigrant  fathers  and  grandfathers 

STEPPED  FOOT  ON  THESE  SHORES  WITHOUT  A PENNY  IN  THEIR 
POCKETS,  THEY  WERE  NOT  ON  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE.  FoR,  AS  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  MAKES 
CLEAR,  THE  VERY  BOTTOM  WAS  RESERVED  FOR  THE  DLACK 
SLAVE  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS.  (EvEN  THE  HIGHLY  TOUTED  U.S. 

Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights  was  originally 

WRITTEN  DY  A HOMOGENEOUS  COMMUNITY  OF  WHITE  BRITISH־־ 

American  Protestants  for  a white  Northern  European 

POLITICAL  COMMUNITY.  ThE  DLACK  MAN  WAS  NOT  EVEN 
ACCORDED  THE  DIGNITY  OF  DEING  CONSIDERED  A PERSON. 

Politically  speaking,  the  crises  of  this  society,  have 

CONSISTED  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  EXTENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
FIRST  TO  OTHER  WHITE  CHRISTIANS,  THEN  TO  JEWS,  AND 
FINALLY  TO  THE  NeGRO.  ThIS  PROCESS  HAS  DEEN  A PAINFUL 
AND  FREQUENTLY  VIOLENT  ONE  ~ FOR  IT  IS  AN  AXIOM  THAT 
NO  DOMINANT  GROUP  EVER  SURRENDERS  REAL  POWER  VOLUNTARILY 
THE  appearance  AND  FACADE  OF  POWER,  PERHAPS,  BUT  NEVER 
REAL  power).  ! don't  DELIEVE  THAT  I HAVE  TO  DELADOR 
THE  POINT  THAT  THE  JEW  IS  NOT  A MEMBER  OF  THE  UNDERCLASS 
AND  THAT  WHEN  THE  UNDERCLASS  IS  IN  PARTIAL  REDELLION, 

AS  IT  IS  TODAY,  ITS  NEEDS,  INTERESTS  AND  DEMANDS  MAY 
AND  _D0_  CONFLICT  NOT  ONLY  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  CONTROLLING 
POWER  STRUCTURE,  DUT  ALSO  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
MIDDLE,  WHICH  IN  NeW  ToRK  CiTY  MEANS  THE  JeW, 
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1.  Role  of  the  student  reqels  not  as  negative 
AS  YOU  would  suspect. 

Socially,  the  pattern  also  holds.  The  Jewish 

FACULTY  MEMDER  AND  THE  WASP  A D M | N I S T R , , T I 0 N OFFICIAL  ARE 
NOT  PART  OF  THE  SAME  SOCIAL  GROUPING ־ ־  AND  THIS  ISn't 
ACCIDENTAL.  ThE  CORPORATION  PRESIDENT,  THE  UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT,  THE  HEAD  OF  A GREAT  FOUNDATION,  RANKING 
POLITICAL  FIGURES,  ALL  THOSE  WHO  MAKE  UP  THE  TRUE  POWER 
ELITE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  ARE  COMPOSED  ALMOST  EXCLUSIVELY 
OF  NATIVE-DORN  WASPS.) 


OUT  HE  IS 
I NFLUENCE 
HE  IS  NOT 


So,  I COME  TO  MY  SECOND  CONCLUSION.  ThE  JeW  MAY 
OE  TIED  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  HE  MAY  SERVE  THE  POWER 
STRUCTURE  AT  GOOD  PAY  (aS  IN  10tH  AND  11tH  CENTURY  Srain) 
NOT  MM  THE  POWER  STRUCTURE  NOR  _CF  IT.  mND  HIS  ’ 

'1  limited  indee_d.  The  J'ew  is  not  Black 
JHITE  ^although  some  delude  themselves  INTO  so 
thinking),  H_EJ_S_A  Jj^  - W|  TH  HIS  OWN  SLOT  IN  THE  SOCIETY 
AND  WITH  HIS  OWN  INTERESTS  AT  STAKE.  ThIS  WAS  MADE  CLEAR 
TO  ME  WHEN  I WAS  A FreSHMAN  IN  COLLEGE.  On  CAMPUS,  THE 
FRATERNITY  SYSTEM  WAS  AND  STILL  IS  A MICROCOSM  OF  THE 
DOMINANT  vW.bP  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIAL  EXCLUSION,  A PRELUDE  TO  THE 
COUNTRY  CLUE.  SYSTEM.  (ThE  FRATERNITY  HOUSES  WERE  DIVIDED 
INTO  THE  WHITE  (mEANING  GeNTILe)  HOUSES,  THE  SINGLE 

BLACK  Negro  house,  and  the  Jewishhouses.  ״»nd  little  has 

CHANGED  IN  TWENTY  YEARS.  Oh  , YES,  A JeW  MAY  NOW  JOIN  A 
WHITE  HOUSE,  THE  LEGAL  DARS  ARE  DOWN,  BuT  JUST  AS  WHEN 

A Jew  intermarries  into  society,  he  must  exchange  his 
Jewishness  for  a m easure  of  acceptance  - so  the  Jewish 

STUDENT  WHO  JOINS  A PREDOMINANTLY  GenTILE  HOUSE  MUST 
sacrifice  a SIGNIFICANT  ELEMENT  v.F  H|S  JEWISH  IDENTITY 
INOROERTO 

H I O H P K I r■  c• 


A VERY 


FEEL  COMFORTABLE,  ThIS  IS  THE  PRICE- 


— ^1-11•  ^יי^׳יס  what  does  all  of  this  MEAN,  TO  YOU  AND  TO  ME 
AND  TO  ALL  OF  US  SITTING  HERE?  It  MEANS 
1968  AND  FOR  SOME  YEARS  TO  COME,  THE  ,.Me. 

POTENTIALLY  LESS  SECURE  THAN  THE 

J E W S 


THIS  - IN 
Jew  may  be 

MAY  BE 
A HIGHLY 
top)  OF  THE 
REAL 
NOT 


JUST 
I CAN 

This 

CONS  T I TUTE 


M E G R 0 . 


DIFFICULT  FOR  YOU  TO  ACCEPT, 


VISIBLE  MINORITY  NEAR  THE  TOP  (□UT  NOT  AT  THE 
ECONOMIC  LADDER  - A HIGHLY  VISIBLE  MINORITY  W I TH  OU  T 
^ /'S  SUCH,  WE  ARE  BOUND  TO  AROUSE  ENVY;  WE  ARE 


CO  NT)  I T I ON  S 


ON  S OF 
D I SPLAC  EC 


MUCH  LOVED.  EveN  MORE  CRITICALLY,  UNDER  CERTAIN 

־'׳H^  tension  in  the  society, 

VIOLENCE  AND  T H f(  E A T OF  VIOLENCE,  WE  C A 


S I T U A T 
EASILY 


I N 
0 E 


ETC.  ‘but  rare  INDEED  IS  THE  JEW  FOUND  IN  A MAINLINE 
MANAGEMENT  POSITION,  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  SUITE  WHERE 
POLICY  DECISIONS  AfsE  MADE.  IRONICALLY,  EVEN  IN 
CORPORATIONS  FOUNDED  DY  JeWS,  IF  THEY  BECOME  LARGE 
ENOUGH  and  powerful  ENOUGH,  MANAGEMENT  PASSES  TO  THE 
WmSP  within  two  GENERATIONS.  I'VE  BEEN  TOLD  THAT 
THIS  WILL  HAPPEN  TO  RCm , EVEN  THOUGH  SaRNOFF  IS  A JEW. 

Social  exclusion  from  clubs  isn't  as  jjr^i  mportant  . as  ־ . 

1 MADE  IT  SOUND.  ThE  WmSP  COUNTRY  CLUB  AND  THE 
EXECUTIVE  SUITE  ARE  ONE  AND  THE  SAME. 

Politically,  even  though  Jews  have  attained  high 

OFFICE,  AND  THIS  MAKES  US  FEEL  GOOD,  THESE  POSITIONS 
HAVE  NOT  BEEN  POSITIONS  OF  REAL  POWER.  1.  ״M BASS  A DOR  . 

Arthur  Goldberg  is  a case  in  point. 

/>.  Conned  into  job  on  grounds  that  he  would 

HAVE  REAL  I NFLUENCE. 

B.  Resigned  in  disappointment, 

2.  JaVITS  possesses  no  POWER. 

3.  The  Mayor  of  New  York  (a  Jewish  city)  has  sever 
BEEN  A Jew  - OUR  stupidity... 

4.  A DE  Portas,  as  you  notice,  is  having  his  hai'vD 
knocks  . 

When  a Jewj'a  Jewish  Jew,  is  appointed  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  the  power  to  give  out  tens  of  billions 

IN  CONTRACTS  TO  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS, 

THEN  I'll  CHANGE  MY  MIND  AND  SAY  THAT  THE  JeVi/  HAS 
Made  it. 

(Even  in  the  universities  — now  here's  a place 

WHERE  you'd  think  JeWS  WOULD  BE  A PART  OF  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT,  THERE  BEING  SO  MANY  JEWISH  STUDENTS  AND  PROFESSORS  ־ 
BUT  EVEN  HERE  THE  PATTERN  HOLDS  TRUE,  JeWS  MAY  BE 
CONSUMERS  OF  EDUCATION,  AS  ARE  THE  STUDENTS,  AND  THEY 
MAY  BE  THE  SALESMEN  IN  EDUCATION,  A3  ARE  THE  PROFESSORS, 
BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
ESTABLISHMENT,  LoOK  AT  THE  LIST  OF  DeANS,  ViCE  — PtjESIDENTS 

AND  Presidents  and  at  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Except 
FOR  such  places  AS  BraNDEIS  AND  THE  HUC-JIR,  TO  FIND 
A Jew  is  like  finding  a needle  in  a haystack.  I 

BELIEVE  THAT  THE  FIRST  JEWISH  PRESIDENT  OF  A N 0 N - J E W I S H 
public  or  private  UNIVEr>SlTY  WAS  JUST  APPOINTED  WITHIN 
THE  PAST  YEAR.  Th|S  IS  GRE״T,  OUT  THERE  ZRE  OVER  2000 
SUCH  PRESIDENTS,  AND  STAT|STICALLy(baSED  UPON  NUMCEilS 
AND  talent),  there  WOULD  NOi,MALLY  DE  SOME  200  JEWISH 
PRESIDENTS. 


Oh,  PEf<H,־.  PS  SOME  OF  YOU  FEEL  TH.'.  T THIS  ISN’t  A JEWISH 
r ; 0 י D L EM,  THAI  I T ' ,S  SIMPLY  A C 0 1 N C 1 L E 1-1  C £ T H T GO  M A N Y 
OF  THE  WHITE, PEOPLE  INVOLVED  HAPPEN  TO  DE  JeWS.  BuT 
IF  THIS  CRISIS  INVOLVING  SO  MANY  JEWS  IS  A COINCIDENCE, 
THEN  ALL  OF  THE  S T R U C T U R ES  A N D PATTERNS  WHICH  GROW  OUT 

OF  A European,  American  and  Jewish  history  are  also 
MATTER?  OF  COINCIDENCE.  OnLY  A PERSON  WHO  IS  RASH  OR 
DLIND  I'GNORES  HISTORY. 

More  on  this  matter  of  violence  and  threat  of 
violence:  the  American  Jew  is  at  a decided  disadvantage 

DtCAUSE  HE  LACKS  THE  DISRUPTIVE  POWER  WHICH  MAKES  A 
measure  OF  VIOLENCE  A REAL  0 P T I 0 N , F 0 R T H E NeGRO.  AMERICAN 

Jews  Af<E  oy  training  and  disposition  incapadle  of 

UTILIZING  VIOLENCE  TO  GAIN  A SOCIAL  ODJECTIVE.  AT  LEAST, 
that's  DEEN  our  EXPERIENCE  UP  TO  NOW.  ThE  CLACK  MAN, 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  HAS  LEARNED  THE  HARD  WAY  FROM  HIS 

White  Christian  master,  that  he  has  great  power  to 

DISRUPT  the  NORMAL  FUNCTIONING  OF  ANY  CITY.  If  HE 
UTILIZES  THIS  CAPACITY  INTELLIGENTLY  ־ AS, HE. HAS  SO  FAR 
BEEN  DOING  IN  NeW  YoRK  Cl'TY,  IF  NOT  ELSEWHERE  — HE  CAN 
EXTRACT  IMPORTANT  CONCESSIONS  FROM  THE  Vi/HITE. POWER 
STRUCTURE.  Of  COURSE,  THE  DANGER  OF  SUCH  A STRATEGY  IS 
THAT  OVEREMPLOYMENT  WILL  LEAD  TO  REPRESSIVE  COUNTER- 
MEASURES. 

This  makes  the  American  Jew  an  especially  ^ 

ATTRACTIVE  TARGET  FOR  BlACK  VIOLENCE.  DeSPITE  ALL  THE 
VAUNTED  Jewish  intellect,  it  is  the  Negro  who  has  degun 
TO  UNDEi<STAND  THE  POWER  REALITIES  OF  /»MERICAN  SOCIETY. 

We  are  STILL  DADES-IN-THE- WOODS  IN  THIS  AREA.  ThEY 
UNDERSTAND  THAT  IF  THE  VIOLENCE  IS'COMMITTED  AGAINST 

Jews  , especially  within  the  ghetto,  it  will  not  de 

REGARDED  AS  SEi^IOUSLY  DY  WHITE  CHRISTIANS  AS  VIOLENCE 

DONE  TO  Gentiles  outside  the  Ghetto.  For  example,  over  ן 

THE  past  YE/,  RS,  IN  A NUMDER  OF  GHETTO  RIOTS  IN  SEVERAL 
cities,  the  police  WERE  SINGULARLY  1ND1FF־ERENT  TO  THE 
LOOTING  OF  KNOWN  JEWISH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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ThIS  HAS  HAPPENED  ELSEWHERE  ALL  THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES, 

* "11׳׳  tiÄJü  6.^'2.  iJ.  -Id?.  HAPPEN 

The  whole  New  York  City  pudlic  school  crisis  is 

A dangerous  case  'I'n  POINT.  WhAT  WAS  ONCE  A DISPUTE 
INVOLVING  300  TEACHERS  IN  OCEAN  H|LL  - BrOWNSVILLE  NOW 
INVOLVES  FEWER  THAN  100;  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  18  OR  20  TEACHERS 
DROUGHT  UP  ON  CHARGES  AND  FOUND  INNOCENT,  NOw'ONLY 
CONCERNS  9 OR  10,  <\LL  THE  OTHERS  HAVE  REQUESTED 
TRANSFERS.  ThOSE  SO-CALLED  VOLUNTARY  TRANSFERS  ARE 
״VOLUNTARY״  ONLY  IN  A TECHNICAL  SENSE.  ThEY  WERE  MADE 
OUT  OF  FEAR  - FEAR  OF  PHYSICAL  ADUSE  AND  VIOLENCE, 

FEAR  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTIMIDATION.  WITNESS  THE 
RECEPTION  THE  TEACHERS  RECEIVED,  THE  ONES  WHO  HAD 
THE  COURAGE  TO  RETURN  TO  OcEAN  HlLL  ־ BrOWNSVILLE  ' 
DURING  THE  TWO  DAYS  WHEN  THE  STRIKE  W,A  S CALLED  OFF., 

It  was  a harrowing,  ־PSYGHOLOG  I eAL-'־־EXPER  I ENCE.  /\nd 
it  isn't  all  dluff,  decause  there  have  deen  innumceradle 

INSTANCES  OF  ACTUAL  ATTACKS  UPON  TEA*eHERS  AND  SUPER- 
VISORS,  SOMETIMES  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ANT|-SeMITIC  EPITHETS. 

One  STORY  involves  a principal  newly  ASSIGNED 
TO  A SCHOOL,  WHO  FOUND  A STRANGER  SITTING  AT  HIS  DESK 
ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  TERM.  ThE  STRANGER  SAID: 

"Get  lost!  We  don't  want  you  hereI"  The  Principal 

ORDERED  HIM  OUT  AND  THE  STRANGER  LEFT.'  ThE  NEXT  DAY, 

SIX  PURLY  MEN  SHOWED  UP,  PICKED  UP  THE  PRINCIPAL 
DOOILY,  CARRIED  HIM  OUT,  AND  DEPOSITED  HIM  ON  THE 
CURB.  He  "asked"  for  R E-A SS I GNM EN T . 

I HAVE  A FEELING  THAT  NO  MATTER  WHAT  KIND  F 
AN  AGREEMENT  ׳ÄL  ShANKER  CAN  WORK  OUT  IN  THIS  CRISIS, 

THE  NET  RESULT  WILL  DE  300  TEACHERS  DISPLACED,  AND  A 
growing  LIST  OF  SUPERVISORS  LOOKING  FOR  OTHER  POSITIONS, 

Oh,  yes,  I don't  believe  that  I have  to  mention 

THAT  THE  OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY  OF  THESE  TEACHERS  AND 
SUPERVISORS  ARE  JEWISH, 
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Tn  a showdown,  when  all  attempts  to  avoid  a confrontation 
HAVE  DEEN  M/,  DE  AND  HAVE  FAILEDj  IT  IS  THEJeW  WHO  WILL 
DE  ASKED  or.  FORCED  TO  GIVE  WAY. 

The  man  who  understands  this  gut  reality  more 

THAN  ANYONE  ELSE,  INCLUDING  AlSh ANKER,  WHO's  NO  ONE’s 
fool  and  INCLUDING  RODDY  McCoY,  WHOSE  POLITICAL 
EXPERTISE  DESERVES  ADMIRATION  - THAT  MAN  IS  Mr,  W/-\SP 
HIMSELF,  THE  PUBLIC  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  POWER 
STRUCTURE  IN  OUR  CITY,  MaYOR  JoHN  V.  LiNDSAY.  i'VE 
SUSPECTED  THIS  FOR  SOME  WEEKS,  OUT  THE  PROOF  WAS 
BROUGHT  HOME  TO  ME  WITH  GREAT  CLARITY  WHEN  I READ  THAT 

LAST  Monday,  Mayor  Lindsay  called  in  fiveJewish 

ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  A CONFERENCE  - THE  NYBR,  THE  AMERICAN 

Jewish  Committee,  the  ״\merican  Jevmsh  Congress,  the 
Ant  I -Defam  AT  I ON  League  and  the  Jewish  Lador  C0i;mittee. 
^hy  did  the  Mayor  call  in  these  Jewish  organizations? 

I’ll  tell  youwhy.  He  wanted  them  as  Jewish 
organizations,  to  PUT  pressure  on ״ ׳»ldert  Shanker,  the 
Jewish  president  of  the  UFT,  t 0 put  pressure  on  h i m t 0 
Y I ELD,  The  Mayor  insisted  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
DO  so  IN  ANY  WAY  THEY  SAW  FIT.  FURTHERMORE,  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  REPORT,  THE  MaYOR  WAS  VERY  CRUDE  AND  ARDITRARY. 

^ ^ POUN the  tadle  and  used  the  kind  of  language  that 
THE  Jev71SH  representative  CONSIDEi^ED  INSULTING.  He  CUT 
SHORT  ANY  DISCUSSION  OF  HIS  OWN  INADEQUACIES,  WHEN  AN 
ATTEMPT  WAS  MADE  TO  POINT  OUT  TO  HIM  TH/־,T  HE  HAD  NOT 
DEEN  FORTHRIGGHT  IN  DENOUNCING  ANTI'-SeMITISM  OR  BlACK 
RACISM.  One  of  the  representatives  told  the  REPORTER 
that  the  Mayor’s  presentation  w/, s one-sided*  and  seemed 
TO  INDICATE  THAT  THE  MaYOR  WAS  TRYING  TO  MAKE  Mr, 

Shanker  ascape-goat. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I don't  delieve 
THAT  Mayor  Lindsay  is  pers  nally  anti-Semitic.  Many  of 
his  dest  friends  are  Jews.  I m£<־iN  that  sEi.iousLY,  He’s 

APPOINTED  MANY  JeWS  TO  PUOLIC  OFFICE  AND  TO  HIS  PEi<SONAL 
staff  - PERH/.  PS  MORE  THAN  WOULD  NORMALLY  BE  THE  CASE. 

But  the  Mayor  is  pa  r t of  the  p 0 w e f;  structure,  and  he’s 
desperate.  He  can’t  move  against  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville 
BECAUSE  he’s  AFRAID  THAT  THE י ו  E WILL  DE  A RIOT.  /aLSO,  HE 
IS  IN  T /«  C I T /,  L L I A N C E WITH  THEM  - U i P E R AND  LOWER  CLASSES 
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The  POLICE,  who  Ar,E  always  controlled  by  the  true 

POWER  STRUCTURE  SIMPLY  STOOD  BY,  It’s  THE  SAME 

WITH  A Jewish  teacher  or  super« visor,  Threats  or 
ATTACKS  upon  THEM  JUST  DO  NOT  SEEM  TO  GENERATE  TOO 
MUCH  EXCITEMENT  AT  CiTY  HaLL.  Of  COURSE,  1 KNOW 
THAT  THESE  TH  .YEATS  AND  ATTACKS  ALSO  INVOLVE  THE 
MINORITY  OF  NON -JEWISH  IrISH  AND  ITALIAN,  ETC,, 
TEACHERS  AND  PR  INCIPALS.  NoW,  THAT's  AN  HISTORICAL 

accidentI  It’s  their  bad  luck  to  be  in  a Jewish 

PROFESSION  AT  A TIME  AND  PLACE  WHEN  THE  JEW  IS 
CAUGHT  AS  THE  MAN  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  A BITTER  CONFLICT. 

This  fundamental  use  of  the  Jew  - whether  it 

BE  HIS  PERSON,  HIS  PROPERTY  OR  HIS  JOB  - AS  A 
SUFiROGATE,  AS  A SUBSTITUTE  TARGET  IS  A VERY  OLD 
P HENOM  ENON  . 

1.  Poland  in  the  17th  century  - nobility 

DEFLECTS  THE  MOD  TOWARDS  THE  Jew, 

2.  France  in  the  19th  century  - Dreyfus 
3״  GemMany  in  the  20 ’s  and  30' s 

4.  Russia  - always 

5״  United  States  - not  immune. 

The  Jew  has  always  been  the  scapegoat  for  the  ills 
OF  weste  f<N  society  - THE  SINGLE  NOTABLE  EXCEPTION 
BEING  THE  St/,  TE  OF  ISRAEL.  ISRAEL  HAS  NOT  PERMITTED 
ITSELF  TO  BE  ANYONE’S  SCAPEGOAT  - BE  IT  THE  /nRADS׳, 

Russia’s  or  / י m e r i c a ’ s . 

. Rabbi  Rich  a !»d  Rudenstein,  Hillel  Director  at 

It  HE  University  of  Pittsburgh,  stated  six  months  ago 
, !THAT  "the  Jews  are  the  easiest  and  most  convenient 
i WHITE  group  to  sacrifice  before  the  pressure  of 
I Black  Power  take  over."  He  added  further  that 
I 'the  non -Je  wish  Vi/hite  community  has  more  to  gain  by 

SATISFYING  THE  NeGRO  RATHER  THAN  JEWISH  INTER«  Ests 
WHERE  THEY  CONFLICT,"  WhA T RaCBI  RuBENSTEIN  IS  SAYING 
IS  that  although  the  Negro  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  STRUCTUr«E  AND  THE  Jew  IS  NEAR  THE  TOP,  THE 
Negro  possesses  mo.«e  clout,  more  real  power. 
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״Now  1 COME  TO  ״TACHLIS״  “ WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT 
THIS  DIFFICULT  AND  DANGEROUS  SITUATION?  WhaT  SHOULD  OUR 

aim  and  purpose  de?  If  I were  a Black  man,  my  purpose 

WOULD  PE  TO  CONTINUE  THE  FIGHT  FOR  A DECENT  AND  JUST 
PLACE  IN  THE  SOCIETY  - AND  1 WOULD  USE  WHATEVER  WEAPONS 
WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  ME.  ÜF  1 WERE  A V/hITE  MAN,  HOLDING 
REAL  POWER,  1 WOULD  USE  MY  POWER  TO  CONTROL  CUT  NOT  TO 
SUPPRESS  THE  BlACK  REVOLUTION,  TO  CONTROL  IT  IN  A MANNER 
THAT  WOULD  RESULT  IN  THE  LEAST  DISORDER  AND  GREATEST 
DENEFIT  FOR  ALL.  BuT  1*M  A JeW.  VvHAT  SHOULD  MY  AIM  DE? 

The  ANSWER  is  the  old  Jewish  answer  - SURVIVAL  - 

SURVIV.L  PHYSICALLY,  ECONOMICALLY,  PROFESSIONALLY. 

If  you’re  a retail  dusiness  man  in  the  Black 
Ghetto,  you’re  in  the  most  vuLNEri/, dle  f’osition  of  all. 
You’re  playing  Russian  Roulette, with  whether  or  not 

THERE  WILL  DE  A RIOT  IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  IN  ANY  GIVEN 
YEAR.  You  MAY  GET  AWAY  WITH  IT;  YOU  MAY  NOT.  I WOULD 
SUGGEST  THAT  YOU  TRY  TO  ACCUMULATE  SUFFICIENT  FINANCIAL 
RESERVES  SO  THAT  YOU  CAN  MOVE  OR  RETIRE  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

In  any  event,  do  not  encourage  youfj  son  to  take  over 

YOUR  GHETTO  STORE.  1f  THE  BlACK  REBELLION  GETS  WORSE, 
he'll  de  much  DETTER  OFF  WORKING  FOR  ׳'.T.T,  OR  l.B.M. 

If  you're  a New  York  City  public  school  teacher, 
•principal  or  supervisor  (and  there  are  many  sitting 
here),  the  situation  is  more  complex.  In  most  cases, 
YOU  HAVE  too  much  invested  to  simply  run,  NOT  TO 

speak  of  T^t  loss  of  dignity  and  self-esteem  which 
surrende would  entail.  Second,  you’re  not  really  in  a 

WEAK  position.  YoU  CONSTITUTE  A SUBSTANTIAL  MAJORITY 
OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  LARGEST  PUELIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  />ND  YOu'RE  WELL  ORGANIZED 
INTO  A GIANT  UNION  LOCAL  AND  ALLIED  SUPERVISORY 
ASSOCIATIONS.  Th ER E IS  GREAT  STRENGTH  IN  THIS  UNITY. 

Your  capacity  to  disrupt  is  quite  substantial  as  is 

EVIDENCED  BY  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  STRIKE.  1n  THIS  YOU 
RANK  WITH  THE  LARGER  INDUSTRIAL  UNIONS.  YoU  CAn't  DE 
IGNORED;  YOU  MUST  BE  LISTENED  TO.  C A N ’ T D E CRUSHED 

UNLESS  YOU  PERMIT  YOURS  ELVES  TO  . 1n  FACT,  YOU  POSSESS 
POWER,  NOT  ULTIMATE  POWER,  AS  DOES  THE  STRUCTURE, 

BUT  POWER  NEVERTHELESS.  YoU  ARE  THE  ONLY  REAL  ORG,,NlZED 
CENTER  OF  JEWISH  POWER  IN  THE  C|TY  OR  COUNTRY. 
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So,  he's  LOOKING  FOR  AN  "AZAZ’eL׳",  A SCAPE-GO AT 
WITH  WHICH  T0״SHLUG  KAPORES״,  TO  MAKE  ATONEMENt  ’ f 
FOR  THE  SINS  OF  HIS  OWN  CLASS.  AnD  Lo  AND  BEHOLD, 
LOOK  who's  SO  CONVENIENTLY  AT  HAND  - THE  J EW , 

AL  ShaNKER,  and  his  PREDOMINANTLY  JEWISH  UNICnI 

, What  an  ironic  situation.  Here  in  a 
HEAVILY  Jewish  city  (we're  still  the  largest  single 

ETHNIC  group),  WE  HAVE  A WASP  MAYOR,  ELECTED  DY 

Jews,  who  will  sell  out  the  Jews,  if  he  can.  And 

FURTHERMORE,  HE  CALLS  IN  FIVE  JEWISH  ORGANIZATIONS 
to  EASE  THE  KNIFE  INTO  THE  JEWISH  PRESIDENT 
ShaNKER’s  BACK.  It’s  SO  BEAUTIFUL,  I COULD  CRY. 

It's  so  tragiö  because  it's  the  classic  strategem 
USED  BY  the  ruling  CLASS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS.  BuT, 
FORTUNATELY,  WE  DO  LIVE  IN  THE  UNITED  StaTES  OF 
/AMERICA  AND  NOT  IN  MEDIEVAL  ^U  R 0 P E , ־ THE  JEWISH 
REPRESENTATIVES  DEPLORED  MaYOR  LinDSAY's  U N D | S-G  U I S E D 
POSITION  THAT  THEY  COULD  CONTROL  Mr.  Sh ANKER  DECAUSE 
HE  S A Jew  - AND  THEY  REFUSED  TO  COOPERATE,  EXCEPT 
' FOR  THE  ׳AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE. 


Is  THERE  ANYONE  LEFT  IN  THIS  SANCTUARY  WHO 
STILL  BELIEVES  THAT  THIS  CONFLICT  IS  ONLY  A LABOR 
DISPUTE  BETWEEN  A LOC,',  L COMMUNITY  WHICH  DESIRES 
FULL  CONTROL  OVER  ITS  EDUCmTIONAL  PERSONNEL  AND  A 
LABOR :UNION  WHICH  DESIRES  JOB  PROTECTION  FOR  ITS 
MEMBERS?  It  J_S  A LABOR  DISPUTE,  OUT  |T׳S  MUCH  MORE. 

IS  THERE  ANYONE  LEFT  WHO  BELIEVES  THAT  THIS  IS 
PRIMARILY  A RACIAL  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  ■ 
WITH  THE  Jew  INVOLVED  ONLY  PERIPHERALLY?  |t  IS  A 

racial  conflict  dut  the  Jew  ^ _a  J ew  is  deepl7~  involvec 

VE  PLACED  MY  ANALYSIS  AND  THE  EVIDENCE  DEFORE  YOU  - 
AND  ONLY  PART  OF  THE  EVIDENCE.  1 HAVEn't  EVEN  BOTHERED 
TO  DISCUSS  THE  NEW  B L.  C K A N T 1 -S  EM  I T 1 SM  OR  THE  ־ • . 

•HOSTILITY  OF  THE  MILITANT  BlaCK  TOWARDS  THE  STATE  OF 
ISRAEL.  Keep  my  analysis  in  the  front  of  your  mind. 

ADD  NEW  EVIDENCE  AS  THE  COMING  WEEKS  AND  MONTHS 

unfold,  and  then,  DECIDE. 
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So  MY  SUGGESTION  TO  YOU  IS  TO  USE  YOUR  POWER, 
t^ONTlNUE  DOING  VVHAT  YOU  HAVE  QEEN  DOING.  Vi/hE  H E 
POSSIDLE,  OARGAIN  AND  NEGOTIATE.  /<VO  I D A DIRECT 

RACIAL-AND  religious  GROUNirPOR 
AS  LONG  AS  YOU  CAN.  EvEN  RhoDY  McCoy  RECOGNIZES 
hat  a DIRECT  CONFRONTATION  WITH  TH L JeWISH 
COMMUNITY  WOULD  CE  DISASTROUS  FOR  ALL.  j NOTICE 
that  he's  made  it  a POINT  TO  CLOSE  HIS  SCHOOLS  For 

r . HaSHANAH  to  all  THE  STUDENTS.  It's 
I fnlo  LANGUAGE  EMPLOYED  DE  THAT  OF  A ׳ 

E^״N^ ם “ד■SPז״E.  The  language  of 

ethnic  CONFLICT  IS  VICIOUS  AND  UGLY.  SoLIClT  THF 

OTHE-’^lapL^"'''’״^  evebyone  who  can  help  - 

OTHEh  lador  unions,  parents'  associations,  non- 

•Jewish  groups.  Negro  groups  that  have  a stake  in 
d0n't״״L^t\?e'";o''%״"  Randolph  Institute. 

f ^ 0 B״%T-Hl״״r״A־ 

for  FU,,  = afraid  TO  APPEA^ 

They' entire  Jewish  Community 

OEhInc  ISRAEt“  In״ ״ ״״:״LlIed 

Be  IsR-Fiic^^i*  ~ i-tL2-5Z  י _s  ta  !yp  y p ,^p  p ! q h t . 

— ■ — s R A E L 1 s . If  attacked,  defend  yoursfi  UPC — ח f 
permit  yourselves  to  op  I ״ ״.״ VOUfiSELVES,  Don't 

POWER  STRUCTURE.  FOPCE  THFU  ° 7”^  UPPER  CLASS 

■and  Rockefellep  To^rF״?־:  f ’ Bindsay,  ״LLEN 

VOU  AND  THE  Bl  .•,■c  K CO ״' ״N  ^ T C . ^y' Ha"  V f"  t" 
einancial  and  otherwise  - force  them  xo  use״it.  ’ 

that  Bl'a^:  P0”Er”|’s’'N%?:rNG^L״FE״״״:,״ 

!the  a.rads.  WE  have  to  de 

\ - ׳•MEN. 
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ATTEIIDAIICE 

lilr.  Irving  Anthony 

0 

Mrs.  Katherine  Hichson 

Iiirs,  Doretha  Bahadur 

Mrs.  Ora  I/lobley 

Mrs.  Bernice  Bolar 

Mrs.  Thelma  Moore 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bolden 

Mrs.  Rosalind  Paschkes 

Mr.  Serge  Camille 

Mrs.  Johnetta  Phillips 

Mr.  William  Chambers 

Mr.  Ralph  Poynter 

Mr.  Ed  Clark 

Queen  Mother 

Miss  Lovelia  Cobbs 

Mrs.  Carla  Rector' 

Mr s . The li:1a  Cooper 

Father  Douglass  Reid 

Dr . J olin  C orbit 

Mrs.  Claudette  Richardson 

Mr.  Fred  Cuttitta 

Mr.  William  Roberts 

Mrs.  Elnora  Dennis 

Ki.3g  Vivian  Rogers 

Mr.  Robert  Duck 

Mrs.  Edna  Rust 

Mrs.  Juanitsi  Duval 

Mr s . Lu.c i 1 1 e Sherwood 

Mrs.  Lucille  Bulger 

Mrs.  Mary  Sma,lls 

Mrs.  Alonc’ita  Flood 

Mr.  Jerome  Smith 

Mrs.  LouiseCGäither 

Mrs.  Moreen  Clark  Smith 

Rabbi  Jacob  Goldberg 

Mr.  Andrew  Thrash 

Dr.  E.  J,  Haas 

Mrs.  Adele  Timpson 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Hayman 

Mr.  Frank  Verley 

Mr.  C.  Hazzard 

Mrs.  Leola,  V/are 

Mr s . Rosalie  J enkins 

Mrs.  Sharon  Wilson 

Dr.  S.  King 

Mrs.  Cla,ra  Wright 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Lanhorn 

Mrs.  Anna  Wyatt c- 

Dr.  Roderick  Loney 

Miss  Paula  Zc.gan 

Mr . J ohn  0 . ILutan 

Mrs.  Ja,net  Zobel 

Dr.  TThomas  Matthew 

Mrs . Ma.tilda  McKins 
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!.dilutes  ol*.  !.Ice ־ting 
October  3»  1968> 


1.  The  meeting  was  called  to  ordexv 

2.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  v7.er.e  read. 

A.  LIrs.  Koreen  Clark  Smith  noted  that  the  Coiimdttee  had 
also  voted  for  the  reinstatement  of  tlr.  Ralph  Poynter► 

BV  The  minutes  were  a.ccepted  a,s  corrected., 

3.  Dr.  Roderick  Lone^r־  informed  the  Conuntttee  that  he  had  recently 
seen-  Lir.,  Rhody  LlcCoy'.  He  advised  that  li-lac.•.!:.  j.»abor  •^70,3׳'  strongly 
supporting^  the  0cecj1hill־־־BrQ'.'nsville  Goraplex. 

Rt  He  suggested  that  vie  as  a Committee  should  send  a 
telegram  of  support  to  Hr.  LlcCoy., 

4.  Ill's.  Anna  './yatt.  asked,  if"  any^  special  money  had  been  allocated 
to  the  I.S.  10  Committee,. 

A.  Dr..  I.oney  stated  that  a written,  request  had.  been,  sent 
to  the  Boa.rd  of  Education.,  but.  to  date  we  have  received 
no  response. 

5.  Hr.  Fred  Cuttitta  stated  that  he  wished  to  ha,ve  the  Committee's 
approval  .'for  the  renovation״  plans  for.  J-139. 

A.  Dr.  Loney  and  I.Irs.  Juanita  Duval  pointed  out  that  a 

proposa,!  and  blueprints  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Board. 

Dr.  Loney  then  stated  that  he  has  a document  whic3r  had  been 
prepared  by  a.n.  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Board  to  study  decentra-־ 
liaation.  The  Committee  viewed  the  situa-t ion  from  July  1,  1967 
until  June  30,  I968.  He  referred  to  the  following  recoinmendations 
of  this  Committee. 

/ ״x 

A.  A plan,  should  be  made,  for  public  election  of  a Loca.l 

School  Board,  that  body  shouli'l  not  be  an  appointed  one. 


B.  The  Boand  of  Education  should  delegate  the  folD.owing 

rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  Loca,l  School 
Board. 

1.  A duly  elected  Local  School  Board  can  hire  and  fire 

^ a District  Superintendent. 

2.  They  should  have  the  right  to  approve  a.11  appoint- 

יי  ments  of  the  professiona,!  staff  upon  the  recommen- 

dation  of  the  District  Superintendent. 

3i  The  right  to  consult  with  the  District  Superintendent 
on  every  tenure  a.ppointment  provided  there  is  ap- 
■ pro.piate  appeal  mechanism,  for  the  professional  staff. 

Such  a decision  will  not  bar  appointment,  else- 
where  in  the  system. 

4.  They  should  be  responsible  for  visiting  schools 
in  the  district. 

5.  They  should  give  approval  of  the  budget  within,  alia- 
cations  establisiied  by  the  Boand  of  Education.  ^ 

(Dr.  Loney  noted  that  we  may  wEint  to  change  this.) 

6.  The  right  to  approve  the  curriculum  v/itliin  stanr 

dards  set  by  the  Boa.rd  and  the  State  Education 
Department.  ' 

7.  Dr.  Loney  stated  that  oxn. Local  School  Board  consists  of  people־' 


/ 
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\.10'[׳  have  been  app0in־’uccl  by  the  Central  Board..  A nerecning  panel 
is  convened  by  the  District  Sv.perintendent•  This  panels  v/hich  is  ^ 
not  representative  01  tiie  entire  coiar.iunity , then  has  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  applications  of  a fev;  people  and  they  therefore  make 
a decision  on  only  a few  people.  These  recomraendations  arc  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Bducation  emd  the  Board  then  pi  cks  those  people  whom 
they  feel  they  \/ant  to  appoint.  The  local  School  Board  as  presently 

constituted  is  aai  arm  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

« 

Dr.  Loncy  said  that  this  Local  School  Board  contrary׳  to  the  wishes 
of  the  community׳,  reappointed  Dr.  Sidney  Hosenberg  by  a slim  mar- 
gin.  as  District  S^^p>דrintendenu,  of  the  dis-trict. 

A.  It  was  noted  that  only  four  of  nine  members  had  voted  for 
Dr.  Rosenberg.  It  would  have  to  bo  five  members  to  be  a 
majority,  the  Chairman  said  he  would  rescind  this. 

B.  Community  groups  have  been  pressing  the  chairman  to  hold 
public  meetings  so  that  the  community־  can  know  whe.t  are  the 
new  delegated  powers  and  how  the  local  Board  plans  to  use 
them.  It  would  present  the  community  with  opportunity  to 
raise  questions  about  a,ppointm:<mjt'’c!s  tha.t  are  being  made 
without  their  kno’wledge..  To  date,  the  Chairman  ha,s  refused 
to  hold  a public  meeting. 


Since  no  public  meetins  were  held,  Dr.  Loney  called 
Dr.  Donovan’s  office  to  advise  of  same  and  also  that  the 
community  is  tired  of  this  Local  ScjiooI  Board. 


Dr..  Donovan  said  that  in  the  future  they  plan  to 
hold  elections  for  Local  School  Board  members.  How׳-- 
ever,  Dr.  Loney  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  feel  that 
the  community  could  v/ai,t  any  longer. 


D.  Dr.  Loney  questioned  whe'ther  a body  of  people  appointed 
by  ־Lhe  Board  of  Education,  v;ho  do  not  properly  represent 
the  connunity,  can  continue  to  function  on  our  behalf 
while  v/e  do  nothing. 

I.Irs.  Duval  read  from  a directive  that  v/ent  out  to  the  Local..  School 
Board  regarding  the  selection,  of  District  Superintendents  and  Unit 
Administrators  for  the  period,  ending  june  30,  1969• 


”The  appointment  of  a District  Superintendent  and  Unit 
Administrator  bhall^' require  ‘ the  ־affirmative  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Local  School  Board 
and  at  a public  meeting  on  at  least  four  days  notice. 

1.  Resolve  that  each^  Local  School  Board  should  notify 
an  inenmbered•  Dis  trict  or  Unit  Administrator  in 
writing  not  later  than  September  15!  1968,  whether 
or  not  it  intends  to  continue  his  employment  and 
affirm  such  action  by  a majority  vote  of  the  tota,l 
membership  pf  the  Local  School  Board  at  a public 
meeting  on  a,t  least  four  days  notice." 

Lovelia  Cobb  stated  thhc  a recent  meeting  at  Salem 
Methodist  Church,  l.Ir.  Josey  advised  that  he  had  been  in- 
st  ructed  as  of  September  12,  1968,  that  they  had  to  select 
an.  Acting  District  Superintendent.  LIrs.  Cobb  advised  that 
we  now  hear  that  October  4,  1968  is  the  new  extension  date. 
She  felt  that  the  Local  School  Board  has  misled  and  disi’uptod 
the  c ommuni t y . 

1.  She  stated,  that  the  Local  School  Board  should  be 
relie9־:ed  of  their  responsibilities  and  that  this 
Committee  should  elect  a District  Superintendent. 
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Mrs.  ]Xival  f:־.tr/L,ed  that  ac'^ording  to  the  directive,  the 
Local  ^3011001  Board  ohall  dceignato  as  acting  District 
Superintendent  one  of  the  principals  of  the  district, 
lir.  Josoy  said  if  they  did  not  hurry  and  select  a sup- 
crintendent,  the  Board  v/ould.  I'l’s.  Duval  contended  that 


the  directive  did  not  state  ־this. 

Queen  Bother  stated  tha.t  at  a prior  meeting,  a.  community  group 
had  voted  to  do  av/ay  with  the  present  Loca,l  School  Board. 


C. 


D. 


E.  Ilrs.  Bernice  Bolar  noted  that  the  situation  has  not  changed 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Llartin  Luther  King,  She  also  felt  . 
that  the  Gomrnitte  should  notify  the  press  the  the  Local 
School  Boe.rd  does  not  exist  in  District  6. 


Doretha  Bahadur  said  that  since  the  deadline  for  the  a 
a.ppointment  of  the  District  Superintendent  is  October  4, 
i960,  we  should  appoint  some  one  now. 


F , l.Ir 


G.  l-rs.  Theln  Koore  stated  that  she  had  personally  heard  the 
Acting  Siiperintendent  being  congratulated  last  June.  Fur- 
ther  she  said  that  she  had  se.en  the  annoimcenicnt  of  Krs. 
Timpson*s  s-ppointment  in  a published  school  paper. 


asked  fortthe  floor ’to  cxpla,in 
thought  it  would’  be  v/iser  if 


Rabbi  Goldberg  of  the  Local  Schoo^_ 
what  honpened.  However,  the  Chair 
he  spoke  later.. 


10. 


A.  IJr.  Frank  Verly  stated  tha,t  he  is  a new  member  of  the 
Local  School  Board.  He  state od  that  lirs.  Timpson  could 
could  not  have  been  assigned  in  June,  as  her  appointment 
came  after  he  was  iristalled  in  September. 


In  response  to  Dr.  Loney*s  inquiry,  Krs.  Timpson  stated  that 
on  September  3,  1968,  she  had  received  a t elegra.m.  from  the 
Local  School  Board  requesting  that  she  appear  at  the  District 
Office.  V/hen  she  arrived  she  then  was  asked  to  participate 
in  an  interview.  Dr,  Rosenberg  had  taken  a sabbatical 
for  restoration  of  health.  The  Local  School  Board  said  that 


if  this  a,ssig11ment  wa.s  not  made  by  the  Fourth  of  September, 
it  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  and  only  under  these 
circumstances  did  she  agree  to  accept  the  acting  position. 


B. 


C.  V^-s.  Baha-dur  stated  that  oh  the  Tenth  of  September,  she 
visited  P.S.  100.  At  that  time  the  Assistant  Principal  re- 
ceived  a ca.ll  from  the  Board  of  Education,  to  the  effect 
tha.t  Mrs.  Timpson  would  return  to  P.S.  100.  He  said  we  are 
getting  another  District  Superintendent  and  I.Irs.  Timpson. 
would  return  to  P.S..  100. 

D.  ]^rs.  Duval  requested  that  the  Committee  listen  to  Rabbi 
Goldberg. 

1..  Rabbi  Goldberg  stated  that  a telegram  was  sent  to 

•Mrs.  Timpson  on  September  3 1968 ז.  The  Local  School 
Board  interviewed  three  candidates  for  Acting  Sup- 
crintendent.  He  stated  that  the  Local  School  Board 
felt  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  community  that 
Hrs,  Timpson  be  chosen. 

2,  In  response  to  a question  from  the  floor,  Rabbi 

Goldberg  stated  that  the  other  two  candidated  were 
tirs.  Lorra.ine  Addelston  and  Llr.  Fred  Cuttitta. 

11.  The  Local  Sclauol  Board  minutes  are  to  be  requested. 


i . 
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I:׳Irs.  Vcrley  then  read  from  a directive  he  had  in  which  it  was 
stated  tha.t  ea.ch  Local  School  Board  shall  notify  incuiabents 
no  later  that  September  . I960  ?,bout  their  appointment. 

Br.  Hosenberg  wrote  to  the  Local  School  Board  on  August  11,  196.8 
to  notify  them  tho,t  because  of  reason  of  ill  health  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  continue,  )'״r.  Verley  stated  that  the 
the  Loca.1  Board  wa,s  faced  v/ith  the  problem  of  not  having 
a District  Superintendent. 


A.  There  seem  to  be  a great  deal  of  confusion  abouts  dates 
and  if  was  noted  that  there i^are  two  directives. 

Dr.  Thomas  Llatthew,  a parent  end  community  person,  0,s  well 

as  Executive  Director  of  II  ECHO  , spoke.  He  felt  it  was 
not  important  that  we  document  all  that  has  been  discussed 
at  this  moment  but  at  a later  time  to  substantiate  the  position 
and  action  that  we  vindertake. 

A.  He  pointed  out  that  we  have  a deadline  (Oct. 4,  1968)  to 
appoint  a,  new  District  Superintendent.  Prom  wlmt  he 
understands,  the  I.S.  10  Committee  is  the  nearest  repre- 
sentative  of  the  spirit  of  the  problems  of  the  community. 

Be  He  suggested  that  the  Committee  hold  public  elections 
and  establish  the  proper  mechanism  for  it. 

0.  He  sta,ted  that  he  understand  that  this  body  has.  made 

a recomLimenda-tion  for  an  Acting  Superintendent.  He  moved  ti 
that  tha/b  the  Acting  Superintendent  be  proposed  now, 
pa,ssed  upon,  and  then  move  on  to  inform  the  Board  of 
Education  today  that  we  have  an  Acting  Superintendent 
that  the  cormiunity  has  selected. 

Dr.  Llatthew  ma,de  the  following  motion;  Theit  the  I.S.  10 
Planning  Committee  as  representative  of  a,  cross  section  of 
District  Gnow  be  recognised  ,as  the  kost  representa/tive  body 
to  speak  for  the  Community  a-t  this  time,  and  because  >.-f  lack 
of  representation  of  the  current  Loca,l  School  Board,  takes 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  to  appoint  Thirteen  Community 
persons  and  an  Acting  Superintendent  to  be  effective  this  day, 
to  serve  as  a temporary  Local  School  Board,  pending  Community 
elections. 

In.  addition,  we  so  move  that  the  present  Local  School  Board 
and  Acting  District  Superintendent  be  suspendedn  as  of  this  da 
date  October  3*  1968. 

A.  This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried  by  this 
body. 

B.  Hr.  Ralph  Poynter  felt  tha.t  the  Local  School  Board 
should  be  encouraged  to  resign  as  well  as  the  Acting 
District  Superintendent  to  show  that  they  are  v/ith.  the 
Community  and  present  a picture  of  unity. 

Dr.  loney  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a Temporary  Local 
School  Board. 

A.  In  response  to  Hiss  Vivien  Rogers  inquiry.  It  v/as  felt 

the  criteria  for  residence  in  this  district  be  waived  for 
the  Temporary  Committee. 

1.  Queen  Mother  commented  that  we•  have  been  unfairly 
gerrymandered  to  divide  strength. 
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The  Following  Temporary  School  Board  was  appoir/ted 
by  the  general  body. 


1.  Br.  Thomas  Ilatthew 

2.  I'irs.  Katherine  Nichson  (alternate) 

3.  LIrs.  Bernice  Bolar 

4.  Mrs.  Juanita  Buval ( alternate ) 


B. 


5.  IJrs.  Horeen  Clark  Smith 

6.  IJrs.  Lucille  Bulger  (alternate)  ^ 

7.  Mrs.  Ora  Llobley 

8.  Dr.  John  C orbit 

9.  Dr.  Hoaerick  Loney• u׳ 

10.  I,Ir.  Robert  Duck 

I 

11.  Dr.  Ruben  Kora 

12.  Kiss  Vivian  Rogers 

13.  Father  Douglas  Reid 

14.  Krs.  Clara  V/right  (alterna.te) 

15.  Kr.  Andrew  Thra-sh  (alternate) 

16.  Queen.  Llother 

17.  Krs.  Doretha  Bahadur 

18.  Krs.  Ju£ma  Lopez 

■ I ״ <. פ M 

Meeting  was  adjourned  at  12:  90  P.K. . ^ 
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THE  WALLACE  MAN 


BY  STEWART  ALSOP 
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sion  of  the  cities  by  poor  and  illiterate 
people  were  the  high  crime  rates,  the 
pressure  on  housing,  and  the  terrible 
schools  which  have  converted  millions 
of  formerly  staunch  Northern  Demo- 
crats  to  Wallace’s  racism. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  Wal- 
lace  says  very  little  to  stir  up  whites 
against  blacks— he  never  says  a deroga- 
tory  word  about  “our  Niggra  citizens.” 
He  says  a great  deal  to  stir  up  whites 
against  whites— the  uneducated  against 
the  educated,  the  “average  man  in  the 
street”  against  “the  elite  power  groups.” 
Wallace  is,  in  fact,  the  leader  of  a 
revolt  of  the  working  people  who  drink 
beer  in  bars  against  the  “elite”  who 
drink  Martinis  at  cocktail  parties.  And 
the  Martini-drinkers  will  ignore  the  re- 
volt  at  their  peril. 

For  what  makes  Wallace  so  immense- 
ly  effective  a demagogue  is  that  there 
is  a lot  of  truth  in  what  he  says.  What 
he  says,  again  and  again,  is  that  “the 
pseudo-intellectuals”  and  “the  guide- 
line  writers”  and  “the  ivory-tower  edi- 
torialists,”  wlio  are  for  integrated 
schools  and  opeii  housing  and  restric- 
tions  on  the  police  power  and  so  on, 
are  forcing  the  working  man  to  pay  the 
real  price  of  their  liberalism. 

CHILDREN 

“There  are  535  members  of  Con- 
gress,”  he  says,  “and  a lot  of  these 
liberals  have  children,  too.  You  know 
how  many  send  their  kids  to  the  public 
schools  in  Waslungton?  Si.x.”  It  would 
be  rather  surprising  if  there  were  as 
many  as  six  successful  Washington  jour- 
nalists  or  upper  civil  servants  who  send 
their  children  to  the  integrated  public 
schools.  And  in  very  truth,  there  is 
something  a bit  contemptible  about  the 
affluent  liberal  who  lives  in  the  safe 
suburbs,  and  reserves  all  his  sympathy 
for  the  Negro  militants  and  the  radical 
young,  with  none  at  all  left  over  lor 
the  hard-pressed,  hard-working  W'al- 
lace  man. 

One  of  these  days— maybe  in  1972— 
the  W'allace  man  may  get  his  revenge. 
Then  the  American  free  society  which 
has  miraculously  survived  all  these! 
year.s  may  die,  four  years  short  of 
200th  birthday,  to  be  replaced  by  S()^| 
unieiuely  American  form  of  the^^H 
lice  state. 


in  or  near  the  central  city,  and  the 
statistics  tell  the  story  of  the  appalling 
rise  in  the  crime  rate  in  the  central 
cities  all  over  this  country.  When  Wal- 
lace  says  that  “your  wife  can  go  to  the 
supermarket  without  fear  of  molestation 
when  I’m  President,”  that  empty  prom- 
i.se  means  a lot  to  the  Wallace  man. 

Another  Wallace  promi.se  also  means 
a lot  to  him— that  “a  man  who  works 
25  year.s  to  own  his  own  house  ought 
to  be  able  to  sell  it  to  whoever  he 
wants  to,”  which  is  really  a promise  to 
end  open  housing.  The  Wallace  man 
fears  that  Negroes  will  move  into  his 
neighborhood,  and  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  sell  his  house  at  panic  prices. 
His  liouse  is  his  capital,  and  any  threat 
to  his  capital  makes  him  as  unhappy  as 
it  might  make  a Mellon  or  a Rockefeller 
— and  maybe  more  .so. 

SCHOOL 

There  is  a third  Wallace  promise 
that  means  a great  deal  to  him— that 
Wallace  will  support  “the  inalienable 
right  of  a parent  to  decide  where  his 
children  go  to  school,”  which  is,  of 
course,  a promise  to  end  integrated 
schooling.  The  Wallace  man’s  children 
do  not  go  to  the  well-financed,  almost 
lily-white  schools  of  affluent  suburbia, 
and  he  doesn’t  have  the  money  to  send 
them  to  private  schools.  The  schools  in 
the  central  cities  are  for  the  most  part 
very  bad  schools— again,  the  statistics 
tell  the  story.  In  some  of  them,  vandal- 
ism  and  violence  arc  daily  facts  of  life, 
and  the  children  learn  little  or  nothing. 

It  may  be  illiberal  of  the  Wallace 
man  not  to  waiit  to  send  his  children 
to  bad  schools  in  the  name  of  Integra- 
tion,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural.  And 
it  is  not  unnatural  either  for  him  to 
worry  about  the  “molestation”  of  his 
wife,  or  about  losing  his  e<juity  in  his 
house,  which  is  all  he  has.  The  irony  ־ 
is  that  George  Wallace’s  South  helped 
to  create  the  situation  which  has  in 
turn  created  the  Wallace  man. 

When  millions  of  poor  rural  blacks 
from  the  Deep  South  flooded  the  cities 
of  the  North,  the  South  had  its  revenge 
on  the  North  for  winning  the  Civil  War. 
For  the  blacks  were  educated  accord- 
ing  to  the  South’s  “separate  but  equal” 
doctrine— and  thus  hardly  educated  at 
all.  The  inevitable  results  of  this  inva- 
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WITH  WALLACE— You  .see  him  at  every 
Wallace  rally— a hig,  burly  fellow  who 
looks  as  though  he  drank  his  full  share  of 
heer  at  the  local  tavern  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  who  shouts  and  cheers  and 
stamps  his  feet  when  George  Wallace 
denounces  “the  pointy-head  pseudo-in- 
tellectuals  who  haven’t  got  enough 
.sense  to  park  a bicycle  straight.”  He  is 
the  Wallace  man.  Who  is  he,  and  why 
is  he  for  \Vallace? 

Wallace  says  he  is  “the  autoworker  or 
the  steelworker  or  the  taxi  driver,”  and 
he  is  confident  that  the  Wallace  man  is 
going  to  make  him  President,  in  1972  ii 
not  in  1968.  He  just  might  be  right. 

The  Wallace  man  himself,  if  you  ask 
why  he  is  for  Wallace,  is  likely  to  mum- 
hie  .something  about  how  Wallace  “has 
some  pretty  good  ideas.”  Anti-Wallace- 
ites  write  him  off  as  a simple  racist.  But 
if  you  take  a .statistical  look  at  the  Wal- 
lace  man,  you  begin  to  see  more  com- 
plicated  reasons  why  he  is  for  Wallace. 
A main  reason  is  that  he  thinks  that  he 
is  being  uiifairly  forced  to  pay  the  real 
price  of  the  Negro  social  revolution. 
And  he  is  at  least  partly  right. 

Suppose  the  VV'allace  man  is  an  auto- 
worker  or  a steelworker.  He  then  earns 
base  pay  of  around  $8,000  a year,  with 
mayhe  another  thousand  for  overtime. 
He  almost  certainly  owns  a house,  and 
the  house  is  worth  about  $16,000,  in 
which  the  Wallace  man  has  an  ecpiity  of 
about  $9,000.  He  is  thus  one  of  the 
highest-paid  workers  in  the  history  of 
this  or  an\■  other  country.  That  equity 
also  makes  him  a member  of  the  hour- 
geoisie.  So  he  ought  to  be  as  contented 
as  a well-fed  milch  cow.  He  isn’t. 

INCOME 

That  inconie  is  illusory.  Take  away 
taxes  and  the  ]uonthly  payments  to  the 
finance  company,  and  the  Wallace  man’s 
real  spendable  income  is  probably  un- 
der  $6,000  a year.  That  is  not  much  on 
which  to  rim  a house  and  a car,  and  to 
support  a wife  and  between  two  and 
three  children  (statistically,  2.3  chil- 
dren).  The  \Vallace  man  works  hard, 
but  he  doesn’t  have  much  left  over  for 
beer  on  Saturday  night.  And  if  you  con- 
side!־  his  situation,  you  can  .see  why  he 
is  for  M’allace. 

He  cannot  afford  to  live  in  the  safe 
and  affluent  far-out  suburbs.  He  lives 
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OCKAN  }ULL  BROWSVILLE  CONTROVERSY. 


Friends,  it  must  stire  ly  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  world  is  bein^^  swept  by 
rei^olut ionary  forces;  from  Columbia  to  Mexico,  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  from  NYU 
to  Tokyo  our  view  encounters  dissension,  turmoil  and  violence.  The  trend  is 
for  people  not  only  to  demand  but  to  obtain  a voice,  an  involvement,  in  their 
own  destiny.  Power  politics,  power  blocs  or  even  powerful  bosses  of  whatever 
country  or  shade  of  political  leaning  are  simply  no  longer  in  vogue;  the  pen- 
dulum  has  swung  the  ot’ier  extreme,  Involveftent , participation  and  onew  own  de- 
stiny;  these  are  the  key  phrases  of  our  time  and,  for  the  time  being,  ttere  is 
no  escaping  this  trend.  All  this,  my  friends,  may  apרןear  rather  gbvl  ^a.  to 
you  but  I make  mention  of  the  obvious  because  it  fits  into  the  context  of  our 
discussion  this  evening.  Decentralization,  the  wish  of  a comnninity  to  have  a 
voice  in  its  own  destiny  or,  in  our  case,  in  the  destiny  of  its  children,  is 
part  of  this^^*^«icMr^also  and  it  is  the  issue  at  the  he־<rt  of  ilf  »riatter.  It  all 
began  rather  meekly  and  quietly,  at  least  for  most.  The  Supreme  Court  decreed 
that  seperate  biit  equal  facilities  are  inherently  wrong  and  that  change  must 
come  about.  Consequently,  we  in  the  north  met  the  first  demands  of  the  minori- 
ty  by  instituting  a system  of  ”bussing":  Negro  children  b-e4;fi^  bussed  into  the 
better  neighborhood  schools  under  the  assumption  that  there  they  would  learn 
more.  This  system,  however,  failed  to  achieve  t^e  desired  results  becaiise  soon 
both  white  and  negro  parents  learned  a basic  fact  about  the  N.Y.C.  school  syst- 
em:  namely,  it  was  not  a very  good  system  to  begin  with.  Beaurocratic , top- 
heavy  elderly  peraon^ll  and  wary  of  change,  mixed  tigether  with  a new  s1n-’*rr 

inter‘*״^lt  öf  acliools  hired  on׳t  then  fired  but  a couple  y-ars  ago,  the  system 

was  not  doing  mvich  good  to  anyone.  The  schools  of  be  white  community  were 

far  superior  to  the  bad  schools  of  the  poor  neigliborhoods  bוlt  the  whites  did 
not  complain  because  their  children  did  get  into  colleges  and  that  was  k־'[  they 
cared  about,  Sudden-ly  the  realization  came  t)  the  black  Comrninlty  that  if  they 
controlled  the  local  schools,  they  would  have  to  be  better  and,  consequently, 
the  concept  of  decentralization,  (a  voice  in  controlling  the  destiny  of  their 
children  as  far  as  the  schools  were  concerned)  became  the  answer.  One  minor 
problem. foreseen  but  not  considered  of  great  import ^ was  the  fact  that  by  em- 
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bracing  decentralization,  the  process  of  integration  would  be  halted  and  segre- 
gation  reinstituted,  although  this  time  on  a voluntary  basis. 

While  these  ideas  and  changes  were  in  the  winds,  the  now  famous  Bundy  re- 
port  was  published.  It  advocated  decentralization  for  N.Y.City  and  its  propos- 
ga*  were  warmly  received  by  all  minority  groups,  the  ■“oard  of  Education  and  the 
Mayor.  The  only  group  which  did  not  welcome  the  recommendations  ent husi as tical 
ly  was  the  professionayediicator  for  immediately  certain  problems  came  to  the 
fore;  the  plan  would  destroy  the  merit  system,  it  would  make  districts  tuieqiial 
in  terms  of  financial  independence,  would  work  inequity  in  terras  of  teacher  hir 
ing  and  firing,  and  wo\11d,  above  all,  divide  the  city  along  racial,  national  or 
ethnic  lisies  which  is  precisely  the  other  extreme  from  what  we  had  always  calle 
the  ׳American”  way ! Finally,  decentralization  was  a part  of  the  City  between  .50 
and  a 100  years  ago  when  the  Irish  ran  the  schools;  the  result  was  ajpoiaitment 
by  graft,  political  pressure,  the  Church  80  that  in  order  to  eliminate  these  a- 
buses,  the  school  system  was  centralized  in  recent  decades.  What  tkrim■  Dundy  Pi 
was  doing  therefore  was  to  turn  the  clock  back  100  years  when,  in  reality,  we 
should  be  looking  toward  the  future. 

But  all  these  are  which  might  perhaps  have  been  overcome  if  matter 

had  been  allowed  to  resolve  themselves  with  reason,  logic  and  good  faith  on  bot 
sides.  What  the  minorities  wanted,  at  first,  was  logical  and  correct;  they  reas 
oned,  and  p(^bably  justly  50,  that  if  they  would  control  their  school*  they 
woiild^obi^ain  all  those  ^rrmgnTs  of  a good  school  system  which  had  always  been 
denied  them;  for  example,  good  text  books,  dean  schools,  visual  aids,  stable 
teachers,  proper^aut hority  and  other  pedagogic  aids  which  they  had  requested  80 
often  in  the  past  but  had  always  been  denied.  ^t  v/as  no  secret  that  the  most 
torn,  the  dirtiest,  the  oldest  and  the  most  used  as  well  as  abxisedtext  books  in 
the  city  school  system  were  usually  shipped  to  Harlem  schools  because  no  one^ in 
the  city  wanted  them  any  longer.  In  tMi  outrage  the  minority  groups  were  righ 
and  in  this  type  of  context,  decentralization  would  have  served  a ^ purpose . 
What  did  however,  was  not  along  these  lines  at  all;  suddenly,  with  new 

power  at  their  command  the  local  group*  decided  that  the  teacher*  now  empl^ed 


w,r«  "out  of  tuno"with  the  community  had' ''־timtod'׳  the  •motional  growth  of  th• 
children  and,  therefore,  could  not  really  teach  ti 1 1 rlr■»•.  It  was  decidi 


children  and,  therefore,  could  not  really  teach  ti 1 1 rlr■»•.  It  was  decided 
sn  the  psychologic,!  upheaval  which  now  became  evident  in  the  Negro  community 
that  the  dominant  theme  was  not  to  be  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  hut  the 
lmpl«(>,entation  of  the  new  philosophy־  "Black  is  Beautiful".  Xhus,  courses  in 
Ifrlcan  music,  dance^,  chanty,  Swahili,  tulture  and  literature  were  introduced 

in  public.  Junior  and,  presumably, 

a sro<־p  of  citi׳־.ens  did  not  care  for  the^i^^T^chool  board,  summarily 

dismissed'^nd  fee  new  group  took  over.  Teacher  morale  was  demolished,  the^d 
ing  level  of  the  schools  fell  off  and  the  "Black  is  Beaufiful"  psychologv 

became  a goal  in  itself  ■ wb*+d  the  basic  skills  were  minimized, 
'^^)fmi.take  ״«— m*־  to  say־  it  is  more  Important  that  .!Negro  child  he  pro־־d 

of  his  color  and  what  it  represent,  rather  than  to  prepare  him  for  the  needs  of 
hi.  time  in  American  society.  After  all,  it  is  here  in  America  where  he  must 
make  his  mark}  very  few  Negroes,  it  seems  to  me,  wish  to  return  to  *frlca. 

But,  again,  the  controversy  still  might  have  been  resolved  if  not  all  sort 
of  new  elements  were  introduced  in  the  Ocean  ״ill-Brownsvllle  area,  made  into  a 
expermlnantal  district  under  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  the  Board  of  Ed1־c. 
First  of  all,  the  concept  is  not  all  »>ad  except  for  two  points  of  contrast:  1) 
what  was  good  for  the  Negro  would  be  just  as  good  for  the  wl.  Ite!  besides,  we 
have  other  group,  in  the  City  besides  Negroes,  and  Puerto  Ricans.  If 

the  i»egro*"|u^5j^i  course  on  Africa,  I can  insist  that  in  a pedomlnantly  Jewish 
area  we  have  a course  on  Jewish  customs  or  on  Israel.  Similarly,  if  the  P.H. 
wants  a on  Spanish  culture,  the  Bhlnese  can  have  e-onur■■••  on  their  an- 

ciont  clvilizaflon,  the  Greeks  on  theirs  ajid  the  same  for  tlie  ltal.lc11s,  i>״l*s 
or  any  other  national  group.  2)  It  happened  that  in  th.  Ocdan  Hill-“rown»- 
vine  area,  the  teachers  were  predominantly  Jewish  art  this  caused  an  anti-se- 
miti.ra  so  virulent  a.  to  make  Goebbels  look  like  a.iamatenr.  It  is  forgotten, 
however,  tlm+itB»»«■  arf  J״«iיי ־  teachers  becai^  dwlng  thepast  genera- 

tlon  most  other  professional  fields  were  closed  to ־' ־th ־ ־  banking. 

/׳״  a.A  s t I TT-r  Now  the  local  school  (list- 

tnedici«^,  engineering  corporation  ,ljiuik!  I !־ד«  . o , 
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riet  not  only  arbitrarily  fired  these  teachers,  thus  precipi tating  the  8 rike , 


but  hired  in  their  place  non-^nion  teachers  v/boJt^]c  the  jobs  to  escape  the 
draft,  and  such  other  personalities  as^r.  ^'erguson,  now  serving  a prison  sent- 
ence  for  plotting  to  assassinate  modersLte  civil  rights  leaders.  ^Iso,  they 
hired  such  as  Hatcher,  Carson  and  in  District  # 1 a man(narned 

C0ppersmithV״<^«ntly  released  from  a mental  institution  and  ^ ^^r.  Davis"Vho 
has  been  arrested  for  major  assault  several  tines.  These  are  the^^eople  who 
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planned  a course  on  rebellion  at  JHS  271,  the  school  now  under  attack 
this  course,  only  planned  but  not  instituted,  was  headed  by  several  individual 
and  organzations  one  of  which  is  entitled  ״NEGRO״,  headed  by  our  own  Dr.  Matth 
who  is  leading  the  assT^lt  on  the  legally  constituted  school  board  in  District 
# 6 to  which  we  in  Washington  Heights^  Inwood  belong.  It's  a small  world  but 

the  patterm  is  always  the  same. 

The  Union,  of  coixrse,  rejects  these  incursions  and  has  called  its  third 
strike  in  six  weeks.  They  demand  due  process,  the  protection  of  the  teacher»^, 
the  condemnation  of  the  anti-semit ism  in  Brooklyn^  and  legality  in  handling  the 


entire  matter  of  decentralization;  they  thus  demand  someth  נ ngjwhich  thtf^N.Y. 
Legislature  was  unwilling  to  do  at  its  last  session.  Furthermore,  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Union  is  correct:  what  happens  in  Ocean-Hill  Brownsville  today 
may  and  already  did  happen  in  other  districts  tomorrow;  the  school  system  can 
not  be  placed  into  the/^vocal  but  minority  group  of  radical  individuals  who 
use  the  children  as  a pawn  wh  i>pe  they  struggle  for  power  with  the  Establish- 

I 

ment . That  this  is  the  case,  can  be  proven  «nd  has  been  aibed  publicly  by  in- 

cidents  in  oiir  own  districkt,  as  so  many  of  you  know  on^y  too  well.  Further- 

more,  what  must  always  be  remembered  in  this  matter  is  that  the  vinderlying 

struggle  is  not  only  decentralization  in  its  pure  form,  as  was  the  purpose  o- 

riginally  and  to  which  very  few  actually  objected,  but  power  in  a very  real 

and  dramatic  sense;  power  on  a social,  political  and,  especially,  on  a financ- 

II  w 

ial  ftevel.  What  many  people  tend  to  gorget  is  that,  as  my  colleague  Rev.  Adam 
Llayton  Powell  has  so  wisely  said  at  an  earlier  time,  green  power  i s^y vit alj^^,J 
and  by  that  he  meant  money!  Huge  sums  are  at  stake;  our  money.  Ford  ^otmda- 
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tion  money,  btate  money.  City  money,  Federal  money  and  the  snm  rims  into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a part  of  the  issue  not  overlooked  by  Rev.  Oliver 

or  Mr.  McCoy  nor  by  Shanker  nor  by  Mr.  Lindsay, 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  basic  facts  involved  in  the  djspute  and  some 
of  the  ramifications.  This  is  not  a complete  discussion  of  the  issue;  we  hope 
for  further  eAligh tenment  after  the  Service,  in  the  Vestry.  But  let  me  make 
two  wiaK־•  points,  in  quick  order;  1)  it  has  not  been  established  tliat  a 
colored  teacher  is  better  than  a white  teacher  although,  of  course,  a Negro 
can  probably  relate  better  to  a black  child  than  could  a white.  On 

the  other  hand,  white  teachers  very  often  have  gone  out  of  way  to  help 

the  underprivileged  in  every  way  possible,  far  and  above  thecall  of  duty.  Of 
course,  whetherthe^  wil  1 make,^ headway^  in  teaching  the  3 is  as  *יז  un- 

answered  question.  2)  The  tragedy  is  the  plight  of  the  white  liberal  who 
sees  all  of  his  former  concerns  washed  away  and  all  of  his  former  committment 
ignored.  He  can  barely  stand  to  live  with  himself  and  he  cpn  certainly  not 
, ^ -r  15  ve  witli  others  for  everything  he  has  supnorted  and  stood  ־!"or  in 

the  past,  jגוst  a year  ago,  is  no  longer  valid.  / 

Aaid,  th^at,  finally,  bri)1|;gs  us  to  the  conclusion:  we  bdi^ve  that  much 

of  the  impetus  for  thi•  hardening  of  the  lines  of  •triie  comes  from  a small 
radical  group,  not  representing  the^community . Where,  then,  are  the  parents 
en  masse,  wher.*  is  the  solid  black  middle  class,  wher*•  are  those  who  even  in 
Ocean-Hll  Brownsville  remove  their  children  from  school  for  fear  of  what  night 


happen  to  them.  And,  lastly,  how  shall  we  resolve^e  issue  if  no  one  is  now 
willing  to׳"^  his  voice^^^i^r/  reason  and  r^^ht  :vha’t  is  right,  who  is  correc 
what  is  t'.ie  proper  means  and  where  will  the  conflict  lead  us?  t is  to  these 
questions  that  w*  must  add/less  but  no  one  is  certain  of  the  answer.  That 

is  the  tragedy  of  our  time  and  it  is  a ti>1e  in  history  w±h  very  few  blessings 
There  a'^/l^ny  who  profit  from  this  strife  but  one  point  is  certain;  those 
who  suffe^ost  are  they  who  can  least  afford  it,  and  thes1|/are  our  children! 

If  we  adults  can  not  learn  to  live  together  in  deceucy,  what  hope  is  there  for 
them?  Without  learning,  their  future  ie  in  doubt  and  all  ourihope  for  them  iss 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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LLOYD  K.  GARRISON 
MORRIS  lUSHEWlTZ 
JOHN  H.  LOTZ 

BERNARD  C.  DONOVAN,  Superintemoent  of  Schools 
HAROLD  SI  EG  EL,  Secretary 


October  6,  1968 


Mr  o I'Cemie  th  Jose  y 
Chairman 

Local  School  Board  6 


Dear  Mr.  Josey; 


The  Local  School  Board  of  District  6 is  the  official 
arm  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  District  6.  It 
properly  chose  Mrs.  A.dele  Tirapson  as  Aicting  District 
Superintendent  during  the  leave  of  Dr.  Sidney 
Rosenberg. 

It  is  our  j.ntention  to  deal  with  Mrs־  Timpson  and 
the  Local  School  Board  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  operation  .of  the  schools  in  District  6.  If 
there  are  any  groups  v7ithin  the  District  who  are 
concerned  about  any  educational  matters,  they  should 
present  their  concerns  to  the  District  6 Local  School 
Board  for  its  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours , 

ROSE  SHAPIRO 

PresTident,  Board  of  Education 

BERNARD  E״  DONOVAN 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
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GROWING  AOTI-SEMITISI^  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Excerpt  from  Reprint  from  The  African-American  Teachers  Forum,  Nov. -Dec . 1967) 

THE  PHENOMENON  OF  THE  ANTI-BLACK  JEWS  AND  THE  BLACK  ANGLO-SAXON: 

A Study  in  Educational  Perfidy.  John  F.  Hatchett,  P.S.  68. 

. . . .We  are  witnessing  today  in  New  York  City  a phenomenon  that  spells  death  for  the 
minds  and  souls  of  our  Black  children.  It  is  the  systematic  coming  of  age  of  the 
Jews  who  dominate  and  control  the  educational  bureaucracy  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lie  School  System  and  their  power-starved  imitators,  the  Black  Anglo-Saxons. 

....It  is  the  avowed  thesis  of  this  paper  that  this  coalition  or  collusion,  or 
whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  our  Black 
children  are  being  educationally  castrated,  individually  and  socially  devastated 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  incapable  of  participating  in,  and  carrying  through 
to  a reasonable  conclusion,  any  meaningful  educational  experience, 

....In  short,  our  children  are  being  mentally  poisoned  by  a group  of  educators 
that  are  actively  and  persistently  bringing  a certain  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
to  its  logical  conclusion. 

....The  reader  may  ask  why  have  I singled  out  Jews?  It  is  not  a matter  of  sing- 
ling  out;  it  is  a statistical  fact  (even  though  the  Board  of  Education  refuses  to 
release  the  data)  that  Jewish  teachers  comprise  between  80-857־  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  this  system  and  if  you  break  it  down  on  the  supervisory  level,  e.g. 
assistant  principals  and  principals,  the  percentages  would  rise  to  approximately 
90  to  957־  respectively. 

************************** 

(Excerpt  from  Brief  presented  by  Melvin  Pritchard,  Vice-Chairman,  Education  Com- 
mittee.  Council  Against  Poverty  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
at  a Public  Hearing  on  August  17,  1966) 

....Now  is  the  time  to  face  the  unalterable  and  undeniable  fact,  the  fact  that  the 
Christians,  Black,  White  or  Puerto  Rican,  are  being  persecuted,  driven  out  of  the 
free  public  schools  of  their  community  with  every  effort  being  made  and  having 
been  made  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  to  first-class  education  and  first- 
class  citizenship  within  the  public  schools,  parochial  schools  and  private  schools 
of  their  communities. 

Parents  --  black,  white,  Puerto  Rican  --  citizens  and  taxpayers  are  forced 

to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  public  schools  of  their  community  simply  be- 
cause  those  in  firm  control  of  all  of  the  public  schools  in  each  community,  dis- 
trict  superintendents,  principals,  supervisory  personnel,  guidance  counselors 
and  teachers,  who  comprise  almojt  in  to_to  one  particular  ethnic  group  of  non- 
Christians  are  wilfully,  delTber ately  and  intentionally  depriving  American  citi- 
*~zens^ö^f”'^eir  right  to  first-class  education  in  the  community  public  schools  of 
this  city,  state  and  nation. 

....Starting  with  kindergarten,  materials  are  withheld  from  the  Christian  child 
intentionally,  wilfully,  deliberately  and  with  malice  to  deter  their  progress. 
Programs  offering  challenge  to  the  young  mind  are  consciously  withheld. 

....These  children  are  demoralized,  their  egos  shattered ,hence  lack  of  interest, 
their  spirits  destroyed,  then  to  dope  addiction,  dropping  out,  crime  and  total 
degradation . 

....Thereby,  we  create  a free  college  seat  from  public  tax  dollars  for  the  chil- 
dren  of  these  destroyers  of  other  humans  and  their  rights. 

•itVf*'*'*'**׳****'!(c*****'A׳*׳׳ArVf***'A■*★ 

(Reprint  of  throwaway  distributed  at  a meeting  chaired  by  Charles  Kenyatta) 
....Black  Moorish  America. 

. . .Now  is  the  time  to  rise  up  and  "seize"  the  schools  in  your  community  and 
teach  your  "Moorish"  history. 

.Now  is  the  time  to  destroy  these  Jews  educational  system  and  their  Hitlers 
plan . 


(OVER) 


־2־ 


(Excerpt  from  a throwaway  entitled  African-American  History  and  Zionism  which  was 
placed  in  the  mailboxes  of  teachers  in  the  Ocean-Hill  Brownsville  School  District) 

If  African-American  history  and  culture  is  to  be  taught  to  our  black  children 

it  must  be  done  by  African-Americans  who  identify  with  and  who  understand ,the 
problem.  It  is  impossible  for  the.  Middle  E^^nMXderers  qf_colore^ople  to 
possibly  bring  this  important  task  the  insight,  the  concern,  the  exposing  of  the 
truth  that  is  a must  if  the  years  of  brainwashing  and  self-hatred  that  has  been 
taught  to  our  black  children  by  these  bloodsucking  exploiters  and  murderers  is  to 

be  overcome. 

....The  black  community  must  unite  itself  around  the  need  to  run  our  own  schools 
and  to  control  our  own  heighborhoods  without  whitey  being  anywhere  on  the  scene. 

We  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  you  outsiders  and  you  missionaries,  the  natives 

are  on  the  move.' I I 

Look-out  1 Watch-out  I That  backfire  you  hear  might  be  your  number  has  come 
up'.’  Get  out,  stay  out,  stay  off,  shut  up,  get  off  our  backs,  or  your  relatives 
in  the  Middlp  Fast  will  find  themselves  giving  benef its_to_r^^se  money  to  help 
'you~get  ou^  from  under  the  terrible  weight  of  an  enraged  black  community. 

* * * * *********************** 

These  little  ditties  were  placed  in  the  boxes  of  teachers  employed  at  P.S.  144. 


Action  Centers 

So  here  Judas  pimp  we'll  give 
you  a clue 

It  takes  exactly  one  dime  to 
call  the  "Internal  Revenue" 

All  big  sisters  and  big  brothers 
too 

Are  keeping  their  eyes  on  all  of 
you 

Shape  up  or  ship  out  before  this 
Fall 

Or  all  you  mothers  "against  the 
wall." 


Education  in  No  Man's  Land 

We  the  people  are  all  hip  and  wide  awake 

We  hope  the  following  are  to  for  their 
own  sake 

Education  Teachers  you  had  better  begin 
to  earn  your  pay 

The  parents,  not  the  UFT  decide  if  you 
go  or  stay 

We're  not  speaking  of  the  teachers  as  a 
whole 

But  those  that  won't  teach  get  the  hell 
off  the  bowl 


Vr  * * * * *  זי י 'י י * * * * * * * * * * * * זי י  * * * * * * 

Anti-Semitic  Incidents  in  Predominantly  Jewish  Areas 

During  the  past  year  the  Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn  has  been  the  target 

of  several  anti-Semitic  outbreaks  with  the  Hassidic  Jews  as  the  victims.  Many 
were  hit  by  empty  beer  bottles  and  tin  cans  thrown  from  roof  tops  on  Friday  nights 
when  the  people  were  going  to  and  returning  from  services. 

These  incidents  have  been  traced  to  originate  from  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro 

churches  and  organizations  applying  for  poverty  funds  in  the  Williamsburg  area 
of  Brooklyn. 

....The  Lower  East  Side  has  had  assaults  committed  on  rabbis,  students  and  leaders 
of  important  Jewish  programs,  i.e,.  Rabbi  Moshe  Feinstein  and  Rabbi  Shisgal. 

....There  have  been  many  acts  of  vandalism  and  destruction  at  synagogues,  some  of 
which  have  recurred  as  many  as  seven  times.  These  acts  of  vandalism  culminated 
in  the  felons  taking  Holy  Scrolls  from  the  Ark,  unrolling  them  on  the  floor  and 
pouring  water  or  paint  on  the  parchment  of  the  Sefer  Torahs. 

....This  has  happened  at  Mogan  Avraham  Synagogue  at  89  Attorney  Street,  Young 
Israel  Synagogue,  229  East  Broadway,  Livoner  Schul,  79  Ridge  Street,  Hungarian 
Synagogue,  183  Rivington  Street  and  the  Poilisher  Shtibel,  7-11  Montgomery  Street. 
The  last  synagogue  mentioned  was  vandalized  six  times  and  culminated  in  the  burn- 
ing  down  of  this  religious  edifice. 

..At  the  last  election  of  the  Community  Development  Agency  (locally  based  pov- 
erty  program),  which  was  held  in  C.own  Heights,  the  Tactical  Patrol  Force  of  the 
Police  Department  had  to  be  called  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish  people  and  to 
escort  them  home  safely.  It  was  openly  stated  at  the  meeting  on  the  microphone 
that  no  Jewish  person  who  dared  to  vote  in  this  election  would  reach  home  safely. 

The  Borough  Park  Jewish  Community,  which  has  until  now  been  a quiet,  peaceful 
area  composed  largely  of  Italian  and  Jewish  families,  has  during  last  Passover, 
been' the  victim  of  12  assaults  perpetrated  on  neligious  Jews  going  to  or  coming 
from  services.  One  79  year  old  rabbi  was  in  Maimonides  Hospital  for  three  months 
after  this  attack  and  has  lost  his  right  eye. 

9/3/68 


Eoard  of  Examiners  ' 
110  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 


Statement  of  the  Eoard  of  Bxa!71.irfer5 
Concerning  the  Staff-Selection 
Rftonmmendations  of  the  Dundy  Report 


The  Report  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Panel  on  Decentralization  of  the  New  York  City  Schools 
(the  Bundy  Report)  represents  a sweeping  effort  to  increase  comiauraty  involvement  through 
decentralization.  ;Vhile  the  purposes  of  the  Report  are  laudable  and  some 
commendations  point  in  the  right  direction,  its  proposals  for  loc^  staff  selection  w^d 
destroy  the  merit  system  of  selection,  set  up  segregatea  school  _ 

where  they  can  least  afford  to  be  lowered,  destroy  staff  morale,  and  skyrocket  administrative 

costs  of  selection. 

1.  The  proposals  will  destroy  the  merit  system. 

The  staff-selection  recommendations  of  the  Bundy  committee  vdll  increase  political,  racial 
and  religious  influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  supervisors  creating  an  un- 
parallelli  pool  of  patronage  available  to  politicians  and  local  action  groups  constitute 
on  racial  and  religious  grounds.  Neither  the  Board  of  Examiners  nor  any  pther  sel^ti^ 
agency  choosing  personnel  on  the  basis  of  merit  can  accept  the  notion., .thaLrace.-gM 
religion  should  be  factors  in  the  selection  of  principals  and  teachers. 

The  Bundy  report  does  this  precisely  when  it  states  ״whatever  the  causes,  it  is  cert ^n 
that  some  predominantly  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  districts  will. ..  .seek  to  st^f  th^  (i.e. 
the  schools)  ’^th  more  teachers  and  administrators  of  their  own  groups."  The  very  fact 
that  the  report  then  discusses  protection  for  those  whom  it  calls  "white  teacners  is 

terrii^ying  in  its  implications. 

2.  The  proposals  will  result  in  chaotic  and  divisive  local  recruiting  and  selection. 

30  to  60  recruiting  teams  will  compete  for  personnel  at  a time  of 

age  throughout  the  nation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  affiuen״  areas  wiU  staff  the 
^hoois  first.  The  report  states  ’■Applicants,  especially  those  outside  the  state,  mil 
be  able  to  apply  to  more  than  one  district  in  the  city  and  to  the  central  agency  a-  we^• 
This  vriOl  mean  a possible  total  of  61  applications  to  be• processed  where  one  new  suffices. 

5.  The  proposal  that  state  certification  guarantees  a wider  pool  of  qualified  personnel  is 
misleading  and  contrary  to  fact. 

State  certification  is  based  largely  on  courses  taken  by  the  prospective  teacher  at 
institutions  of  varying  quality  in  any  part  of  the  country  "״•thout  regard  to 

of  competency  achieved  by  the  student  in  the  progr^. 

in  the  state  selects  on  the  basis  01  state  ceroification  alone.  Selection  is 

made  from  among  those  who  ha^state  certification.  New 

cation  for  eligibility  in  almost  all  teaching  areas  and,  beginning  in  u./69,,in  supervi  y 
areas. 

U.  The  proposals  «ill  resגיlt  in  a lowering  of  standards  and  a consequent  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  staff. 

liThe-n  the  less  favored  districts  cannou  stafx  wicir  ov^noo^^,  uney  -a.1  ! 

Commissioner  of  Education  for  alternative  means  of  certifying  teachers.'  ^ At ^ this  po  , 
enter  politics  and  a dovmgrading  of  standards.  To  suppose  the  State  Commissioner  has  the 
time  and  the  staff  to  intervene  in  every  case  of  appointment  or  retention  of  ® 

chosen  on  political,  racial;^  or  religious  grounds  13  completely  unrealistic,  xh.  re.5_ 
that  the  less  favored  districts  vrould  get  the  sub-standa 


better-  prepared  te-chers  would  go  to  the  more  favored_district^. 

The  proposals  will  skyrocket  the  costs  of  selection. 

Perhaps  visionary  social  planners  ־an  say  -we  fleoS^oolSd 

Communitv  School  Systems  than  it  does  the  present  system"  and  "realistic  icxecasts  co^a 

not  be  made."  At  a time  when  every  penny  is  needed  to  improve  the  learning  . 

is  folly  to  waste  funds  on  a multiplicity  of  competing  selection  apnci-3.  The  report 
claims  that  "the  dollar  cost  of  this  plan  is  not  a major  question. 

(Continued  on  rovorso  side) 


•W  — 

6.  The  proposals  vdll  destroy  the  norale  of  current  ivi  future  staff  and  would  discourase 
creative  leadership. 

narrov/3r  educational  horizons.  ^ 

under  the  Bundy  plan,  creative  persons  who  «Hert^SecSif ifdone 

-סס!!  never  hope  for  advancement,  /׳'^^״^thosfwho  a«  Elected  are 

by  the  hand-picking  methods  advocated  in^ the  Bundy  report, 

uouallj’■  the  conformists  who  do  not  rock  tho  boat. 

7.  Tho  proposals  vdll  substitute  for  professional  selection,  selection  by  persons  un- 
trained  in  this  area. 

Apparently  the  Bundy  ־oroittee  vsculd  set  up 

def;r״ed  qualf-fications,  free  to  ■״,■.Id  Pe  taught  by  a bettor  staff 

”S^therrÄ־r1־r;S;  ״rreSrn^:-r:ituatic״  that  New  Yor.  City  has  been 
trying  to  correct  rather  than  to  worsen. 

a The  nrooocals  do  not  taice  cognizance  of  significant  changes  in  the  procedures 
• BoLd  of  a^nnners  in  response  to  changing  times  and  changing  needs. 

Among  the  oha-nges  that  have  been  made  or  ^e  in  -!״f^i^^Lt^nfarr 

proc^dmיes  have  been  soreamlined  and  speeded  . ^  ־־ ־inele  dav)'  out-of-tovai  recruit-  ■ 

given  in  which  applicants  are  examined  a^arge-base  supervisory 

Lnt  has  been  greatly  expanded  by  a f ?^bein״  given  simultaneously 

examination  (asslst^t  f vdll  be  used 

out-of00־wn  and  in  hew  loxk  City,  the  haoio  ^ sunerv־!  sory  examinations  have  been 

exnerimontally  this  spring  to  evaluate  ics  f *entiÄ,  superv-^^^ex  e:camination 

revised  to  give  greater  weight  to  °^־J;^^“toeci  oopo-tinity  to  become  regular  teachers 
tlds  fcJ-1,  substitutes  aa-e  being  given  a iL,‘in  1967  reduced  the  size  of  the 

and  thousands  have  applied;  an  amendment  o s ao  " •;■ty  in  order  to  facilitate 

Beard  of  lixamincrs  and  centralized  responsitaUty  in^^a^_ 

innovative  activities  and  strengthen  cooperation  ;mth  the  boa! a 

Parauel  to  the־־  ch־r.ges,  ,the  Board 

S^tSSrSesS;^  :S״rfortfacMng  andVromo?ional  positions. 

9.  The  Brndy  Report,  in  its  staff-selection  proposals,  does  not  represent  a step  forward 
but  a step  baclcward. 

The  decentralized  method  of  school  staff  selection  exi.sted  years  ago  in  Hew  York  Cxcy 
but  v;as  discontinued  because  it  was  unsatisf actOxy. 

Former  Superintendent  vaUiam  Jansen  in  an  a^u^ 
as  follov;s  in  a section  entitled  Iff 0k1ni1.Ban...v,.a1  d — 

LOOKING  BA.CIGJABD  100  YEARS 

"Each  of  the  tvrenty-tvio  v7ards  (constituting  New  it^^is  well  to  remember 

tration  of  its  schools.  Vlnen  we  °;^Q^f.-y  ago... The  trustees  of  each  ward  were 

that  we  had  a ralher  f ?or  ?he^LhSi;  in  that  ward.  They  could_  ^ 

responsible  for  the  selection  !'Lh  .Men  and  women  teachers  alike  could  0b״a1n 

nominate  an;>־  one  tney  deemed  qu-Uifi  ך east  *a  majority  of  the  eight  trustees  of  the 

employient  only  by  vanning  the  !.avo  nf  the  ward  had  little  or  no  chance,  unless  a 

waVd  in  which  they  resided.  a nominSion  for  a relative.  The 

little  inter-v7ard  logrolling  ״light  be  in  ß■  trustees  at  his  home  or  his  place 

?Snoi:  ImcSTcS  L a^Sner  s^l^on)  P^-d/o? 

־׳•-־-־ 


Jay  Eo  Greene 

Examiner  in  Charge  of  Public  Relations 
Telephone:  596-6096 
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.KALLAH  - New  York  and  vicinity  Assn  of  Reform  Rabbis  and  Metropolitan 
Region  of  Rabbinical  Assembly  - January  20,  1969  at  1:00  P.M. 
to  January  21,  1969  at  1:00  P.M.  at  Kutz  Camp  for  Living 
Judaism,  Warwick,  New  York. 


1:00  Lunch  and  Room  Assignment 

2:00  to  A :30 

Discussion  I (45  minutes  to  I hour  presentation  - I to  IJ^  hour 
discussion  period)  ״THE  HUMANITY  OF  MAN״  - Dr.  A,  Heschel 

6:00  Dinner 

7:00  Service  - Ma-arlv 

7:30  to  10:00 

Discussion  II  - ״THE  MAJOR  TRENDS  IN  JEWISH  THEOLOGY"  Dr.  A.  Heschel 


8:30  Breakfast 

9:00  Service  - Shadhrlt 

9:30  to  11:30 

Discussion  III  ״ ־THE  RELIGIOUS  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL" 

Dr.  A.  Heschel 

12:00  Lunch 


Questions  : 

3 Chairmen  for  discussions 
2 men  to  conduct  services ־ ־  what  kind 
Motzl  and  Blrchat  Hamozone  at  each  meal 

Planned  opportunity  for  Ref orm- Conservative  Dialogue  and  discussion  of  mutual 
problems  - or  left  to  informal  shmoos 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


